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Herriot, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 18.52 

Hewett, K. H., Esq. Chupra, .. .. .. .. 1844 

Hewett, G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Cutwah, .. .. 1848 

Higgs, Rev. E., Deebroghur, upper Assam, .. .. 1853 

Higgins, Lieut. G. E., (3rd Regt. N. I.) Jhelum, ., .. 1851 

Higgins, Geo., Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1851 
Higginson, J. B., Esq. Merchant Mirzapore, . ■ .. 1837 

Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1842 

Hill, J. M., Esq. Indigo planter, Barrah factory, Tirhoot, . 1850 

Hill, Joseph, Esq. ditto, ditto, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Hill, Geo., Esq. Acct.-General’s Office, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Hills,* James, Esq. Senior, Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, .. 1837 

Hodgson, Brian Ilaughton, Esq. Darjeeling, .. .. 1839 

Hodgson,f R. F., Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1847 

Hogge, Major Charles, (Artillery) Meerut, .. .. .. 1840 

Hollings, Charles, Esq. Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Gya, .. 1841 

Hollings, Capt. G. E., (38th N. I.) Deputy Commissioner, 

Shahporc, Punjab, .. .. .. .. ,. 1813 

Ilolroyd, Lieut. Chas., Asst. Commr., Assam, Gowhatti, .. 1849 

Horee Mohun Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Houghton, Major R., (63rd llegt. N. I.) Sealkotc,.. .. 1847 

Hunt, James, Esq., Railway Contractor, Seramporc, .. 1851 

Hutchinson, Lieut. A. R. E., Bhecl Agent, Bhopuwar, .. 1852 

Huthwaitc, Lt -Uol. Edward, C. B., (Horse Arty.) Meerut, 1841 

Inoe, R., Esq. Salt Agent, Chittagong, .. .. .. 1848 

Inglis, Henry, Esq. Sylhet, .. .. .. .. .. 1835 

Inglis, J., Esq. Depy. Commissioner, Punjab, Sealkotc, .. 1851 

Jackson, C. C., Esq. Civil service, Meerut, .. .. 1843 

Jackson, L. S., Esq. Civil service, Monghyr, .. .. 1852 

Jackson, A. J., Esq. Civil service, Koolna, Jessore, . .. 1853 

James,f Capt. H. C., (32nd Regt. N. I.,) .. .. .. 1842 

James, Capt. Hugh R., Depy. Commr., l?unjab, Peshawur, 1846 
Jameson, W., Esq. Supt. H. C. Bot. Garden, Sahamnporc, .. 1853 

Jenkins, Lieut. H. G., (lOth Light Cavalry) Peshawur, .. 1852 

Jennings, C. R., Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah, .. .. 1848 

Jerdon, T. C., Esq. Surgeon, Madras Cavalry, Mhow, .. 1853 

Johnson, P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Johnson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1849 

Johnston, Brigadier J., Commanding Hingolce Division, .. 1850 

Johnstone,t John, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1849 

Johnstone, Lieut. H. C., (Bcimal Engineers) Sealkote, , .. 1852 

Joykissen Mookerjee, Baboo, Zemindar, Hooghly, .. .. 1852 







xt 


Admitted, 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta,'.. 1843 

Juggodhur Nunden Mookerjee, Pleader, Sudr, Court, Calcutta, 1853 
Jye Mungul Sing, Rajah, Ghadour, Monghyr, .. .. 1852 

Kelly, J. P., Esq. Medical service, Balasore, .. . 1848 

Kclsall, T. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

Kenny, T., Esq. Indigo planter, Salgamedca, Cornmercolly, 1852 
Kerry, W. n.. Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, .. .. 1851 

Kettlcwcll, W. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. •• 1837 

Kettreinohun Mookerjea, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Nattore, 1850 
Killwick, F. A., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, .. .. 1850 

King, Robert, Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Patna, .. 1850 

Kinleside, Major 11. R., (Artillery) Jullundur, .. .. 1847 

Kissenkishore Ghose, Baboo, Pleader Sudr. Court, Calcutta, 1853 
Kistogopal Ghosc, Zemindar, Moorshedabad, .. .. 1853 

Kistomohun Chowdry, Baboo, Zemindar, Guttaul, .. .. 1851 

Knowles,t 11., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1852 

Knyvett, Major W. J. B., (38th Lt. Infantry) Sylhet, .. 1851 

LAiDLAY,t J. W., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1839 

Lall Bcharee Dull, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

Lamb,f George, Esq. Medical service, .. .. .. 1829 

Lamb, Capt. Wm., (51st Begt. N. I.) Lucknow, .. .. 1847 

Landale, Walter, Esq. Indigo planter, Lutteepore factory, 

Bhaugulpore, .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Landale, R. B., Esq. Indigo planter, Shahabad, .. .. 1853 

Lane, Lt.-Col. J. T., C.B., (Commg. Artillery) Benares, .. 1851 

Lang,t A., Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. .. 1841 

Larkins, T. P., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .. .. 1853 

Larmour, R. T., Esq. Indigo planter, Mulnauth, via Bori- 

gong, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1848 

Larruleta,* A., Esq. Indigo planter, Jeygunge, ,. .. 1837 

Lautour,f E. F., Esq. Civil service,.. .. .. .. 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Arrah, .. .. 1851 

Lawrence, Lieut.-Colouel Sir H. M., K.C.B., Agent G. A., 

Rajpootana, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1840 

Lcach,*t Thomas, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1835 

Lean, James, Esq. Civil service, Moradabad,' .. .. 1852 

Lee, H. J., Esq. Accountant Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, .. 1851 
Lewis, Capt. H. Dy. Commy. of Ordnance, Ferozepore, .. 1853 
Lind, F. M., Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, .. .. 1851 

Lindstedt, E., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Lipp, Rev. W., Missionary, Kishnaghur, .. .. .. 1852 

Little, Major Archibald, (9th Lancers,) Umballa, .. .. 1853 

Lloyd, Brigr. G. W. A., C.B. (28th N. I.) Comg. at Agra, 1838 
Loch, J. A, Esq. Civil service, Bijnoor, .. .. . * 1852 

Loch, George, Esq. Civil service, Berbampore, .. .. 1852 



Loch, T. C., Esq. Civil sernoe, Calcatta, .. 

Login,* J. S., Esq. Medical service, Futteyghur, .. 
Longmore, W. J., Esq. Civil service, Baticoorali, .. 
Lowth,t Frederick, Esq., 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, .. 

Loyd, Capt. W. K., (Comrag. Artillery) Aurungabad, 
Lugard, Lt.-Col. E., C.B. (Asst. Adt. Geiil.) II. M. Forces, 
Lumsden, Lt. P. S., Offg. Dy. Asst. Qr. Mr. Geiil., Peshawur, 
Lushington, T. D., Esq. Madras Civil service, Masulipatam, 
Lushington.f Edward, Esq. Civil service, ■.. 

Lyall,f John, Esq. Merchant,’ 

Mcarthur, Peter, Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, 

McCullum, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

McDonald, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

McDonell, E., Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Churaparun, 
Tirhoot, 

McLeod, Donald Frield, Esq. Civil service. Commissioner 
Traus-Sutledge States, 

McLeod, C., Esq. Register, Political Dept., Calcutta, 
Macdonald, A. G., Esq. Civil service, Malda, 

Mackenzie, James J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Mackenzie, 11,., Esq. Indigo planter, Jingergatchie, Jessore, 
Mackenzie, Lt.-Col. J’., (8th Lt. Cavalry) Coming, (ith Irr. 
Cavalry, Sealkote,.. 

Mackenzie, Brigr. Colin, (Madras Army) Commg. Ellichpore 
Division, 

Mackiulay, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Mackintosh, George G., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, . 
Mackintosh, Eneas, Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah,.. 
Mackintosh, A. B., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, .. 
Macleod, B. W., Esq. XJ.B., Medical service, Umballa, 
Macnair, George, Esq. Indigo planter, Babookally factory, 
Jessore, 

Macpherson,*t George G., Esq., 

Mactier,f T. B., Esq. Civil service,.. 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabchund, Bahadoor, Rajah of Burdwan, 
Maharajah Shreeschunder Roy, Bahadoor, Nuddea, 

Maitland, J.,£sq. M.D., ('Sth Nizam’s Infantry) Lingsaugoor, 
Malchus, G., Esq. Calcutta,.. 

Malet, O. W., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, 

Mangles, J. A., Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, 

Manickjee,* Rnstomjee, Es^Merchant, Calcutta,.. 

Mansell, Charles Grem^le, Esq. C. S., Resident at Nagpore, 
Marks, C. H., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 

Marquis, J., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. 


Admitted. 

1843 

1850 

1851 
1839 
1836 

1850 
1853 

1851 
18.53 

1848 

1849 

1836 

1845 

1852 

1842 

1836 

1848 

1852 

1842 

1850 


1851 

1851 

1851 

1838 
1849 
18.50 
1837 
1849 

1851 

1836 

1846 

1836 
1851 

1851 

1852 
1846 

1853 

1837 
1837 
1848 

1839 





xiii 


Admitttd. 


Marriott, Major E., Pension Pay Master, Lucknow, 1852 

Marshman,f J. C., Esq., .. .. .. .. 1829 

Martin, Major T., Offg. Prosy. Pay Master, Calcutta, .. 1852 

Mason, Lieut. G. 11., Monck, Political Agent, Kerowly, .. 1851 
Mason,f Lt. C. Crauford, (48th M. N. 1.) Nursapatain, 1853 
Masters,* J. W., Esq. Asst. Commissioner of Assam, Golah 

Ghat, .1835 

Matbie,* Lt.-Col. James, (1st European Bengal Fusiliers,) 

Rangoon, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Ma.\wcll, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Futteyghur, .. .. 1852 

Mayne,t Major H. O., (Nizam’s Army,) .. .. .. 1851 

Meik, J. P., Esq. Architect, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Mercer,* G. G., Esq. Indigo planter. Eta, .. .. 1846 

Mills,* Andrew John Moftat, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta,.. 1836 

Molloy, R., Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1842 

Monckton, H., Esq. Civil service, Jhung, Punjab, .. .. 1847 

Mouckton, E. H. C., Esq. Civil service, Ilumecrporc, .. 1851 

Money,*t William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, .. 1836 

Money, David Inglis, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, .. 1839 

Montgomery, R . Esq. C. S. Commr. for the Punjab, .. 1853 

Morgan, R. B , Esq. Civil service, Delhi, .. .. .. 1852 

Mornay, H., Esq. Secretary Assam Company, Calcutta, .. 1843 

Mornay, Stephen, Esq. Assam, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Morrell, R., Esq. Zemindar, Bakergunge, .. .. .. 1853 

Morrieson, Capt. D. Political Agent, Bhurtporc, .. 1853 

Morton, C. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Rajmahal, .. .. 1848 

Morton,f T. C., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, .. .. 1840 

Morton, Lieutenant William Elliot, (Bengal Engineers) Supdt. 

of Canals, East of the Jumna, .. .. .. 1851 

Muir, W., Esq Civil service, Agra, .. .. .. 1850 

Muspratt, J. R., Esq. Civil service. Chit* .gong, .. 1847 

Muttcelal Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1835 

Naesmvth, j.. Esq. Civil Ser., Hoosheearpore, Jullundur, 1852 
Nicholetts, Capt. W. H., Comg. Oude Local Infy., Sectapore, 1851 
Nicol, F. A. M., Esq. Sugar Manufacturer, Chowkeedangah, 
Mungulpore, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Nobokoomar Mnllick, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Nurrender Kissen, Bahadoor, Rajah, Deputy Magistrate, 

Midnapore, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

O’BnxEN, Captain Wm., (8th Regipient Nizam’s Infantry) 

Aurmigabad, .. .. ■ .. .. .. 1846 

Ommaney.t M. C., Esq. Civil service, .. ., .. 1840 

Ouseley, Major R., Benares, .. .. .. .. 1845 

Owen, Capt. W. G., (11th Madras N. I.) Secunderabad, .* 1846 

Owen, J. C., Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1847 







anv 


Admittfi!* 

Palmer, Brigr. Genl. Thoijfts, (72nd N. I.) Cawnpore, .. 1843 

Palmer, R. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1844 

Paliuer,t John Carrington, Esq. Merchant,.. .. .. 1842 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Palmer, Charles, Esq. Medical service, Jessore, .. 1848 

Parsons, Lieut.-Colonel James, C.B., (66th Regiment N. I.) 

Commandant Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior, .. .. 1838 

Pay ter,* J. W., Esq. Zemindar, Bogorah, .. .. 1836 

Peacock, the Honorable Barnes, Legislative Member of the 

Supreme Council, Calcutta, .. .. .1852 

-Pears, Major T. T., C.B., Madras Engineers, .. .. 1853 

Pearychaud Mittra, Baboo, Librarian, Public Library, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, (President,) .. .. .. 1842 

Penny, Brigr. N., C.B., Commg. at Jullunder, .. .. 1852 

Pereira, Francisco, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Pertap Chunder* Sing, Rajah, Zemindar, Pakpara, (Vice- 
President,).. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Peterson, A. T. T., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Phayre, Captain A. P., Commissioner of Pegu, .. .. 1841 

Philippe, Clement, Esq. Indigo planter, Balacole, Pubna, .. 1851 

Poe, W. H., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Porteous, Dr. Geo., Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Pottit Parbun Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

Pranuauth Bhose, Baboo, Head Accountant, Bank of Bengal, 1847 
Preonauth Sett, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1852 

Price, J. O., Esq., .. .. .. .. .. .. 1843 

Prinsep, Charles Robert, Esq. L.L.D., Advocate-General 
Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1831 

Prinsep, J. II., Esq. Civil service, Buttala, Punjab, .. 1851 

Prosono Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1833 

Prosononauth Roy, Baboo, Zemindar, Digaputi, Natore, .. 1851 


Bajendralall Mittra, Baboo, Librarian Asiatic Society, 


Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Raikes, Charles, Esq. Civil service, or Secry. Local Com¬ 
mittee, Mynpoorcc, .. .. .. .. .. 1850 

Rajendur Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Rajkissen Mookerjee,* Baboo, Landholder, Hooghly, .. 1836 

Ramanauth Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Ramapersaud Roy, Baboo, Calcutta,.. .. .. .. 1848 

Ramchand Sing, Rajah, Berhampore, . .. 1843 

Ramgopal Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta, (Vice-President,) .. 1840 

Rammonee Mohnn Chowdry, Zemindar, Rungpore, .. 1853 

Rattray,'!'Lieut. Thomas, (64th Regt. N. I.,) •• 

Ravenshaw, T. E., Esq. C. S., Secy. Public Gard. Monghyr, 1853 




snj 

Admilled, 

Rayson, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Cossiporc facty., vi& Patoolee, 1838 
lleddic, R. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Reeve,j J. W., Esq.,.1851 

Reid, Capt. David, (Executive Officer,) Deebroghur, .. 1851 

Richards,*t J., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1834 

Ricketts, H., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Righy, Capt. Henry, (Engineers) Midnapore, .. .. 1852 

Rind, Capt. W. J., (Invalid establishment,) Mussooree, .. 1853 

Ripley, Iiiout. F. W., (22nd Rcgt. N. I.) Asst. Commis¬ 
sioner of Arracan, Akyab, . .. .. .. 1849 

Ritchie, W., Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Robinson,*f Francis Horseley, Esq., .. .. .. 1837 

Robinson,f G. B., Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1845 

Robinson, T. M., Esq. Secy. Chamb. of Commerce, Calcutta, 1848 

Robinson, Lieut. D. G., (Bengal Engineers,) Lahore, .. 1853 

Rogers, Captain T. E., I. N., Superintendent of Marine, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .1843 

Rose, Wrh. Grant, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, (Vice-President,) 1837 

Rose, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Jessore, .. .. 1847 

Ross, Capt. D., Commissioner, Leia Division, Punjab, .. 1851 

Ross, Mr. Robert, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Ross, J. G., Esq. Deputy-Magistrate, Rohtuk, .. .. 1852 

Row, John, Esq. Medical service, Meerut, .. .. .. 1849 

Ruifeeoodcen, Prince Mahomed, Russapuglah, near Tallce- 

gunge, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Russell,t C. D., Esq. Civil service, .. .. ■.. .. 1839 

Russell, A. E., Esq. Civil service, Purneah,.. .. .. 1847 

Russickissen Mullick, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Burdwan,.. 1847 

Sage, Lieut.-Colonel W. (48th Rcgt.N. I.) Suptdg. Engineer, 

N. E. Provinces, Allahabad, .. .. .. .. 1845 

Sage, R. P. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. .. 1853 

Sagore Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Samuells,* Edward A., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1836 

Sandemau, Hugh, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, .. .. 1850 

Sandes, M. F., Esq. Barrister, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Sapte, Brand, Esq. Civil service, Punjab, .. .. .. 1851 

Sarkies, P. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Savi, John Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Sindooree, Jessore, 1836 
Savi, Thomas, Esq. Inffigo planter, Kishnaghur, .. .. 1851 

Sconce, Archibald, Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. .. 1839 

Scott, Keith Macalister, Esq. Medical service, Sylhet, .. 1838 

Scott,f Hercules, Esq. Civil service, . .. .. .. 1848 

Scott, Dr. D., Medical service, Hansi, .. . . .. 1852 

Seymour, S. F., Esq. Admf. General’s Office, Calcutta, .. 1853 

Sharpe, th* Reverend James, Chaplain, Hoshiarpore, .» 1843 

Shawe, M., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .. .. 1842 









AdmilUd, 


Shib Chnnder Deb, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Calcutta, .. 1847 

Sbib Chunder Mullick, Baboo, Banian, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Shib Kisscu Banerjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1850 

Shillingford, Jos., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, .. .. 1853 

Sims, W. P., Esq. Supdt. Lunatic Asylum, Calcutta, ., 1851 

Sinclair, Lieut. J. J. I)e. C., Artillery, Aurungabad, .. 1851 

Skinner, Capt. James, Belaspore, vifl. Sccundrabad, N. W. P. 1851 
Skinner,t C. Bruce, Esq. Barrister at Law,.. .. .. 1851 

Skipwith, F., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .. .. 1842 

Sleeman, Lieut .-Colonel William Henry, (1st Regiment N. I.) 

Resident at Lucknow, .. .. . .s .. .. 1836 

Small,t James, Esq.,.. .. .. .. .. .. 1843 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. Proprietor of the Hurkaru Newspaper, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1835 

Smith, George Henry, Esq. Civil service, Delhi, .. .. 1835 

Smith, Edward, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. . •• 1841 

Smith, Major L. II., (6th Rcgt. Light Cavalry) Meerut, .. 1849 

Smith, Gow M., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. 1850 

Smith, Gapt. E. Fleetwood, (23rd Regt. N. I.) Dacca, .. 1852 

Smyth, Capt. J. H., (Artillery) Jullundur, .. .. .. 1851 

Sparkes, Capt. T. P., Assistant Commissioner, Arracan, .. 1852 

Spottiswoode, Major H., (Commanding 21st N. I.) Sealkote, 1852 
Sreckissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1835 

Stalkartt, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1845 

Staples,f Capt. N. A., (Artillery,) .’. .. .. .. 1847 

Staunton, M. S., Esq. Assistant, Military Auditor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Steer, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Backergungc, .. .. 1853 

Steers, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Stevcnson,*f William, Esq. Junior, M.D., .. .. .. 1834 

Stewart, Wm. McAdara, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Stiven, W. S., Esq. M.D., Medical service, Moradabad, .. 1852 

Stopfordjf Robert, Esq. Merchant, ■. .. .. .. 1848 

Stowell, C. S., Esq. Merchant, Agra, .. .. .. 1839 

Strong, F. P., Esq.~ Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. 1827 

Strover, Crawford, Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. 1853 

Stuart, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1847 

Sumbonauth Pundit, Baboo, Pleader Sudder Court, Calcutta, 1853 
Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military Board Office, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1838 

Sutherland, Charles J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Sutt Chum Ghosal, Rajah, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Swatman, Lt.-Col. Wm. (15th Regt. N. I.) Peshawar, .. 1845 

Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Bombay, .. .. 1845 

Taylor, Capt. P. M., (Nizam’s service) Lingsauggoor, 1849 

Taylor, Lieut. F. S., (Bengal Engineers,) Meerut, . .. 1853 





Jdmittiul. 

Taylor, W., Esq. Civil service, Arrah, .. .. .. 1853 

Taylor, Lieut. Alexander, (Bengal Engineers,) Punjab, •.. 1853 

Teil, John, Esq. Kidderpore, .. .. ... .. 1846 

Terraneau, W. H., Esq. Salt Dept., Calcutta, .. .. 185.3 

Terry, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, .. .. 1846 

Thclwall, Capt. J. B., (H. M. 24th Regt.) Sealkote, ., 1851 

Thiault, G., feq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Thomas, R. M., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1849 

Thomas, J. P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Thomson,j-R. Scott, Esq. Surgeon, .. .. .. 1838 

Tliorason, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Thomton,f John, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1842 

Thurbum,f R. V., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1844 

Tombs, Capt. Fred., (18th N. I.) Pension Pay Master, 

Dinapore,. .. 1853 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy-Collector, Bolundshnhur, 1843 

Tranter, Geo., Esq. Medical service, Mehcedporc, .. .. 1840 

Trevor, Edward Tayler, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1840 

Tripp, n. D., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. .. .. 1852 

Troup, Capt. R., (63rd N. I.) Commandant 2nd Oude 
Local Infantry, Sultanpore, .. .. .. .. 1849 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Civil service, Benares, .. .. 1837 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. or Secy, for the time being Local 
Committee, Allahabad, .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Turnbull, Lieut. A. D., (Bengal Engineers) Roorkee, .. 1851 

Turnbull, G. D., Esq. Civil service, Bolundshnhur, .. 1853 

Turncr,*fThos. Jacob, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1836 

Turner,t Alfred, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1847- 

Twcmlow,f Brigadier George, (Nizam’s Army,) .. 1841 

VAiinnN, A. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. .. 1851 

Vetch, Major H., (54th Regt. N. I.) De, y. Commissioner 
of Assam, Gowhatti, .. ... .. .. 1842 

Vincent, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Cawnpore, .. .. 1846 

Viziauagram, Mcerza Rajah Yizeram Guzputty Rauze Baha- 
door. Rajah of, ‘ .. .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Vos,J J. M., Esq. Architect, .. .. .. .. 1847 

Wallace, A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,.1843 

Walters,Henry, Esq., .. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Ward, J. J. Esq. Civil service. East Burdwan, .. .. 1852 

Warwick, B., Esq. Calcutta,.. .. .. .. .. 1849 

Warwick,f Chas., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Watson,* Robert, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

Watson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,.1852 

Wauchope,-|»S., Esq. Civil service,.* 1848 

Weld, Lt. Geo., Fort Adjutant, Chunar,.1851 
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Jdmilied. 

West, C. H., Esq. Merchant, Lahore, .. .. .. 1850 

Western, Major J. R., (Engineers) Jullundnr, .. .. 1842 

Western, J., Esq. (Dorse Artillery) Bangalore, .. .. 1849 

Whampoa, Mr., Merchant, Singapore, .. .. .. 1850 

Wheeler, Lieutenant G. R. (1st Regt. N. I.) Peshawur, .. 1853 

Whitelock, T. W., Esq. Surgeon, Nizam’s Army, Uingolec, 1852 
Wienholt, W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1848 

Wight,*f Robert, Esq. M. D., Madras Medical service, .. 1836 

Wilby, G. R., Esq. Editor of the DelM Gazette, Delhi, .. 1851 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Bareilly, .. ... 1840 

Williamson, Lieut. James, (49th Regt. N. 1.) 5th Regt. 

Punjab N. I., Dhera Ghazee Khan, .. .. .. 1849 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1827 

Wilson, A. G., Em. Deputy Magistrate, Gyah, .. .. 1847 

Wilson, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Opium Agent, Ghazeepore, . 1848 

Wilson, H. R., Esq. Deputy Collector, Budaon, .. .. 1852 

Wilsone, C. M. Esq. Munglepore, .. .. .. .. 1853 

Wingrove, E., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Withecombe, J. R., Esq. Civil Asst.-Surgeon, Darjeeling, .. 1851 

Withers, H. H., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Wood, Dr. Andrew, Medical service, Sealkote, .. .. 1852 

Wray, G. O., Esq. Calcutta,.. .. .. .. .. 1852 

Wyatt, G. N., Esq. Indigo planter, Champarun, .. .. 1848 

Wyld, Capt. W., (4th Lancers) Sealkote, .. .. .. 1851 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, . 1844 

Young, G. L., Esq. Indigo planter, Midnaporc, .. .. 1846 

Young, Robert, Esq. Berhampore, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Young, R. H., Esq. Indigo planter, Surdali, .. .. 1851 





CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


BELONGING TO THE 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

JANUARY, 1854. 


^gricttltttve, (iKatDientitg, i^atuval 


Abercrombie, (John) Gardener’s Dictionary, .. 1 Vol. 

-(-) Practical Gardener, .... 1 „ 

Addresses to the Agricultural Society of South Caro¬ 
lina, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 „ 

Annals of Horticulture, from 1846 to 1849, .. 4 „ 

-of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 

York, Vols. 1 and 2, . 2 „ 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Yol. XI... 1 „ 

Archer, (T. C.) Popular Economic Botany,.. .. 1 „ 

Audot, (-) Le Bon Jardinicr, for 1845, .. 1 „ 

Bell, (John) Practical Treatise on th j culture of 
Sugar-cane in Bengal and distillation of Rum, .. 1 „ 

Blackette’s and Zoega’s Manual of the art of making 

and refining Sugar from Beet,. 1 „ 

Blanco, (Manuel) Flora de Pilipinas, .. .. 1 „ 

Bonaparte, (Chas. Lucien) American Ornithology 

Vols. 1 to 4, . 4 „ 

Bridgman, (T.) Gardener’s Assistant,. 1 „ 

Buist, (Robert) American Flower Garden Directory, 1 „ 

Cairo, English Agriculture, in 1850 and 1851, .. 1. ., 

Calcutta Journal of Natural History, Vols. 1 to 8,.. 8 „ 




Cassanova, (J. N.) Essai sur Ic Madar, 

Cattle, Their breed, management and diseases (Li¬ 
brary of Useful Knowledge,) 

Clater, (Francis) Every man his own Cattle Doctor, 
Cobb, (J. n.) Silk Manual, 

Cobbett, (Wm.) English Gardener, .. 

Cultivator, The, Vols. 1 to 4, bound in one Vol., .. 

Darwin, (Erasmus) Phytologia, 

DeCandolle’s Vegetable Organography, Vols. 1 and 2, 
D’Homergue and Duponceau, Essays on American 

Silk, a. a. a. aa aa aa 

Dickson, (Adam) on Agriculture, Vols. 1 and 2, .. 
Domestic Gardener’s Manual, (Author unknown,) .. 
Don, (George) General System of Gardening and Bo¬ 
tany, Vols. 1 to 4, a; 

Evans’ Sugar Planter’s Manual, 

Farmer’s Cabinet, Vol. 2, .. 

Fessendens, (T. G.) Farmer’s Library, (New Ameri¬ 
can Gardener,) 

. . Fanner’s Library, (The Complete 

Farmer,) .. 

Fisher, (S. J.) Observations on the Character and 
Culture of the European Vine, 

Fitzmauricc, (W.) Treatise on the cultivation of Su¬ 
gar-cane, and the manufacture of Sugar, .. 

Florist’s Journal, Vol. 1, 

Forsyth, (Wm.) On the Culture and Management of 
Fruit Trees, 

Fortune, (R.) Wanderings in China (2nd Edition,).. 

-Tea districts of China and India, 

Fruits, (Table) of India, 

Gardener’s Chronicle, from 1841 to 1852,.. 
-Dictionary, The, (Author unknown), .. 





XXI 


Gardener's Magazine of Botany, Vols. 1 to 3, .. 3 Vols. 

Glenny’s Hand-Book of Practical Gardening, .. 1 „ 

-to the Fruit and Vegetable 

Garden, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 „ 

-to the Flower Garden and 

Greenhouse, .. .. .. .. .. 1 ,, 

Graliam, (John) Catalogue of Bombay Plants, .. 1 „ 

Greenhouse Companion, The, (Author unknown), .. 1 „ 

Griffith, (Wra.) leones Plantarum Asiaticamm :— 

Part 1,—Development of Organs in Phanteroga- 

mous Plants, (C copies),.. .. .. 1 „ 

Part 2,—On the higher Cryptogamous Plants 

(3 copies), .. .. .. .. 1 

Part 3,—Monocotyledonous Plants, (3 copies) .. 1 „ 

-Notulee ad Plantas Asiaticas:— 

Part 1,—Development of Organs, &c. (C copies), 1 ,, 

Part 2,—Cryptogamous Plants, (3 copies), .. 1 ,, 

Part 3,—Monocotyledonous Plants, (3 copies),.. 1 ,, 

-Private Journals and Travels in India, 

(8 copies), .. .. .. ,. .. .. 1 „ 

Griffith, (Wm.) Itinerary Notes on Plants, collected 

in India, (3 copies), . 1 „ 

-Palms of British East India, (5 copies), 5 

IIoARE, (Clement) on the Grape Vine, .. .. 1 „ 

Hooker’s Journal of Botany and Kew Oardcu Mis¬ 
cellany, Vols. 1 to S, .. .. .. .. 5 ,, 

Hovey, (C. M.) American Magazine of Horticul¬ 
ture, Vols. 1 to 4, .. .. .. .. .. 4 „ 


Johnson, (6. W.) Dictionary of Modem Gardening 
(Edited by D. Landreth of Philadelphia,) 

--—■ History of English Gardening, 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural So¬ 
ciety of India, Vols. 1 to 7, 

. of, the Horticultural Society of London, 

Vols. 1 to 8, . 



8 





13 Volt. 


xjrii 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 

Vols. 1 to 13, 

-of Agriculture, (New Series,) from July, 1843, 

to March, 1853, .. .. .. .. .. 5 „ 

Keith, (Rev. P.) Botany, Vola. 1 and 2, .. .. 2 „ 

Kenwick, (Wm.) American Silk Grower’s Guide, .. 1 „ 


Lawson’s Cultivated Grasses, 

.—- Agriculturist’s Manual,. 

-Vegetable Products of Scotland, .. 

Le Bon Jardinier, 

Lindley (John) Vegetable Kingdom, 

-Natural System of Botany,.. 

- ■ Theory of Horticulture, 

Lindley’s Glossary of Botanical Terms, 

Loudon Journal of Botany, Vols. 1 to 3, 

Loudon, (J. C.) Gardener’s Magazine, Vols, 1 to 14 
and 19, 

--- Arboretum et Fruticetum Britauni- 

cum, Vols. 1 to 8, 

. .—— Encyclopedia of Plants, .. 

-of Agriculture, 

- Suburban Horticulturist, , 

■ -- (Mrs.) Ladies’ Flower Garden, (Annuals), 

-Ditto, ditto, (Perennials), 

- Ditto, ditto, (Bulbous Plants), . 

Low, (David) Practical Agriculture, 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


» 


15 




8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 




Maddock, (James) Florist’s Directory, 

Manning, (Robert) Book of Fruits, .. 

Mason’s Natural Productions of Burmah, (8 copies), 
McIntosh (C.) Orchard and Fruit Garden, ., 

-Green-house, Hot-house, and Stove, 

-Flower Garden, 

McMahon, (Bernard) American Gardener’s Calen¬ 
dar, . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




I 




xxiii 


Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 

Vols. 1, 3, 4 and 5, .. . 4* Vols. 


New England Farmer, Vols. 15 and 16, .. 2 


Paxton, (Joseph) Botanical Dictionary, and Sup¬ 
plement, .. .. .. .. .. . 2 

Paxtons’ Flower Garden, Vols. 1 to 3, .. .. 3 

——- Magazine of Botany, Vols. 1 to 16, .. 16 

Piddiugtoii, (H.) Indian Plants, (3 copies), .. 1 

-Tabular View of the Generic Charac¬ 
ters in Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, .. .. 1 

Porter, (G. R.) Tropical Agriculturist, .. .. 1 

-Directions for the culture of Sugar¬ 
cane, ScCtf .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Proceedings of the Agricultural and Horticultural So¬ 
ciety of India, from January 1841 to June 1842,.. 1 

- -- of the Royal Society of Van Dieman’s 

Land, Vol. 1, .. .. .. .. .. l 


y9 

» 

9 > 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Quakterly Journal of Agriculture, Vol. 13, .. 1 


Rennie, (James) Alphabet of Gardening, .. .. 1 

Reports on the culture and manufacture of Cotton 
wool. Raw Silk and Indigo, (2 copies), .. .. 1 

-of the Royal Horticultural Society of Corn¬ 
wall, Vol. 1, .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Rhind’s Vegetable Kingdom, .. .. 1 

Riddell, (R.) Brief Manual of Gardening in the Dcc- 
cau, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Risso, (A.) Histoire Naturclle des Grangers, .. 1 

Robinson, (S. H.) Bengal Sugar Planter, (6 copies), 1 

Rogers, (-) Vegetables,' their cultivation and 

cookery, .. .. .. .. .. ■■ I 

Roxburgh, (Wm.) Flora Indica, Vols. 1 to 3, .. 3 

-,-(Wallich’s) Vols. 1 and 2, .. 1* 

-Hortus Bengalensis,.... .. 1 




xjxiv 

Roxburgh, Obserrations on substitutes for Hemp and 

Flax, (2 copies),. 

Royle, (J. F.) Illustrations of Himalayan Botany,.. 
Royle, (J. F.) Productive Resources of India (5 cops.) 
- ■ ' On the Culture of Cotton in India,.. 

Sheep, their breed, management, and diseases, (Li¬ 
brary of Useful Knowledge,) 

Silk Manufacture, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopsedia, .. 
Southey, (Thos.) on Colonial Wools, (2 copies). 
Speedily, (Wm.) on the culture of the Grape Vine,.. 

-on Rural Economy, 

Speede, (G. T. F.) Indian Kitchen, Fruit and Flow¬ 
er Garden,.. 

-New Indian Gardener, (3 copies), 

Spry, (H. n.) Plants required for India, (2 copies), 
Stephens, (Henry) Book of the Farm, Vols. 1 to 3,.. 
Sugar-cane culture in Jamaica, eight practical treatises, 

Tbait]^ Complet de la culture, fabrication et rente 

du Tabac,. 

Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural So¬ 
ciety of Scotland, (New Series,) from July 1843 

to March 1853,. 

- of the Royal Agricultural Society of 

Jamaica, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Half-Yearly Volumes, 
commencing January, 184.5, 

■ - - of the Agricultural and Horticultural 

Society of India, Vols. 1 to 8, 

Vegetable Substances, Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, 

Voigt, (J. 0.) Hortns Suburbanus Calcuttensis, (2 
copies),. 

Ward, (N. B.) on the Growth of Plants in closely 

glazed cases, . 

Washington’s Agricultural Correspondence,.. 






xxv 


Wight, (Robert) Contributions to the Botany of 

India, . 1 Vol. 

-—- Figures of Indian Plants, Vol: 3, 

Parts 2,3, and 4, and Vol. 4, Parts 1 and 2, 

--- and Amott’s Prodomus Floroe- 

PeninsuliE India) Orientalis, Vol. 1, .. .. 1 ,» 


Prologs, anti mrBtrtnf« 

American Journal of Science and Arts, Vols. 15 
and 16, .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 Vols. 

Chaptai,, (J. a.) Chemistry applied to Agriculture, 1 „ 

Cotton Manufacture of Dacca, .. .. .. 1 „ 

Crabb’s Technical Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 1 ,, 

Davy, (Iluinphry) Agricultural Chemistry, .. 1 „ 

DcLuc, (J. A.) Letters on Geology, .. .. 1 „ 

Dictionaire Encyclo]>6diqac des Arts ct M6tiers 

M6chaniques .. .. .. .. .. 23 ,, 

Exhibition, (Great, of 1851,) Official, descriptive 
and illustrated Catalogue, Part 4, Colonies and 
Foreign States, Division 1, .. .. .. 1 » 

-Lectures on the results of the, delivered 

before the Society of Arts, Vols, 1 and 2, (2 copies), 2 „ 


Faekner, (F.) Muck Manual, . 1 „ 

India Review, or Journal of Foreign Science and the 

Arts* .. .. •• •• •• •• 1 jj 


Johnston, (J. F. W.) Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, .. 

Journal of the Asi.Ttic Society of Bengal, Vols; 1 

to 22), •. 

[iV. JB.—Some of these Volumes are in twe Parts.] 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 
and Ireland, Vols. 3 to 13, 

-of the Indian Archipelago Vols. 1 to 6, 

-(India) of Medical Science, Vols. 1 to 3, .. 

Leon, (John A.) on the Art of Manufacturing and 
Refining Sugar, (3 copies), 

Liebig, (Justus) Chemistry of Agriculture and Physio¬ 
logy. . 

Lyell, (Charles) Geology,. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vols. 2 
to 1G, 

N, B .—With Parts 1, 2, and 5, of Vol. 1. 

Magazine of Science, Vols. 1, 2, 7, 8 and 9, 

Maunder, (Samuel) Scientific and Literary Treasury, 
McClelland, (John) Report on the Geological Survey 
of India, (2 copies). 

Mechanic’s Magazine, Vols. 42 to .59, 

Mitchell, (John) Agricultural Analysis, 

Morton, (John), Soils, their Nature, &c., .. 

O’Shaughnessy, (W. B.) Bengal Dispensatory, .. 

PniLiiiPPS, (John) Guide to Geology, 

Proceedings of the Committee of Agriculture and 
Commerce of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, 

Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, 

Robison, (John) Mechanical Philosophy, .. 

Ryan’s, (Professor) Clausseu Flax Process,.. 

ScoFFERN on the Manufacture of Sugar, .. 

Sheer’s Directions for testing Cane Juice, .. 

Sugar ftom Beets, on the Art of Making and Re¬ 
fining, 





XXVll 


Thomson, (A. T.) London Dispensatory, .. .. 1 

Transactions of the Society of Arts of London, Vols. 

1 to 55, and Parts 1 and 2 of Supplemental Vol. 

for 1846-48, 53 

N. 1?.—Vols. 18 and 19 are wanting. 

Ure, (Andrew) Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 1 
-- ' ■ " Cotton Manufactures of Great Bri¬ 
tain, .• •• .. .. .. .. 1 

Van-Rensseelaers, (Jer.) Lectures on Geology,.. 1 

Year Book of Facts, Vols. 1846 to 1853, and Extra 
Vol. for 1851. 9 


aronttitevr^^ I9outit0, 

Better, (D.) Topography and Statistics of Southern 
Oude, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Commercial Annual, or a tabular statement of the 
e-xternal commerce of Bengal, from 1836 to 1851, 14 

Madras Statistics of the Trade of the M:,dras Terri¬ 
tories, for 1849 and 1850,.. .. .. .. 1 

McCulloch, (J. E.) Statistical Account of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire, .. .. .. .. .. 2 

-- Commercial Dictionary, (1837), I 

Report of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, for 1851,.. .. .. .. 1 

Sheffield, (Lord) Observations on the Commerce 
of the 4>nerican States,. J 

Sleeman, (W. H.) Political Economy, .. .. 1 



xxviii 


Statistics of tlie North-Western Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency, .. .. .. .. l Vol. 

Statistics of E. I. Sugar, (6 copies),. 1 „ 

Taylor, (James) Topography and Statistics of Dacca, 1 ,, 

Annual Report of the American Com. of Patents, 
for 1845 and 1847, . 2 Vols. 

Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, .. .. 2 „ 

Ceylon Miscellany, Vols. 1 and 2, .. .. .. 2 „ 

Hodgson, (B. II.) Aborigines of Bengal,.. .. 1 „ 

Low, (Col.) Dissertation on Penang and Province 
Wellesley, (5 copies), .. .. .. •. 1 

Orfila, (M.P.) on Poisons, . 1 „ 

Pamphlets, on Various Subjects, bound in, .. 2 ,, 

Phipps, (John) Ship Building in India, .. .. 1 „ 

Picnic Magazine, Vols. 1 to 4, .. .. .. 4 „ 

Records of the Government of Bengal, 1 to 13, .. 13 „ 

-of the Government of India, 1 to 3, .. 3 ,, 

SiMMONDS, (P.L.) Colonial Magazine, Vols. 3 to 20, 18 „ 

Spry, (H. H.) Modern India, .. .. .. 2 „ 

Starkey’s Punjaubee Dictionary, .. .. .. 1 „ 

Thompson, (Geo.) Lectures on British India, .. 1 ,» 



UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOGIHY. , 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 
Confirmed by Sjieeial Jet of Parliament 6 William IV'.CItapler 64. 

Invested Capital £630,000, of wMch 46 Lacs of Rs. 
are held by the Indian Branch. 

London Office, No, 1 . ICiny William Street, 

Chairman.- Sm Heniiy Wileock, K. L. S. 

Actuary ,— David Jone-s, Es«. 

SttHidii 

Directors, 

C, 11. Prinsep, Esa. j W. H. Smodit, Esa. 

W. W. Kettlewei.!., Esa. i Wileiam Grey, Esu. 

Ja.mes Josepu Mackenzie, E^a. 

Physician.—Joan Jacksov, Es«. 


Ayents and Secretaries .— Messrs. Uraddon and Co. 


Madras Agent. Bombay Agent. 

Messrs. Bainbridge & Co. I Messrs. Leckie & Co. 


1. —The marked success which has attended the operations of this 
Society, justifies the Directors in calling the attention of the public, to 
the peculiar advautages held out by this Institution to all classes desi¬ 
rous of effecting assurance upon lives. 

2. —The Tables of premium have been frame, with the greatest care. 
Those applicable to Indian lives have been especially prepared from the 
experience of Indian mortality, and from the records of the East Indian 
Government, and are as moderate as is deemed consistent with perfect 
security. 

3. —Proposals are received for Insurances for the whole terra of life, 
either on a, participating scale, or on a non-participatiny scale at a lower 
rate of premium. Also for short periods varying from one to seven years 
on very moderate terms. 

4. —An annual division is made of one-fifth of the ascertained profits 
of tho five preceding years, the other four-fifths being set apart to enter 
into the average of succeeding years. 

6.—Of tho sum annually divisible seventy-five per cent, is apportioned 
to policy-holders on the participating scale, who have paid six annual 
premiums, and these profits can be applied either in reduction of sub¬ 
sequent premiums, or as a bonus to the original amount of the policy. 
Tho remaining tioenly-five per cent, of the profits is apportioned to the 
share-holders.* * 

6.—During the last twelve years the reduction of Premium on poli¬ 
cies entitled to participate in profits has averaged more than 44 per cent, 
and during the last three years it has been declared at the rate of 45 
per cent, on the original annual amount. 



7.—The following table will shew the result of the last division of profits 
as declared on Vie 11th May, 1853. 


Age. 

Date of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original 

Annual 

Premium. 

i 

Reduction. 

I 

Reduced 

Annual 

Premium. 



Co’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

! Co.’s Rs. 



on or 

10,000 

420 

189-0 

231-0 


before 

10,000 

480 

1 216-0 

264-0 


the 11th 

10,000 

590 

, 265-8 1 

1 324-0 


May, 1848. 

10,000 

740 

333-0 

1 407-0 

Hi 

10,000 

1,030 

403-8 

1 506-8 


8.—The following is an Extract of the rates of premium for short term 
Policies and for Assurances for life without participation in profits. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF RUPEES 1,000. 

Civil. 


Age. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

1 

5 years. 

7 years. 

Life with 
out profits. 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

32 

30 

27 

28 

28 

29 

39 

40 

32 

32 

32 

33 

49 

50 

38 

40 

40 

43 

62 

' 60 

51 

52 

56 


88 


Military. 


Age. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

5 years. 

7 years. 


20 

26 

27 

28 

28 

36 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34 

45 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

53 

50 

45 

46 

47 

48 

64 

60 

56 

57 

60 

64 

90 


9.—On return of Assurers to Europe for a permanent residence, their 
premiums are immediately reduced to the English rates, both on the 
participating and non-participating scales. 

• 10.—Military Officers holding civil appointments are allowed to sub¬ 
scribe at the civil rates of premium. 

11. —Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such payments. 

12. —Medical referees are remunerated by the Society. 

13. —At the period of last annual valuation, the Assets of this Society 
were ascertained to be upwards of £630,000. The amount of Policies 
in force about £2,000,000, and the annual income arising »om premiums 
thereon £90,000, exclusive of interest on the invested capital. 

BRADDON AND CO. 

Agents and Secretaries. 


Calcutta, November 1, 1863. 









Indian Rates of the Universal Life Assurance Society. 


TABLE NO. I.-CIVIL SERVICE. 

Annual PreTniums required for the Assurance of 
l.OOU Ks. for periods from One U> Seven years, on 
the Lives of persons in the 11. C. Civil Service, and 
others not exposed to the hazards of Military and 
Maritime occupations, without jimrtieipaiion in the 
Profits of the Society, 


Age. I 

One 

year. 

Three 

years. 

Pive ! 
years. | 

Seven 

years. 

IS 

21 

22 

23 

23 

19 

22 

22 

23 

24 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

21 

22 

23 

24 

24 

22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

24 

24 

24 

25 

26 

25 

24 

24 

25 

26 

26 

1 24 

25 

26 

27 

27 

25 

• 26 

27 

28 

28 

; 26 

27 

28 

28 

29 

! 27 

28 

28 

28 

30 

; 27 

28 

28 

29 

31 

, 28 

28 

29 

29 

32 

28 

29 

29 

30 

33 

28 • 

29 

30 

30 

34 

28 

go 1 

.30 

; 31 

33 

30 

30 

31 

. 31 

36 

30 

30 

31 

: 32 

37 

31 

31 

32 

32 

3S 

31 

32 

32 

32 

39 

31 

32 

32 

32 

40 

32 

32 

32 

33 

41 

32 

32 

33 

34 

42 

32 

32 j 

.34 

35 

43 

33 

34 ! 

35 

36 

44 

34 

35 

35 

36 

45 

34 

35 

36 

38 

46 

35 

36 

36 

39 

47 

36 

36 

38 

40 

48 

36 

37 

39 

40 

49 

37 

39 

40 

42 

50 

38 

40 

40 

43 

51 

40 

40 

42 

44 

53 

40 

42 

44 

45 

53 

42 

44 

44 

47 

54 

43 

44 

46 

48 

55 

44 

45 

48 

48 

56 

45 

47 

48 

50 

57 

46 

48 

60 

52 

6S 

4N 

60 

52 

54 

59 

49 

51 

64 

56 

60 

51 

62 1 

56 

60 


TABLE NO. S.-MILITAEY AND NAVAL. 

Annual Premii^'is required for the Assurance of 
l.UtN) Ks. for periods from <^foe to Seven years, on 
the Lives of pertons ei^clfted to the hazards of 
Military and M aribmf'o’ceupations, without parti- 
etpa^ion in the Profits of the Sodeiy, 


Age. 

One 

year. 

Three 

years. 

Five 

years. 

Seven 

years. 

18 

2.' 

25 

26 

27 

19 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

26 

27 

28 

28 

21 

27 

28 

28 

28 

22 

28 

28 

28 

29 

23 

28 

28 

29 

30 

24 

28 

28 

29 

30 

25 

28 

29 

30 

31 

26 

29 

30 

31 

32 

27 

29 

30 

31 

32 

28 

30 

31 

32 

32 

29 

31 

32 

.32 

33 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34 

31 

.32 

33 

34 

35 

32 

32 

34 

34 

36 

33 

33 

35 

36 

36 

34 

34 

36 

36 

37 

35 

35 

36 

37 

.38 

36 

36 

36 

37 

38 

37 

36 

37 

38 

39 

38 

37 

38 

39 

40 

39 

38 

39 

40 

40 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

41 

40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

40 

40 

41 

42 

43 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

41 

41 

43 

44 

45 

42 

42 

43 

44 

46 

43 

43 

44 

44 

4' 

43 

44 

44 

45 

4o 

44 

44 

45 

46 

49 

44 

4.5 

46 

48 

50 

45 

46 

47 

48 

61 

46 

47 

48 

49 

.52 

47 

48 

49 

60 

53 

48 

49 

50 

62 

64 

49 

60 

52 

62 

66 

60 

61 

62 

63 

60 

61 

62 

'63 

55 

67 

62 

63 

te 

56 

58 

63 

55 

66 

58 

69 

54 

66 

68 

60 

60 

56 

.57 

60 

64 


* « Premium are received in half-yeartp paymenU for the eonvenienee of the Assured, but in case of 
* lapse the full premium of the current year will be charged. 


Table No.t. Example.—A person aped 80, may, by paying 87 Rs., secure >.000 Rs. to his repre¬ 
sentatives, if his deat.i should occur within one year? ifwUliia^os years by paying 88 Rs. annually, and 
if within seven years, by paying 29 Rs. per annum. 

Table No. 8, Exampie.-A person aged *0, may by paying 38 Rs. secure 1,000 Rs. to his re- 
presentatives, if his death should occur within one year; if within^w yean by paying 33 Rs. annual¬ 
ly and if within seven years by paying 34 Rs. per annum. 







UNIVERSAL UFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

WHOLE LIFE. 
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Table I 
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MILITARY AND 
NAVAL. 
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49 
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31 
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34 

35 

36 
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37 

38 
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39 
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35 
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10 
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36 
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37 
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56 
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61 
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8 
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39 
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48 

62 
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3 

2 

15 

2 

39 

40 

69 

49 

63 
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16 

9 

40 

41 

60 

51 

64 
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3 4 

9 
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18 
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41 

42 

62 

62 

65 

55 
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11 
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63 
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66 
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43 
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65 

64 
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3 
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45 
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67 

70 
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3 14 

5 

3 

7 

0 

46 

47 

69 

68 

72 

61 

3 16 

9 

3 

9 

1 

47 

48 

70 

60 

73 

62 

3 19 

4 

3 

11 

6 

48 

49 

72 

61 

76 

63 

4 2 

3 

3 

14 

1 

49 

60 

%i' 

62 

77 

64 

4 5 

6 

3 

17 

0 

60 

61 
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66 

79 

67 

4 9 

1 

4 

0 

3 

61 

62 

79 

68 

81 

70 

4 12 

10 

4 

3 

7 

52 

63 

81 

71 

83 

73 

4 16 

11 

4 

7 

3 

53 

54 

84 

74 

86 

76 
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4 

11 

1 

64 

65 

87 

76 

89 

78 
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10 

4 

15 
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65 

66 

89 

79 

91 

81 

6 10 10 

4 

19 
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66 

67 

92 

81 

94 

83 
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2 

6 

4 

7 

67 

68 

96 

•64 
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86 
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10 

6 

9 

8 

58 

69 

99 

86 
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88 
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7 

6 14 10 

59 

60 

10.8 ! 

88 
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90 
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2 

6 19 11 ' 
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Uat of Orchideons Pluts bdigenous to Assam and the Neighbouring 
Hills of Khasya, Bootan, Aec. 


Size and Colour of 
Flower. 


1* Microdtylis VTalUchii? Small, pea green • 

S Oberonia indifolia • • Minute, yellow^li 11 



» 8 |». 

4 Liporis sp 
& „ sp. • • • 

6|» „ sp. . 

7* „ sp, • • • 

8 Otoclnms fuspus • 

9 „ allmi • • • 

10 Pholitlota imbriCBta 

11 „ nndulata < 

18** „ articulati • 

n* „ sp. .. . 

li* .. sp. .. . 

15 Cadogyne flavida • 

16 „ undulata • 

n* „ flnibriata? . 

]6*Nf 1 ii unifiora 


Walltchiana 

occllata 


Gardneriana 

cribtula 


dinum 

34 M umbelktum 

„ Kkasyiinum 
36«fF i> sp. • • 

>t sp. • • 

3ii« » sp. • * 

39 >« sp. 

40 ti sp. «• 

41#* Cirrhopetaium Sp. 


46# rriewinasuavis 
47# Eriatlava •• 


ferruginea 

paniuulata 


Aporum ancopb 
„ cuspidatum 

„ Bp. • 

„ sp. .. 


!4inaU, yellow • •• 

Lar^sh, green yellow* • 
Small, deep purple •• 
„ yeliowbli brown 
„ „ and white 

,, whito •« • • 


j ,1 yellow ■ • •• 

. Largish, white • • 

, „ „ and brown 

s „ „ and lateri* 

Uons 

, „ white * • 

• Large, white, yellow, & 

rose 

> „ and rose* • 

• pale yellow & 
deep orange 

„ white and yell. 

' „ „ streaked 

with bnaht yellow 
‘Small,brown and) ellow 
>'La]go, yell, and brown 

• Small, uruwn and yell. 

„ white & brown 
.1 „ pale yellow .. 

I „ while (^rc(ty)* i 

• Largish, pale cinnamon 


33#* BoibophyUuiuleopar-j'Large, yellow spotted 


withpnrplc 

'Largish, dull yellow • • 
greenish • • 
•| Largish, bright yellow 

• Smul, white, Lragrant 

• „ dull purple •. 


»Small, grcenlfcb, fra- ^ 
I grant 

«l „ dnll purple »• . 
Large, brown md yell, 

• Largish, dull purple • • i 

Large, white, purple ft > 
yellow 

• Largibh, dull yellow and 

brown* • 

• Largish, white streaked 

with brown 

• I, „ tinged i 

with yellow 

„ lerrugincons >• ! 
•Small, spotted with ! 
purple 

• Largish, white • * < • 

• „ „ and dull 

purple 

• Minute,rosy’ »• ”•» 

• Small, whito •. * • 


Urgish, while, yellow, 
and brown I 


Dendrobi_ _ 

„ keterocal^um, 

„ Curysanthum* 

„ Paxtuni • 
„ ap. like do. • 
„ lormosum « 

„ longicornu, * 
„ calctioius • 

), sulcatnm, • 
„ Jenkinsii • 
„ cmrulesccns • 
„ nobilc • • • 

„ Gibsonii » 
„ btuposutn • 


arge, pink and yellow 
„ yell, and brown 
fragra^ 

• „ lively yell, and 

brown 

• M •» »» 

• „ orange ft brown 

•iVery lejg:c, white and 
I yollow, tragrant 

• Large, white and orange 
»Very dark yellow, rose, 
I aod purple 
•'Large, yell, and purple 

• „ lively yellow •• 

• „ deep lively purp. 

• „ white rosa purii. 

• „ yellow ft brown 

• Small, whito •• •• 


Cambridgeanum lively yellow and 
brown 

transperens *. „ deep lively purp. 

like do., various „ paio robe ft pur. 

Devonianum** „ lilac rose ft yell. 

Dalhousiauum •, rose, white, end 

purple 

multicaule •» „ whito and purp. 

Gnlilthii • • „ pale yellow and 

orange. 

Formerl •» „ lively „ „ 

densiflorum * < „ whito ft orange 


„ Formerl • 
„ densiflorum * 
paUlid. 

do. roseum 


83#* •, do. roseum „ pele rose and 

I orange 

84 ' „ iutemediuzo • •' „ paio joUow and 

brown 

85# „ sp. *. „ livelyomge •* 

86* „ sp. „ yellow and 

brown 

87#* „ sp. •• *• „ yellow, pink, ft 

brown 

88# ,1 Sp. •• •• „ pink ^nd yellow 

89#* Spathoglottis pube>, Largish, yellow ft purp 
bccns 

90 Arundina bamhusi* Laige, palo rose ft livu- 


I folia 

ol* Phaius grandifoUuS'< 

I 92 ,i Walichii • 

I 93* „ maculata • 

' 94* „ albufi •• • 

' 95#* Aputaria scniUs • 
96## A. latifolia «• • 

' 97* Eulophia virens • 

198*# „ bp. *. • 

99#* M * * • 

100#* „ sp. •* . 

101** M sp. •• 

102 Vanda teres«• « 


ly purple ycli. ft br. 

„ white, brown, ft 
purple 


„ mulHflora 
„ ccerulea 
sp. .. 
„ sp. •* 

>, sp. .. 


ILargiah, rose and green 

7 . 

Utrge, green and white 
„ doll yellow and 
brown 

„ deep purple *. 

„ green and yelL 
„ ^iurplish green 
Very mosy purple 
yellow aw brown 
Landshigralij^ white, 
and purjMO'w 
„ whito amnoso 
IVcry large, deep bke 
Largish, duU putpIcLmw 
.1 »i ftglra ' 
„ yellow and bf.« * ; 


» ep. •• ,, „ ycilow ana or.* * 

Caraarotispurpnria.,|Small, yellow and purp. 
Micropera pallida «• „ pale yellow «. 


Saceolabium micran* Small, rosy 
turn 


iLtf^fish, livehbpotted I 













To. 

Naves. 

Sise and Colour of 
Flower. 

1 

: Hath. 

3 

Saccolabium papiUo> 

Sma’ ^■”ale jeilow and 

Epi. 


sum 

„ Calceolare ^ 

purpk 

,, 3niowa’‘dbr.»» 

Do. 


„ sp. like ditto t .* 

. . iKedl'to & rose 

Do. 


II cuoifolium •• 

.•> •• •• 

Do. 


„ dasypogon •. 
II apuend'fttlatum 

„ green and purp. 

Do. 

„ yellow •• •• 

Da 

« 

.1 .. 

„ rosy and deep 

Do. 

# 

Sercanthus sp. •• 

purple 

Do. 


II sp. • • • • 

^mall, rosy • • • • 

Do. 

im 

1, sp, • • • • 

„ white and yell. 

Do. 

m 

•1 sp. • • • • 

11 II M 

Do. 

iF« 

1, sp. 


Do. 

m 

sp. . • •. 

rosy red • • 

Do. 

m 

Aertdes affine • • 

Largo, rosy purplo .. 

Do. 


,1 odoratum • • 

„ „ sweet- 

scented 

Do. 


1, sp. •• .. 

II II II 

Do. 

*n 

„ sp. 

Large, like affine, and 

Do. 

very sweet-scented 
Small, white ■ ■ ., 

Do. 


Agrostophyllium 
Khasyanum 
Xiphosium acumina¬ 


Large, white • • • • 

Do. 

# 

tum 




Acanthophippium sp. 

„ dull purple •. 

Ter. 


„ sp. .. •• 

„ white streaked 

Do. 


Cymbidiiun gigante- 

Very large, yellow and 

Do. 

# 

um 

brown 



1, pendulum • • 

Large, dull yellow and 
purple 

II i» II 

Very large, white • • 

Do. 


i. aloifolinm •• 

Do. 


„ eburoeum • • 

Da 

,, inconspieuum* * 

Small, brown • • > • 

Lavish, green & purple 

Do. 


„ longipetalum** 

Do. 


1, cy[^olium • • 

. II II n 

Large, fragrant yellow 

Do. 


II .. 

Epi. 



and white 


1, sp. «• • • 

„ brownish purple 
Very luge, white •. 

Do. 

m 

II 6P. I 

Do 


II Bp. 

Large, white and brown 

Do. 


II Sp. 

„ green and dull 

Ter. 

# 

purple 



No. 

Naxii. 

Sixe and Colour of 
Flour. 

146** 

? Phalsnopsis, sp. «• 

Large, yellow & reddishj 
brown 

147 

Eupborboscis pyg- 
mips 

Minute, yellow «• •• 

148 

Qeodorum dilafatum 

Large, white, purple andl 
yellow 

„ deep rosy purple 
and white 

149# 

„ sp. 

ISO## 

Plafanthera sp. «• 

Large, white • • • • 

151«# 

Peristylissp.** •• 

Largish, whitOi Bweet- 
scented 

152 

Habenaria hamige- 
ra? 

'^mall, green • • • * 

153 

„ sp. •• •• 

„ yellow • • • • 

154 

1. sp. 

„ greraish. yellow 

155# 

II sp. 

„ white • • • • 

156## 

„ sp. •• •. 

Large, white • • • • 

157## 

Pogonia JoUana •• 

Small, rosy white •• 

158## 

„ sp. 

Lai^ish, green ■ • • • 

159## 

sp. 

Small, purplo •• •* 

160## 

Cyrtosia sp. • • 

Largish, golden yellow 

161## 

Spiranthes sp. •« 

Small, white • • • • 

168## 

Zeuxiuu sulcata • • 

ji II *• 

163## 

Anffctochilus Box 
burghii 

1, rosy white •* 

164*# 

„ sp. •• •• 

Cypripedium venus- 
tum 

• „ white •• •• 

165## 

Luge, green and purple 

166## 

„ insigne** •• 

Calanthe dcusiflora* • 

,, red and yellow 

167# 

,, lively yellow •• 

168## 

II sp. 

Small, brown and ycl 
low 

169## 

II sp* *• ** 

l.axge, white and green 

170## 


,, „ andvollow 

171## 

M sp. 

Goodyerasp.** •• 

„ dull purple • • 

173 

Small white • • »• 

178 

II sp. 

M II •• •» 

174 

sp 

„ „ dull purp. 

Largish, rosy purplo *. 

175## lOphrys sp. • • • * 

176## 

« sp. 

„ green and pur¬ 
ple 

„ rosy .. *. 

177## 

Anthoginum sp. •« 

178# 

Bonatca sp. «• 

Small, green •• •• 


El 

Dt 

B« 

D( 

Di 

Di 

jy 

D 

D. 

D 

D 

D. 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1 ) 

D 

D 

I) 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

i: 

C 

L 


^schynathiis (3 to 4 sp.): lloya (5 or 6 ap.}; Arum (icveral) Lilium (1 sp.); Nepenthes (1 sp.); Ferns ai 
lycopodiums (UO to 300 sp.); Palms (LiTistonia, Leoxalia, Caryota, Calamus, &c.) arc also indigenous, and C' 
be sent if required. 

Plants not marked arc common. 

Plants marked with an asterisk are considered rare. 

Plants marked with two asterisks are considered very rare. 

The charges for a box of 4 cubic feet measurement, containing an equal solcerion of the three kinds, w 
be 5£ or 50 rupees, deliverable at Calcutta. When Plants which are rare or very raro arc required, the chart 
will be according to the kind taken; for the rare 1 Rupee 8 as a Plant; for the very rare, 3 Rupees a Plant. Wb 
very large Plants are directed to be sent, no extra charge will be made. 

When new Plants not included in the list are sent, a separate charge will bo made. When two boxes or mi 
ore taken, a discoUj . of 10 per cent, will be allowed. 

Plants also be sent in gloss cases, on Uie Wardian plan, measuring 3 feet 6 Inches In length, 3 f 
breadth, feet 7 inches in height, for which an axtra charge of 30 rupees will be made. Glass coven can a 
be Buppl* < in the other boxes, at an extra charge of 10 rupees. 

y. fi.—The proper time for sending Orchids to England U in their dorment x/af«»therefore orden sho 
h tnJi i^ore the Month of March, as the Plants after Much do not bear removal. All Orders sent after the 9 
Marcf( will be executed the fdloiBtng e&iton unless special directions to the contrary. 


Applications to be made to 

Messrs. CHARLES CANTOR and Co., in Calculi 

Abba^, Auffuii 1, 1852. 
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Oig[l(iiaig[SK©n • 

The Right Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A.M., F.A.S., London. 
Charles Huffhagle, Esq., M.D., Calcutta. 

John Forbes ]^yle, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.6.S., Professor of 
Materia Medica, King’s College, London. 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., London. 

J. Mackay, Esq. 

Don Ramas de la Sagra, Island of Cuba. 

Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Cvl6SS6Q 

N. Wallich, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S’, London. 

James Hume, Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta. 


, Admi/tcd 

Asercrombik, Major Wm., Bengal Engineers, Barrackpore, 1837 
Abbott, John C. Esq. Indigo planter, Rajshaye, .. .. 1847 

Adam, George Ure, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, ,. .; 1836 

Adams,t Arthur, Esq., .. . .. .. 1848 

Aiuslic,t Daniel, Esq. Merchant, .. . .. 1840 

Ainslie, W. Esq. Civil seryi«5e, Cuttack, . i i. .. J 847 ' 

Alexander,f Wm. Stewart,' Esq. Civil service, .. ... 1840 

Alexander, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1846 

Alexander, Lt. W. R, E. Ramghur Lt. Infantry, Dordnda, IS.'iO 
Alexander, G. H. M. Esq. Civil service, Etawah,.. ., 1850 

Alexander, Lieut-Col. J., C.B., Gun-Camage Agent,' Fut- 

.teeghur, ,. .,. .. . .. i8.5i 

Allan, James, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Bhaugnlpere, .. .. 1851 

Allen, J. H. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. ifso 

Allen, W. J. Esq. Civil sefvice, Balasofe, . .• .. !. 1850 





AHmillM 


Anderson, Wm. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1846 

Anderson, Major W., C.B., Artillery, Ishapore, 1847 

Andcrson,t W. Esq. Merchant, . 1817 

Andrew, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Aumngabad,.. IS.'il 

Armstrong, Capt. G. C. (47th Regt. N. I.), Loodiana, 1849 

Ashootos i)ey. Baboo, Mercliant,>Calnutta, .. .; .. 

Atherton,-(- II. Esq. Ci%-il service, .. .. 1845 

Atkinson, Thos. James, Esq. Indi^ planter, Bnrdwan, .. 1840 

Auld, S. J. Esq. Indigo planter, Grarbctah, .. .. .. 184(i 

Baldwin, Capt. R. 11. Horse Artillery, Pesliawnr, .. 1850 

Balfonr, G. G. Esq. Civil service, Mongliyr, .. 1844 

Balfour, Lewis, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. ., 1842 

Barlow, Sir Robert, Civil sendee, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1832 

Barry, G. R. Esq. Serajgunge, .. 1849 

Barton, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Bay ley, H. V. Esq. Civil service, Ilooghly, . .. 1850 

Bean, J. Esq. Sub-Depnt)' Opium Agent, Mongliyr, .. 1850 

Beaufort, Francis L. Esq. Civil service, Jcssorc, .. 1838 

Begbie, A. W. Esq. Civil service, Agra, .. .. 1851 

Begg, Dr. D. Calcutta, ... .. .. .. .. 1850 

Bell, R. C. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. 1851 

Bcllairs, F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1840 

Bentall,* Edward, Esq. Civil sendee, Calcutta, .. 1837 

Berkeley, R. Esq. Extra Asst. Comr. Goojerauwalla, Punjaub, 1851 
Biddlc,t II. Esq. Superintendent Bengal Coal Comjiany’s 

Collieries, Raneegunge, .. .. .. 1848 

Birch,* Major Frederick William, (41st N. I.) Mooltan, .. 1838 

Birch, Lieut.-Col. R. J. H., C.B., Judge Atlvocate General, 1841 
Brijonautli Dhur, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1843 

Blagrave, Lieut. T. C., (26th Regt. N. I.) Jullundur, .. 1850 

Blake,t C. 11. Esq. .. 1835 

Blecliynden, C. E., Esq. Supt. lladnagore Silk Filatures, 

Guttanl, .. .. .. .. .. 1850 

Blecliynden, A. II. Esq., Secy. Agr. Ilort! Society of India, 1851 
Blundell, Honorable E. A. Civil sendee, Malacca, .. 1848 

Blyth, E. Esq. Curator Museum Asiatic Society, Calcutta,.. 1850 

Bogle, Lt.-Cw. Archibald, (2nd Regiment N. I.) Commis¬ 
sioner of Tenasserim Provinces, Moulmein, .. .. 1836 

Rowers, J. F. Esq. Indigo planter, Bamundee Factory, 
Kishnaglmr, .. .. . • . • - ■ • • 1851 

Bowring, Samuel, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, .. .. 1843 

Bracken, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1835 

Brae, U. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. . i 1851 

Brodie,* Captain T. (10th Regiment N, I.) Principal As¬ 
sistant to the Commissioner of Assam, .. .. .. • 836 

B/ooke, Captain John C. (63rd N. I.) Commandant Meywar 

Bhcel Corps, and Assistant Political Agent in Meywar, .. 1843 








AdmUted 

Brown, Forbes Scott, Esq. Merchant, Penang, .. .. 1840 

Brown, W. I). Esq. Merchant, Akyab, .. .. 1841 

Brown, J. C. Esq. Civil service, Kishnagliur, .. .. 1841 

Bufldinanth Bysack, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Buckle, W. B. Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .‘. 1848 

Bullcn,f Robert, Esq. Merchant, Mauritius, .. .. 1840 

Buller,* Frederick Pole, Esq. Civil service, Futteeghur, .. 1837 

Bullcr, Sir Arthur, Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Cal- 

entta, .' .. .. .. ,. ,1849 

Burkinyouug,* J. A. Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, .. 1849 

Burnett, Captain F. C. (Bengal Artillery), Sealkote, .. 1839 

Burton, John St. Fldinund, Esq., .. ., .. 1850 

Byrne, Wale, Es(|. Head Assistant Judicial and Revenue De¬ 
partments of Government, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

C.\LrTTTTA, the Right Revd. Lord Bishop of, .. .. 18.50 

Camcron,t The Honorable C. H. Esq., 

Campbell, W. F. Esq. Tipperah, .. .. .. ,. 1838 

Campbell,''' .\i;ehibidd, Es(i., M.D., Medical service. Super¬ 
intendent of Darjeeling, .. .. .. .. 1838 

Campbell,t Geo. Esq. Civil service,.. .. .. .. 1849 

Campbell, R. H. S. Esq. Civil service, Budaon, .. ,.. 1849 

Canipbcll,t R. J- R. Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1849 

Campbell, Walter, Esq. Post Master, Kamarara, .. .. 1851 

Campbell, T. A. Esq. Post Master, Sumbulpore, .. .. 1851 

Cantor, C. A. Esq. Metchaut, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Carew, R. R. Esq. Rosa Sugar-works, vw Sbajehanpore, .. 1846 

Carey, the Revd. W. Missionary, Cutwa, (Associate Mem- 

•ber,) .‘.1850 

Carmichael,t Col. C. M., C.B., 6th Light f .avalry, .. 1836 

C.arpenter,t Colonel T. D., .. .. .. .. .. 1840 

Carshore, Tlie Rev. J. J., D.D., Chaplain, Futteeghur, .. 1846 

Carter, J. W. Esep Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1843 

Cautley, Lieut.-Col. P. T., Bengal Artillery, Roorkhce, via 
MozufFernuggur, .. .. .. .. .. 1833 

Cavenagh, Captain 0. (32nd N. I.) Superintendent Mysore 
Princes, &c., Dum-Dum, .. .. .. .. .. 1848 

('hampneys, Capt. E. G. (33rd N. I.) Deputy Military 
Auditor General, Calcutta, . .. • • •. •. 1848 

(Jhapman, Henry, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. ,1850 

Charles.t Rev. James, D.D., . .. .. 1848 

(Jhcap, George Charles, Esq. Civil service, Baulcah, ,. 1837 

Cheape, Col. Sir John, K.C.B., Chief Engineer, Fort Wil¬ 
liam, . ... .. ... 1841 

Check, George Nicholas, Esq. Medical service, Daiicoorah,.. 1837 

Church, James, Esq. Senior, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Church, James, Esq. Junior, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Clapperton, J. B. Es(]. Medical service, Bnrrackporc, .. 1849 






ri 

Atimillt'd 

Clarke, Longucvillt*, Esq. F.R.S., Barrister, Supreme Court, 
Cnlcatta, .. .. ■. .. .. .. 183!) 

Cockbum, Wm. Esq. Supt. of Collieries, Bunlwai*,.. .. 181(1 

Colebrooke, Capt. T. E. (13Ui Regt. N. 1.) (’onig. Begt. 

of Fcrozcpore, Meerut, .. .. .. .. .. 18.')0 

Colquhoun,t Hugh, Esq. Indigo planter, ,. isjfi 

Colvile,* Sir J. W. Puisne-Judge, Suj)reiiie Court, CuleutUi, 1,81!) 
Colvin,f Colonel John, C. B. (Iloiiora \ Meiuber), .. ]8.'t0 

Colvin, B. J. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, ,. .. .. 1.812 

Colvin, John Russell, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 18,‘17 

Congreve,t C. Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1815 

Congreve, Lieut.-Col. G. C.B , (IT. -M. 2!»tli Regt.) Meerut, 1818 
Cooper, Captain G. L. (Artillery,) -Vgra, . .. 1840 

Cooper, J. U. Esq. Calcutta,.. .. .. .. .. 1842 

Cope, Henry, Es([. Editor of tlie Ltthore Chrouictf, Lahore,.. 1847 

Corbett, Lieut.-Colonel Stuart, CM)., (25th N. 1 

pore, . .. .. 183(i 

Corric,t Edgar, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 181C 

Cossinauth Chowdry, Baboo, Cossipore. .. .. 184!) 

Courjon, F. Esq. Indigo planter, Chauderuagore, .. .. 183!) 

Cowell, James, Es(|. Merchant, Culetifia. .. .. .. 1838 

Cowic,* Ileiu 3 ', Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. i837 

Cowie,f David, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1842 

Cox, Lieut.-Coloiipl II. C. M. (32nd Hegiinent N. I.) Wuzec- 

rabad, . .1838 

Cox, J. II. ML Esq. Indigo jilautor, Surdah, .. .. 1845 

Cumming, M'ilUani, Esq. Indigo jdanter, Maid.% 1851 

Cunliffe, K. E. Eso. CiAil Svuuice, Myniensiiig, .. .. 1851 

Currie, Kdwar-i, Esq. Cr.il service, Cale.itla, ., ,. 18.^0 

Dalhousie, The Most Noble the Maniuis of. (hiv<nior 

General of India, .. .. .. 1 .s 18 

Dalrymple, James, Esij. Indigo planter, Kishuagloir, 181(1 

Dalton, Lieut. E. T. (Otii N. 1.) Asst. Coininr. of Ass.nui, 
Gowhatti, .. .. .. .. .. ]H48 

Dalyell, Major T. Deputy Pay-Master, Cawnpore, .. .. 1851 

Dampier, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1844 

-Daunt, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, .. 1851 

Davidson, II. Esq. Civil service, Loodiana, ,. .. 1848 

Davies, IJcut. 8. H. J. (51st Regiment N. I.) Julluudur, .. 1851 

Dearman, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 184,5 

Dclrendcrnauth Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1850 

Denham, J. G. Esq. Medical service, Pooree, .. .. 1844 

DeVerinne, Charles, Esq. Indigo planter, Jcssorc, .. .. 1850 

Dick, R, K. Esq. Civil service, Bijnore, . I84fi 

Dickey, Major E. J. Stud Dept. Saharunporc, .. .. ■ 1851 

Diggles, l^bert, Es«p Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Dirom, M'illiaui Maxwell, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, .. 1837 




AdmitM 

Dixtni,* Lieut.-Coionel '’harles G. (Artille^,) Superiutendeat 
of Ajracre and Mairwarra,.. .. .. •• .. 1836 

Dodd. U.'Esij., Mf'iTliant, OalniUta,.. .• •. 1851 

Donouwh, T. A. Fa :. Alikarcc Siipt. Ritngporc, .. .. 1851 

Doriii, A!r\:indcr, Ks(| Civil service, Calciitia, .. 1837 

Dooalits, .srv . C-,i- AC r. Iviir. CjilcuUa, .. 1851 

l>('vi,'(oi>. 5i : :I • , U;i"riratv, Dhan«);nl|)ore, .. 1848 

jJ ' , .M ;•< i.i.l.1850 

Dri'cr, A. K liM,. la'ii.-.-uliinUv .Ic.'.-i-'iiv .. 1851 

Dubns, H. F. Mmi. ' ii::'!. Coolliiiveali, .. 1847 

D«kh iiijunni'iii i v <. ’•■ U,.! . Calcuua. .. .. 1848 

Duii; AVm. V. (I a. ;5Ji, t .. !| ore.1847 

Dumovgu-v ,1. • ( i: ser.i'V, Hissai,. . .. .. 1847 

Durrschiiduu' A‘ ’ :-.i .'ucii Ca.it, Calcutfii, . 1847 

E.vKt.i:, Wiiii^, Hsij, ciii- i’ , ,mi.a, .. .. .. 1830 

Edj'cwoi’tii, -AJi .lavi ilvM-l j'., i> .. Civil service, Mooliaii, 183(5 
Edmond,t'i'h'.I: i., ! -i;. Ai .. .. 1847 

Edmonsfoiie,'! ixi-uy./ I, Ivui Civil service, .. .. 1844 

Elias,* (hveu Joim, 5. ■ . ii!'!!*. CnkMitta, .. .. 1837 

Eliot. Liciiteiiaiii JoF- iu.C in > l'nuujtore, .. .. 1830 

Elliot, J. 15. Esq. Ci'i! 1’: Miii. .. 1851 

Elliott, W. Ileurv, Lsq. s"., il Calcutta. .. ., 1839 

Elliot, J. Scott, E.s((. M- rclis'iil, ( !ili iitta, .. .. 1851 

Ellis, Dr. W. J. 1‘ubna.1851 

Elton, II. N. Esq. Alcdieal service Myii.- u-ic-c .. 1849 

Emerson, Avlmtl.aot, Es<i. S'li.ci.ot; iiiivoi l*.,.;;ii,.-i'' ii- and 

Oriental (iotiiiiaiiy, C'/dc'.itt.i, ,. .. 1848 

Emin, E. .7, Issq Aieiehaid, Cnlenrta, .. .. 1849 

Eshiuicliuiidev Hho.'O. Bulioo. Mcvcii.ud. C.. - itia, .. .. 1848 

Fninc;. " illiaui, E.sq. MeielianC Caleutui, .. .. 1851 

.Evu ' iiieent, Arrillen.raUnr. .. .. .. 1851 

v ajit. H (.tdtli N. I.) Executive Officer, Goordas- 
porc, ., ., .. .. .. ,. ., 1851 

Falconer, II. Esq,, M.D. and A.M., Mcilical service, Supt. 

II. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, .. .. .. ... 1839 

Faric.t Gillicrt, Esq. Merchant, .. .. . , .. 1846 

Faudon, N. Esrp Alorehaut. Calcutta, .. 1851 

Fell, H. II. Esq. Zeeraauccah Factory, Ghazeepore, .. 1850 

Penning,f Captain S. W. (Bengal Artillery), .. .. 1839 

Fergusson, William Fnirlie, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1837 

Fefgusson, J. H. Esq. Merchaut, Calcutta,.. .. .. 1851 

Ferris, Major Joseph, C.B., Coniniandant 2nd Regiment 
Seikh Itiiantry, Knngra, .. .. .. .. .. 1846 

Pirminger, The Rev. T. A. C, Chaplain, Ferozepore, .. 1851 

Floyd,t W, M. Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1848 

Forlong, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Mulnaut, via Bongoug, 1850 







Francis, 0. U. Esq. M.B.'Medical service, Banda, .. 

Fraser,- llngh, Esq. Soonderbund Grantee, Calcutta, 

Fraser, Major Hugh, Bengal Engineers, Fort William, 
French, John Gilmore, Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Dacca, .. 
French, Henry G. Esq. Indigo planter, Mceiguuge, vift Ma- 
homcdpore, . 

French, Gilson B. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, 

French, G. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Meergnnge, vifi Maho- 
niedpore, .. 

Frith, R. W. G. Esq. Jessore, 

Fytche, Lieut. A. (70th Regiment N. I.) Assistant Coniniis- 
sioner of Arracan, Sandoway, 

Garrett, Robert Birch, Esq. Civil service, Purneah, 
Garstin, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Sarun, .. 

Garstin, Lieut.-Colonel Edward, Engineers, Calcutta, 

Gasper, G. M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Gerard, Capt. John Grant, Sub-Asst. Conimy. Genl. Hissar, 
Gifford, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . ’ 

Gilbert, Major General Sir W. R., K.C.B., (Bengal Fusileers), 
Calcutta, 

Gill, Capt. Robert (44th Madras N. I.), Jaulna, .. 

Gilmore, M. S. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack,.. 

Gilmore,t Allan, Esq. Merchant, 

Gilmore, W. F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Gladstone,t Murray, Esq. Merchant, 

Gladstone,t Adam S. Esq. Merchant, 

Gobindchuuder Sen, Baboo, Merchant Calcutta, 
Gobiiidchuiider Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 
Goorooclmrn Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Gooroodoss Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. ,. 

Gopaul Lall Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Gordon, Thomas, Esep Merchant, Mirzapore, .. 
Gduldhawke, J. Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore, 

Gouldsbunr, F. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack,.. 

Grant,t William Patrick, Es(j., .. . 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 

Grant, Archibald, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
Grant, James, Esq. Civil service, Dinagepore, 

Grant, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore,.. 

Grant, Gregor, H. Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore, 

Gray, J. J. Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, .. .. 

Greenaway, William, Esq. Merchant, C^cutta, 

Greig, Alexander, Esq. Medical service, Lahore, . 

Grey, J. R. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Griffiths, S. P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Gr^y Arthur, Es^ Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 

Gj^Phs,f Charles, E^. Civil service, .. .. .. 


Admilled 

18.51 

1847 

1850 
1839 

1839 
1841 

1847 
1843 

1849 

1837 

1838 

1834 
184() 
1838 
1846 

18.51 

1851 

1841 
1837 

1850 

1842 

1840 

1850 

1851 
1846 
1812 

1850 
1846 

1851 

1843 

1835 

1836 
1835 

1837 

1848 
1851 
1846 
1850 

1844 

1849 
1.844 
1837 . 
1833 



%00 

Admitted 

GubbinSj.P. B. Esq. Civil service, Benares, .. .. 1844 

Gubbins, M. R. Esq. Civil service, Agra, . .. .. 1842 

Guise, Captain Henry J. (28th Regt. N. I.), Peshawur, .. 1844 

Guise, R. C. Esq. Medical service, Meerut,.. .. .. IS-OO 

Gtdliver, Lieut; H. W. Bengal Engineers, Ferozepore, .. 18.51 

Gnngapersaud Gossain, Baiwo, Serampore, .. .. .. 1849 

Gvratkin, Lieut.-Col. E. (23rd N. I.) Supt. of Studs, N. W. 

P., Httupur, ..18.50 

IIalkett, Henry Craigie, Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, .. 1839 

Hall, Janies M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. ... .. 18.51 

Halliday, John, Esq. Merchant, Akyab, .. .. .. 1849 

Hamilton, R. N. C. Esq."Civil .service. Resident at Indore,.. 1836 

Hamilton, H. C. Esq. Civil service, Tumlook, .. .. 1851 

ITammiil, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1844 

Handscomb, Lieut.-Col, Isaac, (26th Light Infantry) Dina- 
pore, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1846 

Ilankin, Lieut. G. C. Adjt. Cth Irr. Cavol^, Sealkote, . . 1851 

Mannay, Major Simon Fraser, (40th Regiment N. I.) Com¬ 
manding Assam Light Infantry, Jeypore, .. .. 1837 

Hannyngton, Major John C. (24th Regiment N, I.) Deputy 
Commissioner, Chota Nagpore, .. .. .. 1837 

Harrison, R. P. Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. :. .. 1842'. 

• Harwood, W. L. Esq. .Clerk to the Police Magistrates, Cal¬ 
cutta, . .. .. ., .. .. .... 1851 

Hastings, Lieut, the Uon’ble E. (32nd Regiment N. I.), 

Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1846 

Hathom,t H. V. Esq. Civil service, .. .. 1844 

Hawkins,*t John Abraham Francis, £sq» Ci'd service, .. 1837 

Haworth, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Hearsey, Brigr. J. B. Commanding at Wuzeerabad, .. 1851 

Heatly, S. G. T. Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1841 

Hedger, W. N. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Hemnauth Roy, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1845 

Henderson,f Henry B. Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1839 

Henley, T. F. Esq. Goosree, .1843 

Hermanson, J. P. Esq. Ind^o planter, Rungpore,.. .. 1847 

Hewett, K. H. Esq. Chuppra.1844 

Hewett, G. Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Cutwa, .. .. 1848 ' 

Higgins, Lieut. G. E. (3rd l&gt. N. I.) Jheelum, .. .. 1851 

Higgins, Geo. Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Higginson, J. B. Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore, ,, .. 1837 

Hills,* James, Esq, Senior, Indigo planter, Kishnagur, .. igsy 
Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1842 

Hill, Captain G. M. (17th Regiment N. I.) Deputy Pay 
Master, Jullnndnr, .. .. .. .. ,, 1949 

Hill, J; M. Esq. In^go planter, Barrah factory, Tirhoot. .. 1850 

Hill, Joseph, Esq., ditto, ditto, . .. .. .. 1850 

b 






Admititd . 

Hill, Geo. Esq. Acct. General’s OfBce, Calcutta, .. 18.51 

Hodgson, Brian Hanghton, £s(|. Daijeeling, .. .. 1839 

Hodgson, R. F. Esq. Civil service, Gya, .. .. .. 1847 

Hogge, Major Charles (Artillery), Dam-Dum, .. .. 1840 

Hollings, Charles, Esq. Sub-Dmy. Opium Agent, Gya, .. 1841 

HoUings, Captain G. £. (38th Regiment N. 1.) Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Leia, Punjab, .. .. .. .... 1843 

Holroyd, Lieut. Chas. Assistant Commissioner Assam, Gow- 
hatti, .. .. .. .... .. .. 1849 

Horee Slohnn Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

Houghton, Major R. (G3rd N. I.) Wuzeerabad, .. .. 1847 

Hulfoagle, Charles, Esq. Merchant, (Honorary Member), .. 1837 

Hume, James, Esq. (Barrister,) Police Magistrate, Calcutta, 
(Honorary Member), . . .. .. .. .. 1839 

Hunt, James, Esq. Railway Contractor, Calcutta, .. .. 18.51 

Hurreynarain Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1844 

Huthwaite, Lieut.-Colonel Edward, C.B., (Horse Artillery,) 
Loodianah, .. .. .. .. 1841 

Ince, R. Esq. Salt Agent, Chittagong, .. .. ' .. 1848 

Inglis, Henry, Esq. Sylhet, .. .. .. .. .. 1835 

Inglis, J. Esq. Depy. Commr. Punjaub, Sealkote, .. .. 1861 

Jackson, C. C. Esq. Civil service, Meerut, .. .. 1843 

Jadhnbkissen Bahadoor, Rajah, C^cutta, .. .. .. 1850 

James, Lieut. Hugh, Depy. Commr., Punjab, Peshawur., .. 1846 

James,f Capt. H. C. (32nd N. I.) .. .. .. .. 1842 

Jenkins, Lieut. Col. Francis, Commissioner of Assam, and 
Governor Generars Agent on the N. E. Frontier, .. 1828 

Jennings, C. R. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah, .. .. 1843 

Johnson, P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, - .. .. .. 1846 

Johnson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1849 

Johnson, J. C. Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, .. 1851 

Johnston, Brigadier J. Commg. Hingolee Division,.. .. 1850 

Johnstone,t John, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1849 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1843 

Keaknes, D. H. Esq. Indigo planter, Hazrapore factory, vik 
Jepida, .. .. .. ■. .. .. .. 1843 

Kelly, J. P. Esq. Medical service, Balasore,.1848 

Kelsall, T. S. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

Kerry, W. H. Esq. IndigopUinter, Purneah, .. . 1851 

Kettlewcll,t W. W. Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1837 

Kettremohun Mookcrjee, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Nattore, 1850 
Killvrick, F. A. Esq. Indigo planter, Pdmeahi .. , . 1850 

King, R^ert, Esq. Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Patna, .. 1850 

Kinleside, Major R. R. (Artulery,) Jnllundur, .. ' . . 1847 

i^irke. Captain H. (12th N. 1.) Mooltan, .. ' 1837 






m 


AdndUtd 

Eistomobun. Chow Jit, Baboo, Zemindar, Guttao], .. .. 18J1 

Knyvkt, Capt. W. J. B. (38th Lt. Infantry,) Barrackpore, 1851 

LAiDLAYjf J. W. Esq. Merchant, .. 1839 

Lake, W. H. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. ... 1843 

Lall Beharee Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1847 

Lamb, George, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, .. ..' 1829 

Lamb, Capt. Wm. (51st N. I.) Lucknow, .. .. .. 1847 

Landale, Walter, Esq. Indigo planter, Lutteepore factory, 
Bhaugulpore, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Lane, Lieut.>Col. J. T., C.B., Comg. Artillery, Wuzeerabad, 1851 
Lang, A. Esq. Cidl smrice, Allahabad, .. 1841 

Larmour, B. T. Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. 1848 

Larrulet^* A. Esq. Indigo planter, Jeygunge, .. 1837 

Latter, Captain Thomas, (()7th .Regiment N. I.) Dinapore, 1838 

Lautour, E. F. Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, ., 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Anmi, .. .. 1851 

Lawrence, Lieut>Colouel Sir H. M., K.C.B., Lahore, .. 1840 

Leach,*t Thomas, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1835 

Lee, H. J. Esq. Acct. Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Leishman,f R. Esq. .. .. .. .. . . 1844 

Lewis, W. T. Esq. Assistant Resident, Penang, .. .. 1840 

Liebig,t Dr. Justus, Germany, (Honoraiy Member,) .. 1843 

Lind, F. M. Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, .. .. .. 1851 

Lloyd, Brigadier G. W. A., C. B., (28th Regiment N. I.) . 

Conm. at Agra, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1838 

Loch, T. C. Esq. Civil service, Beerbhoom, .. .. .. 1843 

Login,* J. S. Esq. Medical service, Futteeghur, .. .. 1850 

Longmore, W. J. Esq. Civil service, Maggoorah, .. 1851 

Lowis, The Honorable John, Civil service, Cidcutta, .. 1838 

Lowth, Frederick, Esq. Civil service, Gya, .. .. .. 1839 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil service, AlMiabad, .. .. 1836 

Loyd, Capt. W. K. Comdt. of Artillery, Aurungabad, .. 1850 

Lake, Wdliam, Esq. Civil service, Midnapore, .. .. 1837 

Lumpen, Lieut. P. S. Offg. Dy. Ast. Master General, 

Peshawar, ,. .1851 

Fiushiilgton, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Patna.1848 

Lushington, Henry, Esq. Junior, Civil service, Agra, , ... 185-1 

Lyall,f John, Esq. Merchant, .. ..1849 

McArthur, P^ter, Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, .. .. 1836 

McCullum, D. Esq. Merchant Cmcutta, .. .. .. 1845 

McDonell, E. Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Champarun, 

! Tirhoot, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1842 

Macgowau, D. J. Esq. M. D; Ningpo (Correspqnding Mem- , 

' ’ ber), , ■ .. , 1851 

Mackenzie, James J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, ... ' .. 1842 

Uackenzie, H. Esq. Indigo flianter, jfingCrgatchie, Jfessoro, 1850 
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Mackenzie, Licut.-Col. J. (8th Lt. Cavalr)',) Comg. Cth Irr. 

Cavalry, Sealkote, .. .. .. .. .. ISftl 

Mackenzie, BHgr. Colin (Madras Army), Comg. EUichporc 
Division, .. .. .. - .. .. .. 1851 

Mackinlay, D. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Mackintosh, George G. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Mackintosh, Eneas, Esq. Indigo planter, PUnieab, . ^ 1849 

Mackintosh, A. B. Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Mackay,f J. Esq. (Honorary Member,) 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnagur, .. 1837 

McLeod,. Donald Fricld, Esq. Civil service, Cotiir. Trans- 
Sutledge States, .. .. .. .. .. 1835 

McLeod, C. Esq. Register, Political Dept., Calcutta, .. 1848 

MacLeod, B. W. Esq. Medical service, Agra, .. 1849 

McClelland, John, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

MacNair, George, Esq. Indigo planter, Babookally factory, 

Jessore, .. .. .. .. ,. .. .. 1851 

Macpherson,*t George G. Esq., .. .. .. .. 1836 

Mactier, T. B. Esq. Civil service, Furreedpore, .. .. 1846 

Maddock,f Sir T. li., .. .. 1837 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabchund, Bahadoor, Rajah of Bnrdwan, 1836 
Maharajah Sbreeschunder Roy, Bahadoor, Nnddea, . .. 1851 

Maitland, J. Esq. M.D. 8th Nizam’s Infantry, Lingsoogoor, 1851 

Malet,f Q. W. Esq. Civil service. .. .. .. 1846 

Manickjee,* Rustomjee. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Mansell, Charles Grenville, Esq. C. S., Resident at Nagpore, 1837 
Marks,t C. H. Esq. Merchant, .. ., .. .. 1848 

Marquis, J. Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. .. .. 1839 

Marshman, J. C. Esq. Editor of the Friend of India, Seram- 
pore, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1829 

Mason, Limit. Monck, Political Agent, Kerowly, .. .. 1851 

Martin, William, Esq. Trader, Darjeeling, . .. .. 1851 

Masters,* J. W. Esq. Asst, to Comrar. of Assam, Nowgoug, 1835 
Mathie,* Lt.-Col. James, (33rd Regt. N. 1.) Deputy 
Commissioner of Assam, Gowhatti, ... .. 1836 

Mathews, A. II. Esq. Agent, Simla Bank, Simla,. 1848 

Maudubchunder Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. ' 1849 

Maxwell, Lieut. J. Harley, Bengal Engineers, Sealkote, .. 1851 

Mayne, Major H. O. Nizam’s Army, EUichporc, .. 1851 

Meik,t Captain Alexander, (II.. M. 94th Regiment,) .. 1848 

, Mercer, G. G. Esq. Indigo planter, Eta, .. .. .. 1846 

Mills,* Andrew John Moffat, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta,.. 1836 ■ 

Molloy, 11. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta,.. ... .. .. 1842 

Mohekton, H. Es(j. Civil service, Punjaub, .. .. . . 1847 

IVfoBCkton, E. II. C. Es(j. Civil service, Humeerpore, .. 1851 

Mon^.* ’William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, Burisaul, 1836 

Money, David Jnglis, Esq. (’ivTii service, Berhampore, .. 1839 

Montgomery, R. Esq. Civil service, Lahore, . 1818 
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Appointed 

Mornay, H. Esq. Secretary Assam Company, Calcutta, ... 1843 

Moruay, Stephen, Esq. Supt. Assam Tea Co.’s Plantations, 1851 
Morton, C. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Malda,.. .. .. 1848 

Morton, T. C. Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1840 

Morton, Lieutenant William . Elliot, Bengal Engineers, .. 1851 

Moses, Owen, Esq. Calcutta,.. ... .. .. .. 1851 

Muir, W. Esq. Civil serrice, Agra, .. .. .. 1850 

Munro,t Captain William, F.L.8., and F.B.E.S., (H. M. 

39th Regiment,) .. .. ... .% .. 1838 

Muspratt, J. R. Esq. Civil service, Jessore,.. .. .. 1847 

Mutteelal Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1835 

Napleton, Licut.-Col. T. E. A. {13th N. I.), Delhi, .. 1841 

Neame, A. C. Esq. Inspector of Customs, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Nicholetts, Capt. W. II. Comg. Oude Local Infy. Seetapore, 

Nicol, F. A. M. Sugar Manufactiu-er, Dhoba, .. ... 1851 

Nihal Sing, Sirdar, of Koopartollah, Julluuder, .. .. 1849 

Nisbet,f Captain E. P. Commander of the Agincourt, (As¬ 
sociate Member,) .. . .. .. .. .. 1843 

Surrender Kissen, Bahadoor, Rajah, Deputy Magistrate, 
Midnapore,. .. .. .. .. ., 1851 

O’Brien, Captain W’m. (8th Regt. Nizam’s Infantry,) 
Aurungabad, .. .; .. .. .. .. ] 846 

Ommaney, M. C. Esq. Civil service, Jaunpore, .. .. 1840 

Ouseley,t Captain R.-(doth Regiment N. I.), .. .. 1845 

Owen, Captmn W. G. (11th Regiment Madras N. I.,) Vizia- 

uagram,. ■... 1846 

Owen, J. C. Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta, ; .. ' .. .. 1847 

Palmer, Brigadier Thomas, (72nd Regiment N. I.) Delhi, 1843 

Palmer,t R. S. Esq. Merchant, . 1 844 

Palmer, John Carrington, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . ... 1842 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Palmer, Charles, Esq. Medical service, Jessore, .. .. 1848 

Parsons, Lieut.-Colonel James, C.B. (66th Regiment N. I.) 

Commandant Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior, .. 1838 

Patton, W. Esq. Merchant, Moulmein, .. 1851 

Payter,* J. W. Esq. Indigo planter, Bogorali, .. .. 1836 

Pearychand Mittra, Baboo, Librarian, Public Library, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. ..' .. .. .. .; .. 1847 

Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme ■ 
Court, Calcutta, (President,) •. .. ... .. 1842 

Pereira, Francisco, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, ' .. .. 1850 

Perrons, A. C. Esq. Pakparah fiietory, Rajshaye, .. .. 1851 

Peterson, A. T. T. Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Peyton, Capt. J. (Comg. 5th Regt. Nizam’s Army,) An- ^ 

ruhgabnd, .. ' .. .. , .. .. isSO 
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Sims, W. P. Esq. Sapt. Lunatic Asylum, Calcutta,' 

Sinclair, James, Esq. Accountant Oriental Bank, Calcutta,.. 
Sinclair, Lt. J. DeC. Comg. Artillery, United Malwa Con¬ 
tingent, .. .... 

Skinner, Capt. James, Comg. 14th Irregular Cavalry, Belas- 
pore, vi4 Secundrabad, .. .. 

Skinner, C. Bruce, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, 
Skipwithi F. Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .. ' 

Sleeman, Lieut. Colonel 'William Henry, (1st Regiment 
N. I.) Resident at Lucknow, 

Small, James, Esq. Calcutta, 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. Proprietor of the Jhtrkarn News¬ 
paper, Calcutta, .. .. .. 

Smith, Geoige Henrj% Esq. Civil service, Delhi, 

Smith,f Adam Freer, Esq. Merchant, 

Smith,f Edward, Esq. Merchant, 

Smith, Sidney George, Esq. Civil service, Banda, 

Smith, Major L. H. (fith Regiment Light Cavalry,) Meervit, 
Smith, Gow M. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, 

Smyth, Capt. J. H. Artillery, Jullundur, 

Speede, G. T. Frederick, Esq. Calcutta, (Associate Member,) 
Spottiswoode, Major A. C. (37th Regiment N. I.) Uaupur,. 
Squire, John, Esq. Medical service, Seonee, 

Sreckissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Sreekissen Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Stalkartt, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Staples,f Capt. N. A. (Artillery,) 

Staunton, M. S. Esq. Assistant Military Auditor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, .. .; 

Steers, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Stephenson, R. M. Esq. Railway Commr. Calcutta, 
Stevenson,*t William, Esq. Junior, M.D., .. 

Stewart,* Major W. M. (22nd N. I.) Agent Governor Ge¬ 
neral, Benares, 

Stewart, Wm. McAdam, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,.. 

Storm, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Stopford.t James Sydney, Esq. Merchant, .. .. 

Stopford, Robert, E^. Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. 

Stowell, C. S. Esq. Merchant, Agra,.. 

Strickland,t R- S. Esq., 

Strong, F. P. Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, 

Stuart,+ James, Esq. Merchant, . 

Stnrgis,t Henry P. Esq. American Consul, Manilla,. 
Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military Board Office, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. 

Sutherland, Charles J. E.sq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Suit Churn Ghosaul, Rajah, Calcutta, .. 

Swatman, Major WHliaMi, (Guth Regiment N. 1.) lohore,.. 
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Admitted 

Tarkucknaiith Boy, Bahadoor, Baboo, Principal Siidder 
Aumeen, Maunbhooni, .. .. .. .. 1847 

Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, .. .. •1845 

Taylor, Capt. P. M. Nizam’s service, Lingasnggoor, .. 1843 

Teil, John, Esq. Kiddcrpore, ... .. .. .. 184C 

Terry, W. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore,.. .. ., 1846 

Thelwall, Capt. J. B., (H. M. 24th Regt.) Sealkote, .. 1851 

Thiault, G. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .! 1851 

Tbomason, The Honorable James, Lieutenant Govenior of 
the N. W. Provinces, Agra, .. .. .. .. 1831 

Thomas, R. M. Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. 1849 

Thomson, R. Scott, Esq. Surgeon, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Thomson,'William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, ... .. 1848 

Tlwmpson, J. V. Esq. M.D., F.L.S., Deputy Inspector Gene- - 
ral of Hospitals, Sydney, (Corresponding Member,) .. 1840 

Thompson, Captain Andrew, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1848 

Thornton, John, Esq. Civil service, Agra, .. .. 1842 

Thurburn,t R. V. Esq Merchant, .. .. .. 1844 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Collector, Bolundshuhur, 1843 
Torrens, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, .. 1846 

Tranter, Goo. Esq. Medical service, Meheedpore, .. .. 1840 

Trevor, Edward Tayler, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1840 

Troup, Capt. R. (63rd N. I.) Commandant 2nd Oudc Local 
Infantry, Sultanpore, .. .. .. .. 1849 

Tpckcr, Henry Carre, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, .. 1837 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Seej-. for the time being Local 
Committee, Allahabad, .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Tulloh, C. B. Esq. Civil service, Mirzaporc,.. .. .. 1841 

Turnbull, Lieut. A. D. Bengal Engineers, Roorkee, .. 1851 

Turner,*t Thos. Jacob, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1836 

Turner,t Alfred, Esq. Merchant, .. ; . .. .. 1847 

Twemlow, Brigadier George, Nizam’s Army, Aurangabad .. 1841 

Tynan, John, Esq. Calcutta,.. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Varden, a; M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. .. 1851 

Vetch, Major 11. (.54th Regt. N._ I.) Asst, to Commissioner 
of Assam, Debroghur, .. .. .. .. .. 1842 

Vincent, W. Esq. Indigo planter, Cawnporc, .. .. 1846 

Vizianagram, Meerza Rajah Vizeram Guzputty Rauze Ba¬ 
hadoor, Rajah of .. .. .. .. '.. 1847 

Vos, J. M. Esq. Architect, Calcutta, .. .. . 1847 

Wallace, A. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1843 

Wallich,t N. Esq. M. D., (Honorary Member) .. .. 1820 

Walters,*! Henry, Esq., .. ., .. .. 1836 

Warwick, B. Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. . . 1849 

Warwick, Chas. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. ... .. 1850 

Watson,! James, Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1850 
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Wntson,* Robert, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1837 

VVaucliope, S. Esq. Civil service, Hooghly, . .. .. 1848 

Weld, Lt. Geo. Fort Adjutant, Chuuar, .. .. .. 1851 

Western, Major J. R. (Engineers,) Jullundnr, .. .. 1849 

West, C. II. Esq. MCrcliant, Lahore, .. .. .. 1850 

Whampoa, Mr. Merchant, Singapore, .. .. 1850 

Wienholt, W. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Wight,* Robert, Esq. M.I)., Madras Medical service. Super¬ 
intendent Governn)ent Cotton Plantations, Coimbatore, . 1836 

Wilby, G. R. Esq. Editor of the Mo/ussillite, Meerut, .. 1851 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Bareilly, .. .. 1840 

Williamson, Lieut. James, (49th Ilegt. N. I.) Dorunda, .. 1849 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1827 

Wills, Augustin, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Wilson, A. G. Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Gyah, .. .. 1847 

Wilson, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Opium Agent, Gazeepore, .. 1848 

Wilson, J. C. Esq. Civil service, Moradabad, .. .. 1851 

Wingrove, E. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 184G 

Withecomhe, J. R. Esq.Civil Asst. Surgeon, Darjeeling, 1851 
Wodehouse,t The Honorable P. E. Ceylon Civil service, .. 184,6 

Wood, Browne, Esq. Assam, .. .. .. 1848 

Wood, W. H. J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Woodcock,f T. Parry, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1841 

Woodcock, E. E. Esq. Civil service, Maldah, .. .. 1840 

Woomeschunder Ghose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Wray,f L. Esq., .. .. .. .. .. .. 1840 

Wyatt, Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Rungpore, .. .. 1836 

Wyatt, G. N. Esq. Indigo planter, Champarun, .. .. 1848 

Wyatt, S. G. Esq. Office of Accounts, Treasury, .. .. 1851 

Wyld, Capt. W. 4 th Lancers, Sealkote, .. , .. 1851 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta,.. 1844 

Yotjng, G. L. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, .. .. 1845 

Young,t Robert, Esq,, .. .. .. .. .. 1850 

Young, R. H. Esq. Indigo planter, Baraset,.. .. ' .. 1851 








PROPOSED NEW GARDEN 


OP THR 

AeRICUlTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


It is purposed to establish a new Garden of tlic Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India, as near to Calcutta as possible, on 
the Calcutta side of the river, and on its banks, if adequate funds, 
and a convenient site, can be obtained. A situation on the river is 
deemed preferable to any other, as well for the animation and addi¬ 
tional beauty which the river gives to a garden so placed, as for the 
convenience of water-carriage. 

In case the funds are inadequate for that more costly site, or a 
good site on the banks of the river cannot be procured, then it is 
proposed to place the Garden on the most fit and convenient site 
that can be obtained elsewhere, in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

The Society has assented to the appropriation of Twelve Thou¬ 
sand Company’s Rupees, out of its accumulated Capital of Co.’s 
Rs. 22,000, to the formation of tliis new Garden, which assent was 
manifested by a nearly unanimous vote at a very numerous Meeting 
of the Members of the Society, who are resident in or near Calcutta, 
The Members of the Society resident in tire Mofussil have been 
asked to express their views on the subject ol the proposed change, 
and the opinions of a great majority of those who have expressed 
any on the subject, are also favorable to the change. 

It is confidently expected that this Garden will be in every way 
worthy of the Society; that the establishment of it will promote in 
many ways the progress of the science of Horticulture, as well in 
its more important branches, as in the less important, but more at¬ 
tractive, branch of Floriculture. . The Garden will be constantly 
open to the observation of the Members of the Society, and its 
Governing Body, and of the public generally; and opportunities 
will thus be constantly afforded of comparing cultivation there, with 
cultivation elsewhere, and tl^e practical cultivators will thus steadily 
obtain instruction, whilst, it is hoped that the Garden will l)e hence- 



2 Society's Proposed New Garden. 

forth, under skilled Supenntendents, a Training School of Gardeners 
and Cultivators. Whilst advancing the objects of the Society, it is 
desired to give to the public generally a resort to a near and pleasant 
place of recreation, which Calcutta greatly needs. Tliis is’particularly 
needed for families;—and, subject to the ordinary restraints against 
any abuse of the privilege, it is proposed to give the public generally 
a free admission to the Gailkn at all convenient hours and times. 

To accomplish these ends, the Members of the Society indivi¬ 
dually and the public are rcspectfidly solicited to increase the sum 
appropriated by the Society, by their usual liberal contributions to 
works of utility. 


List of Donations towards the Proposed New Garden. 



The Society, .. 


... Co.’s lU. 12,0(KI 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Dalkousic, 

.. .. 600 


The Ilon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel,.. 


.. 2,000 


The Hon’blo Sir J. W. Colvilo, 


.. .. 500 


Tho llou’blc Sir Arthur Bullcr,.. 


100 


Dr. II. Falconer, .. 


.. .. 260 


A Friend to tho Move, .. 


.. .. 260 


Lieut.-Col. Mackeson, C.B.,.. 


.. .. 100 

§ 

Major G. T. Marshal], .. 


.. .. 10 

8 

Dr. B. O’Shaughnessy, 


.... 00 

sS 

Dr. J. Jackson, 


.. .. 60 

A* -i 
A 

11. Balfour, Esq. C.S., 


.. .. 16 

A 

Major W. E. Baker, 


.. .. 60 

2 

Capt. H. L. Thomas, 


.... 60 


Thos. Oldham, Esq., 


.. .. 20 


Capt. Thos. Martin, 


.. .. 20 


Capt. A. Sanders, 


•. ... 20 


C. A. Cantor, Esq., 


32 


T. Caitd, Esq., 


.. .« 10 

(Peter Anderson, Esq., 


.. .. 16 

6* / 
. U9 

U. Alexander, Esq. C.S., • •. 


.. .. 100 

ww 

Charles Jenkins, Esq. C.S., 

.. 

.. .. 60 


Principal Kay, 


.. .. 26 


The Rev. A. Garstin, 

.. 

.... 16 


Dr. E. Boer, .. .. 

Carried over, 

16 

.. Co.’s lbs. 16,20“] 
















Through W.G. Rose, Through Through A. Grotc, Ksq. Tluough Lieut.-Col. Sage. 

Esq. W. Earle, Esq. 
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Brought forward. 

. . Co.’s Rs. 

ie,26'3 

( Lt.-Ool. .W. Sago, .. 



* 

lOU 

Sir John littler, G.C.U., 



• a aa 

CO 

Henry Ricketts, Esq. C.S., .. 



a . • a 

200 

Col. W.N. Forbes, 




GO 

Capt. Cliampneys, 



a a a a 

GO 

SirW.B. Gilbert, G.C.U, 

* ■« 



100 

Major Bygrave, 



aa •• 

30 

Lt.-Cel. Goldie, 



aa a. 

50 

Capt. J. 8. Banks, • • 




50 

Sir J. Thomson, 



.a 

50 

A. Moffat Mills, Esq. C.S., .. 



aa •• 

25 

Capt. 11. L. Thuillicr, .. 



a. .a 

25 

W. Maples, Esq. G-8., 



aa a. 

25 

H. Walker, Esq, 



• a aa 

25 

.Dr. Allan Webb, .. 




25 

■ A. Groto, Esq. C.S., 



a a a a 

100 

E. Currie, Esq. C.S, 



aa a. 

50 

J.R. Colvin, Esq. C.8, 

• * 

• • 

a a a a 

50 

C. AUen, Esq. C.8., 

• a 

• • 

a. •• 

25 

E. A. Samuells, Esq. C.S., 

• • 

• • 

a a . a a 

25 

E. Bentall, Esq. C.S., 



a a a a 

25 

J. 8. Torrens, Esq. C.8., 



a a aa 

15 

T. Bruce, Esq. C.8., 

• • 


.a a a 

26 

. Sir F. Currie, .. 

• • 


a. 

100 

' R. 8. Thomson, Esq., 

• • 


a a 

100 

R. Biggies, Esq., 



a. 

100 

W. MeAdam Stewart, Esq., 



.» aa 

100 

D. Mackinlay, Esq., 



.. 

200 

L John Bullon,-Esq., .. 



a. a. 

60 

W. G. Rose, Esq., 



a a aa 

100 

A. M. Varden, Esq., 



a a • • 

100 

W. U. Poe, Esq., 



a. , a. 

50 

A. B. Mackintosh, Esq., 



aa aa 

32 

R. C. Bell, Esq., 1. . 


a • 


32 

R. Molloy; Esq., .. 


• a 

a a a a 

20 

F. Maclagan, Esq., 


a • 

•a aa 

20 

^Gco. Macnair, Esq., 



a a .a 

20 


Carried.ovor, 

.. Co.’s Rs. lf!,463 


















W.Earle^icj. S'rUD*ChunX!r TLrOUgll John Bean, Through Baboo Peary 

;; Sing. Chand Mittra. 
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Brought forward, 

(^o.’s tts. 

18,463 

^ Baboo Prosionnonanth Roy, 

.. 

32 

Baboo Nilmoncy Bysak, 

.. .. 

10 

j Baboo Shibckundcr I)o1>, 

.. .. 

20 

Baboo Gobindpcraaud Fundit, 

■ * ■ • 

25 

Baboo Nobogopanl Boso, 

.. 

r, 

.X.Y. Z.,.. 

.. 

15 

■ John Bean, Esq., Monghyr, 

• * •. 

16 

Rajah Jyc Mungul Sing, 

.. .. 

loo 

Bahoo Lalljcc Saho, 

.. 

10 

1 Baboo Leo Saho, .. .. .. ' .. 

.. 

10 

1 Rajah Nirbliy Sing, 

.. 

100 

Shah Mahomed Eassun, 

> • * • 

25 

Rajah Lcclamund Sing, 

.. 

1.50 

.Pundit Jyeperboss Missir, .. 

.. .. 

31 

Rajah Narcuda Krishna Bahadoor, 


KH» 

E. BeLautour, Esq., (.J.S., Arrah, 


10 

Dr. James Allan, Bauglcpere, .. 


32 

Liout. John Eliot, (Artillery), 

.« .. 

10 

Capt. W. Owen, (B Madras N. I.), 


32 

W. II. ElUott, Esq. C.S,. 


100 

Henry E. Brae, Esq., .. 

.. 

20 

D. F. McLeod, Esq. C.S., .. 

.. .. 

100 

C Rajah Pertap Chunder Sing, 

• • • • 

500 

1 Baboo Prosono Cooinar Tagore, 

.. 

200 

-j Rajah Suttehuni Gii-'sall, 


50 

j Baboo Rajendur Dntt, 


25 

t. Baboo Peary Mohun Chowdry, .. 

.. 

30 

Messrs. John Toil and Co. Kidderporc, 

• • • 

1,000 

W. Grey, Esq. C.S., .. ' .. 


100 

George Howott, Esq Cutwa, 

.. .. 

20 

R. Watson, Esq., 

• * 

no 

R. Do'dd, Esq., •. .. 

.. .. 

.50 

''J. U. Grey, Esq.. 

• • •« 

50 

Balioo Gooroochurn Son, 

• • .. 

50 

Wm. llaramill, Esq., .. 

• • . • 

32 

H. Crooke, Esq., ., .. 


50 

Carried over, 

.. Co.'s Rs. 2l,(i2;i 




TUroucli J. Church, Esq., Senior. 


Society's Proposed Nev> Garden, 


Drought forward. 

.. Co.’s J.ls. 21,G23 

Geo. Grant, Esq., 

Small sums of 5,3 and 2 Us. from eight jiarties, tbrougii Mr. 

lU 

G.Giant, 

.. 

27 

( James Clmrcb, Esq. Senior, .. 

• • • • 

100 

David Jardine, Esq., 

• • • • 

250 

C. B. Skinner, Esq., 


50 

Messrs. Gordon, Stuart and Co., ' .. 


100 

John Rennie, Esq., 

.. ^ •• 

25 

J.Lyall, Esq., 


25 

U. E. Braddon,Esq., .. 


32 

C. Church, Esq., 


32 

j U. S. Palmer, Esq., 


32 

1 J. J. Mackenzie, Esq., 


60 

Hugh McEwen, Esq., .. .. .. 


32 

R J. Eglinton, Esq., 


16 

E. CoweU, Esq., .. 


32 

H. W. Withers, Esq.' 


32 

Geo. Barton, Esq., 


25 

J. S. Elliot, Esq., .. 


20 

J. P. Melvilligin, Esq.,.. 


25 

W. F. Gilmore, Esq., 


25 

J". Pereira, Esq., .. 


25 

. E. J. Daniell, Esq, 

• « • • 

10 

Capt. F. C. Burnett, Artillery, .. 

• • • • 

50 

Baboo Bam Gopaul Chose, •. 

• • » • 

100 

George Higgins, Esq., .. .. 


lOO 

Sromutty Kausmoncy Dosseo, (Widow of Ihajchunder Doss,) 

250 

W. Vincent, Esq., .. ... 

.« •• 

10 

Lieut.-Col. 11. C. M. Cox, 

. . 

10 

(^pt. J. it. Western, Engineers, 

.. 

50 

W. R. Jones, Esq., Purneah, 

.. 

25 

Total, 

aiiCUTTA: June, 18S2. 

Co.'s Rs. 

23,193 










Univerial Assurance Society for Lives* 

fllPOH'EnjSD BV SPECMI- ACT OF TARl.IAMBST. 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 
Capital iCOOOjOOO in 5,000 Shares of £\W each. 

Intiitin liiraiut* 

DIBECTOBS. 

(/'. B, PBiy.sEP, Esq. W, Grev, Esq. 

W. H. Smoiii.t, Esq, | ^|j|||MES Nokmab, Esq. 

George Bartok, Esq. j 

AUDITORS. 

Harry Ikglis Lee, Esq. | N. S. Sweedeavd, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 

JoHv Jackson, Esq. 

TB EASUBEBS. SOLICTTOBS. 

Bank of Bengal. Messrs. Sandes & Watts. 

AGENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

Messrs. BuAnnooN and Co. 


MADRAS. BO.MBAY. 

Ayents , Agents. 

Messrs. Bainbriuge ani> Co. j Messrs. Leckie and Co. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

I.—The profits arc declared in each year on the second Wednesday in 
May, from which date all Persons who may have assured for the whole term 
of iifo, on the participating scale, and on whose Policies six complete annual 
or twelve complete half-yearly original premiums have been paid, arc entitled 
to participate in the profits of succeeding years in cither of the modes pro¬ 
vided by the Deed of i^cttlcmeut, vis. by a reduction of the annual or half 
yearly premiums as they fall due, or by an equivalent addition to the sum 
assured by way of a Bonus. Each Assurer on his first becoming entitled to 
participate in the profits has the option of selecting either of the foregoing 
methods, and three months from tho dato of declaration of the profits is 
allowed tor his making that selection, which, howeyr', when once determined 
on, cannot bo altered in after years. 

•i. ~ One-fifth of the ascertained profits is divided between the Policy-holders 
and Shareholders,—three fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the latter 
—the remaining four-fifths are set ajiart to enter into tho average to be 
struck on the next succeeding year. 

3.—Tho_ following table will show the operation of the reduction allowed 
by the division of profits for 1851, which is equivalent to 45 per cent, on the 
current annual premium of all Policies entitled to paHicipation. 


|l)ate of Po- 
Agc next birth- licy provi- 
day when Policy ous to the 
WOK issued. 2nd M^ed- 
nesday. 

Sum Assu¬ 
red. 

Annual Pre- 
Original 1 Beduc- mium pay- 
Premium. : tion. able after de¬ 
duction. 


i 

Co.’s Ks. 

Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Bs Co.’s Bs. 

20 

|May, 1816 

10,000 

420 ,189 0 0 231 0 0 

30 

i » 

10,000 

480 ,216 0 O; 264 0 0 

40 

i » 

10,000 

590 >265 8 O' ,324 8 0 

50 

1 ” 

10,000 

740 !.333 0 0' 407 0 0 

60 

1 

9f 

10,000 

1,0.3a -163 8 0 566 8 0 


ii 

4. —From the foregoing oxpIanationR it will bo seen that tlic bcnc(iti> arising 
from a participation in the profits arc actually experienced (when a reduc¬ 
tion of the premium is selected) at the periods when the seronth annual or 
thirteenth and fourteenth half-yearly premiums fall due. in the case, how- 
ercr, of a Bonus to the sum assured licing selected, an equivalent sum will be 
added to the Policy for the curi-ent year, being such an amount as the rtsluc- 
tion in the premium would purchase as a single jiaymcnt. 

5. —Separate tables for Assurances without participation in profits, both 
Civil and Military, luive been a^pted for the whole of Life, at roductid rates, 
for such persons as may profoHi lower rate of premium to participation in 
the general profits. 

6. —In all cases of return of the Assured to Kurope for a permanenl resi¬ 
dence, they will be entitled in paying their future anntutl prciiiiuins to fall 
back on the English rates for the ago at which they originally assured with¬ 
out reference to the number of payments made in India. 

7. —Parties visiting England on Furlov^h, or for a temporary residence, 
will be required to pay tm Indian premium during residence in England, 
without reference to the number of years the same may previously have l>een 
paid in India. 

8. — In all cases of reduction to the English rate, the Policies arc to Iw 
subject to all the regulation.s and conditions afi'oetiug English Policies. 

9. —When application is made for assuring a life subject to mere than 
ordinary hazard, an augmented premium will he charged proportionate 
to the increased risk, the rate of wliich will bo regulated by the strictest 
attention to justice between the Society and the As.sarcd, according to 
circumstances. 

1(».—The Parent Institution being in London, with a similar ostahlishmcnt 
in Calcutta, for granting Policies, premium.^ as well as claims are payuhle in 
cither country at tho option of the Policjr-holder. The appointment of Sub¬ 
committees at Madras and Bombay, with power to grant Policies alfurds 
similar facilities to persons residing at either of the sister Presidencies. 

11. —All Policies becoming claims on the Society will bo discbaiged within 
three months after satisfactory proof of the death, and cause of death, of 
the Assured shall liave been furnished to the Dimeters cither in Ixmdon or 
Calcutta. 

12. —The Directors of tho Indian Branch of tho Society arc empowered to 
treat for the purchase of Policies for the whole term of Life on which premium 
shall have been paid for a period of not less than five years, or to advance, if 
required, on such Policies, by way of loan, two-thirds of tho estimated value. 

in.—All applications for Assurance must be accompanied by a .Medical Fee 
of eight rupees. 

14.—Tile Tables, Blank Forms, and other particulars, requisite to enable 
persons to effect Assurances, may be had on application to the Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 

BBADDON AND CO., Apents and Sicl^s. 


Calcutta: June, 1852. 



A IjiA of Tirmlrml ami lipi/ilii/lii-al OrchiiU foaml in Aanm anti the mir/li- 

bour'mg Hills. 

jSif [ j ^ 

1 Obpronia iridifnlia,.. Epi Ililh. dSi** Eria convallaroides, Epi. Hills 

2 -spcci<"<, .. Ditto iDitto. 49**— spec. fl. largo, 

3** Liparisbractcata, .. D|tto.|U A. rose colored, .. Ditto. Ditto. 

Ii**-roiiriuna, .. Ditto Ditto. 50 Aporum anoeps, . Ditto, plains 

r,»* -ancops, .. Ditto.Ditto, .')l|* --.renkinsii, .. Ditto.'Ditto 

(> * -cjlindrosta- | | 52 —— ancinacifortuo, Ditto.lUiUs. 

oliya, .. .. Ditto.!Ditto, 53 Dondrobium Viera- I 

7 -- -lonRipoa, ..Ditto Ditto. di, .. .. Uitto.lplains 

s Otocliilus fir-ni-., .. Ditto. Ditto. -54*%- - hetcrocar- I 

9 - -(.pecii'n, .. Ditto. Ditto puni, .. ..Ditto Hills. 

10 Vliolidota inibricata. Ditto Ditto. SS,* —■— I'axtouii,.. Ditto.Ditto 

111 -uiidniata. Ditto IDitto. .'iC,* --fimbria- I 1 

12*- artirulata, Ditto.jDitto. | turn, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. 

I;)**-3 sjiccics, I 57|*-- longicomu. Ditto Ditto 

' (new) .. .. Ditto Ditto. Sb,*-forinohum, Ditto.lDitto 

11 (.'adogync flavida, .. Ditto.Ditto, .'<9** -intermrdi- | 

15-- nndnlata, i Ditto. Ditto. um, Nov. spec., .. Ditto Ditto. 

1(, »« -fimbriata. Ditto. Ditto. 60 **-pulcholliim. Ditto..Ditto 

17** • —barbate, .. Ditto Ditto, O'l ** ——-Nov. spe- | 

Is* ---longioaulis. Ditto i Ditto. cirs, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. 

19**-procera, .. Ditto Ditto. 62-—calcoolus,.. Ditto. Ditto. 

29 -enstata, ..'Ditto'Ditto. 63.* --densiflo- 

21**-- -rijjida, .. Ditto Ditto. rum .. .. Ditto.Ditto. 

22 *-Walliclii- I ^ I *i'*l**-snloatum, iDitfo. Ditto 

t ana, .. .. Ditto.'Ditto, 65**-bicamera- I 

23* — -pracox, .. Ditto IDitto. turn, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. 

21 »* —-' maoulata, 'Ditto'Ditto. 66*-Jenkinsii, |Ditto. Ditto. 

2.‘)-prolifora, iDitto'Ditto. 67-cteroloa- I I 

26*-nitida, ...Ditto.lDitto. cons.Ditto.'Ditto. 

27* -— occlUta, .. Ditto.'Ditto, 68-nobilc, .. Ditto. Ditto 

2s**-media, ...Ditto.Ditto. 69*-Gibsonii, .. Ditto. Ditto 

29**-olfta, ..'Ditto Ditto, 70**-candidnin, Ditto. Ditto. 

•'9 — --ovalis, .. Ditto. Ditto 71 *»-stuporum. Ditto'Ditto 

31 ** — Oardiicri- ' ' 72.*-Cambridgo- 

nna, .. .. Ditto. Ditto, amini, ■. .. Ditto. Ditto 

32 ** Trirliamas suai i>, .. Ditto. Ditto, 73,**-clavatum. Ditto. Ditto 

33 * Dolbopliyllum umbel-' _ 74 **-Dalliousia 

I latum, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. ini' i, .. .. Ditto..Ditto. 

34** —-Carcya-i ' _ 75**-Devonia- 

I uium, .. .. Ditto Ditto. num, .. .. Ditto.|Ditto. 

3.7*-floxuo-1 1 76**-Farmerii,.. Ditto. Ditto. 

I sum..Ditto.Ditto. 77|**-Griffitliii,.. Ditto.'Ditto 

36, *-Jenkin-' I 78 **-transpa- | 

I sii, .. ..'Ditto.jDitto. rons, .. .. Ditto Ditto. 

37. * Cirrbopetaluin copsjii-j 1 79 **- densifloruin 

I tosum, .. ..'Ditto Ditto. pallidum, ..Ditto. 

38*-cornu- | ' SO**- — Do. like Ditto 

! turn, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. aliove, but roso-eo- 

39 -niaero-' i lorod, .. .. Ditto. Ditto. 

' pliyllum, .. Ditto.Ditto 81*-mnlticaulo. Ditto.Ditto. 

40** Trias, .. ..'Ditto. Ditto. S2|** —-amoenum, Ditto. Ditto. 

41* Eria panienlata, .. Ditto. Ditto. 83** Spatlioglottis pubes- I 

42i-flava.Ditto. Ditto. cons, .. .. Ter. Ditto. 

4 ;{** —pusilla, .. Ditto. Ditto. 64 Arundina bambusi- , ) do. A 

• 14 »*-dcnsillora, .. Ditto.Ditto. folia, .. plains 

45 »*-elasicaulis, .. Ditto. Ditto, 8S|* Phaius grandifolius. Ditto. Ditto. 

46**-planicaulis, .. Ditto. Ditto 86, Wallicliii, .. Ditto. Ditto. 

47 -forruginra, .. Ditto.Ditto4 87* albus, .. Ditto.Ditto. 



8 S** 

,s9» 

90* 

91 

92* 

93* 


94 

9.> 

9(5* 

97 

9s 

99'* 

100 ** 

101 »* 
1«2»» 

inn*» 
101 ♦» 
105** 

IOC* 

107* 

ms; 

109* 

no,** 

111 

112 * 

113* 


Phaias maculatus, . .jxcr | 

Apatnria scnili'!, . • Ditto |plainb| 
Eulopliia »iron«, .. Ditto I Ditto, 
Vanda terei, .. Ditto.'Ditto.] 

-cristata, .. Ditto. IlilU 

-- Nov. Sppo. 

yellow, atrcaWd 

with hrown, .. Ditto (Ditto, 

-Ditto, dull 

purple, .. .. Ditt<uDitto 

C'ainarotib purpiirca, DittcrDitto, 

MiiTojiora pallida, .. I'*Do. 

Haerolahium rctu- 

siiin, .. .. lUtto plain 

— inicran- I 

tlium, .. .. Ditto. Hills. 

— -rigidum, Ditto Ditto 

-rariiia- | 

turn, .. .. Ditto Ditto.| 

-oalccolarc. Ditto. Ditto 

— —-curvifo- I 

Ditto. Ditt(» 


liutn, 

Saroantlms jimccn», Ditto plains] 

— -affinis, .. Ditto. Ditto 

— -oxjphjl- 

lu', •• •• Epi. [Ditto 

Agro'tophyllam 

Khasyauiim, .. Ditto Ilill',.| 

CErrocIadcs ampulla- 

cca, .. .. Ditto Ditto. 

ihiidcs affm.'., .. Ditto 

-multiflonim. Ditto plains] 

-suavrolons. Ditto Ditto 

— -odoratuin,.. Ditto.Ditto. 

-rcfrartum,.. Ditto Ditto 

Xiphosium acumina- I 

turn. . * > • Ditto. Hills. 


114'** 

115* 

IKil* 

117 

118 
119* 

120 * 

121 * 

122 

s|l2.t» 

124 * 

125 * 
12C 
127 
I2S 
129* 
139 ♦* 

HI *♦ 
132* 

133* 

131 

il3.'>** 

1.36** 

137** 

[138** 


plains 

Hills. 


Ditto. Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto. 
Ter. plains 


Acantliephippium ail-l 
lietenso, .. .. Ter. 

Cyinhidium gigante- 

uni, .P.pi 

-kineifoliiim. Ditto. Ditto. 

-— aloifoIiuiD, Ditto.'plaina 

-peiidiiluin, .Ditto .Ditto. 

- - - Klmmeum.i 

FI. vary large, .. Ditto Hills 

-incouspieii- 

iini, 

-longijieta- 

lum, 

Euprohoscis l>yg-| 
niu'a, 

Geodorura dilatatum | 

- eaiidiutn, .. Ditto. Ditto. 

Calantliedensillora, -Ditto Ditto, 
riatanthera spec., . .IDitto. Ditto. 
IVristyliis elatns, ...Ditto Ditto 
- spec., ...Ditto Ditto. 
Habenariaovigera,..iDitto I>ittu 

-1 new ejie | 

eics, .. ...Ditto Ditto 
Pof-inia, 2 species, ...Ditto Ditto. 
Cjitosia, .. ..'Ditto Gow- 
] Iiatty 
SSpirantlies, .. Ditto.'Now- 

gong 

J^eu.'iine suleatta, .. Ditto Ditto. 
Anceetoelnliis llox- 

biirgliii, ..Ditto'Hills 

-- — 2 new 

spceies, .. ...Ditto Ditto 

Sypripedium vcnus-j , 

turn, .Ditto Ditto 

-insigneiDitto Ditto. 


N B.—Plants not marked are common. 

Ditto marked with an asteri-k are found les» frei|uontl}, and are eon- 
sequently considered as somewhat rare 
Ditto with two asterisks are seldom brought in, and are consequently 
considered very rare. 

Plants of largo growth, such as Dendrobiums, Ac. are generally in hunches, 
having from 5 to 19 stems, or more 

-Middling sisod ones such as sErides, Amanda, Saccolabiums, Ac. hove two or 
three stems twined together, and so form one plant. 

3’he smaller ones with psendo-ballis, such as ftologyne, Bolbopbylliim, Ac. 
have generally 10 to 20 stems or more growing together, and are considered as 
one plant. 

The rh.srges will he ( 66) .50 Rupees for a box measuring 3 Cubic feet, contain¬ 
ing a variety of (I or 2 of each speeios) -10 to .'iO plants of tho larger or 50 to hO of 
tlie middling and smaller kinds, inehisive of packago and freiglit to Calcutta 

If less tlian a box is taken and the more rare required only—then the eliargos 
will bo for a single plant of tlii- common kind,(2 shillings) one Knpoe. The rare 
and very rare in proportion I f any new plants, not diseovered before, arc sent, 
and winch are not included in tlie list above, a separate chargo will be mode. 

A liberal allowance made by tho addition of more of tlio rare kinds, when 
more than two boxes are taken. 

Apply to Messrs Cliarles Cantor and Co, in C.ileutta, wlio will rceoive orders 
for Orchids from Assam, and the Hills in the vicinity. 

Giiwiiati V : t'ay, 1850 
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On the Plant yielding the “ Rice-PapeP’ of China. By W. 

T. Lewis, Esq. 

I liave frequently remarked the similarity to Rice-Paper of 
a substance in common use among the Malays and Siamese 
in making their artificial flowers, and on examination am 
convinced that I am right in conjecturing ^hat it is the same; 
I have therefore procured some of the plant, which is very 
abundant on all the sea coasts of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and find it to be the Scsevola Taccada of Roxburgh. 

Dr. Lindley in his “ Natural System of Botany” places 
Scffivolacae in the IBSrd Order of Exogens, and states 
the properties to be unknown. In his “ Introduction to 
Botany” Dr. L. refers to a Rice-Paper plant, but does not 
enlighten us further, and it would appear that so late as 
1849 “ Sirr,” in his “ China and the Chinese,” although he 
found out it was erroneously called Rice Paper, was himself 
led astray, and states it to be made ‘‘from the fine inner bark 
of a tree!” 


VOL. VIII. PART II. 


K 



()G Scavola Taccada, quoad Rice-Paper. 

The plaTit does not grow tp 4 larger she than the thickest 
part of a man’s calf, and is seldom seen as li%h as eight feet 
as Roxburgh describes it. 

The pith is the part used, and as it is singularly abundant 
and delicately white (which quality it retains) it seems well 
adapted for the purpose of forming artificial flowers, and for 
painting flowers, as it gives them a velvetty and highly finish¬ 
ed appearance. 

Only one or two Chinese of this place have been able to 
give me any certain information of this paper, and from their 
accounts I am enabled to afford a pretty satisfactory descrip¬ 
tion of the process of preparing the pith for use. 

It is not plentiful in the coasts of China, but is imported 
from the Island of Formosa in pieces of 4 to 6 feet in length. 
As the wood becomes dry during the vojage, it is obliged to 
be soaked. 

The outer parts (bark and wood greatly resembling the 
Elder plant) are taken off, when a sharp instrument from 10 
to 12 inches long, and about 4 inches broad, is employed for 
slicing the pith carefully,—and by an experienced hand—as 
thin as requisite, and then flattened out. 

This paper is mostly made in Chuan-Choo, and the Chinese 
call the plant “ Chow.” It is known iti Malay countries as 
the “ Ambong, Ainbong.” 

Penang : 1«/ May, 1852. 

P, S.—I send you a few pieces. 


Remarks on Scavola Taccada, quoad Rice-Paper. By Db. 
Falconeb. 

The nature of the substance, brought from China, under the 
name of Rice-Paper, has long been well-known. Sir David 
Brewster, in a paper communicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1822, “ On the structure of Rice-Paper," 



Scavola Taccada, quoad Rice-Paper. 67 

shewed by a microscopical inquiry, that it was a vegetable 
organization, and not a material formed by art. He found 
that it consists of a uniform texture composed of long hexa¬ 
gonal cells, the walls of which are of a very delicate mem¬ 
brane : the long diameter of the cells being parallel to the 
surface of the film, and the cells filled with air, which 
circumstance causes the peculiar softness that renders the 
material so well adapted for the purposes to which it is 
applied.* This structure, is entirely identical with that 
of the pith of plants, when largely developed, as in the case 
of the common Elder. 

But although the nature of the material has been well 
ascertained, the greatest doubts have existed until lately, 
as to the particular species of plant yielding it. In Brew¬ 
ster’s paper, above referred to, it was stated, on information 
derived from China that it was believed to be a membrane of 
the bread-fruit tree, Ariocarjms incisa ; and in 1841, when 
the article upon Rice-Paper in the “ Penny Cyclopaedia” was 
published, nothing more satisfactory was known regarding it, 
although Botanists generally believed that it was a kind 
of sliced pith, and not a natural membrane. 

From the agreement generally, of “ Rice-paper” witli the 
structure of the well-known ‘‘ Shola” of this country, ^Es- 
ehynomene pahidosa, it has been conjectured by various writers, 
and even asserted by some travellers in China, that Rice- 
Paper was yielded by the “ Shola” plant. In one instance 
the analogy of 'the two was adduced as a collateral argu¬ 
ment in favor of the tea plant being grown in India. But 
a careful comparison of the two materials, shows a very 
palpable difference. Tlie “ Shola” pith is much coarser in 
the fabric, and it never shows tlie pure white colour yielded 
by Rice-Paper. 

Mr. J. Reeves, so well-known for various researches in 
connexion with the vegetable products of China, took with 
* Brewster’s Edin. Jour, of Science i.vol. ii. p. 135. 



68 SctBvola Taccada, quoad JRice-Paper. 

him to England a Chinese drawing, supposed to be of the 
Rice-Paper Plant. Unfortunately, neither flower nor fruit was 
represented, so as to admit of any precise determination, 
and the plant %vas vaguely conjectured to be either Mal- 
vaceous or Araliaceous. The expedition to China, during the 
war of 1840-41, did not clear up the mystery which en¬ 
veloped the Rice-Paper plant, nor was Mr. Fortune, the 
intelligent traveller, more successeful in determining what 
it was. 

In the January number of the “.Tounialof Botany^’* of 
1850, Sir William Hooker gave some interesting particulars 
regarding the material, from specimens and information 
communicated by Mr. J. H. Layton, the British Consul at 
Amoy. It is there stated that “ the substance called “ Rice- 
PapeP^ is made from the pith of 4 plant or tree, which 
grows principally in the swampy ground of Sam-swi, on the 
northern part of the island of Formosa, where it is said to 
form large forests. The bark and rind arc, previous to 
exportation, stripped from the pith, which is then called 
Bok-shima. 

In a subsequent number of the same Journal, (for August 
1850,) Sir W. Hooker gives some further particulars regard¬ 
ing the Rice-Paper plant, founded on “ a thin volume of well 
executed drawings by a Chinese artist on Rice-Paper ,—the 
said drawings exhibiting the several states or conditions 
of the Rice-Paper plant, from the preparation of the seed 
to the packing of the material for exportation,” received 
from Mr. C. J. Braine, a British merchant of Hong-kong. 
Sir William gives copies of two of the series of 11 drawings, 
the one exhibiting the growing plant, and the other the pro¬ 
cess of converting the pith into sheets of paper. These 
drawings are thoroughly Chinese. The first is palpably a 
pictorial myth, and, as Sir William frankly states, is of so 
strange a character, that no Botanist to whom we have 
* Ilookcr’i Journal of Botany; p, 27. 
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shown it can conjecture to what family it may belong/’ 
The figure represents a group of huge flattened stalks like 
“ gigantic heads of Asparagus,” surmounted by a cockscomb 
kind of crop, of aggregated broad Typha—(Hoogla)—looking 
leaves. The other drawing appears also to be exaggerated, 
as it represents a log of pith 6 or 8 feet in length, with de¬ 
tached truncheons, each of them as thick as the thigh, un¬ 
dergoing the operation of being sliced up into sheets : where¬ 
as, the largest piece of bared pith, received by Sir W. 
Hooker, did not exceed three fingers breadth, (or about 2\ 
inches) in diameter. 

The latest accessible information regarding the Rice-Paper 
plant, is contained in the following extract of the “ Garde¬ 
ner’s Magazine of Botany.” New series Part 3, March 
1852, p. 41 

‘■‘The Chinese Rice-Paper plant, of which so much has 
been conjectured, and so little hitherto known by Europeans, 
proves to be a tree of the Araliaccous family, and has been 
named Aralia f/'J papyrifera by Sir W. J. Hooker, in the 
" Journal of Botany.” It is a “ good sized” tree, occurring 
apparently only on swampy ground, in the northern parts of 
the Island of Formosa. The pith, which occupies a very 
large space, and is beautifully white, is part from which 
the Rice-paper is cut in thin sheets. The leaves of the plant 
arc very large, palmate, not unlike those of a Sycamore, and 
clothed beneath witli brownish stellate tomentmn. It would 
appear that a living plant, sent many years ago by J. 
Reeves, Esq., of Clapham, to the Horticultural Society, 
arrived alive, but soon died. An attempt recently made by 
Mr. Layton, to introduce a living plant for Sir W. Hooker, 
has also failed, but the remains have sufficed for the determi¬ 
nation of the real nature and affinities of the species, which 
before were entirely problematical to European naturalists.” 

The account of the young plant as given in the above 
extract, is in many respects confirmatory of that repre- 
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gented in Mr. Reeve’s Chinese drawing; and it would go 
far to prove that Mr. Lewis’s conjecture regarding “ Scavola 
Taccada” as the source of Rice-Paper, is erroneous. But 
the proof would appear sis yet to be inconclusive, and it will 
remain so till it is shown that the pith of the provisionally 
named Aralia (?) papyrifera is capable of yielding the mate¬ 
rial. For the Chinese are proverbially addicted to palming 
off spurious plants upon their European customers for a 
consideration: time and further experience will shew whe¬ 
ther or no this ruse has been practised on the British Con¬ 
sul at Amoy, in this instance. 

SctBvola Taccada, advanced by Mr. Lewis, in his commu¬ 
nication, as the plant which yields Rice-Paper, dilTers so 
much in every respect, from the Aralia (?) papyrifera, as 
described by Hooker, that it is hardly possible that the one 
could, in any case, be confounded with the other. They be¬ 
long respectively to natural families that arc very wide 
apart, and their foliage and habit are very distinct. The 
Sceevola yields a pith which is very abundant, beautifully 
white and delicate, and in no respect inferior, so far as the 
textui’e is concerned, to the best Chinese Rice-Paper. 1 
have examined, the specimens sent by Mr. Lewis, both of 
the Sceevola pith and of Rice-Paper, under the microscope, 
using corresponding sections, and 1 And that they agree so 
closely, as to be nearly un distinguishable. They both con¬ 
sist of hexagonal cells of nearly the same size and corres¬ 
ponding proportions, as regards their different diameters. 
The cell membrane is equally delicate in both, and the 
whiteness and softness are, if anything, in favour, of the 
Taccada pith. But this close agreement in. physical cha¬ 
racter will not establish the idenlily of the plants yielding 
the Malay and the Chinese kinds of pith, nor even their 
near affinity. In one important respect, so far as the speci¬ 
mens yet show, the Taccada pith, for all practical applica¬ 
tions, is greatly inferior to the Chuiese or Formosa Rice- 
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Paper pith. In none of the shoots, transmitted by Mr. 
Lewis, does the pith attain an inch in diameter, the largest 
core being about inch,, whereas Sir William Hooker has 
seen China Rice-Paper pith, inches thick. This would 
prove a serious disadvantage against the use of the Tac- 
cada pith, in forming sheets of sufiBcient size. It is pos¬ 
sible, that difference of soil and mode of growth under cul¬ 
tivation, might increase the diameter of the pith. The For¬ 
mosa pkint is stated to grow in swampy ground, whereas 
the Taccada grows along the sea shore, throughout the 
Malay Archipelago. 

The Sctcvola Taccada, or its pith, are not mentioned, so 
far as I can find out, in “ Crawfurd’s History of the Malay 
Archipelago.” But the plant and its applications were most 
carefully described before 1690 by Humph. The following 
is an abridged translation of his account of the uses of the 
plant, extracted from the Herbarium Amboynense, where it 
is noticed in detail, and figured, under the name of Buglos- 
sum litoreum, or Moral of Amboyna. 

After describing the medicinal properties, he says :— 

‘‘ In the plump and juicy branches, such as are not 
thicker than the thumb, there occurs, enclosed in a thin 
layer of wood, a very white, dry, and pongy pith, very 
much resembling that of the elder, aud, like it, susceptible 
of being sliced and fashioned in various ways. In the 
older branches the wood is harder, and the core of pith is 
much snndler, while in the trunk there is so little that it is 
hardly conspicuous. In waste islands the trunk is some 
times seen of the thickness of the leg, leaning on the 
ground, and covered with a rough, cracked, soft, arid fragile 
bark. 

In Chinese it is called ‘‘ Tscho,” although it does not grow 
in China proper, but on the northern coast of Formosa 
near Kelang. But the Chinese kind shows much wood, and 
yields but very little pith. 
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The white and spongy pith is much used” (in the Malay 
Archipelago) ‘^for manufacturing artificial flowers, little 
figures and the like, which are stained of different colours, 
and employed as decorations at feasts and on festivals- The 
pith may be sliced up or carved into any form, and it takes 
colour readily. Thin slices, suitably arranged, are glued to¬ 
gether by means of starch, and with such elegance and skill, 
that at a little distance they look like natural roses. The 
red and pink tints are produced by a decoction of sappan 
wood, the blues by Indigo, the yellow by turmeric, .and the 
green by Draccena leaves.”—(Rumph. Herb. Amboyn. tom. 
iv, p. 1 17 , tab. 54.) 

The points most worthy of notice, in this account, are 
that Rumph describes the Taccada or Tcho, {Ambong, and 
Choiv in Chinese, of Mr. Lewis) as growing on the northern 
coast of Formosa, being the very quarter, whence Rice- 
Paper pith is said to be derived : while at the same time, he 
states the Formosa or Chinese kind to be inferior in the 
“ yield” of pith, as compared with the Malay or Aniboyna 
plant. 

The vegetation of Formosa is but very little known, and 
it is not improbable that it may produce two pith-yielding 
plants, the one being the Taccada as stated by Rumph 
along the sea shore, and the other the Rice-Paper Araliaceous 
plant in swampy grounds more inland, as averred by modern 
authorities. 

I have verified Rumph’s description of the pith being 
most abundant in the young shoots, and of its being very 
slender in old and thick wood, upon growing plants in the 
Botanic Garden. 

Although the evidence does not bear out Mr. Lewis’s 
conjecture, that the Taccada is the source of true Rice- 
paper pith, yet it catinot, at present, be confidently said that 
it is not. The point is still open for further observation and 
research. Mr. Lewis’s view is founded on fair and plausible 
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grounds : and he has awakened attention to a material which 
has been long overlooked. Rice-Paper was successfully ap¬ 
plied to the manufacture of artificial flowers in Europe, and 
the Ambong pith of the Archipelago is largely employed for 
the same purpose, in its native country. Any inquiry, here¬ 
after, upon the Rice-Paper plant of Formosa will be incom¬ 
plete, if it does not clear up the points raised by Mr. Lewis’s 
conjecture, regarding the Scavola Taccada. From the live¬ 
ly interest taken in the enquiry at present, there is little 
doubt, but that every uncertainty regarding Rice-Paper, and 
the plant yielding it, will be disposed of satisfactorily, within 
a year or two. 

H. C. Bot. G.\rden : July, 1852. 


Report on Fibrous Specimens manufactured from the MUddar, 
(Calatropis Hamiltonii ?J and received from Capt. G. E. 
Holdings, Deputy-Commissioner of the District of Leia, 
in the Punjab. 

I have sent to your address a small parcel containing 
specimens of the bark, fibre, thread, string, and rope,-made 
from the Muddar plant, Ascle^as gigantec * which grows in 
great abundance, and without any cultivation, in all the sandy 
desert soils in India. It appears to me that the material for 
ropes is excellent; should it prove so, it must be of great roih- 
mercial importance. I have been told that a cloth has been 
made with one-half of the threads from the Mflddar, and the 
other of silk, which is very lasting, and of an excellent tex¬ 
ture. I have been promised a specimen of this cloth, and if I 
get it, I will send it to you. 1 presented some specimens of 

* The plant used by Captain Hollings was most probably not the true 
“Muddar,” Calotropit giyanUa of Bengal,but the “ah,” C. Hamiltonii, 
which is the prevailing species in the arid parts of Hindustan, and a smaller 
■ form.—Ens. 

1 . 
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twine to the Punjab Horticultural Society, and was asked to 
write an account of the manner in which it was made. I 
had not at the time personally superintended the manufac¬ 
ture as I have since done, and was in one respect misled, un¬ 
less there are different methods of making the thread. The 
specimens I send to you tvere made in the following manner. 
The sticks of the Mhddar were cut about 12 or 18 inches in 
length, the outer bark was then carefully peeled off, and the 
cotton picked from the inner part of it, or that part which 
was nearest the wood of the shrub. After the cotton was 
picked, several threads were placed side by side, and twisted 
into an united twine by rubbing them between the hands, in 
the same way as the tailors make the cotton tliread when 
they require it for sewing. No water is used; every thing is 
done hy manipulation. I first heard of the twine made from 
the Milddar being used for fisiiing nets from General Cort- 
landt at Debrah Ghazee Khan. I found a person who had 
it made, and got him to teach some of the prisoners in the 
jail, by whom these specimens were made. 

From what I have heard on the subject, I am induced to be¬ 
lieve that a good cheap material for cordage is much recjuir- 
ed. It is said that the Miiddar thread gets stronger from being 
wet, and wears very well. Should it, on trial, be found to an¬ 
swer generally, a great improvement would immediately he 
made in its preparation, and a superior kind of canvass might 
be made from it. Some chemical preparation may be found 
by which the separation of the fibre, or rather the cotton from 
the fibre, might be effected, so as to ensure an uniform thick¬ 
ness of thread. A connected series of experiments tvould 
enable us to judge what is the proper season for extracting 
the cotton; and also, if by cultivation, the staple could be im¬ 
proved and a constant supply obtained. The object to be 
kept in view must be whether it affords a good suhstiUitc 
for hemp. England would, 1 imagine, rather be dependant on 
her own colonies fox the means of rigging her naval bnl- 
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warks than on any European country. I remember readings 
in the Society’s Journal an account of the manufacture of 
some cloth from the cotton of the flower of the Mfiddar plant,* 
but I am not aware of "any attempt having hitherto been 
made to introduce the manufacture of twine from the fibre. 
Should I be mistaken, and the subject has been fully dis¬ 
cussed, I shall feel obliged by your presenting the specimens 
I have forwarded as having been made at Leia, and by your 
informing me how they are esteemed. I should also like to 
know what price the twine would command in England, and 
in what shape the material ought to be exported, that is, as 
jute or as twine. Rope could of course be better made in 
England, with the assistance of machinery. 

Specimens of the wood, bark, fibre, cotton, thread, twine, 
cord, and rope, made from the Mfiddar plant, AscUpias gi- 
yantea, prepared at Leia in the Punjab, and presented to 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society by Capt. G. E. 
Ilollings:— ^ 

No. 1. Pieces of wood of the Mfiddar. 

No. 2. Ditto bark ditto. 

No. 3. Ditto fibre ditto. 

No. 4. Cotton. 

No. 5. Thread made by a cotton wheel 

No. 6. Ditto by the hand. 

No. 7- Balls of twine. 

No. 8. Skeins of cord. 

No. 9. Bits of rdpe, with different numbers of strands. 

Minute by Capt. A. Thompson. —^The fibre of the Mfiddar 
plant is in my opinion better adapted for cloth than cordage. 
The specimens of fibre sent are cut so short that they can- 

* A paper on this subject, oommunioated by E. H. C. Monckton, Esq., 
C. S., entitled, " On the manufactare of cloth and paper from the downy 
substance contained in the follicle of the MfiddSr,” is published in Vol. 
VII.-Eds. 
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not be properly dressed and spun into rope yarns, although 
it appears evident that, if cautiously removed from the stalk, 
it might be produced long enough for any purpose. 

It possesses more of the nature of flax than most of the 
fibrous substances 1 have seen in India. And as Captain 
Hollings states that it amalgamates readily with silk, which 
is indeed evident from its nature, I should think it an 
article of considerable value in England. I feel diffident in 
naming a price, but were the fibre preserved well cleaned, 
and in lengths of about 3 feet, and so free from Bark and 
other impurities, that it would easily go through the hackles, 
I have no doubt it would fetch £30 to £40 per Ton in 
England, perhaps more. 

I may remark that the small cord attached to specimen 
No. (8 ?) sustained, without showing symptoms of distress, 
three cwt., a test quite equal to the best cordiige that is made. 

Minute by Mr. Joseph Willis. —I have perused the letter 
of Captain G. E. Hollings, dated Leia, April 10, 1852, ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretary of the Agricultural *and Horticul¬ 
tural Society, mainly on the subject of the fibre derived from 
the plant Asclepias gigantea, with exceedingly great interest. 

I think that the fibre possesses very extraordinary merit, 
and will be very highly valued by the spinners and nianu- 
facturers of Great Britain and Ireland, for use in all their 
various fabrics, and especially those of the finer and finest 
descriptions. 

It is impossible or very difficult to state the value per 
cwt. or per lb., which it would bring in the British markets, 
because that must depend on the various conditions in which 
it might be offered for sale; but my impression is, that if 
well prepared, it would command a very high price;—and 
if even only prepared in a rough and rude manner, that it 
would sell also to great advantage. This opinion being found¬ 
ed on the presumption, that the quantity yielded from a 
given quantity of land, if in due cultivation, would, on the 
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average, be equivalent to the produce of articles usually 
cultivated which could be comparatively estimated. 

The raw fibre—as classed ticket No. 4—is what I now 
more especially advert to; in some such state of preparation 
as this; but to be rendered as clean, fi.exibi.e, bright, and 
lustrous, as possible; with as much length, as the natural 
ramification of the plants will give, with a quick but conveni¬ 
ent manipulation of the operator, I think the commodity will 
be found most acceptable to the spinner and manufacturer. 

I cannot close my minute without expressing the fol¬ 
lowing opinion and view of the subject; viz .; that if we shall 
have found in this article a new mercantile commodity of 
considerable value, and whose growth is congenial with the 
arid climates and the desert soils of the Punjab, we shall 
(on the further information obtained as to its degree of 
productiveness under culture, which it would be desirable 
first to procure) then be able to go up to Government with 
a recommendation to give countenance in every way which 
lies within its power to its extended cultivation. 

When we consider the peculiar character of the countries 
in which this plant is said naturally to abound vnth delight, 
and more especially that of the people who are the immedi¬ 
ate or proximate inhabitants, we cannot ’’a otherwise than 
struck with the importmit and beneficial change which 
might ere long ensue in those portions of the British In¬ 
dian dominion, wherein such change is now so much 
needed } if we shall have hit upon a matter so well calculat¬ 
ed to encourage and reward their mercantile enterprize, as 
we may justly hope that this will prove to be from what is 
now laid before us. 

Minute by Mr. G. T. F. Speeds .—I recognize in this Mfiddar 
an old acquaintance,—one of the most troublesome jungles 
Indigo Planters meet witbdown here j the juice of the leaves 
being used by natives as a cure for itch, and ringworm, as 
also for intestine worms^ the inBpissatt;d juice being used 
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as a purgative. I must confess, however, that I never saw 
the fibre used before, although one of the strongest that 
could be met with ; and the use of it, no doubt, might be 
very extensive, especially as it is of a nature likely to prove 
very durable, but the sticks should not be cut short, length 
of fibre being a great object. For my own part, I think 
it most desirable that attention should be paid to it, and I 
have no doubt our Planter friends will not be very sorry to 
convert so great an enemy to amicableness. 

I have just shewn the specimen of Muddar produce to a 
nautical, who has had some experience in building and rig¬ 
ging vessels, who pronounces No. 9 admirable for deep sea 
line, and No. 8 for seizings, both of great strength. 


Report by Mr. Haw’-ortii on Thibetan Sheep's 

Wool forwarded by Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjeeling. 

I have the pleiisure to forward two samples of wool from 
Thibet, Nos. I and 2, and shall be much obliged if you 
will procure for me from some one of the Society’s Com¬ 
mittees an estimate of the probable market value of the 
article in Calcutta. 

I desire this information for the Thibetan traders who 
annually visit Darjeeling, and who will not risk bringing 
wools so far, without some knowledge of the price it would 
fetch in Calcutta. 

Darjeeling: A. Campbell, M.D., 

April \bth, 1852. Member Ayr, Soc. 

In reply td^pur note of the 12th instant, accompanying 
two sampled of Thibetan sheep’s wool sent by Dr. Campbell 
. o| Darjeeling for the Society’s report, I consider both sam- 
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pies to be taken from one fleece. No. 1 is worth about 
4rf, per lb. more than No. 2 in the English markets, and 
in comparison with samples lately received from home, I 
value No. 1 at 14d. to 16d., and No. 2 at lOd. to \2d. per 
lb. there. 

It is a description of wool that would be much liked by 
the manufacturers at home. It is very clean and soft, and 
for its length it is fine in texture. I consider it is well worth 
Rs. 25 (Twenty-five) per Bazar maund at Calcutta, and at 
that rate a large business could be done in the article, if the 
bulk proved equal to the quality of the samples now before 
me. 

But to form any thing like a correct notion of the value 
of the produce of wool from Thibetan sheep, it would be 
necessary to have a few of the unbroken fleece in the con¬ 
dition in which they are taken from the animal, as I think 
it would be found, that there is both much finer as well 
as coarser wool on one fleece than the samples sent by Dr. 
Campbell, and it would be desirable that the unbroken 
fleece was brought to market than to attempt to separate 
the various qualities by people ignorant of the wants of the 
home manufacturers. I ought also to state that I found a 
small portion of the sample No. 2, long e’ wgh in staple to 
“ comb” which would enhance its value at home. 

Wm. Haworth. 

Calcutta : 21«/ JbToy, 1852. 


A 'few hints for the treatment of Pot-Herbs. By Mr. John 
McMurray, Head Gardener of the Society. 

Having this season been favored with a fair opportunity 
for cultivating the Scotch Pot-herbs in India, the following 
particulars of their management, from the time the seeds 
w'ere received up to the present, may not be uninteresting:— 
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On the 9th November last, twelve kinds of Scotch pot- 
herb-seeds were received in this garden and sown on the 
following day (lOth November, 1851), in gumlahs filled with 
a compost composed of equal parts of peat and leaf mould, 
with the addition of a little well-washed sand. In fourteen 
days after sowing, ten out of the twelve kinds of seeds had 
germinated freely. These seedlings were pricked out into 
other gumlahs as soon as they had formed the second rough 
leaf, where they remained until the 3rd of Mareh; by this 
time the plants had made a healthy and vigorous growth. 
On the date last mentioned, I had an open plot of ground 
trenched 2^ feet deep. After trenching, the ground was 
levelled, and beds marked off twelve feet broad, with an alley 
of two feet between each bed. The soil in the alleys was 
dug out fifteen inches deep, and placed equally on the 
centre of each bed, for the purpose, of forming a small ridge 
when levelled, to prevent too much water from laying on the 
surface, which otherwise might take place and more or less 
injure the roots of the plants. At the time the beds were 
thus formed, I had a large quantity of decomposed vegetable 
mould in store, w'hich was spread four inches thick over the 
whole surface. Observing at the same time to retain the 
ridge above referred tf), the decomposed compost was slight¬ 
ly pointed into the surface with a spade, and the beds finally 
levelled for the plants. They were then carefully lifted out 
of the gumlahs with good balls, and containing almost every 
rootlet, and immediately planted and afterwards drenched 
with water. The plants rooted and grew vigorously in this 
compost, and in the latter end of March some of them com¬ 
menced flowering, as will be seen mentioned in the remarks 
below. Their after treatment was guided by the state of the 
M'eather, the soil being frequently hoed to destroy all weeds, 
and keep the surface open for the admission of air and water: 
the latter being freely given through the rose of a watering 
can in the evening; but when the weather appeared likely to 
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rain, the water from the can was withdrawn, and immedi¬ 
ately after a shower, the soil on the surface was hoed to pre¬ 
vent the ground from caking. 

Remarks. 

1. The Hyssop flowered in April, and matured perfect 
seeds in May, and is maturing good seeds up to the present 
time. 

2. The Summer Savory flowered in March, and ripened all 
its seeds in the beginning of May. 

3. The Anise flowered in April, and ripened all its seeds in 
the latter end of May. 

4. The sweet Basil flowered in March, and produced ripe 
seeds in the month of April, and is maturing its seeds up to 
tlie j)resent time. 

The Thyme flowered in tlic month of ^^ay, but has 
yielded no seeds up to the present time. 

6 . The Sweet Marjorum flowered in Apiil, ditto ditto, 

7. The Sweet Fennel ditto, ditto ditto. 

8 . The Sage plajits are in a healthy state—no flower. 

9. The Rosemary, ditto. 

10. The Lavender, ditto. 

11—12. The Angelica and Cumin seeds did not come up. 
l‘i/A June, 1852. 


Report on New Granada Paddy raised in the vieinlty of Dar¬ 
jeeling, and forwarded hy Dr. Campbell, Supt. of Dar¬ 
jeeling. 

Ill February, 18.51, Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthuot and 
Co., merchants of this city, forwarded to the Society, a small 
quantity {.361fes.) of New Granada paddy, which had been 
sent to their friend, Mr. Peter Serjeantson, of Liverpool, by 
his brother-in-law Mr. Jordan, of New Granada, accompa¬ 
nied by the following remarks;— 


M 
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“ Arros de Loma, or Hill Rice .—This rice is, I belicFe, 
peculiar to the province of Manquita in New Granada, and 
is cultivated in the following manner, in dry, sandy, or gra¬ 
velly hills (never in marshy countries, or where irrigation is 
used,) and in climates varying from 70 @ 8*» degrees of Faren- 
heit’s thermometer. 

“ It is sown in the middle of March or middle of August 
in shallow holes made with a stick, not more than two to three 
inches deep, four or five grains in each hole, which are 
about 14 inches apart, the ground being merely cleared of the 
weeds by burning, or the hoe. 

“ The first crop is ripe in three months after sowing; when 
cut down it springs again, and yields a second crop in a 
month or six weeks after the first, and even a third has been 
obtained. The two last are however not so abundant iis 
the first, though still a great desideratum. It should be 
cleaned with the hoe when weeds spring up, and when cut 
green is an excellent fodder for cattle or horses. The grain 
is rather smaller than that of the “ Arros dc Cienega” or 
marsh rice, but whiter and more esteemed. It can be kept 
without spoiling for an almost indefinite period. I shall feel 
much obliged by this small parcel being forwarded through 
some intelligent person to the East Indies, for the purpose 
of being sown in a favorable situation, being convinced, that 
from its peculiar (jualitics, especially in not requiring irriga¬ 
tion, it may prove an inestimable blessing in that country.” 

The seed in question having been previously tried in the 
Society's garden, and found to germinate very readily, was 
transmitted, in small packets, to twenty-five localities 
in various parts of the country. Mr. T. M. Robinson, of 
Chota Nagpore, to whom a small quantity was sent, wrote 
as follows :—“ Immediately the paddy reached me I planted 
out about one-fourth of it in the manner described in the 
printed enclosure of your letter, and will let you know the 
result. The soil of this country is exactly adapted to 
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the plunt, but I fear the temperature of this season _ will 
not suit it, the thermometer ranging from 80° to 100°, in the 
shade; and also the rains will have set in before the plant 
is full grown. The cold season I think would suit it better, 
provided it would not be injured Ijy the low temperature 
of the nights here 32° to 38.° I am shortly going to visit 
an elevated table-land in this country, called the Mayan 
Paat, 4,.500 feet above the sea, and there, I think, it may 
answer, and prove of great value, as in tlie hottest weather 
the temperature will not exceed that described as suiting 
the plant. The same difficulty, however, about the rains 
may apply there, if the seed is sown now; and I think it 
ought to be put into the ground early in March.'’ And he 
added, in a subseciuent comnuinication, dated 14th July, 
“None of the paddy seed germinated in Sirgooja, but I did 
not try it on the Myan Paat, having been obliged to return 
home without visiting that place. J am inclined to think 
that it would not do even in this countiy, as the dry season 
woidd prove too hot for the plant; the only cliance for it 
would be, if it would stand the cold, in which case it might 
be of some value.” 

Capt. G. E. TIoIlings, w'riting from Leia in the Punjab, 
under date 11th November, 1851, annoui :cd that the seed 
did not germinate—“They reached me late in the season, 
and the ground on which they were sown was completely 
flooded by the inundation, which probal)ly destroyed the 
seeds.” 

Mr. D. F. McLeod, Commissioner and Superintendent 
Trans-Sutledge States, communicated b}' a letter to his ad¬ 
dress from Mr. E. C. Baylcy, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Kangra district, dated 3()th Januarj', 1852, that the expe¬ 
riments made in six different parts of that district, had en¬ 
tirely failed; “in one place only, somewhat moistcr and 
more sheltered than the rest, a few plants came up, but 
these did lio't yield any seed.” 
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Mr. Merrick Shawe, Collector of Sylhet, stated in a letter 
under date the 17th April, 1851,—“The seed of New Granada 
rice duly reached me. I regret I did not receive it a month or 
six weeks earlier; half the quantity was sown immediately on 
its receipt, but 1 am sorry to say to no purpose, as the rsiin 
fell in torrents, and we have had wet weather here ever since.” 

Mr. M. P. Edgeworth, Commissioner of Mooltaii, an¬ 
nounced in a letter, dated 24th August, that the portion of 
seed received by him, had not germinated. 

The only other member from whom the Society has heard 
on the subject, is Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
whose letter, of a more satisfactory nature, together with the 
report of the Grain Committee on the sample of paddy there¬ 
in referred to, arc now published. Should any further infor¬ 
mation be obtained hereafter on trials made with this grain 
in other parts of the country, it will be given in a svibse- 
quent number of the JotmxAt,:— 

“In April, 1851, the Society sent me some New Granada 
rice for trial in the Hills near Darjeeling. The object in 
doing so was to give an opportunity of naturalising a variety 
of rice remarkable for two peculiarities. 

“ 1 st. That it did. not require irrigation ; and— 

“2nd. That it would yield two or three crops—by cutting 
—from the same sowing. Soon after receiving the seed ' I 
informed the Society that upland rice, which did not require 
irrigation, was no novelty in this part of the Himalaya, as all 
the varieties of rice which are grown on the mountain sides 
yield abundant returns without irrigation. As regards the 
second distinguishing peculiarity I haAC found k <juite a 
fallacy. The paddy required just as long a time to grow 
and ripen, as any other variety here, so that there was no 
time for it to give a second crop during one season, nor did 
it by any means grow with unusual luxuriance. 

“ 1 have the pleasure to forward a portion of the produce for 
the inspection of the Society. It is very good upland paddy. 
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but nothing extraordinary. I should like very much to know 
the particulars of the described peculiarity, and whether there 
is not some mistake in the matter ? Does the paddy really 
yield 2 or 3 crops of ripe grain in one season from one sowing, 
or does it only admit of 2 or 3 cuttings when green before 
the ear shoots, and then ripen its seed ? 

'‘The sample I now send was grown at an elevation of 
3,500 feet. 

Darjeeling : 15/A April, 1852.” 

Minute by Mr. Jos, Willis. —On comparing the) 
Dargeeling hill paddy grown from the New Grenada hill 
padd}', “ Arros de Loma’’ or hill rice, with the original seed 
whence it is immediately descended, I think I find it some¬ 
what inferior:— 

It is about 2] per cent, lighter in weight. 

Its husk is not <juite so fine and regular. 

Its colour is less uniform and, to my eye, is less inviting in 
its hue. 

ThuSj'although these circumstances tend in a trifling degree 
towards its comparative depreciation, its main merit must be 
determined by its (juantum in yielding both grain and straw 
when compared with that of the hill grown plant already 
naturalized at Darjeeling. 

On this head we are without information, save that it did 
not exhibit any extraordinary degree of luxuriance. 

It would seem that in the Darjeeling locality of about 3,.500 
feet it has not the property of yielding a grain crop more 
than once in the season, whatever may be its property and 
power in this respect in its more natural site in New Granada. 

Dr. Campbell seems to think there may be some mistake 
in this matter, and of its power to give two or three crops of 
ripe grain in one season, and although the w'ord “grain” 
is not stated, the terms of “ ripe cr^” are given, and the ob¬ 
vious inference is, that two and three ripe ffi'ain crops are had. 
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Tins is certainly a remarkable property and is perhaps re¬ 
ferable to the peculiar congeniality of the locality in New 
Granada of soil, climate, &c. 

In addressing Dr. Campbell further on the subject, it may 
be well to give him an extract of the Report,* as given from 
the New Granada letter. 

8th June, 1852. 

Minute by Mii. W. Hawobtii. —I have carefully ex¬ 
amined the original New Granada paddy, and which appears 
to me, to be in eveiy respect a verj' superior kind of grain, 
little, if any, inferior to the best Carolina. The produce of 
this seed said to have been grown at Darjeeling, is inferior 
to the original seed both in color and size of grain; this 
paddy has not a healthy appearance, which caused me to 
think it had been cut before it was sufficiently ripe, to test 
which, I had a small quantity of both the original seed and 
that grown at Darjeeling husked, and a portion of these 
again cleaned of their inner pellicle, to prepare them for 
the market; the result is shewn by the accompanying small 
samples:— 

No. 1 is New Granada paddy; the outer husk only re¬ 
moved. 

No. 2 is rice from the same, cleaned fit for tlie market; 
both of these samples shew a well grown ripe grain in first- 
rate condition. 

No. 3 is paddy from New Granada seed, grown at Darjeel¬ 
ing, the outer husk only removed ; it appears to he in very 
green condition, as if reaped before it was sufticicntly ripe. 

No. 4 is rice from New Granada seed grown at Darjeel¬ 
ing, cleaned for the market; as the grain is unripe it would 
propably not carry well on a long voyage. 

* This extract was given when the seed was furnisited to Dr. Camp¬ 
bell_Ens. 
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From Dr. Campbell’s account it does not appear to have 
succeeded well in the locality of Daijeeling, nor to have ex¬ 
hibited any of its peculiar and valuable properties said to 
belong to it, in its natural clime. It would be interesting 
to have the result of the trials made with the seed in other 
quarters where it was sent for experiment. I have two 
small patches now growing from the Darjeeling seed—it has 
been in the ground about a month, and so far it looks well— 
but I do not anticipate its being ready to reap before the 
common paddy of this neighbourhood. 

The weight of the original New Granada paddy is 48 lb 6 oz. 
to the imperial bushel—being the mean of 5 weighings. 

The paddy grown at Darjeeling weighs 46 1b 14 oz. to the 
imperial bushel—mean of 5 weighings. 

Calcutta : 9/A June, 1852. 

Minute bv Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose.— A sight of the 
two samples of paddy shows at once the inferiority of that 
grown at Darjeeling. A great many grains in this sample are 
nttt full, which justifies, I think, Mr. Haworth’s inference 
that the paddy was cut before it was quite ripe. The un- 
husked grains prepared by Mr. Haworth, confirm this belief, 
but his No. 2 and 4—that is the cleaned rice,—do not in my 
opinion show so marked a difference. Qn the whole I should 
consider the market value of the Darjeeling produce to be 
about 10 per cent below that of the original Granatla seed. 

Calcutta: lO/A June, 1852. 

Minute by Mb. W. Storm. —There is evidently a dif¬ 
ference in the two grains—Darjeeling is not suited for the 
Granada grain, nor is it likely that any other place in this 
country will answer for its growth. 

Calcutta ; 14/A Jutie, 18.52. 

Minute by Mb. G. T. F. Speede. —I agree in all that 
Mr. Haworth has stated; the quality of the paddy has de- 
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cidedly, conspicuously degenerated, but I am disposed to 
think that it has done so rather from tliis grain having been 
reaped before being sufficiently ripened than from any na¬ 
tural cause; there is no doubt thsit the lower range of the 
Darjeeling hills is a most suitable locality for the growth of 
this rice. 


On the Nettle Grasses of Assam, and their valuable fibrous 
properties; communicated by Major S. F. Haxnay, 
Uamdt. Assam Local Infantry Battalion, in a letter to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Fort TVilliam. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint you that by a boat 
which left this station for Calcutta, I have sent to j-our ad¬ 
dress, through my Agents, Messrs A. Gouger and Co., 4 small 
parcels of Nettle grass fibre, which are duly marked and 
numbered, to shew the different plants to which they belong, 
and to state that my object in doing so is to bring to the 
notice of the Board of Revenue and Government the fact, 
that we have in Upper Assam particular!)^, the China nettle 
grass, and other allied species, wTiich would be found in my 
opinion equally valuable as flaxes of the finer qualities, of 
which there is great scarcity in the European market, accor¬ 
ding to the report in the “ Hand Book of the Exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

2. For the last two or three years I have paid some atten¬ 
tion to the cultivation of the IJrtlca nivea. The climate and 
soil of Upper Assam, being most favorable to the productive¬ 
ness of this plant,-—four crops being procurable from the same 
roots during the season, from February till October—the 
average produce of one Assam poorah [1^ acre] well manur¬ 
ed, and with a full crop of stems or reeds, being from 10 to 12 
maunds, and the expense of cultivation and manipulation 
(suppose 100 Poorahs were under cultivation) amounting to 
about 10 Bs. per maund, at which rate, and sometimes less. 
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it can be purchased in small quantities from the Dooms or 
fishermen of Upper Assam. 1 have ascertained also through 
Mr, Sangster, of No. 7"% Cheapside, London, that the first 
samples which I sent to him in 1850, shewed a better state 
of cultivation and preparation of the fibre, compared with 
what is imported from China, where I am led to believe the 
first quality of China grass or Urtiea nivea is shipped at 
27 R.S. the bazar maund : samples which were forwarded to 
Leeds also, were valued at per ton, so that we have 
in the Urtiea nivea, or China grass of Assam, a valuable 
article of export, and considering the quantity of waste 
land in Upper Assam favorable to the growth of the plant, 
its cultivation on a large scale might be carried out with fa¬ 
vorable results, or at all events it might be advisable to 
encourage tlie cultivatioii of this nettle amongst those who 
already understand it, and in time it would likely find a ready 
market at a lower rate, than it can be procured at present. 

3. With regard to the other three samples which have 
been sent as allied species to the Urtiea nivea, they are 
' all of jungle growth; they are also known and their fibres 
used by the Chinese, and with the Urtiea crenulata, 
Urtiea Doominci and a Boemeria called Bon or Jungle 
Rheea, or nettle grass, used by the neighbouring Hill tribes 
of Upper Assam, in the manufacture of articles of clothing, 
nets, ropes, &c. The Mosakhee is very abundant, and the 
Murees and others might be induced to bring the fibre for 
sale; but as the value of this nettle in the market has not 
been aseertained, I have only offered at the rate of 5 Rs. per 
maund, which, however, on account of the slow method of 
manipulation, has hot been considered remunerative; but as 
all those mentioned as of jungle growth are cultivatiblc, the 
Urtiea Mesakhee and the Boemeria would probably be found 
of equal value with the Urtiea nivea : in the meantime, how¬ 
ever, it would be desirable to know the value of the Mesakhee 
as a flax, and I have therefore requested Messrs. Gouger and 
Co. to ascertain this by forwarding 3 maunds of the fibre to 
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the Home market. I have also sent a parcel of 5 seers to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, to be tested as to its 
capability for log lines and twine, for which purpose it ap¬ 
pears to me well adapted, and indeed most of the nettle fibre 
from their capability of standing wet.* 

In conclusion, I beg leave to state that I shall feel great 
pleasure in giving every information or assistance in my 
power, towards bringing to the notice of dealers the valuable 
fibre products of Upper Assam, in which, besides the nettles, 
there are many valuable fibre-producing plants of the 
“ Malvcn” species, of which the Abroma Augusta and 
Sida Rhomboidea are marked as having fibre superior to 
any “Jute” exported from India. 

Dibbooohub. ; the 21st April, 1852. 

Just as the foregoing paper was posing through the 
press, a letter was received from Dr. Maegowan, the Society’s 
correspondent at Ningpo. The following extract from it is 
appended in thi^ place in reference to the price at which 
Major Hannay states the Rheea of Assam can be obtained. 
It should be mentioned that, although Dr. Maegowan’s let¬ 
ter is dated and posted from Hong-Kong in November, 1851, 
it did not, through some mistake, reach the Society before 
the end of August, 1852 :—“ I took immediate steps on re¬ 
ceipt of your letter to ascertain the market price of the grass- 
cloth fibre at Canton and Shanghai, but until this afternoon 
I could procure no reliable information, in consequence of the 
fact that the article is no longer exported to Europe, the price 
being found altogether too high for English manufacturers. 
I cannot better illustrate this than by stating that a mercantile 

■* Extract of ct llcport hy Capt. A. THOMrsoir, f a Member of the Society’s 
Ilempi and Flax Committee J to the Secretary AgrieuUmral and HorUevt- 
lural $ociety; dated Caucctta, 26th July, 1862.— “ Agreeable to your re¬ 
quest, I forward you a log-line made of the fibre of the red mesaUiee plant, 
as also the remainder of the fibre itself. I find the strength of it quit* 
equal to Rifssian hemp, but for want of being properly harvested, the fibres 
cling «o close together that great loss of material takes place in hackling it. 

I think it well adapted for cordage, and if brought into general use ought 
to bring as'much as Petorsburgh hemp.” 
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house in London sent an order to China for a quantity'of the 
fibre, provided U could be purchased at six dollars per picul, 
f. e. 133 lbs. The price of the article did not allow the agent to 
execute the commission, and soon afterwards he was informed 
by his English correspondent, that even at that nrice it could 
not be sold in Loudon. Unless, then, it can be produced in 
Assam at a price considerably lower than that which is here 
given, it would not find a market.” 


A brief account of the experiments that have bem made with a 
view to the introduction of the Tea Plant at Darjeeling. 
By J. A. Crommelin, lute MajoVy Bengal Engineers. 

Having recently perused Mr. Fortune’s Report upon the 
Tea Plantations in the N. W. Provinces, I am led to infer 
from his statements, as well as from mj’ own observation, 
that the culture of the tea plant at Darjeeling, on an extensive 
scale, would be attended with complete success, and alford 
good return upon capital, to any association that might start 
under the auspices and favor of the Government. 

Ill corroboration of this opinion, I will give a brief account 
of what has already been done here in the way of experiment, 
on the authority of papers in the 6th volume, part 2, of the 
‘ A. AND H. Society’s Journal, and add a few facts regard¬ 
ing the result and present state of the experinient. 

In November 1841, Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent, de¬ 
sirous of ascertaining the suitability of the soil and climate of 
Daijeeling for the cultivation of the tea plant, obtained from 
Dr. Wallich and sowed a few seeds grown in Kumaon, of 
China stock; the result Was about a dozen healthy seecfiings. 
These were examined and reported upon by Mr. A. Macfar- 
lane, of Assam, about five years afterwards, who declared the 
plants to be in a very healthy condition, and that in the hapd 
of a cultivator,, they would then , have been yielding a fair 
produce of tea. A small sample of the manufactured tea 
he pronounced to be of a very good flavor, but from the de- 
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fective mode of its muiiufacture in the want of the requisite 
iinplcincnts, no satisfactory judgment could be formed. 

Encouraged by this favorable result, Dr. Campbell deter¬ 
mined to try the cultivation of the plant on a more extended 
scale, and having procured seeds from Assam, both of the 
indigenous and China stock, he obtained thence upwards of 
7,(MX) seedlings, which in his letter to the Agricultural Sr. > ty 
dated 13th August, 184", he reported to be in a thriving co.n- 
dition. fn the si)ring following, however, during Dr. C.’s 
absence and some unusually dry weather, the whole plantii- 
tion, except a very few still alive, died off. This circum¬ 
stance, which was also duly reported at the time to the 
Society, discouraged Dr. Campbell from further attempts, and 
led him to infer that the climate and soil up here were not 
congenial to the plant. • 

At the same time that Dr. C. sowed, this Assam seed in 
November, 184G, ho gave mo a small package of the seed, 
which I sowed upon the Leebong Spur at an elevation of 
about 6,000 feet. From these I raised 400 or 5(X) seedlings. 
Mr. J. Grant, C. S., also sowed a few seeds near the same 
locality and obtained many healthy plants. Of mine, some 
«licd from neglect, but a sufficient number have grown up, 
strong, luxuriant, and bushy, without irrigation or pruning, 
to the height of 3, 6, and even 8 feet, to prove to myself, * 
and to others better qualified to judge, that no reasonable 
doubt can nou' be entertained of the successful introduction of 
the tea plant at this station. They were watered occasionallj'^ 
for the first year or so when very young and during the hot 
weather, but no systematic irrigation was called for or has 
been employed. The greater portion of these plants seems 
to be of the Thea inridis, as drawn and described in the 6th 
vol. of the Society’s JotraNALj above-mentioned. 

Subsequently, I obtained from Dr. Jameson, througii Mr. 
J. W. Grant, retired C. S., a small parcel of Kumaoii seeds, 
China stock, which germinated most favorably at Leebong. 
and after deducting some given away, I Jiave now about 50 
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or 00 plants in their fifth year from 3 to 5 feet high^ in' full 
leaf bearing, many of them covered with seed capsules in pro¬ 
gress of ripening. This plant agrees with the TAea Bohea 
No. 3, figured and described in the 6th volume alluded to. 

The dozen seedlings first raised by Dr. Campbell seem also 
to belong to this species; they passed with the garden into 
the hands of Samuel Smith, Esq., who has succeeded, as Dr. 
Withecombe tells me, in rearing from their seeds about 500 
seedlings, at an elevation of 7-000 feet. 

It cannot therefore be doubted that plants from which fruit¬ 
ful seeds have been annually obtained for several years, are 
growing in a climate and soil perfectly congenial to their 
habits, and favorable to their propagation. It is true that at 
Darjeeling itself there may not be enough of sunshine, either 
for the purpose* of successful manufacture, or to call forth the 
greatest leaf-producing energies of the plant; but in the whole 
tract bc^tween this and Punkabarry, any requisite degree of 
elevation, heat, and suitability of climate might be found. 

Dr. Withecombe, our Civil Assistant Surgeon, a zealous 
and successful He)rticulturist, has about 50 healthy plants 
just appearing above ground, at an elevation of about .5,000 
feet, from seeds ripened in Mr. Smith’s garden. Dr. W. 
roughly dried and prepared a few of the leaves from this 
garden. I tasted a brew from them, and fully concur with 
him in his conviction that, with the proper implements and 
manipulation, the tea will prove of excellent quality, in 
justification of an opinion long since pronounced by Dr. 
Jameson “ that the plant grown at Darjeeling will yield tea 
of a superior description.” 

, It is now pretty well known that the tea plant will thrive 
almost in any soil, avoiding excessive moisture; and through 
the kindness of a friend at Naiuee Tal in furnishing me with 
a table of the annual temperature, and of the rain that falls 
there, I find that a great, similarity exists in the climates of 
Darjeeling, and of the Tea Hills in Kumaon, the only differ¬ 
ence being in the greater quantity of rain which falls here, to 
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the amount of about 50 inches annually, the averages being 
as 80 inches to 130 inches. 

To try the plant at a lower elevation, I gave 80 seedling 
plants, about 3 years ago, to Mr. Wni. Martin of this station, 
who transplanted them on some land, nearly flat, between 
Punkabary and Kursiong, at an elevation of about 2,5(X) feet. 
A few, 8 or 10, died in transporting them some 25 miles, at a 
time when the weather was dry; and the remainder were 
daily wiitered until the rains, since which neither watering 
nor irrigation has been employed, and they are now, as Mr. 
Martin tells me, in a luxuriant condition. The aspect is 
south east with a rich light* black soil. On the same land 
Mr. Martin has planted 23 coffee trees obtained from the 
Botanic Garden; these have grown surprisingly, and arc in 
fine condition. This year the whole of them have blossomed 
and fruited, but by a late severe squall the berries have been 
nearly all blown off. He has also raised about 50 young 
coffee plants from seed, and feels confident that both tea and 
coffee will thrive in these hills at that elevation, 2,500 feet. 

Tea lands, not adapted for other purposes, may be obtain¬ 
ed in the Darjeeling tract, to almost any extent, with favor¬ 
able aspects and soils, and at any elevation from 1,000 to 6,000 
feet. The situation of the tract with reference to facility of 
carriage, and to proximity to the port of exportation, leaves 
nothing to be desired; and when the Rail to Rajmabl is 
completed, 4 or 5 days will suffice to land the produce in 
Calcutta. 

I am not a Horticulturist, but I think I have adduced facts 
which should lead to some further inquiry upon the subject 
of this communication; for if the introduction of the tea 
plant here was at any time a desideratum, I suppose it is 
equally so now. My object will be fully gained if niy state¬ 
ments shall be deemed of sufficient interest to attract the 
attention of persons capable of forming a correct judgment. 
PabjeeiiIno : Aagust iWi, 1852. 
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further remarks respecting the naturalization of the 

AMERICAN COTTON PLANT IN INDIA. BY DR. R. WIGHT, 

superintendent government COTTON EXPERIMENTS, COIM¬ 
BATORE. 

To </te Secretary to the Ayri.-HorticuUural Society, Calcutta. 

1. Sir, —Since I had the honor of publishing my Circular under 
date 20th March, 1849,* circumstances have occurred, in connection 
with the experiment for the introduction and naturalization of the 
American Cotton Plant in India, which throw some additional light 
on the subject, and tend to impart greater confidence to the Pyot 
who has the courage to plant his field with the comparatively little 
known Exotic, in preference to the old-established Native plant. 

2. During the first four or five years of the existence of the Farms 
in Coimbatore, experiments to ascertain the comparative advantages 
attending the cultivation of the two plants were annually made, and 
invariably ended in favor of the Exotic. But still, the Native lookers 
on would not be persuaded to believe our rep let, at least to the 
extent of satisfying themselves by a repetition of our trials; they 
would not in short see the matter in the same light that we did. 
The case is now altered, the objectors have at length made the ex¬ 
periment, and are becoming convinced by their own experience of the 
truth of what we have so long laboured in vain to satisfy 
them, viz., that the Exotic is a less precarious and more profitable 
crop than the Native cotton. 

3. Within the last two years the Farms have ceased to operate 
practically, and the cultivation of American Cotton has passed into 
the hands of the Byots. In the course, of that brief period the 
quantity grown by them has augmented from about 10 to upwards 

* This will be found in Journal, vol. vii., p. 20.—Eos. 
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of 100 Bales, and, doubtless, if they only find a steady demand for 
this article, they can and will indefinitely enlarge the amount. It is 
to be hoped therefore that the demand will continue and increase 
until the staple has acquired an understood market value, and 
become one of the established products of the country. This is all 
the encouragement, at least in Coimbatore, it now requires, and it 
is to be hoped it will not be withheld. 

4. Last season (1850-51) was not a peculiarly favorable one for 
either kind, but those who cultivated both, found the American gave 
them acre for acre heavier and altogether more profitable returns. 
Thus encouraged, they repeated the e.vperiment this oue (1851-52), 
which has been one of the most unfavorable seasons for cotton grow¬ 
ing experienced for several years, and with more marked success. 
Two nearly adjoining fields, similarly cultivated and sown at the 
same time with the Exotic and Native seed have respectively, from 
equal areas, produced 1250 lbs. and 500 lbs. of seed cotton—^the one 
(exotic) worth in the present state of the market 50 Rupees, the other 
about 15 Rupees. The former is still in full rigour, and will in the 
course of two months give another, and I expect much larger crop, 
(there has been much rain of late), while the Native plant is quite 
done, and the land cleared for a new rotation. In this instance the 
Native cotton was sown on highly assessed black land, the American 
on red sandy soil. The preceding season both kinds were sown 
on black soil, and the proceeds were so far in favor of the American 
plant, that I am told 50 Rupees were received for the crop of a field 
wliich under Native cotton would not have realized 20. Under 
these circumstances, I trust I am not drawing too strong an inference 
in assuming that, had equal areas all over the district been annually 
cropped with these two kinds of cotton, the average out-turn, as 
regards both weight and value, would have greatly preponderated in 
favor of the Exotic: an inference supported alike by the many 
comparative trials on the Government Farms, and by the experience 
acquired, on a very large scale, in Dharwar, where the £.xotic cotton 
is rapidly supplanting the indigenous, and, it is to be hoped, soon will 
altogether drive it out of cultivation, seeing that one use to which 
it is now applied is the adulteration, so far as tluit can be accom¬ 
plished, of the American staple. 
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5. I pointed oat in my former Circular that the supposed exces¬ 
sive heat of our climate, at first assigned as the principal cause of 
failure in this portion of India, had no existence: on the contrary, 
that the mean temperature of the Carnatic during the latter months 
of the year, our cotton cultivating season, was actually lower than 
that of the cotton growing provinces of America. This I illustrated 
by the following Table, which, to save the trouble of reference, I 
repeat here. 

Table of Monthly Mean Temperature during the Cotton growing 
seasons, in Vera Cru:, Mississippi, and the Caranatic :— 


Vera Cru*. • • 

Mobilu, • • ■ • 

Natchez, • • • • 


Madra*, «• 


j April j M ay 

77.1S I So.-.. 

70.110 ! 76.36 . 82 .. 
69.08 I 72.70 : 80 60 


lay I .rune s juiy ; Augr. • sepu < ucir. ■ fvoTr. j Lreci 

1.40 81.86 ; 81.90 ; 80.40 . 80.96 I 78 44 j 75.38 I 71.6 

1.36 . 80 17 80.41 82.73 78.94 69 97 1 61.50 1 65 50 

:.7o : 80 60 I 81.78 , 80.13 74.99 64 58.55.23 I 49.09 

Novr.. Deer. Jany. iVeby. I.Macch April. 
7 8.9 I 76.3_75 .5 I 7 7 . 7 i 80 . 8 ! 88.7 


\ 

I Augt .1 Septr.' Octr. t 
i] «4.6 <13 .7 1 ft2 .8 


11 was next asserted that the dryness of the climate was the cause 
of failure, and that therefore the American plant could not be suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated, except in those portions of India which partook 
of both monsoons. This I met by reference to trials made here, 
showing that, if sown during the prevalence of the S. W. monsoon, 
the crop was liable to be seriously injured by the rains of the N. E. 
one; but if, taking advantage of the occasional falls of rain in August 
and September, the sowing was completed in the course of these 
two months, that then the growing season was prolonged to the 
end of the N. E. monsoon, and the harvesting of the crop com¬ 
menced in January, and usually continued until arrested by the 
rjuns of April and May, which we had generally observed produced 
a second crop in June and July. This I illustrated by the following 
Rain Table of Florida and Madras:— 



Apiil 1 

May j 

Juno 1 

July 

1 Augt. Sepfr. 

Octr, ] 

^^ovr. 

Deer. jToUl 

Florida • • • • 

HQ] 

6.34’ 

8.39 

8.84 

1 %.3» 1 4.35 

3.33 ' 

149 1 

1.13 ! 26.26 

Madras . 

Augt* 

5.84 

Saptr 

4.76 

<'ctr.! 
10, 1 

Novr. 

18.48 

! Deer. 1 Jany, 
3.85 1.33 

Peby. 

0.88 

March 
1 0.86 

April { 

0 63 ! 33.88 


6. These Tables prove that, in the Carnatic at least, neither 
excessive beat nor excessive drought can with justice be assigned 
as the causes of failure, if indeed we are entitled to make use of the 
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term with reference to the numerous experimental trials which have 
been instituted in different parts of the country. 

7. The propriety of the terra “failure” lam not prepared to 
admit, in so far as it originates in comparing dissimilar things. We 
have assumed that we have failed because our crops have generally 
fallen short of those realized in the most fertile tracts of America, 
possessing both a rich soil and genial climate. Had we, with 
greater justice, compared them with those obtained from the in¬ 
digenous plant, growing in its native soil and climate, we should, I 
am convinced, have arrived at a different conclusion. 

8. The season of 18.51-52 was in this District a peculiar one. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Coimbatore there was not a 
shower during the months of August, September, or October. In 
November there were a few days’ rain during which both Native 
and American cottons were sown. The American Cotton has in 
one instance yielded at the rate of 2 to 1, and in another in the pro¬ 
portion of 5 to 2. In both, the crops were miserably small j in the 
case of the American under 60 lbs. per acre, and of the Native about 
22, or to be more precise, two fields each of 22 acres yielded res¬ 
pectively .500 lbs. of Native, and 1250 lbs. of American seed cotton. 

9. Another portion of the District, the South Western Talooks, 
was more fortunate, there they had rains in August, of which they 
took advantage to sow American cotton: subsequently they had 
a scanty N. E. monsoon in November, the same as at Coimbatore. 
The crops in that quarter were, in some of the more fertile lauds, 
as high as 400 lbs. and 250 lbs. per acre will probably fairly represent 
the average. The out-turn in these Talooks of the Native cotton 
has not been so accurately ascertained, but is reported much below 
the average standard, because, as the growers said, they waited, 
according to custom, for the monsoon, which was a bad one, t. e., 
fell greatly below the average. Had the usual rains fallen here in 
August or September, or had the monsoon extended over December, 
the indigenous crops would have reached the average weight, ranging 
according to the fertility of the soil firom 150 to 250 lbs. per acre. 
The latter is always looked upon as a full crop of Native cotton; 
while from 350 to 500 lbs. is by no means unusual in the case of 
American in the richer sandy loams. 
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10. These two examples were entir^y under native man^ement 
—the only departure from their own habitual system of culture being 
the adoption, in the case of the exotic, of drills in place of broad cast 
sowing, and to this method they now seem to give the preference, on 
principle, as they are thereby enabled to plough and “ cool” the land 
between the rows, thus placing it in better condition for the suc¬ 
ceeding grain crop while it improves the cotton one. 

11. If the weather is favourable for the operation, it may be 
repeated twice or even three times, and on the principle of increas¬ 
ing the ferHiity of the laud, proves very beneficial to both the crop 
on the ground, and that which is to follow. Very few plants are 
injured by it, as the roots penetrate deeply, and are not in the way 
of the plough, while any plant trodden down by the bullocks, the 
roots being uninjured, soon recovers. 

12. The first hoeing is a most important operation, and should 
never be delayed beyond the appearance of the third proper leaf, 
not counting the two seed leaves. Superiiuous plants should at the 
same time be thinned out, so as to give those that are left ample 
room to spread and fill the ground. In a mouth or two, when the 
flowers begin to open, a second hoeing is wanted to clean the ground, 
otherwise it gets foul, and weeds choke the plants. This is the 
Native practice, so that they may be safely left to cultivate in their 
own way. In the course of this interval is the time for ploughing 
between the rows, but is not restricted to that period, for if the 
plants are not too large, I have often repeated it with evident benefit 
when the first of the crop was coming to maturity, or even 
when picking cotton. 

13. From to 4 feet between the rows I consider a good me¬ 
dium distance, as Hallows of the free use of the plough. I formerly 
thought they might be closer, hut now I think, that even in indif¬ 
ferent soils, heavier crops are thus obtained than from closer .sowing. 
This may perhaps appear paradoxical, but still I believe it is the 
case, as the fruit sets and ripens better, and fewer flowers blight and 
drop off unproductive: 

14. On the subject of irrigation I have no further experience, 
and can add nothing to what I have already said on the subject, 
but my impression is, that it will be found to answer best in sandy 
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soil, that does not cake on the surface, after the absorption of 
the water. 

l.'i. Since the date of mj last Circular, the Experiment for the 
naturalization of the American cotton plant has been extended to a 
new locality, namel}', to the sandy soils along the Sea Coast, and, so 
far as the trials have yet gone, promise to succeed far beyond what I 
should, & priori, have anticipated. 

16. This branch of the experiment originated with Mr. David 
Lees, of Manchester, at Trichendore, and is now being carried out 
there on a large scale by his relative Mr. Arthur Lee% and by two 
Messrs. Longshaws (brothers); and at Madras by Mr. Kenrick. 
Several other gentlemen at Tiiticoriu also tried it to a moderate 
extent, but have since, in a great measure relinquished it, owing to 
their success falling much below what Mr. D. Lees led them to 
anticipate. 

17. Judging from wlmt I saw, I feel disposed to think favorably 
of the locality—so favorably that I already begin to anticipate tliat 
these coast soils, bad as they seem, will yet be found, imder good 
management, to hold about the same relative position to the Ameri¬ 
can plant that the Black Cotton soils do to the Indian one. This, 
however, so far as Mr. D. Lees’ operations e.xtended, they can 
scarcely be said to have enjoyed, for, though as a cultivator he was 
full of zeal, he wanted experience, and being misled by appearances, 
his sanguine mind induced him greatly to over-estimate the pro¬ 
babilities of success: so much so, that in a letter of his read to the 
Commercial Association of Manchester, and published in their 
proceedings, he gives it as his deliberate opinion that these sandy 
soils will, when “ rightly cultivated” produce “ many times” 
112 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. Perhaps jie forgot at the time 
of writing that 112 lbs. of clean cotton is the equivident of nearly 
380 lbs. of seed cotton. 1 do not advert to this circumstance in 
either an unfriendly or invidious spirit, but simply to guard myself 
against the charge of having tacitly admitted the correctness of his 
views by passing over in silence, this most exaggerated estimate of 
the capabilities of these soils. 

18. My own opinion is that his management was not skilful, but 
1 go further and say, that if under the best management 300 lbs. 
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per acre, are on an average obtained from the fields I visited, .it is 
a heavy crop.; and that cotton on the lands in question will, in that 
case, prove the most remunerating Poonjay, or dry, crop grown 
in India; both because of the largeness of the crop, and the colla* 
teral advantages derived from easy and cheap cultivation, and unex- 
pcDsivc transit to the port of exportation. * 

19. These light sandy soils can be cultivated at all seasons and 
in nearly all states of the weather, whether wet or dry, they offer no 
impediment to either the hoe or plough. It is not so with those in 
the interior, which, a single week of warm dry weather often ren¬ 
ders too hard to be worked by either. A small farming establish¬ 
ment therefore suffices for the one, while a large one, competent 
to do much work in a short time, is required for the other. I have 
never cultivated such land and may be mistaken, but my impression 
is, that I could cultivate as much coast land with .5 pairs of cattle, 
as I could, such as I have been accustomed to, with 15 or per¬ 
haps even 20 pairs, and do it better. This is a matter of much 
consideration, for, in the former case, the land can always be kept 
ready for the reception of seed, and a single shower, not enough to 
soften the surface here, would there moisten it sufiiciently for sow¬ 
ing. Here heavy rains are required adequately to soften the ground 
for the plough, and often before the ploughing can, with every 
exertion, be completed, the land has become too dry for sowing, 
while the success or comparative failure of the crop may depend 
on the seed being got into the ground at that time. On the coast, 
half an inch of rain will often prove of greater service to the frrmer 
than an inch and a half, or, perhaps, even two inches in the interior. 

20. On the coast, the course to be followed in the cultivation of 
American cotton is the same as in the interior. The soil requires 
to be well ploughed, the deeper the better, and as much as possible 
freed from weeds, and if uneven, its inequalities reduced. The sow¬ 
ing should, when practicable, be completed between the middle of 
August and beginning of October, in which case the plant will be 
sufficiently advanced to derive the fullest jadvantt^e from the 
November rain. 

21. In sowing, the seed may he either thinly, dropped in Ught 
furrows about 2 inches deep, and covered in with a harrow, or a 
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hurdle drawn over the ground, or, if thought preferable, it may be 
sown in holes. In no case should the depth exceed two inches, 
but if it is simply covered, that is enough. If the soil is mode¬ 
rately humid and the seed good, it begins to shew itself about the 
fourth or fifth day, at which time the roots are from three to four 
inches long. ^ 

22. When the second or third proper leaf has appeared is the 
proper time for hoeing and thinning. This important operation 
should not be delayed, for otherwise the plant is apt to receive a 
check in its growth, from which it does not readily recover; and, 
unless the weather and soil are very favorable, may be permanently 
dwarfed and proportiouably less prolific. Nearly all the recently 
sown fields, I saw, were suffering from want of early hoeing, a large 
proportion of the plants not having advanced beyond the hoeing 
stage, though others, sown at the same time, which had continued 
to gi'ow, were already coming into flower. 

23. Mr. Lees, in the letter above referred to, indicates two sow¬ 
ing seasons, namely, April and November. So far as my experience 
here, and the rain Table above enable me to offer an opinion, I 
cannot approve of either: ‘April is too early, November too late. If 
sown in April, the plant is exposed to the risk of receiving a severe 
check from the land winds in June and July, and, if it survives 
them uninjured, it is in full harvest in September, October and No¬ 
vember, the three most dark and rainy months of the year—bright 
clear weather being of all things most desirable for harvesting cot¬ 
ton. If again, it be sown in November it is too late, as the rains of 
Che season usually end in the course of that month, and its proper 
growing season is shortened for want of rain. And then again the 
crop, when at its best, is exposed to wet weather in April aud May, 
all of which risks are avoided by sowing, when the weather will 
permit, in August or September. But in this, as regards coast culti¬ 
vation, in which I have had no experience, it may turn out I am in 
error. Experience is wanted on this point. 

24. My attention was directed to the beneficial effect of shelter, 
as indiQ^d by the greater luxuriance of the plants under the lee 
of hedges and enclosures. At Trichendore and Tuticorin during 
one portion of the year the wind is strong from the sea—South 
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Easterly: at another it is very strong from the land, and both • are 
more or less injurious. I therefore took the liberty of suggesting 
that the fields should be intersected, at intervals of about 20 or 30 
yards, with rows of the castor-oil plant, which I observed growing 
with great luxuriance, quite unaffected by the winds, and apparently 
no't at all injurious to the cotton which was growing beside. I men¬ 
tion this, as similar protection may be required in other places, as 
well as at Trichendore, and as the oil plant bears freely, and the 
produce finds a ready sale, its introduction- may serve a double 
purpose. 

1 have the honor to be, , 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
ROB. WIGHT, 

Coimbatore : 13fA 1852. Supt. Cotton Experiments. 


On the Climate and Veffelation of the Temperate and Cold Bepions of 
East Nepal and the Sikkim Tlimalaya Mountains. By J. D. IIookek, 
ai.D., r.n.8.— (Jleprinted from the Joubkai. of tue IIobticvltubai. 
Society op London, VoI. VII. Part 1, p, 69.) 

[The following paper, upon a subject of some interest in this 
country, is so little likely to be seen by Indian readers that it has 
been deemed desirable to give it a place among our selections.] * 

The following notea -were collected, and have hero been thrown together, 
with the view of facilitating the cultivatiou of Himalaya plants,’and of those 
of Sikkim and the adjauent mountains of Nepal in particular, by supplying 
accurate data obtained on the spot, relative to the various conditions of soil 
and exposure, the degrees of temperature and amount of ..humidity under 
which they flourish in their native country. 

As the genus Khododeudron.is the most prominent of these plants, and 
that about which inquiries are constantly directed to me, I shall commence 
with a description of it, prefacing this with some observations, which are 
called forth by a visit to several nurseries where many species are cultivated 
with more or less success. 

The Sikkim species of Rhododendron have now all been described, as far 
as they are known, and with few exceptions figured, in a manner that will 
ensure iho recognition of onr seediinge when they blossom; but it must not 
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be expected tbat the flowen, to impatiently looked for, will in all or perbapi 
in moat eases equal, in number and size, those of the drawings made on the 
spot, which were in many instanees from the choicest bouquets that could be 
procured over a large extent of country. • 

Unexampled success has attended caltixators in the germination of the 
seeds. Seedlings have been raised in quantities; but whereas in some ca^es 
the young plants have, with few exceptions, been all reared, in others the 
whole crop has been lost through injudicious treatment. The different 
kinds are at present kept together and treated alike; there is no discrimina¬ 
tion exercised in their culture; the same amount of light and heat as is 
given to the natives of 6,000 and 7,000 feet elevation, which are in full leaf 
throughout the year, is also given to those from 15,000 feet, whose vegetative 
organs are in activity for only five or six months of the twelve. This course 
will eventually prove prejudicial, for it is not possible that the alpine kinds 
can long endure the excitement of perennial heat and moisture. 

Variation .—There is a prevailing disposition to limit the species of this 
genus by characters presented in the seedling plants, and to argue, from 
my inability to pronounce arbitrarily on the same in our greenhouses, the 
probability of there being fewer or more species than of names received with 
the seeds.. In some cases an undue value is given to these names.. Slight 
variations in the strength of the stem, colour, texture, and hairiness of the 
leaf, are regarded as certainly indicating specific differences; whilst other 
kinds are considered as the same, because undistinguishable in their present 
infant condition. Some of the latter certainly resemble one another in 
foliage, even when full grown, but are nevertheless totally distinct in flower 
and in fruit. 1 may instance li. cinnabarinum, it. camtUiaiflorum, and K. 
Maddeni, as one case in point; E. eampyloearpum, and R. Thomsoni as 
another; R. campanulalnm, .and R. fulfftmt us a third instance of species 
being often so alike in the leaf, as generally to puzzle me when I had nothing 
else to judge by; and yet there is in the two former cases little affinity 
between them. My attention was drawn to this point throughout a resi¬ 
dence of many consecutive months (including the flowering and fruiting 
seasons of the Rhododendron) at elevations varying from 8,000 to 16,000 
feet. It is especially between 10,000 and 14,000 feet that the genus pre¬ 
vails ; several species comprising three-quarters of the bulk of the vege¬ 
tation above the forest-region (12,000 feet). There Rhododendron wood 
supplies the native with fuel, and, from its tough nature and property of 
being easily worked, with many domestic utensils, poles for his tent, stools, 
saddle, bowl and spoon ; the bark is used as that of the birch is in arctic re¬ 
gions, and thu leaves serve as plates and wrappers .for butter, curd, -and 
cheese. It is the. traveller’s constant companion throughout every day’s 
march •, on the ri^ht hand and on the left of the devious' paths, the old 
tress and bushes are seen breast high or branching over head, whilst the 
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lecdlingB cover every mossy bank. At 13,000 feet the flanks of the snowy 
mountains glow with the blood-red blossoms of R.fulffent, whilst the beauty 
of K. campanulatum and the great elegance and delicacy of the whito 
bells of 11. eampyloearpum excite the more admiration from their being 
found in such regions of fog and rain. Yet with all these advantages of 
position, and that of on intimate knowledge of the species, I was constantly 
at a loss to distinguish to which species the seedling plants belonged, 
especially when they grew intermixed, or to recognize others when distant 
from their parents. 

Not only does the very variable nature of the foliage render it exceeding¬ 
ly difficult to recognize even the host known kinds by those organs, but the 
species themselves run into races, stripes, or constant varieties, assuming 
under certain circumstances characters inherited by the seedlings. This is 
habitually the case with those that have considerable ranges in elevation ; 
they alter their habit materially (as willows do in our own country), and 
there is more apparent difference between the robust, hardy, rusty-leaved, 
dark-coloured seedlings from an alpine locality, and the young plants of the 
same species from wooded regions lower down, than between some widely 
distinct species. 1 have hereby been led into much error in my illustrated 
work on Sikkim Rhododendrons, which 1 shall endeavour to remedy in the 
present essay. 

Hybridization in a Hative State. —It has been insisted that many of the 
so-called species of this genus arc naturally-produced hybrids. This is by no 
means clear to mo, though I am far from denying its possibility, and I am 
aware of the many obvious facilities for such a process ; it shares the plausi¬ 
bility of all hypotheses against which negative proof only can bo brought to 
bear. A gardener’s opinion is in such cases of value, as he can best appre¬ 
ciate the power of an agent he employs himself wi'a great effect, and to 
which the attention of Imtanists is being drawn through the pages of this 
Journal especially. Considering, however, the consequences tvhich have at¬ 
tended the process of hybridizing Rhododendrons in our gardens, it appears 
to me that were such an operation actively pursued by nature, or tardily 
tliroughout a series of years, in the Rhododendron region of the Himalaya 
the species would be in tbd condition of Salhs, Itubus, Jioea, Mentha, and 
many other familiar examples of hopelessly entangled assemblages of species. 
Where the Rhododendron “ scrub” prevails, it is impossible for any but very 
strong growing plants to ostablish a footing; a mule would have little chance 
of a flourishing existence and numerous offspring in so dense a mass ; but 
the prevalence of land and snow-slips often lays bare broad tracts of land, 
which are for years but scantily clothed with vegetation. From the constant 
local changes of surface that hence ensue, there is no want of opportunity 
and space for hybrids to establish themselves. Believing it probable that 
this genus hat survived slow but great clianges in the phyncal geography 
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•nd olimate of the oonntr;, etpecUdly with relation to tie onow-tevel, I can¬ 
not but conclude that varietieR, perhaps permanent ones, may haw been 
induced, which are now te^rded as species; and this has prompted mo 
to unite some plants from very different elevations which, thought varying 
much, present no well-martod specific characters. Such are K. th^ngnoide*, 
B. talignum, and B. obomtum. All these I include under Wallich's It, 
lapidotum, to which a range in elevation of upwards of 7,000 feet is conse¬ 
quently given, but I cannot trace the infiiience of hybridization in itself or 
any allied species. It is accompanied by twenty congeners in its ascent from 
7,000 to 15,000 feet, but except that its fiowers vary from yellow to a dirty 
purple, at various heights, neither it nor they present any characters that 
can be attributed to hybridization, it. falgens is the most suspicious look¬ 
ing plant in this respect, having the leaves of B. eampauulalum, and capi- 
tnla and flowers of a scarlet variety of U. arboreurh ; but considering how 
variable R. campanulatum is in colour, and that it assumes a denser capi- 
tuluin in its variety errugiaosum (which 1 published as a species), I should 
be more inclined to rank K. /ulgena as a permanent variety of that species 
than as a mule between it and a plant with a totally dissimilar leaf, which is 
comparatively tender, and' which grows 4,000 foot lower down. The prin¬ 
ciple of hybridization is a dangerous one to admit heedlessly in these cases, 
and should only be resorted to as a forlorn hope, when every other attempt 
to account fur the Protean habits of an assemblage of species has failed: 
such 1 cannot consider to be the case with the Sikkim Rhododendrons ; and 
though 1 do not abandon the idea in theory, 1 shall not adopt it in this 
emergency. 

Epiphytical Habits of some Species. —Much undue importance has been 
given to the fact of some kinds growing habitually epiphytically (R. Hal- 
housice, R. eameUicefioruM, R. pendulum), and it has been supposed that 
much difficulty must attend their cultivation. Ilaving occasionally seen 
all these species growing on rocks, and the two latter sometimes becoming 
erect, and that always in exposed but very moist localities, I liave been 
induced to attribute their predilection for the branches of,trees to their 
weak habit and want of light elsewhere. Being plants of the forest region, 
and unable to contend against the vigorous undergrowth that prevails there, 
the ofispring of such seeds as fall on the ground are choked, whilst the 
perennially humid atmosphere supports such as sprout on the mossy limbs 
of trees, where they receive the stimulus of light. R. Dalhousice, for in¬ 
stance, which is never found on the ground in tlic woods of Daijiling, 
grows in thousands on the clay and mould banks of the roads which are eat 
through the forest, the young plants coming up in profusion as soon as the 
cuttings are made; these, however, seldom attain any size, from the too 
great exposure of the soil, which in the dry season rapidly parches during a 
sihort day’s'VMt. In Dr. Campbell’s garden at Daijiling there is a perpen- 
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dieular bank, 15 feet hij^, expend to the wett-, and partly sheltered from 
the sontb-west by a house. B. IkMoutia has annually appeared on this, 
the seeds being imported by winds or birds from the neighbouring forest. 
The seedlings, however, perished till within the last two years, since which 
time abundance of Lycopodium davatum and a SelayineUa, with Mar- 
chantia, retain bo constant a supply of moisture that the plants now 
flourish and flower in perfection. Tbougb not equal to the herbaceous, the 
number of small shrubby forest plants that grow on the trees in these 
damp regions is very great, especially the orchideous. Tliose that do so 
most liabitually are species of Facciniam ('gerpetm and others). These are 
all provided with soft U'oody swellings on the root, of all sizes, from that of 
a nut to the thickness of a man’s thigh, which, though structurally the same 
as otiicr parts of the root, serve as reservoirs for a great quantity of fluid 
destined to nourish the plant in the drier season of the year. These plants 
never grow on the ground, properly speaking, but often on exposed rocks, 
where the use of those tubers is more evident, and it is a part of their 
economy to bo so provided. The Rhododendrons have never such organs, 
and there is no difference between the root of a specimen grown on the 
ground and one from a mossy tree-trunk. Bach species as are habitually 
epiphytical require a lighter soil, with plenty of moss, and a very damp, 
humid, equable temperature; and will, 1 am sure, present no insuperable 
obstacles to the cultivator. 

Soil.—rTbere is in this respect little variety throughout Sikkim, and, as 
far as vegetation is concerned, it may be divided into vegetable mould and 
stiff clay—each, as they usually occur, remarkably cbaracterisiio in composi¬ 
tion of such soils. 

The clay is uniformly of great tenacity, and is, 1 believe, wholly due to 
the effect of the atmosphere on crumbling gneiss an .1 other rocks. It is 
tenacious, seldom friable, and sometimes accumulated in bods 14 feet thick, 
although more generally of only about 2 feet. In certain localities, beds or 
nm'row seams of purer felspathie clay on vegetable matter occur in it, pro¬ 
bably wholly due to local causes. An analysis of that near Darjiling gives 
about DO per cent, of alumina, the rest silica, and a fraction of oxide of iron. 
Lime is wholly unknown as a constituent of the soil, and only occasionally 
seen as a stalaotitic deposit from a few springs. 

The vegetation has always good drainage, from the broken nature of the 
sabjaeent highly-inclined stratified rocks : with the Rhododendrons of the 
second lone this is especially the cose, tmd they thrive luxuriantly on the 
soil overlying old moraines. 

A layer of vegetable earth almost invariably covers the clay for the depth 
of 3 to 12 or 14 inches. It is a very rich black monld, held in its position on 
the slopes of the hills by the dense vegetation, and aceumulated by the banks 
of Moall streams to a depth at times of 3 and 4 feet. B. arborewn it one of 
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the few species that seem to avoid this soil, but, I think, in appearance only 
—that, species loving exposure, and therefore occupying a comparatively 
poor dry soil, over which other things do not extend. 1 have seen S. arboretun 
and barbalum growing on the margins of pools of water, in what is almost 
bog earth; but pools and bogs are rare in Sikkim, and of very local occur¬ 
rence. The following is an analysis of an average specimen of the surface- 
soil of Darjiling, made for me by my friend C. J. Muller, Esq., of that 


place :— 

A.—Dry Earth. 

Anhydrous,.83‘.S4 

Water,.1616 

100-0 

B.—Anhydrous Earth. 

Humic acid,. 3'89 

Humine, ’. V. 4-61 

Dndccomposed vegetable matter,.20-98 

Peroxide of iron and manganese, . 7 05 

Alumina, . 8’95 


Silicious matter, insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, .. 64-02 
Traces of soda and muriatic acid,. 

, 1000 

C.'—Soluble in water, gr. 1-26, consisting of soda, muriatic acid, organic 
matter, and silica. 

The soil from which this example was taken was 12 inches deep; it 
abounded to the eye in vegetable matter, and was silicious to the touch. 
There were no traces of phosphates or of animal matter, and doubtful traces 
of lime and potash. The subsoil of clay gave only 5-7 per cent, of water and 
6-55 of organic matter. The above analysis was conducted during the 
rainy month of September, and the sample is an average one of the surface- 
soil at 6,000 to 10,000 feet. There is, 1 think, little difference anywhere 
in the soils at this elevation, except where the rock is remarkably micaceous, 
or where veins of felspathic granite, by their decomposition, give rise to 
small beds of kaolin. 

In elevations above 10,000 feet, the rocks are generally much harder, the 
gneisses and schists are baked by metaraorphie action, and more granitic 
rocks prevailing, a lighter and more sandy soil is met with. Towards the 
southern parts of Sikkim, the copious rains wash away at once the scanty 
ioaual dep<v^. of humus at these great elevations: there is consequently 
Dm sward or peat; the plants, shrubby and herbaceous, growing out of a 
'generally naked so^ in tufts. In the northern parts, again, there is a 
considerable accumulation; and at equal aud greater elevations a iwwd 
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of Cyptractce and Oraming 0 are found, noariihing a. tolerably* rich 
Flora. Further north still, in the Tibetan climates, at 15,000 to 17,000 
feet, the climate is too dry for anything but an arid Flora, except along 
the borders of streams. 

Generally speaking, I conclude that a rich light vegetable mould of loam 
and peat, with good drainage, arc necessary for the shrubby plants of these 
regions. 

On the Species .—Since the preparation of the several parts of the illus¬ 
trated work on the Sikkim Rhododendrons, my opinions, which were then 
&r from fixed as to the limits of some of ihe species, have changed, with 
the many additions to the localities, &.C., I have collected. 'When the first 
part was published, I bad only seen single specimens of some of the spe¬ 
cies figured; and without books of reference of any kind, 1 was unable 
to determine their names; the specimens and drawings sent differed so 
widely from cultivated individuals, and from the indifferent herbarium 
specimens attainable, that tliev were pronounced new, and published ac¬ 
cordingly. The results of a careful study of all my species and specimens 
are, that of those figured in the first part R. CampheUiw does not differ 
from R. arboreum, R. UnHcifolium from R. barbalum, R. WaUichii from 
R. eampanulatvm, and R. Roylei from R. einabetrinum. 

In the second part a synoptical view of all the Indian species is given, 
in which some of these errors are indicated, and the species arc thrown 
into groups defined by characters I still thinlr natural and constant. In 
this and in the concluding (third) part 22 more Rhododendrons are figured 
as species, several of which were regarded by mysolf as well-marked forma 
or varieties only, and such as worth figuring, but which were published 
.with the provisional specific names I attached to them. To these I shall 
allude hereafter. Lastly, 1 have gone over the Bliol..n collections of Mr. 
Griffith, and identified all his 14 species with my own, except the one 
figured by Dr. Wight as B. grande. Of this I find no specimen in the set 
of Griffith’s plants given to Sir W. Hooker, except it be the B. IJodgsoni, 
which I can h^dly reconcile with the plate and description in Dr. Wight’s 
leones. Dr. Wight’s B. Griffithii, on the other hand, I find to be founded 
on a very starved state of B. Jtucklandii, a name which I waive. 

Bhotan borders upon Sikkim to the eastward, and presents the same 
characters oFhumidity in that western pBrt(wbenco Mr. Griffith’s specimens 
were procured) as Sikkim does. Its lower and outer ranges of hills, however 
being drier (from reasons hereafter to be explained), it does not appear to 
be so rich in Rhododendrons, and hence probably no peculiar species are 
found ; for to the eastward of Bhotan again, in the " Durrung” country, 
other species have been discovered by Mr. Booth. ' 

' 1 shall now give a Hat of the 27 Sikkim species known to me, arranged in 
natund groups, with such brief characters as are necossaiy for determining 
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them when they shall flower. An account of the geographical features of 
Sikkim will follow, and a division of the opuntry into zones, each inhabited 
by a different vegetation of Rhododendrons and other plants. Some more 
general description of the species, with remarks on thoir appearance, habits 
and relations to soil, climate, &o., will naturally be brought in there; and 
I shall conclude with a rather minute account of the climate, temperature 
&c., of the three zones of the Himalaya, which may bo termed Temperate, 
Alpine, and Arctic, and which are best defined by the limits attained by 
Conifira and Rhododendront. 

Synopsis 0 /Species. 

§ I. Calyx 0. Corolla broadly bell-shaped, 10-lobcd. Stamens 18 to 20 
(rarely 10). Ovary usually hairy or viscid, or both, many-celled.— 
Trees with large leaves, and white or pale-coloured densely clustered 
flowers. 

1. B. Faleoneri —a tree ; leaves very large and coriaceous, obovato or 
oblong, blunt, on very stout leaf-stalks, smooth, shining above, with sunk 
netted veins, below covered with thick rusty down; flower-stalks viscid; 
flowers white, in dense heads ; stamens 16; style thick, with a club-.shaped 
broad stigma.— Sikkim Ulutd. PI. X. 

2. R. aryenleum—a tree ; leaves very large, obovate, oblong, sharp, nar¬ 
rowed into the thick leaf-stalk, quite smooth on both sides,- silvery below; 
heads rather loose, lO-flowered; flower-stalks short, downy; flowers white, 
broadly bcll-shaped ; stamens 10; ovary downy, about 16-cellcd.—SiMim 
Hhod. PI. IX. 

3. H. Hodgsoni —^a largo bush; leaves broad, elliptical, obovate or oblong, 
on stout leaf-stalks, sometimes heart-shaped at the base, smooth and shining- 
above, somewhat silvery below, with closely appressed down ; heads 15 to 30 
flowered ; flower-stalks short, downy ; flowers bniadly bcll-shaped, 8 to 10 
lobed, pale purple; stamens 16 to IS ; ovary downy, 16-cellcd.—>9tkki»» 
Rhod.V\.'SL\. 

§ II. Cayte cup-shaped, more or less broad and deep, very oSsenrely lobed. 
Corolla 5-lobed. Stamens 10 to 16. Ovary 6 to 16-celled.—Shrubs 
with laig-o flowers, and quite smooth leaves. 

4. R, Oriffithii, Wight (R. Aueklandii Sikkim Ithod. PI. XU)—leaves on 
rather long foot-stalks, oval, oblong, sharp, somewhat cordate at the base, 
quite smooth on both sides ; flowers few, on long foot-stalks ; calyx a broad 
open disc, unequally 5-lobed; corolla white, with a broad tube, and 5 very 
broad spreading lobes; stamens 12 to IS; ovary glandular, 12-celled. 

fi. B. Thomsoni —a bush ; leaves at the end of the branches, orbioular or 
to&adiy c^^g, rounded at the end or terminating in a short point, on 
l^er loi^ ieaf-stalks, heart-shaped at the base, quite smooth on both 
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sides, rattier glaiicous below; head 4 to 6 flowered; flowers deep crimson, 
drooping, on long foot-stalks; calyx cup-shaped, sometimes tubular,, un¬ 
equally lobed; tube of the corolla rather tong, bell-shaped, lobes recurved, 
notched; stamens 10; ovary quite smooth, 6 to 10-ccIlod.—Sittm Rbod, 
PI. XII.; and H. eandelabrum, PI. XXIX. 


$ III. Cal'cw of S,lcaves, or deeply .5-lobed. Corolla funnel or bell-shaped- 
tstamenn 10 to 18. Ooury 0 to 6-colled.—Trees or shrubs; sometimes 
epiphytes, with the leaves often covered with small scales. 

6. H. I>alhoH$iw—a slender slimb; young leaves with long hairs, the 
older ones etliptieo-obovate, blunt, smooth above, rather glaucous below, and 
dotted with very small scales, narrowed at the base into a leaf-stalk wliich is 
sometimes a little hairy; flowers 3 to 5 in a head, nodding; sepals oblong, 
blunt, hairy on the margin; corolla bell-shaped, with a broad tube and 5 
moderately spreading lobes; stamens 10; ovary 5-celIcd .—SilOcim Rhod., 
PI. I, and 11. 

7. R. Edf/tworthii —a straggling shrub, generally growing on the branches 
of trees; branchlets leaf and flower-stalks densely covered with a thick 
tawny down; loaves elliptical, ovate, very sharp, bright green and shining 
above, reticulated with sunk veins; flowers 2 to 3 together, largo, white; 
flower-stalk short; sepals woolly, blunt; tube of the corolla rather short, 
libes large and spreading ; stamens 10 ; ovary very woolly, about 5-celled.— 
Sikkim Khod., PI. XXI. 

8. R. barbatum, Wall.—a small tree; leaves elliptical, lanceolate, sharp, 
blunt at the base, with stout Icaf-stalks which have generally long bristles ; 
quite smooth on both sides, paler below ; flowers in der <o heads, pale blood- 
red ; flower-stalks short; sepals oblong, blunt, viscid; stamens’ 10 ; ovary 
viscid and hairy, 5 to 8-celled .—Sikkim Rhod., PI. III.; and R. lancifolium, 
PI. IV. 

9. R. oiHatnm—a. low rigid shrub; branches leaf and flower-stalks cover¬ 
ed with stiff spreading hairs ; leaves on short foot-stalks, elliptical, obovate, 
very sharp, bright green above, the matgins and mid-rib with stiff spread¬ 
ing hairs, paler and rather glaucous below, dotted with small scales; flowers 
4 or^5 together, pale purple, on stout short flower-stalks; sepals broadly 
ovate, blunt, ciliated at the margin; corolla bell-shaped, with spreading 
recurved lobes; stamens 10; ovary scaly, 5-celled .—Sikkim Rhod., PI. 
XXIV. 

10. R. fflaaeuin—a small slender shrub; branchlets leaf and flower-stalks 
and the loaves generally on both sides, calyx and ovary dotted with small 
scales; leaves obovate, lanceolate, pointed, narrowed'into a slender leaf¬ 
stalk, bright green above, very glaucous .below; flowers 6‘ or 8 in a bead, 
pale pink purple; sepals oblong, sharp; corolla bell-shaped, dotted with 
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small g'lands, and haiiy inside at the base; stamens 10; ovar^r d-colled.— 
Smirn Rhod., PL XVII. 

11. R, jmmilum —a very small, slender, sparingly-branched Alpine shrub, 
with creeping stem and erect bronchos, which, as well as the flower and leaf¬ 
stalks, underside of the leaves, calyx and ovary, arc dotted with small brown 
scales; loaves small, on very short foot-stalks, broadly elliptical, blunt with 
a short point, margin recurved, dark green above, glancons below; flowers 
nodding, solitary, or 2 to 3 on long erect stalks ; sepals blunt; corolla boll- 
shaped, rosy, tube hairy, lobes short, rather spreading ; stamens 10 ; ovary 
5-celled.-iSf.Wiw If/jorf., PI. XIV. 

§ IV. Co/yjT small or none. Corolla bell or funnel-shaped. Stamenn 10. 

Ovary 5 to 10 celled.—Shrubs or small trees, generally smooth. 

12. R. arboreum-^ tree; leaves very coriaceous. Lanceolate, acute, cor-. 
date at the base, or narrowed into a .stout petiole, bright green above, reti¬ 
culated with sunk veins below, smooth ami silvery, or covered with a rusty 
down; flowers in dense heads ; calyx none ; corolla bell-shaped, white, pink, 
or blood-red; stamens about 10; ovary 7 to lO-cclled.—SiWim Khod., ii. 
Campbetl'ue. PI. VI. 

13. R. niveum —a small ti-oc ; branchlcts and underside of leaves lc.af and 
flower-stalks thickly covered with wool; leaves obovate, lanceolate, blunt or 
sharp, on short foot-stalks, quite smooth above, opaque ; flower-stalks short; 
capsules short, downy, 6-celled. 

14. R. eampannlaium—a densely branched shrub; branchlcts leaf and 
flower-stalks underside of leaves more or less covered with a thick down; 
leaves obovate, sharp or blunt, cordate at the base, on stout leaf-stalks, 
smooth and bright green above, sometimes also almost smooth below; 
flowers 8 to 10 in loose heads, rose or lilac, sometimes spotted ; flower-stalks 
rather long; calyx with 5 short blunt teeth; corolla Imll-shaped, with 
recurved lobes ; stamens 10; ovary quite smooth, 5 to 8 celled.—R. Walli' 
chii i Sikkim Rhod., PL V.; and R mruyinoium, PL XXII. 

15. Vi.fulyens—a small bush, differing only from R. campanulatum in' its 
dense heads of blood-red flowers, which resemble those of R. arboroum ; and 
in the capsule, which is broader and of a fine purple colour.—SiWim Rhod., 
PL XXV. 

16. E. lanaium—A small tree ; branchlcts flower and leaf-stalks underside 
of leaves and ovary densely covered with a whitish wool; leaves obovate, 
blunt with a short point, narrowed into a short foot-stalk; flowers 6 to 8 
in a loose head, nodding ; flower-stalks rather long; calyx of 5 small blunt 
teeth; corolla broadly bell-shaped, pale straw colour, with purple spots 

^inside; stamens 10} ovary 5-celled.— Sikkim Rhod., PL XVI. 

^ .,1^7. R. Whiffhiii —a large branching shrub; elliptical, lanceolate, sharp, 
nurowod below into a stout downy leaf-stalk, smooth and bright green above, 
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covered beneath with a closely pressed reddish down } heads large, ra&er 
loose, and many flowered, on downy foot-stalks; calyx of 5 very small teeth ; 
corolla broadly bell-shaped, 5-lobed at the base, straw-ooloured, spotted above 
with red ; stamens 10; ovary glandular and downy, 10-cellod.— 

«hod., ri. XXVIL- 

IS. R. campylocarpum—3, shrub, with slender branches ; leaves ovate 
or oblong, blunt with a short point, heart-shaped-at the base, smooth and 
shining above, paler and rather glaucous below; loaf-stalks slender, as are 
the flower-stalks, which, as well as the calyx and ovary, arc more or less 
covered with glandular hairs ; flowers nodding, 5 to lU in loose heads ; calyx 
of 0 small rounded lobes ; corolla broadly boll-shaped, with spreading lobes, 
pure white or pale straw colour, stamens 111; ovary 5-celled.—Sikkim Khod , 
PL XXX. 

§ V. Calyx of 5 short lobes or teeth, the upper sometimes elongated. Corol¬ 
la funnel-shaped, tube narrou. Stamens 10 to 20. Oeary 5 to 10-celted. 

—Shrubs with the leaves scaly on the underside. 

19. H. Maddeni -an erect twiggy .shrub ; branchlots leaf and flower-stalks 
underside of leaves calyx and ovary thickly studded with small scales, which 
are also scattered over the tube of the corolla; leaves elliptic, lanceolate, 
sharp at both ends, bright green and shining above, tawny below ; flowers 
nodding, white, very large, 2 or .I together, on short stalks ; tube of the 
corolla elongated with 5 spreading lobes; stamens 18 to 20; ovary 10-celled. 
-Sikkim Rhod., PI. XVIIl. 

20. R. cinnabarinum—a shrub with slender branches ; underside of leaves 
leaf and flower stalks calyx and ovary studded with small 'scales; leaves 
ovate or oblong, lanceolate, sharp at both ends, rather .^raque, green'above, 
tawny or rusty coloured below; flowers rather small, noddmg, 4 to 8 toge¬ 
ther, in loose heads; calyx lobes very variable in size ; corolla brick-rod, tube 
long, lobes rounded, spreading, rather sharp; stamens 10; ovary 5-cclled. 
—SiUcim Rhod., PI. VIH.; and R. Roylei, PI. VII. (neither very character¬ 
istic figures.) 

§ VI. Calyx of 5 lobes. CoroUa with the tube very short and swollen, 
the lobes spreading, concave. Stamens 8 to 10. Style short and 
curved. Ovary S-celled.—Generally small shrubs, sometimes epiphytes. 
Loaves (except in B. pendulum) densely scaly. 

21. B. cameUieefiorum —a slender shrub, generally pend^oos from the 
branches of trees ; branchlets flower and leaf-stalks under surface of the 
leaves calyx and ovary densely dotted with small scales ; leaves elliptical, 
lanceolate, sharp at the end, generally blunt at the base, bright green above, 
browuuh beneath, on short stout foot-stalks; flowers solitary or 2 together. 
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on short enrred stalks; sepals tbiek and blunt; corolla white, of a firm thick 
texture, dotted with scales ; stamens 16 ; filaments short and thick; ovary 
30-celled. -Siaim JSAorf, PI. XXVIIL 

22. R. pendulum—a, very slender shrub, generally hanging from the 
branches of trees ; branchlets leaf and flower stalks calyx and ovary densely 
covered with a rusty-brown wool, under which are scattered scales ; leaves 
elliptical, blunt with a short point, on very short leaf-stalks, bright green 
and shining above ; flowers 2 together, small, white ; sepals membranous 
oblong, blunt; corolla sparingly scaly outside; tube short; lobes large, 
spreading ; stamens 10 ; filaments woolly ; ovary 5-celled.— Sikkim Rhod., 

PI. xrii. 

23. R. lepidoimn, Wall.—A small branching bush ; the branchlets leaf 
and flower stalks leaves generally on both sides calyx and corolla, externally 
more or less dotted with white or rusty brown scales ; leaves obovate, lanceo¬ 
late, or oblong, on short petioles, of a pale or lurid green colour; flowers 
terminal, solitary,or 2 to 3 together on slender erect stalks ; sepals 6, blunt ; 
corolla p.ale or deep yellow, or purple ; tube short, globose ; lobes spreading, 
concave, the upper more or less spotted ; stamens 8 j ovary 5-ccllcd.— H. aaliy- 
num i Sikkim Rhod., PI. XXIIl. A.; R. elceagnoUlee, PI. XXIII.; K. 
ohovatum, part 2, page 6. 

24. R. oaceinioidea,—^ small, very slender, sparingly branched shrub, 
sometimes cpijdiytieal, with the branches scarred; branchlets leaf and 
flower stalks and underside of leaves sparingly scaly ; leaves coriaceous, 
obovate, blunt or notched, narrowed into, a short stalk, quite smooth and 
bright green above, paler below ; flowers solitaiy, terntiual, on slender 
stalks ; sepals ovate ; lobes spreading, rounded ; stamens 10, oxsertod ; 
filaments hairy ; ovary .'5-colled.— Sikkim Rhod., part 2, page 3. 

g VII. Calyx of 0 short lobes. Corolla with the tube short, funnel-shaped, 
lobes long, narrow, spreading. Stamens 8. Style slender. Ovary 5-cel¬ 
led.—Small scaly shrubs, with Azalea-like flowers. 

25. R. virgatum—a slender erect shrub ; branchletsieaf and flower stalks 
underside of leaves calyx and ovary densely studded with scales; leaves 
linear, oblong or ovate, sharp or blunt with a short poiht, rounded or cordate 
at the base on short foot-stalks, bright green and shining above, glaucous 
and sometimes rusty below; flowers 2 to 3 together, nodding on rather 
long stalks, yellow or pale purple ; calyx lobes rounded, ciliated; corolla 
variable in size; tube short, conical; lobos 6, oblong, blunt; stamens 8 to 10 ; 
ovary O-eelkd—Sikkim Rhod., PI. XXVI, A.; and R. triforum, PI. XIX. 

26. B. s^sum, Pon—a very small shrub ; branchlets leaf-stalks and mar¬ 
gins of the loaves bristly ; these parts, as well as the flower-stalks both sides 
of the leaves calyx and ovary densely scaly; leaves on short foot-s^ks,'small, 
oblong or obovate, deep green aboye, ratfier glaucous below ; flowers red-pur- 
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plo, 2 to 4 together, terminal on rather short stalks; sepals 6, oblong, blunt; 
tube of the corolla very short; lobes linear, ohlopg, spreading ; stamens 8 to 
10, exserted ; ovaiy 5-celled.— Sikkim Rhod., PI. XX. 

27. B. nieaie—a small, depressed, prostrate, spreading shrub, with very 
woody stem branches, everywhere studded (except the corolla) with scales ; 
leaves crowded, very small, elliptical, blunt, almost sessile, luril green ; flow¬ 
ers terminal, solitary, on very short stalks ; sepals 5, oblong,.blunt; corolla 
pink purple ; tube very short, hairy inside; lobes oblong, blunt; stamens 8 
to 10 ; anthers large ; ovary 6-ceIled.—Sikkim Rhod., PI. XXVI., B. 

§ VIII. Calyx of 5 membranous sepals. Corolla, salver-shaped, tube slender, 

short, cylindrical, lobes flat, spreading. Stamens G to 8, within the tube. 

Style short. Ovary 5-ocllcd. — A small scaly shrub. . 

28. K. anthopogon, Don—the only species. 

If from a consideration of tUu species themselves we turn to that of the 
country they inhabit, it will be found that a great part of it is characterized 
by perennial humidity, which is excessive during the summer months. - It 
will be seen, also, that the degree of humidity varies in difl’erent parts of the 
country, and that the rain-fall is unequally distributed; also that elevation is 
to a great degree a relative term, equal altitudes having different climates 
in various parts of Sikkim, with a dissimilar vegetation. To explain these 
points, it is necessary to give some account of the natural features of tlic Sik¬ 
kim Himalaya Mountains, which seem to be littlo known, or generally mis¬ 
understood by those who have sought information respecting the management 
of Rhododendrons, through tho various horticultural periodicals. Except 
these points are clearly understood, it will bo impossible to appreciate the 
conditions under which the species grow. 

Sikkim is included in a section of the Himalaya Mountains about sixty 
miles broad from east to west, where it is bounded respectively by the moun¬ 
tain states of Nepal and Dhotan. Its southern limits are easily defined, for 
the mountains rise rather abruptly from the plains of Bengal, as spurs of 
6,000 to 10,000 feet high, densely clothed with forest to their summits. The 
northern and north-eastern frontier of Sikkim is beyond the region of Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and is not a natural but a political line, drawn between Itself 
and Tibet. Sikkim is nearly duo north of Calcutta, and only 400 miles from 
the sea at the Bay of Bengal; its latitude being 26° 40' to 28° N., and longi¬ 
tude 88° to 90° E. The greater part of the country between Sikkim and 
the sea is a dead level, occupied by the delta of the Ganges and Bnrram- 
. pootcr, above, which the slope is so gradual to the base of the mountains, that 
tho surface of tho plain from which the Himalayas immediately rise is only 
300 feet above the sea. The most obvious effect of this position is, that the 
prevailing southerly wind reaches the fimt ranges of hills loaded with vapour. 
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Tbe samQ current, when deflected easterly to Bbotan, or westerly to Nepal 
and the north-west Himalaya, is intercepted and drained of much moisture, 
by the Khassya and Garrow Mountains (south of Assam and the Burram- 
pooter) in the former case, and the Bajmahal hills (south of the Ganges) in 
the latter. Sikkim is hence the dampest region of the whole Himalaya. 

Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim presents the ap¬ 
pearance—common to all mountainous countries—of consecutive parallel 
(wooded) ridges, running cast and west, backed by a beautiful lino of snowy 
peaks, with occasional breaks in the foremost ranges, through which the 
rivers debouch. Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a sufficient dis¬ 
tance for the distant snowy peaks to be aeon overtopping the outer ridges, 
is very rare, from the constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad 
ranges during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of the dry at¬ 
mosphere of the plains in the winter months. At the end of the rains, when 
the S.G. monsoon has ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained, 
sometimes from a distance of nearly 200 miles. The angle subtended by the 
giant peaks is so low (not a degree) that they appear like wMte specks very 
low on the horizon, tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rest on a belt of haze, and from the density, probably, of the lower 
strata of atmosphere, are never seen to rest on tho visible horizon. The re¬ 
markable lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous ma^ is always a 
disappointing feature to the new comer, who expects to see dazzling peaks 
towering in the air. A|iproaching nearer, the snowy mountains sink behind 
the wooded ones long before the latter hare assumed gigantic proportions, 
and when they increase in size, they appear a sombre, lurid grey-green mass 
of vegetation, with no brightness or variation of colour. There is no break 
in this forest caused by rock, precipice, or cultivation; some spurs project 
nearer, and some valleys appear to retire ftirther into tho heart of the first 
great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. No pines whatever are 
seen on the outer range of Sikkim, both soil and climate being far too damp 
in the rainy season ; nor are the colours of tho foliage so varied and bright as 
the more perennially humid forests of tropical shores, from tho want of any 
abundance of buoU palms as Caryota, tall Arecce, and of Artocarpi, or of 
orange-groves. 

As it is not my purpose to discuss hero the tropical, or lower zone of Sik¬ 
kim, I shall at once transport the reader to the north side of the first range 
of mountains. From here it will be seen that the appearance of parallel 
ridges is due to the inosculating spurs of long tortuous ranges that run north 
and south throughout the whole length of .Sikkim, dividing deep wooded 
valleys, which form the beds of large rivets. The snowy peaks still look like 
a long east and west range of mountains, at an avorage distance of 30 or 40 
miles from the outer range. Advancing into ^e country, this appearance 
jproves equally deceptive, and the range of snow is resolved into isolated 
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peaks, situated on the moridiohal ranges, at distances varying from 30 to 80 
miles from the observer; their snowed spurs, projecting east and west, cro^s 
one another, and being uniformly white, and all brought by perspective into 
one line, they appear to connect all the peaks into one grand unbroken range 
of snow. The rivers, instead of having their sources in the snowy moun¬ 
tains, all rise far beyond them; many of their sources are upwards of 100 
miles in a straight lino from the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by 
far in mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run south from it, 
and though so lofty, comparatively unsnowed. This rearward monutain re¬ 
gion is Tibet, and into it all the Sikkim, Nepal, and Bhotan rivers lead, up to 
a watershed whose discharge to the northward is into the Yarou-Tsampu 
river, which becomes the Burrampootcr of Assam. Tibet is a very arid 
mountain mass, the southerly wind being exhausted of vapour by those long 
ridges long beforo reaching it. The maximum range in latitude and eleva¬ 
tion of the Himalayan vegetation is determined very much by the length of 
the rivers, which, rising in Tibet as small streams, increase in sire as they re¬ 
ceive the drainage frqm_ the snowed parts of the ridges that bound thenr in 
their courses. Their banks, between' 8,000 and 14,000 feot, arc generally 
elotlicd with Ithododcndrons, sometimes to the almost total exclusion of 
other woody vegotation, espcciallj' near the snowed mountains—a cool tem¬ 
perature and great humidity being the most favourable conditions for the 
Inxnriant growth of this genus. 

Tlio source of this humidity is the southerly or sea wind, wliicli blows 
steadily from May till October in Sikkim, and prevails throughout the rest 
of the year, if not as tho monsoon properly so called, as a current from the 
moist atmosphere over the Oangetic delta. Tliis ru.shes north to the rare¬ 
fied regions of Sikkim, up tho great valleys, and do . not appear materially 
disturbed by the north-west wind, which blows during the aftsmoon of tho 
winter months over the plains, and along tho flanks of the outer range, and 
is a dry surface current, duo to the diurnal heating of the soil. When it is 
considered that this wind, after passing lefty mountains on the outer range, 
has to traverse 80 or 100 miles of alps before it has watered ail tho llhodo- 
dendron region; it will be evident that its moisture must he expended before 
it reaches Tibet. 

* 

* * # *.* * * •* 
***** * * » ** 

Though the direction of the main atmo.spherio current is to tho north, 
it is seldom in reality felt to be so, except the observer is on the very ex¬ 
posed mountain tops, or watches the motions of the upper strata of atmos¬ 
phere. Tho lower currents of air rush up both tho main and lateral valleys, 
throughout thb day; arid from tho sinuosities in the beds of the rivers, and 
generally transverse directions of their foedors, the currant qfteu beedmes 
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an cast or west one. In tho branch valleys draining to the north the wind 
still ascends ; it is, in short, an ascending «arin moist current, whatever 
course bo pursued by tho valleys it follows. 

The sides of each valley are hence equally supplied with moisture, though 
local circumstances render the soil on one or the other Hank more or less 
humid, and favourable to' a luxuriant vegetation ; such diiFerence are a 
drier soil on the north side, with a too free exposure to the sun at low ele¬ 
vations, where its rays, however transient, rapidly dry the ground, and 
where tho rains, though very heavy, are of shorter duration, and owing to 
the capacity of tho heated air for retaining moisture, day fogs are compara¬ 
tively rare. In the northern parts of Sikkim, again, some of the lateral 
valleys arc so placed that the moist wind strikes the side facing the south - 
and keeps it very humid, whilst the returning cold current from the 
neighbouring Tibetan mountains impinges i^ainst the side facing tho north, 
which is hence nearly bare of vegetation. An infinite number of local peeu- 
• liarities will suggest themselves to any one conversant with physical geo¬ 
graphy, as causing unequal local distribution of light, heat, and moisture in 
the ditferent valleys of so irregular a country-the amount of slope, and its 
power of retaining moisture and soil ; the composition and hardness of the 
rocks j their dip and strike ; the protection of some valleys by lofty snowed 
ridges, and the free southern exposures of others at great elevations. 

One other peculiarity deserves especial attention, which is, the position of 
the great masses of jierpetual snow. * ■ * * * » » 

*»»***#**** 
Looking eastward or westward on the map of India, the phenomenon of 
the perpetual snow is regulated by the same laws. From the longitude of 
Upper Assam in 0r>° E. to that of Kashmir in 75° E. the lowest limit of per¬ 
petual snow is about 15,000 feet, and the mass of Ithododendrons afiert tho 
most humid localities near it, at 12,000 to 14,000. Beceding from tho plains 
of India and penetrating the mountains, the climate becomes drier, tho snow 
line rises, and vegetation diminishes, whether the elevation of the land in¬ 
creases or decreases, plants reaching 17,000 and 18,000 feet, and tho snow 
line 20,000 feet. To mention extreme cases : the snow level of Sikkim in 
27° 30' is at 15,000 feet, and of vegetation at 14,500 ; whereas in lat, 35° 30” 
Dr. Thomson found the snow line 20,000 feet in Karakorum, and vegetation 
up to 18,000 feet—features common also to Sikkim in lat. 28°. 

Of the Sikkim Rhododendrons I have little farther to say except with 
reference to the individual species, and I shall therefore arrange these in 
three groups, according to the elevations they inhabit, adding suck notes 
upon each as may prove useful in their determination and assist in their enl- 
tiyation. No specie! that I am aware of extends much below 0,000 feet in 
Sikki^ or in the Himalayas generally, though, according to Mr. Griffith, 
is fo^d below 4,000 on some of the dry rocky outer ranges 
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of Bbotan. In this respect, hcwover, the latter eoahtry is very exceptional, 
and demands a passing notice. The Khassra mountains, as I hare elsow'hei'e 
shown, shield the lower ranges of Bhotan from the effects of the southerly 
monsoon ; they rise to an average height of 5,000 feet, extending (as the 
Garrows, westward, and Jyntoa hills, eastward) for about 250 miles parallel 
to and 60 miles south of tho Bhotan Himalaya, the intervening valley being 
that of the Bnrrampooter river. The monsoon from the Bay of Bengal is 
in this longitude a S. S. W. one, and after traversing 200 miles, parti}' of the 
bunderhunds and partly of a very peculiar marsh district called tho .Tlieels, 
it discharges an amount of water on the abrupt southern face of the Klias- 
sya which, as a rain-fall, 1 believe has no parallel in the world, amounting 
to between 400 and 500 inches a-ycar. Suddenly deprived of one-third of 
its water, tho current pursues its course northward, traversing 30 miles 
or so of hills, whereby it is cooled ; while it is again warmed cm the moist 
valley of Assam. What is thence carried on to the Bhotan Himalaya 
is not condensed on tho mountains till it reaches a considerable elevation, 
5,000 foot and upwards, where it is cooled ami deposits moisture abundantly. 
The Bhotan Himalaya is therefore very dry below 5,000 feet, and humid 
above that, but.novcr so much so as ISihkim. 

B.. urhormm is found at 4,500 feet on the Khassya (but not near tho 
southern edge of tho range), and ascends to 7,000 feet. 'J'herc arc several 
other Khassya species, all avoiding the southern jiarts, though one of them 
descends to 2,000 feet on the north flank. Most of the 8]>ecies, as well as 
those of the Malay peninsula, .lava, and Borneo, belong to tho same section 
with U. citinabariitum, having comiiaratively long tubes to the corolla and 
small calyces, or none. 

Tho Bonioo species* gathcrod by .Mr. Low on- K ji Bain, below S,500 
feet, belong here ; and I may conclude this long discussion with the remark, 
that, though the Himalaya is so rich in species, it may prove that in this 
respect it only partakes of the flora of the Malay islands. Thirteen kinds 
found below 8,500 feet, on a mountain unexplored beyond that height, and in 
a country but once asoendod so high, argues a profusion of species in the 
mountainous regions of that island of which we can form no adeguate idea. 

I. Species of the First oj’ Lower Zone, answering to the Temperate latitudes; 

6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

1. R. argenteum. —Histribution and range : East Nepal and Sik¬ 
kim ,• 8,000 to 10,000 foot; confined to tho dampest regions. 

It forms a tree 30 feet high ; trunks solitary,' or two or throe together, 
spreading, branohod above, tho bark pale, and’ the branches leafy at the 
apes. Leaves very beautiful in tho leaf-buds, at first enveloped in erect 

• Many of these species will bp figuie<l shortly in Sir W. J. Hooker’s '■ leones ?lantorum*" 

(J 
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and silky scalos, so clo^ly imbricated and so largo as to resemble the cones 
of some species of pine; the outer or lower scales broad and coriaceous, 
glabrous, of a reddish-brown colour, the innermost' ones oblong-spathulate, 
pnbesoent. When fully developed the leaves are among tho largest of the 
genus, 6 inches to a foot long, 3 to 5 inches broad, full green above, beneath 
silvery white. Uracteas deciduous, densely silky. Flowers 2 to 3 inches 
long, 2 to 2^ inches in diameter, inodorous, always white.—In the silvery 
underside of the foliage, but in notliing else, this resembles B. arboreum, 
while the blossoms are often 'as large as those of U. Dalhousiw. On Siu- 
chal,thc higher parts of the mountain, from S,000 to f),000 feet of elevation, 
are more or loss clothed with it j on Tongld, as it approaches 10,001) foot, 
it is suddenly re|ilaccd by R. Falconer}. It seemed to he shy of flowering 
in tho season of 1S4S, for it was with difficulty I could then procure suffi¬ 
cient specimens to complete my drawing; in Ibdi) it flowered profusely, 
and, with the white magnolias, formed at a considerable distance a conspicu¬ 
ous object amid the lurid green vegetation of the mountains. 

2. R. harlxttum. —Distribution and range : Kemaon, Neiml, Sik¬ 
kim, and Bhotan t 8,000 to 11,000 feet; confined to the dampest 
wooded regions. 

A tree 30 to 40 feet high, branched from the base. Leaves, in the very 
young state, sparingly hairy and ciliated ; when fully developed, lO to 7 
inches long, and from 1 ^ to 3 inches wide, clliptiual-laueeoiate, acute, rather 
broader above tho middle, the margins roflexod and rough from the presence 
of small harsh liair; the nerves sunk on the upper surface ; dull but full 
green above, paler and quite glabrous beneath, and destitute of scales or 
down. Petioles sometimes quite deprived of hairs. Flower.s moderately 
sized, blood-colour, collected into a compact- globose head 4 to 5 inches in 
diameter. Bracteas oblong or ovate, tho inner ones silky, all more or less 
glutinous. One of the most beautiful of the Himalayan species, but vari¬ 
able in size and habit. I have seen it forming a low shrub in mossy swamps, 
and then entirely destitute of bristles on the loaf and flower-stalks ; in such 
a state it was figured and described as R. lancifolium. 

3. R. orborcuM.—Distribution and range: throughout the Hima¬ 
laya. 5,000 to 10,000 feet. Most frequent in tho drier valleys 
and ridges. 

Of this well known species no description is necessary : it abounds in the 
inner ranges of Sikkim, descending to 6,000 feet beyond the first great ridge; 
on that ridge, on the other hand, it is very rare, never doscoading below 
7,500 feet and only appearing in exposed places. It prefers a drier soil and 
locality timn most other species. The leaves are very variable in shape and 
in the form of their base, which tapers into, a foqt-stalk or is coi^te; their 
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under surface is generally silvery white, but as the species attun higher 
elevations they become yeUowor, and finally rUsty underneath, as in the 
variety Campbellke. The seedlings partake of the habit, colour, and texture 
of their parents in a remarkable degree, whence the difficulty of recognizing 
It. arbormm under several very common forms in our nurseries. A jelly is 
made from the flowers of this plant in the N. W. Himalaya, but 1 have 
never seen the preparation. The honey of wild bees is at the flowering 
season said to bu poisonous in Bikkim, but opinions are divided as to whether 
K. arbornum or It. Dalhou»im is to blame ; if either, I suspect it to bo the 
former, which alone is abundant near the localities where the bees abound. 

After a very careful examination, I have come to the conclusion that 
the It. (MmpbMio) is only a variety of this ; and I further include the R. 
mbili', Wall.; It. NH-ar/arimm, Zenker ; and It. Zeylanieum. Its geogra¬ 
phical distribution is thoreforo Ceylon, the peninsnla of India, the Khassya 
mountains and the Himalaya mountains from Upper Assam nearly as far 
west a.s the Indus; between the elevations of 5,000 and 10,000 in Bhotan, 
Bikkim, Nepal, and Kemaon, but only between 5,000 and 7,000 elsewhere. 
It is not found in the valley of Kashmir, but on the south flanks of the 
mountains bounding that valley on the south. 

4. R. niveuni .—Distribution and range : Siilkim—10,000 to 12,000 
feet—in moist valleys of the interior. 

This species forms a tree so similar to R. arboreiim, that I enuch doubt 
its being distinct. The .snowy white down is peculiar, os are the short cap¬ 
sules, and in my ignorance of the flowers T rest its claims upon those cha¬ 
racters alone. I have not recognized young plants in cultivation. 

5. R. Dalhousim. —Distribution and range: East Nepal, Sikkim, 
and Ilhotan (Griffith)—6,000 to 9,000 feet—in humid forests, ge¬ 
nerally growing on limbs of trees. 

The seeds of this species have germinated as freely as any, and the young 
plants are making rapid progress in a cool moist bouse. The young leaves 
are very hairy, which character and their tenderness distinguish them. 
They most resemble U. eiliafum, hut the latter is more hairy,,of a darker 
colour, and rigid texture.—A straggling shrub, 6 to 8 feet high, generally 
growing, like tropical Orchidou!, amung moss, with ferns and Aroideio, upon 
the limbs of large trees : the stems clothed with a reddish, papery bark, the 
branches straggling in distant whorls; each branch bearing its leaves and 
flowers only at the extremity. I^eavos few, spreading or rofleXed, about 4^ 
to 5 inches in length, foot stalk about 4 an inch long, the margin plane (no$ 
revoluto), the upper surface darkish green, inclining to yellow; Imneatb 
paler, dotted with very small, scattered, msty-colbureil scales. Flowers 3 to 
7 itf a torminal, umbellate head, the spread of which is greater than that of 
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tbc loaves. Corolla 34 to 44 inches long, and as broad at the inonth; at the 
contracted base of the tnbo are 5 deep pits. Lobes of the limb nearly c<xual, 
very broad, rounded, waved, spreading. The flowcr-i are white, with on oc¬ 
casional tinge of rose, in size and colour almost resembling those of the 
white Bourbon Lily (Lilium eandidum) ; in ago they assume a delicate 
roseate tinge, and sometimes become spotted with orange, which rather adds 
to their beauty tlian detracts from it. They am lemon-scented, and very 
fragrant. 


6. R. Oriffithii —Distribution and range : ShoUin and iSikktm— 
7,000 to !),(t00 feet —in the valleys and ridges of the interior only, 
whore the climate is drier. 

It forms scattered hnshc.s, 4 to S foot high, brandling from the base 
where the trunk is <5 indies in diameter. Brandies suli-crect, copiously 
leafy. Bark smooth and papery. Leaves variable in size and breadth, I»ut 
large fur the size of the plant, 4 to 10 indies long; margin plane, often 
tinged with yellow ; upper surface light full green ; the under paler, slightly 
glaucescent. Flowers the largest of the genus, variable in size, terminal, 3 
to 5 together, inodorous. Peduncles rather slender, longer than the petioles, 
red or green. The calyx represents a shallow, concave, irregular, subrhom¬ 
boid-shaped platter, l.J inch in its greatest diameter ; the back marked with 
slightly elevated, radiating lines, ghw.sy, as if varnished. Corolla white, 
tinged with pink, veiny, of a firm, ratiier fleshy texture: tnbo short for,the 
size of the flower, yellowish and rose-colour towards the base, the mouth 
very wide, lobes exceedingly large and spreading. ' 1 have measured some 
only 3 inches across, but others 5 and SJ indies in diameter!—1 have found 
but few plants of this superb species, and in those the inflorescence varied 
much in size. 'J’ho specimens from which tho drawing in Sikkim Jthod. 
(under tho name of 11. Auektandii, PI. XI.) was made were from a bash 
covered with blossoms, growing in a rather dry, sunny exposure, above the 
village of Choongtam. Tho same B])ceics also grows on the skirts of the 
pine-forests CAides Vmnonianaj above Lamteng, and it is there conspicu¬ 
ous for the abundance rather than for the large size of its blosonis. 

Wlicn I desihdbed this plant I was not aware of its being tho B. Oriffithii 
of Dr. Wight’s leones Plant. Ind. Or., tho drawing of which seems to have 
been prepared from very bad materials. Tho groat size of the corollas 
figured in the “Sikkim Rhododendrons” may bo due to the individual being 
sterile, for I found tho anthers to eontain little or no pollen. 

7. H. .Ed5’«»eor«7m.—Distribution and range : iStfcfcim—7,000 to 
'■9^000 feet—in forests of the dampest regions. 

h^aves^to 4 inches long. Corolla white, often tinged with blush or pale 
yellow;: Jhe tube rather short, widening much at the inonth, slightly enrv- 
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e<l, the limb unusually largo, more tkau 4 inehes across, spreading, of 5 
nearly equal, rounded, slightly omai^inate lobes, crisped at tho margin, 
delicately veinod on tho surface.—A truly superb species, from the size 
of the flowers aud their roseate tinge on a white ground, also from the varie¬ 
ty of rich colour in the leaves, bractoas, stipules, calyx, ice., while the very 
u’rinkled surface of the loaf adds much to its beauty. In its .floccoso cha¬ 
racter and foliaceotts calyx it resembles tt. pendulum; but in the .size and 
shape of tho flowers it approaches R. DalhoHsiw, next to which I would 
place it. The majority of my specimens were obtained from the land-shoots or 
slips in tho rocky ravines, which bring down in their course those pines on 
the limbs of which this species delights to grow. 

S. U. ilfnddeni.—Distribution and range : Bhotan (!) and Sikkim 
—where it was found iu tHo inner and drier valleys only, and 
very rarely these, at (5,000 feet elevation. 

A shrub 0 to S feet high. l.ieavcs abundant, of a coriaceous substance but 
flaccid, 4 to 7 inches long, frequently pendulous. Corolla ;i,) to 4 inehes long, 
and as much acru.ss the limb, very handsome, whit(!, with a faint blush chief¬ 
ly on the upper lobe, rather fleshy, but firm in substance; in shape much 
more contracted than is usual with tho Himalayan species: tho limb very 
large, s]>rcading, of 0 nearly equal, rounded, entire lobes, slightly crenato-un- 
dulatc at the margin, delicately but obscurely veined. Tho foliage and 
flowers are faintly odorous. 

This species clearly belongs to the same natural group as Td. cinnabari- 
num ; from which, however, the very largo White flowers, the numerous 
stamens, and ten-celled fruit abundantly distinguish it. 

9. II, ciliatiim .—Distribution and range: 5 ..kint —9,000 to 10,000 
feet-r-iu rocky valleys of the interior. 

This forms a small, very rigid shrub, growing in clumps 2 feet high, gene¬ 
rally iu moist rocky places. Odour faintly resinous and pleasant. Corolla 
l.j inch long, nearly as much across at the mouth; tube rather contracted 
below, limb 5-lobcd, colour pale reddish-pnri)lo ; upper lobe obscurely spot¬ 
ted. Allied to R. barbafum, bat widely diflerent in stature, habit, and the 
scattered scales on the under surface of tho leaves. I have not observed it 
in other valleys than those flanked by snowy mountains, whoro it is common, 
scenting the air in warm weather. The scales (as iu its congeners) are orbi- 
ciflaci^scssilo, attached at the centre, formed of 51 concentric series of cells 
surrounding a central one, in which a resinous fragrant oil is secreted. 

10. B. viryatnm ,—Distribution and range : Bhotan and Sikkim — 
7,000 to 9,000 feet—in damp valleys of the interior. 

Under this I have fncluded two specieS'figured in the “ Sikkim Rhododen¬ 
drons” which are perhaps only extreme varieties. The characters eommoirto 
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both aro a slender twiggy habit, a height of 3 to C feet, glaucous leaves, and 
a perfect identity in all essential eliaracters of -infloroscence and fruit. The 
sliape of loaf is a Tariable oue in all cases, as are the size dud colour of flower, 
upon, which characters U. trifiorum was founded. The latter is by far the 
handsomer plant, and grows at lower olcvatious. The following remarks ap¬ 
ply to it:— 

Var. trifiorum forms a shrub 4 to 6 feet high, with efect and rather twig¬ 
gy branches. l,cavca frequently pendulous, on rather short, slender petioles 

of an inch lung), orato-lauceolatc, approaching to oblong or elliptical, 2 or 
3 inches long, the margin a little recurred, substance rather thin, upper sur¬ 
face smooth and shining, under quite glabrous and glaucous, but so beset 
with ferruginous scales as to partake of that colour. Peduncles generally 3 
together, terminal, to J of an inch dong, slender, erect. Corolla greenish- 
yellow, in shape much resembling that of the common garden Azaleas, having 
a somewliat obcouical tube very open at the mouth, and a limb of .1 spread¬ 
ing oblong entire segments, which are slightly veiny, nearly 2 inches across 
the lobes. 

R. virgatum itself has stems and brancho.s 4 feet high, scarecly the thick¬ 
ness of a crow-quill. The leaves are in form and size like those of ll. gbiu- 
cum. Flowers solitary, r.aroly in pairs, and axilliary; the pedicels 2 to 3 lines 
long, covered with sheathing, deciduous, coriaceous, brown scales, which are 
longer than the pedicel, very rigid in texture, downy on tho hack. Corolla a 
pale red-purple, smaller than that of Var. trifiorum, but of the same form ; 
the tube short, narrow, and obcouical, the segments narrow and spreading. 

11. R. eoeoinioidcs.—Distribution and range: Sikkim —to 
8,000 feet—in very moist situations of the outer and inner valleys. 

The flowers of this species were unknown to mo when I published tho se¬ 
cond Pasciculus of tho “ Sikkim Rhododendrons,” and 1 consequently placed 
the species in a wrong section of the genus. An excellent drawing, prepared 
by my friend the late Mr. Cathcart, represents the flower and fruit; it will 
shortly be published in Sir W. Hooker’s “ leones Plantaruhi.” In the synop¬ 
tical account of tho species given above I Iravc associated it with R. camelliee- 
fiorum, &c.) with which it further agrees in its frequently epiphytical habit. 
It is not now alive in this country, and, being of no beauty, it may be long ’ 
before it is so.. In the neighbourhood of Darjiling it is very abundant. 

A small, very slender, straggling species, sometimos pendulous from Muubs 
of trees, and then 2 feet long, of a bright green colour, and so like a coamon 
Sikkim species of Vacciniura (V. obpeutum, Wight, Icon., 1. 1193) ns not to 
be distinguisiiable at first sight. Stems no tbiokor than a dove's quill, rongli 
with tubercles, indicating tbo former position of scales which still niothn tho 
hianchVsta, petiioltit, and more sparingly the under surface of the foliage. 
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Leaves coriaceous, J to an inch long, obovate or even spathulate, the blade 
narrowed downwards to the very point where it meets the stem; upper sur¬ 
face a bright green, lower paler. Flower-stalks as long as the leaves, slender, 
l^owers nodding, white, nearly half an inch across, of the same form os those 
of It. Mtoaitm and ll. Upidotum, having a short, swelling, almost spherical 
tube, and spreading or recurved round lubes. Stamens projecting far be-f 
yond the tube. Seed-vessels curved, unlike those of any other .species, being 
slender and membranous, pale-brown, an inch lung, scarcely ^ in diameter, 
valves linear, a little scaly on the bach. 

II. Species of the Middle or Alpine Zone, answering to the Alpine region 
of Southern and the Subalpine of Middle and Northeru’ Europe, to the 
climates of the Scotch Fir, &c, (10,000 to 14,000 feet). 

12. H. A«frim«ri.— Distribution and range: Ea»l Sepal saxi Sik¬ 
kim—9,WIO to 12,01" feet-in moist forests. 

A tree 30 feet in height ; 2 or 3 trunks springing from the same point, 
often 2 feet in diameter. Dark pale and smooth ; br.anehcs few, spreading, 
leafy at the tops ; young leaves clothed with velvety down, and when in bud 
concealed by downy glutinous scales, of which tlie outer are subulate, the 
iuuer ovate. The perfect leaves arc coriaceons, from 8 to 20 inches long, 
and 5 to 12 inches wide, the upper side glossy green, but fading into yellow 
at tlic margins, which are quite plane (not recurved) Iienoatli; clothed with 
a ^hort, dense, feiTuginuus down, except on the mid-rih and reticulated 
veins. Leaf-stalks long and very thick, plane and glabrous above, clothed 
beneath with dark rusty down. Heads small, composed of numerous white, 
douscly placed llowers. This is a most striking and di. inct species, of which 
tho foliage resembles the ferruginous-leaved Magnolia graudiflara. The 
dense mauy-fiowered brad, the multiplication of the lobes of tho corolla, and 
of the stamens and fruit-cells, and the exserted style, bring >t very near R. 
grande (Wight's Ic. IT, vol. iv., t. 1202), a Bhotan species found by .Mr. 
Qrifiitli; but the foliage is totally different. 

The flowers and leaves of tliis si>ecios nsnally attain a much larger size 
than those represented in the " Sikkim Rhododendrons.” 

13. R. liodgsoni .—Distribution and range : East Sepal, Bhotan, 
and Sikkim —10,000 to 12,000 feet—-in humid forests. 

A small tree, from 12 to 20 feet branching from the base, main braitohes 
as thick as the human thigh, spreadiog horizontally 20 or 30 feet every way, 
intorwoveo with the adjacent plants and shrubs. Bark smooth, pale flosh-oo- 
loured, flaking oif in broad mombmiious patches. Wood white, very close- 
grained, soft yet tough, neitlwr warping nor splitting, but, in consequence of 
the great compression of the larger branches, rarely aftbrding a sample a fdot 
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square. I^eaTes terminal on tho end Iminohos, ample, spreading, 12 to IS 
inches in length, of a singularly thick coriaceous texture, glabrous and bright 
glossy green above ; beneath, all except the thiekened eosta, clothed with a 
pale silvery white, rarely ferruginous, elosely appresstd wool, but which is 
easily nibbed off by the finger, and in often itself ev.aneicent. Heads d tod 
'inches in diameter, of several delicate, pate purple or rose-cid“iired lien-cr/i 
i'’lower-staJJ>s short, viscid, often domiy. Corolla large, the tiihe I.} inch iong, 
broadly eani!<anulate, tho base depn'S.sed at tho insertion upon tho tloiver st.alk. 
tho margin of the depression lobed, Jiinb spreading, 2 to 2j inehos aeross. S- 
lobcd. This, and it.s associate the ythii a Wthhiann, I have always regarded as 
rharactcristie plimts of ln,0(IO to 12,(KKI feet in all tlie interior parts of Sik¬ 
kim. ti. ftudi/foiii in this respect, rank.s with 11. ortorfUiit and 11. Cnmp- 
biiHia, being round in a loftier zone of Ithododendrons, sne-ceded by the arc¬ 
tic one of 11 . anlhopoffon, Jl. mdosam, 11. ekin'inniJei), and finally, far above 
the odinary limit of pha'iiogamic vegetation, by H. uicale, which i-s found at 
an elevation of IS,000 feet. Within the limits assigned to the present spe¬ 
cies, the traveller’.^ attention is continually arwsted by its ‘niagniflcent and 
brilliant dceji green foliage, as largo as that of U. J'alcoueri. In suinincr 
tho loaves .ipro.ad all around the plant ; in winter they are rolled up, shri¬ 
velled, and pendulous from the tips of the branches. It is found alike at 
the bottom of the valleys, on tlie rocky spurs or slopes of the hills, in open 
places, or in the gloomy pinc-grovc.s, often forming an ini]>fnctrahlo thicket, 
not merely of twigs and foliage, hut of thickset limbs and stmit trunks, only 
to bo severed with difficulty, on account of the tonglincss of the wood. As 
it is easily worked, and not apt to sjdit, it is admirably adapted for use in 
the parched and arid climate of Tibet; and the Ithoteas make from it cups, 
spooas, and ladles, and the .saddle, by means of whidi loads are slnng upon the 
“yak.” The leave.s arc employed as platters, and servo for lining theha.skets 
which contain the mashed )mlp of Arix/rma root (a kind of Colocassj j and 
the cu.stomary present of butter or curd is always enclosed in this glossy 
foliage. 


14. It. Thomxoni (and R. rnniielahrum ).—Distrilnition and range : 

East Nepal Sikkim —11,0U0 to ld,f>00 feet—in moi.5t valleys 

A busli C to 10 feet high, or in damp woods I.*! feet, hut then spare and 
woody. Lower Iwane.hcs stout, a foot in diameter ; upper slender, Iciify at 
the extremities. Leaves 2 to 3 inches long, very broad, much resembling 
tho.se of U e«mppk>earpum, only that in tbo latter the leaf-stalks are often 
glandular, here never ; the texture of tho loaves is coriaceous, hut not very 
thick, the colour pale green, below auh-glaucous, everywhere quite glahroua. 
Flowers in a liead of 6 or b together from the ends of short branches among 
tile loaves, on stalks an inch or more long, which radiate, as it were, from a 
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centre, f>}>rea4>ng horizontally, or carring downwards. Corolla remarkable 
for its almost unrivalled deep blood-red colour and glossy surface, yielding 
only to H.' fuh/em j deeper coloured than tliat of XI. arboreum ; tlio tube 
olougated, often vertically compressed, 2 inches long ; the limb large, spread¬ 
ing ; .')-lobed, the lobes notched, upper ones spotted. Tliis specii is perfectly 
inodomua. Jn the hose of the corolla is sooreted much bouey, wliich is not 
consiilered poisonous, like that yielded by ll. liaUioasin; and It. argealeum. 
'J'Jio two latter species arc said to reader deleterious the wild honey which is 
collected during their llowering season. 

Ii>. H. iriV/A/ii.—Distribution and range: Jiatl A’lpel and SiU hn 
- I2,00l» to 14,000 feet—alpine valleys, abundant. 

A Moal! shrubby tree, yielding, in beauty of inflorescence, to none amongst 
the ^cllow-flowcrcd group to which it belongs. Tlie trunks are ol'iou a-s 
thick . 1 " tlic thigh, and branch very much both upwards and outwards, forming 
a thickset shrub of 10 feet high. Leaves G to 6 (rarely JO) inches long, 2.J 
to ;J broad, very coruiccous, more plane than ri usual in tiic genus, bright 
green above, beneath covered with a very closely appressed opaipic wool of a 
deep rufous colour, r.ircly pair and nearly white in the young foliage. Heads 
much larger than those of Jl. arborr.um ; 12 to 20-ftowcrcd, the flowers not 
densely packed. Hraetcal scales cliesimt-brown, very coriaceous and viscid. 
I'lowers have a faint honeyed smell ; foliage inodorous. This exceedingly 
handsome and abundant si>ocics replaces the It. Ilodtjaom in asecudiug the 
mountains, and is the most prevalent species at 12,000 aud 1S,000 feet, con- 
,'pieiiou.s at all seasons for its laige foliage, of a rusty cinnamon-colour beneath, 
and for its viscid buds. 

1C. K. ci(i)i,paji«hit«)rt. —Distribution and ran >: ICemaoa, Nepal, 
and XlAoh/n-—10,000 to 14,000 feet—whore it is abun¬ 
dant in all parts of Sikkim. 

Tins well-known species i.- commonly cultivated in our gardens, aud re- 
tjuircs no partir\ilar dcscriptic.n. Xt is wholly inodorous, and the flowers .ire 
very variable in coioiir, being of a deeper or paler lilac, often spotted iirside 
the corolla. The variety X Irnye called Walliehii is nearly de.stitnte of wool 
on the under surface of tho leaf, and XI. irnii/immim, another v.-riety, 
differs only in the purple eapsitlcs and curious verdigris-green colour of the 
young foliage. Tliis and the following aro the great ornaments of regions 
above 12,000 feet, where they often cover tho flanks of the valleys with their 
rich green foliage and gaudy Idossoms. 

17.11. /«/(/««*—Distribution and range: SiW-iw—12,000 to 
14,000 feet- in tho valleys of tho interior. 

This su{icrb species vies with H. Thomsoni in the colour of its dense eapi- 
tula of flowers.. The foliage entirely resembles that of II. lilacimm, the 
flowtirs those of XI. arboreum. 


H 
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18. B. iaruituta.—Dittribation ind rittge; East Ntpdi «mI Sikkim 
■—10,«»to 12,000feet. . • 

A large shrub 'or email tree, with the trunk 0 inches in diameter at the 
thickest part, irre^lurjjr and repeatedly branching ; branches much gnarled 
and hare of leaves, covered udth a dark-colon red mgged bark, very different 
from the prevailing beautiful papery clothing of the genus ; where it breaks 
off from the younger branches, however, it exposes a delicate pink inner 
baric, whilst the branchlets are densely clothed with a soft, oppressed cottony 
wool, llie latter, generally of a white or tawny eoluur, is uniformly 
spread over the leaf-stsdks, flower-stalks, ovary, and the under surface of the 
leaves, also extending to the upper surface, along the mid-rib, and to the very 
base in a less degree. Tlio leaves are confined to the ends of the branches, 
3i to 5 inches long, by about 2 inches broad, obovatc or elliptical, obtuse, 
the colour a full yellowish green. Leaf-stalks short, thick, veiy woolly. 
Heads terminal, of 6 to' 10 rather largo, inclined flowers.' Flower-stalks 
inch long, thickened. Corolla ochroleucous or pale sulphur-colour: 
the ' tube broad-campanulate (like that of R. Wiyhlii) ; within, above, 
and 3 of the upper lobes in part sprinkled with red dote ; limb 2 to 
34 inches across, of 5 nearly equal, very spreading, rounded, entire, 
obtuse lobea In the dense wool on the under side of the leaves, tikis 
species may be compared with R. fulffCM and R. (fruyinomm among the 
largo shrubby kinds, and with R. Eilyeworihii mild., ptndulum among 
others. 

19. VL. eampylocarpum —Distribution and range : EatiNepalmd 
t, Sikkim —11,000 to 14,000 feet—coknmon in atpino valleys. 

A small bush, averaging C feet in height, rounded in form, of a bright 
green hue, and which, when covered with its delicate inflorescence, claims 
precedence over its' more gaudy congeners, and has always been regarded 
by me as the most elegant of the Sikkim Rhododendrons. The flowers 
have a pleyksant honqyed scent, and a resinous, sWeet odour is exhaled from 
the stalked glands of the leaf and flower stalks, calyx, and capsules. Leaves 
on slender 'stalks, J of on inch long, coriaceous but not thick in texture, 

2; 4b 3i imrims. l<mg, 1| to 2 inches, broad ; in all charaeten, except the 
eyaneacent glandular b^rs'igkA sphttrioal buds, undiatinguisUable from tboia 
ef B, 7%pms<^tri. Flowers horizontal and nodding. Corolla campahulate, 
ddio#o .iB t^tuFc, tinged of a ^{^ar tpid dways spotleas, ncai)^. 2 ; 
ihriiea ks^ broader across the lobe^ which are finely veined. The ats^s 
pf tbe'pajpsulft radiiate'horizontally ends of tlie toknchletSf and the 

Rattles themscKres oitire upwa^ In a ^mkeireki|ar arc ; tikcy are ^ut 
as inch long,'idirayi hmiely coveted with stalked glands. 
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20 . it, eimta6art’mf«t.~^.pistributWB md .rio^e:.^iUt tY^mit Sit- 
iim, ftnd £A 0 tan~~lO,OW. to 12,000 feet.—^ ntUe/e and on tbo:. 
topa of moimtains in very damp regions. ' ' 

Under this apeoies 1 include B. Boyhi of the ‘ Sihkim Bhododendrons.’ 
Neither of the figures give/a good idea of the plant, which furins a rather 
elegant bush, about 8 feet high, conspicuous in May and June from its 
elegant blossoms, which form very loose and graceful beads of long pei^ulous 
Huwers. The figures of B. einmbarinum and U. liot/ki are from stunted 
speoimons growing in very e-xposed situations; the leaves are not usually 
reticulated except under these circumstances, and are rather membranous, of 
a glaucous green below and rather bluish above. Flowers, 4 to 6 in a head, 
14 inch long, with a narrow, funnel-shaped tube, and slightly spreading broad 
lobes, which are sometimes rather sharp at the point. It is universally con¬ 
sidered poisonous to cattle and goats : of the latter 1 have seen many die from 
sating either of this or of a species of Andromtda, which latter is notorious 
for this property throughout Sikkim, Nepal, and N.W. Himalaya. If em¬ 
ployed as fuel, the smoke rausos-the eyes to inflame and the cheeks to swelL 

21. R. fflaucum. —Distribution and range • Sikkim and Bhotan, in 
moist rocky places.—10,000 to 12,000 feet. 

This constitutes a small shrub of the average height of 2 feet. Branches 
Mtcareely so thick as a goose-<|uill, yellowish-brown, often glaucous-white, the 
younger ones scaly. Leaves rather crowded at the extremities of the 
branches, 1 to 3 inehos long, usually 1 to 14 inch broad, on short stalks, upper 
side deep green, when old naked above, below remarkably glaucous, almost 
white, and quite dotted with copious little scales, wl 'eh in the young state 
cover tho whole leaf, and at all times abound on tlio bracteas, bud, flower- 
stalks, and especially on the sepals. Flower-stalks 7 to 8, almost in an umbel 
at'the ends of the branches, erect, an inch or more long, rather slender; 
Flowers erect or inclined, pale pinkish-purple. Ck)rolla rather more than 
an inch long, and about os broad fit the widest part, tube campanulate, limb 
moderately spreading, of 6 nearly equal rounded notched lobes. The remark¬ 
able glatteous eolour of the underside of the leaves, and the great develop¬ 
ment of the calyx, readily distinguish this species. In foliage it closely 
sesembles R. etVpafum,bat the inflorescence and calyx are widely <B%rent. 
The whole plant has a powerful resinous smelly due to exceedingly small 
globules of a pale yellow colour which exude fivm beneath the little scales 
on the under side of tho leaves. These scales are veiy eurious; 'the mq)ority 
are smaBdr, pale-ooloured, exhibiting several eoncentrio circles of small, 
nearly uniform, cells ; the larger arwbristly at the margin, and oonsist of St-, 
centre or diae of smpU cells surrounded by ».umb or margin'of 
alimgated ones. 
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22. U.pumitum.- Distribution stid range; Sikkim .—Alpine »loj>ee. 
12,000 to 14,000 feet. 

The smallest of all the Sikkim Rhododendrons. Its slender woody stem 
roots among moss, AuilromtiiafastiaffiaUi, ti-c., ascends obliiinelr, and licar* 
a few spreading branches, 3 to 4 inches in length, rising above the surround¬ 
ing vegetation. Leaves, chiefly from the upper ends of the branches, J to J 
of an inch long, bright bluish-green above, below scaly, as is the short stalk, 
and glaucous, flower-stalks moderately slender, erect, I to 3 on the ends of 
the branches, and rising 11, inch above the base of the .snj'crior leaves, firm 
and woody, much elongated, and straight to the very top when in fruit. 
Flowers inclined or almost drooping. Corolla \ to <( of an inch long, rose- 
colour, campanulate, very delicate, externally downy, and ob.-eurciy glandu¬ 
lar the tube rather broad, the limb of 5 nearly ctjual, moderately spreading, 
roundisli entire lobes. An extremely elegant specie.s, and apparently very 
rare ; for I have only gathered it twice, and each time in the wildest districts 
of Sikkim, where its sdegant flowers appear soon after the snow ha.« melted, 
when its iireity pink bells are seen peejdng above the surrounding short 
heath-like vesdatioii, reminding the botanl-t of thoee of Linnaa honalit. 
It has a faint and .ngrceablc odour like that of K. i/laU''uui,to which it has 
many points of rcsemhlance 

23. R. camdUiifoniDi. —Distribution and range : Knitt Nepal, 
Sikkim,ixwi lihotan .—In moist fir woods.—-IVlOfl to 12,tMMl feet. 

This very curious speeie.- is more allied, in some respects, to the section in¬ 
cluding li. Iipii/otiii>t tlian to any of the others ; in folmgc it resembles K. 
Maihifni, though much smaller ; and also It. rinnaliariaam, from which 
the dried flowerless speeimens: are not easily distinguisiuihlo. The «amo 
very stout mid-rih, wiiich run.s through and forms the [loiiit of the leaf, is 
common to all these. Stems 2 to (> feet long, seldom thicker ttian a goo-sti- 
quill; branches long, generally pendulous, though wheu growing on cliHs 
often obscurely so. Leaves, as usual in the gcuns, at the ends uf the branches, 
differing in little but size from those of R. Maildtni, 24 to 3 inches king. 
Flower-stalka axillary or terminal, very short and stout. Corolla sparingly 
scaly, 14 inch across, of a very thick texture, pure white with a faint rosy 
tinge, all the segments obtuse and entire. The similarity between the 
flower and that of a single (wild) CamtUia has suggested the trivial name, 
Odour, as in all the scalj^ species, more or less strongly resibous according 
to the heat of the day. 

24. B. Distribution and range; FMfcstw.—!),000 to 

11,000 feet.—In humid forests. 

Stems 3 to 4 feet long, sparingly bnuieked, branches scarcely stouter 
than a crow’s qtSll. Loaves chiefly confined to the ends of the branohlets. 
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(HI (hort ataIJrs, ajireading', amootli and shining above, the hiaigins a little're- 
cnrred, 1 ^ to 2 inelics long and abont j of an inch broad, below densely cloth¬ 
ed with ferruginous wool. Flower-stalks 2 to 3 from the ends of the young 
leafy branches, very short, but longer than the leaf-stalks, fermginously shag¬ 
gy, bearing 1 or 2 linear bracteas. Flowers small. Corolla pure white, about 
an inch in d.iainrtcr, externally scaly, tube very short, gradually expanding 
into the nearly cijually 5-lobed limb : lobes rounded, waved at the margin, 
entire. This species is inodorous, very distinct, although allied to R. camnl- 
Ucefiorum, the scaly character of that sjiecics hero giving place to a dense 
fulvoii.sor ferruginou-s wool, (irowing, as it docs, an epiphyte, upon the 
trunks of trees in the gloomy and iiupvnetrahie forests, it is difficult to find. 

111. Specie.? of the Upper or Arctic Zone from M,000 to 15,000 feet, answer¬ 
ing to tlio .Aretic latitude beyond the wooded regions, tlic islands of* the 
Polar Seas, Iceland, Spitr.berge.n, Kc. 

25. K. -Distribution and range : Rorky nitioifahts aiul 

vallryt in JS’-iml, Sikkim, and liltffan.- -8,000 to 10,000 feet. 11. 
trfiiiJo/um (loayii. UlnK, nl vr'itnm, and 3aliynum,nt tbc ‘‘iSikkim 
Hhododendrons.' 

This curion.s and very variable specie.? abounds at 14,000 to 1.5,000 feet, 
but also extends as low a? s,iliiu feet in moist valleys. It forms a slender or 
stout twiggy shrub, 1 to -t feet bigb, branching from a .stout tortuous stock ; 
tile branehc.? as thick as a crow-cjuill, ratlicr scattered, bearing tufts of 
branciilcts at tlie top. It often grows in widely-extended clumps, much as . 
heather does, hut never so extensively ; and emits, in sun.shine, a poiverfnl 
resinous odour. Leaves of a pale glaucous green, ligliter underneath, and 
sometimes ferruginous wliere tlie scales .abound ; k to l.j ;uch long. Flower- 
stalks more nr less elongated, IJ to 2 inches long, slender. Corolla yellow 
or dirty purple, ,1 an inch across the lobes ; scaly, especial^’ on the outside of 
tho tube ; the upper lolies are spotted with green.—The odour of this plant 
is strongly resinous, and rather sweetish and pleasant. Its caramon name is 
“ Tsaluraa,” or " Tsnraa,” among.st the Bhotoas. The description in Do Can¬ 
dolle (Prodr., vpl. vii., p. 724), if, as 1 do not doubt, it refers to this piant^is 
very erroneous. The leaves cannot bn called “ ferruginous below,” in 
tho same sense as applied to R. anthopoyan, &c., nor are tliere any bristles 
or hairs at the bases of the leaves : nor have I observed more than 6 sta¬ 
mens, the typical number in tliis very distinct group. 

26. B, a»tAn/ioi 70 )i.—Distribution and range: Kemaon, Nepal, 
and Sikkiut—12,000 to 16,000 feet—abundant, especially in the 
drier climates. 

This intorosting species has been figured from plants introduced by Dr.' 
Walliofa, which flowered in England. It is a strongly, and far more dis- 
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ag-rreabi.v scouted plant than li. sttoium- Hiis, the Palu of the Bbotea^ 
shares with the I'sutlu (it. selotutn) the biaiue of ejcciting tlie dreaded 
hoadoehe and nausea attending ascents to the elevations of the Eastern 
Himalaya. In tlio Herbarium its permanent odour is more disi^recahle than 
that of any of the genus. Its flowers are eatremely hoautiful, both from 
the membranaceous, translucent texture of the delicately nerved corolla, 
and from the varied tints of the blosoms, which on ijrst opening are of a 
rick blush-colour, insensibly passing info pure white, and finally becoming 
faintly tinged with sulphur. 

27. It. setumm. —Distribution and range: Kmwion, A’ff/al, and 
-13,000 to 10,000 feet -most abundant in the drier 
valleys of the interior. 

• . 

Stems from S to 12 inches high, much branched, branches covered with a 
papery bark. Leaves small, copioue towards the ends of the branches, J to 
4 an inch long, coriaceous, dark green above, pale and glaucous benratb, 
hairy on the recurved margin. Flower-stalks J to 1 inch long, 3 to f> from 
the ends of the numerous branches, erect. Corolla blight red rose-colour, 

1J inch across, 0-partite, the tnbe very short; the lobes spreading, oblong, 
waved at the margin.—A small and elegant shrub, resembling lUntdora, 
especially in the flowers, except that these are more abundant and brighter 
coloured ; and the foliage is box-like and evergreen. It is the Ttallu of the 
Sikkim Choteas and Tibetans, who attribute the oppression and headaches 
attending the cros.5ing of tho loftiest passes of Eastern Himalaya to the 
strongly resinous odour of tliis and of K. authopogon. Wall. (Palu of the 
natives). The species certainly abounds near tlie summits of all the passes, 
and after hot sunshine fill the atmosphere with its powerful aroma, far too 
heavy to bo agreeable, and greatly aggravating the discomforts of toiling in 
the rarefied raedflfm of these elevations. In its late flowering (June and 
July) and early fruiting (October) it is well adapted to the brief and distinct¬ 
ly circnmscribod summer of these regions; whilst its powerful oilour and 
copions resinous secretions equally indicate a drier climate than is enjoyed 
by most of its, congeners The hand, on being passed over the foliage and 
branches, becomes covered with the clammy exudation, of which it leiig re¬ 
tains the scent. A usefnl volatile' oif, of no less marked a chaiwcter than 
that of tho American Qaul/Jieria (now in great demand by the perfumers), 
might probably be obtained from the foliage by distillation. 

28. II.niwale.—Distribution and range: Silikm Uimmalaya-in 

the dry valleys of the interior—at elevations of' 16,000 to 18,000 

feet. 

The bard woody branches of this curious littlo species, as thick as a goose- 
qmll, straggle along the ground for a foot or two, presenting brown tufts of 
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ve^tation whore few other plants cair aiist. I’he brinchos are densely in- 
torwoTen, and wholly depressed, beingf raised barely 2 inohes above the soil. 
The surface of the brauchlets and foliage is covered by small scales of a 
rather bright forruginons-brown. Loaves J to 5 of an inch long, pale green. 
Corolla ^ of an inch across the lobes, of a purple colour. The whole plant 
is very odoriferons. It appears indifferent to the changes of climate, remain¬ 
ing buried under many foot of snow for eight months of the year ; whilst at 
other periods the soil around it is heated to 1S0°. In the most genial 
weather snow-storms are of frequent occurrence ; they do not however, in- 
juro its blossoms, which remain open until fertilisation has tahen place. This 
species attains, I believe, a loftier elevation than any other shrub in the world. 
Its nearest allies are U. and K- Ldppouicam, from which latter it 

differs in its smaller stature and solitary sessile flowers. 

(To he Continued.) 

On the Respiration of RktiUs. 

The idea generally entertained of the rosp'ration of plants is, that it is a 
process by which carbonic acid is decomposed, and oxygen evolved in a free 
condition, as a gas, into the atmosphere, this operation going on most actively 
under the direct influence of the sun’s rays. Hut it has long been known 
that there exists also in vegetable life a process by which carbonic acid is set 
free, as it is in the respiration of animals, and this process, observed most 
distinctly in piantS' removed from the sou’s light, is one respecting which 
much obscurity still prevails. In drawing especial attention to this process * 
as occurring so generally in plants or parts of plants devoid of chlorophyll, I 
remarked,* some years ago, that from its evidently general occurrence it 
must be a true vital process, and not merely a result of a destructive or de- 
eoinposing action of oxygen upon the vegetable tissues and their content.:. 

tiiome very interesting ex]>erimcnt 8 have been recently pnblished by M. 
Garreau, of Lille, which throw much light upon the conditions of this ex¬ 
halation of carbonie acid from living plants. lie finds that it takes place 
not only in fho absonco of the snn’s light but in the full sunlight, and 
tanoonsly with the evolution of oxygen, the' much greater quantity of the 
latter, together with the process of ro-ahsorption of the evolved carbonic acid 
under such eircumstances having disguised this fact in the experiments of 
most previous observers, 

M. Garreau placed branches, and other portions of living vegetable struc¬ 
tures, under conditions in which he could fix any carbonic acid set free (by 
means of solution of caustic baryta), and thus remove it completely from the 
liability to be re-absorbed by the green parts of the plants under the in- 
.flucBoe of sun-light, and the result of numerous trials, was to show that 

* OutUnu of Stractural and Fhysiologtcat, Botany } SOT. 
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leaved exhale carbonie acid during the day, both iu the lun and in the ahade, 
and that the quantity increases in propurtion to the tcmjicraturo in which 
the plant is kept- 

To show the simultaneous oeeuirence of the two phenomena, one lii-ain h 
of a living plant of Faijupyrma rytnomm was introduced into a gk«s Hash 
securely closed, and connoeted with a caoutchouc bag containing 2iM* cubic 
centimetres of carbonic acid. After six hours exjmsurc to the sun-light only, 
75 centimetres of gas remained, the rest had been absorbed by the jdant. At 
the same time another branch of the same jdant, of equal size, was introduc¬ 
ed into a closed flask jirovided witli a quantity of .solution of baryta, to 
absorb any carbonic acid given oH\ and at the cud of the six hours the baryta 
had absorbed eleven centimetres of carbonic acid. Other e-tpcrinicnf., 
showed that this carbonic acid is given oft' iu greatest abiiiidancc by germi¬ 
nating seeds, next in proportion by buds, and least by the leaves ; and that 
the amount of carbonic acid is given oft'most abundantly, weight ami .surface 
being equal, from organs which contain the greatest quantity of the nitroge¬ 
nous ccll-coiitents. 

This last fjict is of great interest, since it see.ras to connect this process of 
evolution of carbonic acid most closely with the rc-siiiratiou of animals, for it 
is well-known that the nitrogenous or protcinous ccll-contcnts, the proto¬ 
plasm of &tohI, or endochrome of some authors, is the real living part of the 
cell, the cell-wall cnmjwscd of cellulose being rather a kind of shell or case. 
For we sec that 'all the ijhouomcua of development dcjmnd upon it, and 
moreover, what is still more striking, it is this matter that exliibit.s all those 
phenomena of locomotion which have been observed in jdants, namclv, the 
circulation of the ccll-sap, a,s it is called, in Vallisneria, Chara, the hairs of 
Tradescantin, Ac., and in the zoo.sporcs, or moving reproductivo bodies of the 
AIg!E, whicli are composed entirely of nitrogenous matter, wlion moving 
freely in tlic water, and only acquire a ceUulot« coat afterwards. 

From these and similar considerations, M. Uarrean pro])o.sos to restrict 
the name of respiration to that process in which carbon is consumed, and 
carbonic a«id given oftj as in animals, and to place the other process, iu 
which carbon is fixed and oxygen given off, among the nutritive processes, 
'i’liis would indeed appear to 1» the most philusophical way of arranging 
thc.se phenomena of vegetation, but at the same time we are still so imper¬ 
fectly acquainted -with the import of these processes, and Urn details of 
their opera'.inn, that it would perhaps be wise to leave our terminology 
untouched until the analogies and differences of the nutritive operations 
in plants and unimals have been more completely elucidated. 

The experiments of M. Garreau are publisliod in the "Annalos des 
Seisnees Naturellcs” for 1851, in 'Vol. XV,, No. 1, and Vol. XVI,, No. 5.- 
AuTurn IIenfret, F.B.8,, Uardsn Com)Htnion,Jitlyim.) 
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(Saiurdaff, the lOth Fnnuar;/, 1H52.J 
Anniversary Afcctin/' and Ordinary General .Meeting'. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Sage, V^ce-Presidont, in the chair. 

Head a letter from the President, intimating his inability to attend the 
meeting, in conscquenco of official business obliging him to remain till a late 
hour in Court. 

The I'roceodings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Election oj' Officers and Council for 1802. 

Tlie Cliairman intimated that this being the Anniversary Meeting, tho 
members present would have to elect Officers and Cotincil for the ensuing 
year, in accordance with Sections 1,2 and 3 of Ch. X. of the Bye-laws. Tho 
meeting accordingly proceeded to tho ballot, and .Messrs. Geo. Taylor and C. 
Cantor, who had been appointed scrutineers, reported the result to be as 
follows ;— 

rresidenl.—Tho llon'bio Sir Lawrence Peel. 

Vice-Presidents. —Mr. W. G. Bose, Lieutenant-CoVmcl W. Sage, Baboo 
Kaingopal Ghoso and Baboo lioreemohnn Sen. 

Secretorff amt Treasurer.-Mr. A. II' Blochyndcu. 

Council.—Sir Arthur Bailer, Mr. W. Storm, Mr. James Chureli, Senior, 
.Mr. A. Grote, Baboo Peary Chand .Mittra, Dr. II. Palconcr, Mr. A. T. 
Peterson, Rajah Porta]>chunder Sing, Mr. 11. Alexander, Mr. W. £arle, 
Mr. W. II. liliiot, and Mr. W. Haworth. 

Standiuff Committees. 

TIio revision of tho various standing committees was next taken into con¬ 
sideration. On tho recommendation of tho Council, tho name of Mr. W. 
Hammill was ai^ed to tho Sugar Committee in tho room of Mr. Afred 
Turner, who is absent; and of .Vlr. A. Grote to the Fioricultural Committee, 
in tho place of Captain Staples, who is also absent. On the proposal of 
Baboo Itamgopal Gbosc, Mr. W. Haworth’s name was added to the Sugar 
Committee. It being tho opinion of tho meeting that the other Committees 
did not require strengthening, they remain as last year. 

I 
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Annual Report from the Council. 

. A snmmary of the principal objects whicii have engaged tlio attention of 
the Society during the past year, was submitted by the Chairman, on behalf 
of the Council. The report states, among other topics, that the fnnds of the 
Society are in a satisfactory condition ; that after payment of the ordinary 
current expenditure for 1S.51, there remains tho sum of about Jla 8,.'>00, as 
outstandings, inclusive of a cash balance of Us. 1,1‘22, to nuvt liabilities to 
tho extent of Rs. 4,124. The vested fund is tho same as at the close of IS50, 
viz. Es. 22,366. The accession of members during the past year ha.s l«ien 
122, wliich is gre.iter than any previous year, except 1637, since the forma¬ 
tion of the Society: and the number of paying members is now 4h.'> (exclu¬ 
sive of 37 who have compounded for their aubscrijitiou) or 79 in oxccs-s of 
ISSO. 

lieeolved, that the Report of tho Council be adopted. 

Elect ions. 

Messrs. T. Kenny, .1. P. Thomas, Justin Finch, Rajah .Trc Mnngul Sing, 
Messr. P. Durand, Uco. Pauling, A. D’Cruz, Junior, and the Hon’We C. R. 
M. Jackson. 

• Candidates for Election. 

P. Crump, Esg., of Munjhout factory, Moughyr,—proposed by Mr. John 
Beau, seconded by tl-.e Secretary 

The Uon'ble R. Drummond, C. S,—proposed by Col. E. Garstin, second¬ 
ed by Liicut.-Col. W. Sago. 

G. T. riceve, Rsfp, Uerhampore,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded 
by' Mr. W. Storm. 

n. D. Tripp, E-sg., of Salgamudea factory, Pubna,—proposed by Mr. U. 
Brae, seconded by Jlr. (i. McNair. 

G. .Malclius, Esfp, Calcutta,—proposed by .Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. C. 
J. Sutherland. 

Capt E. Fleetwood Smith, 2nd in command Assam Light Infantry,—pro¬ 
posed by Capt. II. Vetcli, seconded by IJeut -Col. P. Jenkins. 

Bubou Nobokooinur .Mullick, Calcutta,—proposed by tho Secretaty, second 
by Baboo Peary Chaud Mittra. 

Licnt.-Col. James Fitr^crald, (42nd M. N. I.) Jubbulpore,—proposed by 
Mr. C. A. Cantor, seconded by .Mr. Goo. Taylor. 

Baboo Govin Chuuder Dutt, Actuary Govornmont Savings Bank,—propos¬ 
ed by Mr. Hugh Fraser, seconded by the Secretary. • 

Motions. 

The Motion No. 1, of which notice was given by Mr. Willis Kario, at tho 
last General Meeting, was brought forward, seconded by Mr. J. Sinclair, viz. 

" That the six resolutions, regarding tho free distribution of plants from 
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the llon’ble Company’s Botanic Garden, passed at the Meeting of tho 13th 
Juno last, be rescinded.” 

For tho motion, C and Mofussil votes 12--l!i 
Against it, 21 „ „ „ 4=25 


l.ost by a Majurity of .. 7 

■Mr. Earle then proposed, seconded by Mr. Hugh Fraser, that certain votes 
from Mofu$.sil members to the number of 21, which had been laid before tho 
last .Meeting for tho rescission of the above mentioned six resolutions, when¬ 
ever a motion to that cifect were brought forward, should now bo received. 

The Cbainnan stated that those votes were inadmissible. They were sent 
in to the Secretary for record before Mr. Earle had given notice of hi.s mo¬ 
tion, and could not therefore be received consi-stcntly with section S of fli. 
XL of the Ilyc-laws, which provides that “ Mofus.<il moinbers ■■•hall have the 
privilege of voting on .picshon- of which one month’s notice o' given." 

The great majority oi ilo! Meeting coinciding in the opinion of th ; (. hair- 
man, the votes in question were not received. 

The motion No. 2, of nliich notice was given hy Mr. W. G. Rose, at the 
last General Meeting, was next submitted, being seconded hy Mr, U. Moi- 
loy :— 

“ That this Society rc.<pectfnlly submit to tbc Government of India that 
it would tend to promote Horticulture, if the Honorable the E. 1. Company 
were to cease distributing plants gratuitously from their gardcr. to persons 
resident in India, alter three years’ notice being previously given to that 
efl’ect.” 

For the motion 2S, and .Mofussil votes 3''-5S 
Agaiustit, S, and „ „ d=lJ 


Carried by a nmjority of .. -17 


J’ri gtHtatwnn. 

1. —Selections (No. 5) from the Records of the Government of Ilongal. 
Papers hy Dr. Campbell and .Major .Icnkins on the Sikhim Morung, and on 
Kooch Behar. Presented by (iovernnunU. 

2. —Madras Journal of Literature and Science, July to December, l!>5(t, 
No. 38.—Vol. XVI. Presented by the Madras Literary Society. 

3. —Journal of tho Indian Archipelago for October, 1851. Presented by 
the Editor. 

4. —A copy of the same work for tho same period. Presented i>y (he Go¬ 
vernment of Benyal. 

6.~8pociraon Fawner: Subterranm. Presented by Dr. If. WaUich. 

6.—Six plants of the Madras rnmpleaosc. Presented by A. Emerson, Esy. 
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7. —A small box of vegetable seeds from China. VmsenUd hi/ l)r, 
Maegotean. 

8. —A quantity of bulbs of a species of Crinum, and of tubers of a terres¬ 
trial Orchid fCyrtopsrafiava), J’regetUed by Melmoth JIall, Esq. 

Mr. Hall states that he has collected the above from the forests of the 
Gorruckporc district. The following is extract from his note :— 

“ The bulbs are called by the natives tal or benkandnC. I believe it to bo 
a kind of squill: it is used by natives as a sinapism or poultice : it bears a 
very pretty delicate white flower, and is very sweet. The tulicrs aro called 
“ gaophatti.” The former requires a rich stiff soil, should be kept dry from 
October to May; and, from June to September should be' supplied with 
water freely; indeed it blossoms very well under water, though not so well 
as I have found them in my own garden. The latter must be planted in a 
very rich light sandy soil, not above dno inch below the surface ; dung docs 
not suit them, however old ; but leaf mould (in my factory, old ail, or julldj 
docs excellently : keep dry till .May ; then water freely—copiously—till end 
of July ; it flowers best in a somewhat shady situation. Thu colour of the 
spike of flowers is a rich golden yellow, dashed inside, after the manner of 
the Diyitalis, with light spots ; the fragrance is exquisite ; the leaf a long 
spear-shaped corrigated one ; it is highly ornamental.'’ 

The Gardener’s Monthly Beport w'as submitted. 

Mr. McMurray states he has been successful in raising plants from Car¬ 
ter's stock of fruit seeds and stones ; also from the stock of seeds indi¬ 
genous to the Cape received in November last; and likewise from Captain 
Dlagravc’s valuable collection of .seeds from the Punjaub. The jpacket of 
flower sced.s from Mr. liundrcth of Philadelphia, have germinated very par¬ 
tially, only 3o otit of 102 kinds. 

The Gardener adds that he has a quantity of tubers of the Jerusalem 
artichoke ready for distribution to members desirous of small supplies. 

The Report of tho Committee appointetl at the last Meeting to determine 
rc.spicting the provision of vegetable and flower seeds for 181)2, was laid on 
tho table. The Committee suggest that supplies of vegetable seeds bo pro¬ 
cured from the Cape of Good Hope and from Edmburgh, and a largo col¬ 
lection of flower seeds from .Mr. Carter of London, at a total cost, including 
tlie order previously given to Mr. Landroth of Philadelphia, of Rs. 9,000, 
exclusive of freight and other incidental charges, or Rs. 870J more than the 
indent of last year. The report, which was recommended by the Council for 
adoption, was confirmed. 

The joint Beport of the Floricultural Committee and Fruit and Kitchou 
Garden Committee respecting the arrangements for tho shows of the season, 
wtts also submitted. The Committees recommend that three shows bo held 
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in the Auckland Circus during the season—namcljr, on the 27th January, 
h'th March and 10th April, all which days arc public hoh'days. 

It was also resolved that the Anniversary Dinner be held on the first 
show-day, Tuesday, the 27th January, and that Messrs. Bose, Church and 
Peterson form the Committee to make the necessary arrangements. 

Bead a letter from H. Mornay, Esq., suggesting the appointment of a 
practical Engineer to arrange the machinery that will be sent in to compete 
for the prize of Bs. 5,000 offered by the Government of India for the best 
cotton cleaning machine. 

Bead the minutes of the Machinery Committee, to whom tlie above letter 
bad been referred, approving of the Suggestion. 

Bead the resolution of the Council on the same subject. 

Keiolved, that the services of an engineer be engaged, and that the remu¬ 
neration for his laTsor bo determined on by the Machinery Committee. 

Bead the following extract of a letter frum T. Tonnochy, Esq.:— 

“ I have long had it in contemplation to address the Society, with regard 
to tho tobacco of which cheroots and cigars, going under the names of Havan- 
nah and Manilla, arc made. It appears to me that the tobacco is some way 
or other sophisticated to impart to them the particular flavor that attaches 
to tlicm, and to which the publie taste has now become invctcratcly accus¬ 
tomed ; and I am decidedly of opinion that no pure tobacco can possess the 
strength or taste that Havamuths and .Manillas do, and in a far greater degree 
the long cheroots manufactured at some French settlement on the Coast (Tri- 
chinopoly it strikes me is tho name of the place). The cheroots from these 
several places not only differ in pungency from each Cther, but oven amongst 
the separate parcels from the same place, nay eveu in the contents of each 
individual bo.v. These differences can therefore only be owing to the elabo¬ 
ration in the sophistication to which several batches of tobacco were subject¬ 
ed ; and as cheroots form an article of such general and extensive consump¬ 
tion, and as they boar so disproportionato a value compared with the com¬ 
paratively trifling cost at which tho tobacco is sold by tho agriculturist, that 
it appears to mo to bo completely within tho province of tho Agricultural 
Society to find out the secret of their manufacture, and that it should spare 
no trouble and expense in the attainment of so desirable an end.” 

Bead the minutes of the Tobacco Committee, to whom the above letter 
had been referred, suggesting that communications be addressed to certain 
parties on the subject. 

Rtiolved, that tho Secretary address them accordingly. 

Submitted an application from the Gardener, for the services of a writer, 
to enable him to devote tho whole of his time, which is now encroached on, 
to the out-door department of his work. 
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Read a memoraudum from the Garden Committee supporting the above 
application, and suggesting the appointment of n writer at 14 Us. per men¬ 
sem, for sis months, esperimentally. 

The above having boon also recommended by the Council,— Itetolved, that 
the espcnse be incurred. 


(Saturday, ihe Mth February, 1832.^ 

The llon’ble Sir Lawrence Pod, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting wore rc.ad and confirmed. 

EleetUins. 

ITje Hon’ble K. Drumqiond, C. S., Messrs. P. Crump, G. T. Clecve, li. D. 
Tripp and G. Malcbus; Captain E. Fleetwood Smith, liaboo N’obohoomar 
Mullich, Lieut.-Col. Janies Fits Gerald, and Baboo Govin Chunder Uutt. 

CaudidaUs for Elecllon. 

Daniel Cameron, Esq., of Raimahal,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chand 
Mittro, seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain Henry Blake, (36th Madras N. I.), Deputy .Judge Advocate, 
Northern Division,—proposed by Captain \V. Owen, seconded by the Se¬ 
cretary. 

L. 8. Jackson Esq., C. 8.,—proposed by Mr. G. G. Balfour, seconded by 
the Secretary. 

Aa an Honorary Member. 

Lt.-Col. Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of As.sam, proposed by Lt.-Col. 
Wm. Sage, seconded by Mr. Cantor, (on the rceommendation of tho Council^ 
in acknowledgment of his long, unremitting and valuable services in tho 
cause of Agriculture and llorticnlture. 

Tribute of Reepeet to the Memory of the late Lt.-Col. T. E. A. Napleton. 

The Secretary submitted, on behalf of the Council, the following proposed 
tribute of respect to the memory of the late Lt.-Col. Napleton 

“ That this Society, on holding its first Meeting after tho receipt of the in¬ 
telligence of the lamented death of Lt.-Col. T. E. A. Napleton, tho founder of 
the Branch Agricnltural and Uorticultural Societies of Bhaugulporo and 
Delhi, is desirous of putting on record its sense of tho valuable services ren¬ 
dered by him to the cause of Agriculture mid Horticulture in India, and of 
expressing its deep regret at tho loss which that cause has sustained by the 
demise of so zealous and nseful a member and correspondent.’’ 

I’roposod by Col. Sage, seconded by Mr. Cantor and agreed to unanimous¬ 
ly, thahibis Meeting adopts tho above tribute of respect, and that » copy 
thereof lie forward to Mrs. Napleton. 
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Read extract of a letter from Mr. Willis Earle, tenderinif his resignation 
as member of tlio Council. Mr. Earle intimates that ho finds he cannot at¬ 
tend the Meetings of the Couneil so regularly as a member ought to do, 
chiefly on account of business, but occasionally also through indisposition. 

Submitted a recommendation from the Council for disposal at the next 
General Meeting, in accordance -^ith section 5 of Ch. X. of the Bye-Laws, 
that Mr. George Taylor fill the vacancy in the Council caused by the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Earle. 


Notice of Motions. 

The following notice of motions for the next General Meeting, was given 
by Baboo llajondraiall .Mittra :— 

ls(.—“That the Society devote a sum not exceeding 500 rupees for the 
preparation and publication of an elementary treatise on Botany in Bengalee 
for the use of the Society’s Agricultural School and of native malces gene- 
raUy.” 

2/1(1.—" Tliat the Translation Committee be requested to submit, through 
the Council, a plan as to tlie best way in which the object of the foregoing 
proposal may bo carried out.” 

Uorli-Floricultural Nxhihition. 

Read the following reports of the judges at the show of vegetables, fruits 
and flowers, held in the Auckland Circus, on the 5th of Febnrary :— 

lloHie/iUural .—“ The judges have to observe th.at the result of the Into 
Horticultural show wa!>, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

“ As regards vegetables, they may remark tlut the potatoes were exceeding¬ 
ly well represented ; a silver modal, the only one gi. on, was awarded to the 
owner of tho best specimen. Of Cauliflowers there was an excellent display, 
fully equal, if not superior, to what is seen in the English market; tho brocoli 
is increasing in quantity and qaulity. Carrots, turnips, peas, beet and endive 
were well shewn. The celery, though tolerably good, was not considered as 
snfllcicntly up to tho mai-k to warrant the award of a silver modal, which had 
been assigned for it. The squash was good, showing it to bo established. 
Artichokes were well reproseuted, especially tho globe kind, although long 
before their expected appearance. A fair collection of herbs was exhibited. 

“ In the fruit department, some baskets of very fair oranges wore shewn, 
the produce of China and Sylhot stock ; the former deserves to be particular¬ 
ly noticed, it being a thin-skinned and new kind in this part. The pomegra¬ 
nates and sapotas wore good, so was the bcl; the pine-apples and pummeloes 
were fairly shewn, more especially the latter, though tills is not the season 
for cither; there were also some specimens of loquotsand custard apples, both 
oat of season. A fbw specimens of a friiit, in a green state, were likewise 
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exhibited by the owner as a bind of ‘ maugostecn ;* but a reference to l>r. 
Falconer proves it to bo the ‘sapote negro,’ or black sapota, ‘ Diosjiynif 
sapofa,' one of the fatiS tribe; ‘Padre Bianco,’- addi Dr. Falconer, —‘say* 
it is indigenous to the Phillipinee. The fruit in the Botanic Garden is miicb 
larger than the specimen sent for my inspection. The tree has been grown 
here for upwards of -10 years.’ 

“ The competition was great. About 200 gardeners were in attendance, their 
produce occupying two-thirds of the space allotted, viz 1,500 feet; the other 
third, or 750 feet, being occupied by flowers. In addition to the silver modal 
already referred to, prizes in money, amounting to Bs. 204, were awarded to 
54 other malices for the specimens detailed in the annexed list. 

(Signed) W. G Hose. 

G. T. F. Speedk. 

Pearv CuAxn Mittba.” 

Floricultural .—“The Judges liavo to report tliat, though several well- 
grown plants were brought forward, and a few novelties exhibited, the show 
was, altogether, an indift'erent one, it being too early in the season for tho 
majority of annuals, for several of tho bulbous and orchid tribes, and too late 
for some other descriptions, such as dahlias, chrysanthemums, &c. Among 
the novelties were a few kinds, tolerably well-grown, of Cupheas ; some plants 
of a red flowered CameUia; a Jonquil ; a few Hyacinths; some plants of Lacho- 
nalia tricolor (a Cape bulb), Sanvitalia procumbens, double daisies, and 
Chelouo barbata. In the list of well-grown plants may be mcntioued.about 
one hundred specimens of pelargoniums, consisting of 11 sorts raised in tho 
Auckland Garden, and 15 sorts from the garden of Mr. II. Wood. The Mi- 
mulos and Martyuias were an improvement on the plants exhibited at the 
first show of 1651 ; there were also several plants, in fine flower, of Hupbor- 
bia Jacqniuiflura, though not equal to last year’s display. Some flue roses 
were shewn ; and of heartsease the collection was very creditable. 

“ The competition was tolerably spirited, greater than that of last year; 
the produce of from 3G to 40 gardens being represented, to 30 of which 
prizes to the amount of Rupees 1S8 were awarded, as per detailed list here¬ 
with annexed. 

(Signed) W. Saqe. 

A. Ghote. 

W. H. EttlOTT.” 

Nursery Garden. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray notifies 
for the information of members, or others who may at present be in want of 
fruit trees, that he has now 700 mangoe grafts, of fourteen kinds, and 200 
peach grafts, of eight kinds, ready for distribution, at the Hxed scale of 
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eharget. Farther, that there are also one thousand rose plants of sorts ready 
for issue to members. The plants raised from the assortment of seeds in¬ 
digenous to the Cape of Good Hope, recently purchased by the Society, may 
also be made nraiiable to members, there being a superabundance of many of 
the kinds in store at present; likewise of tea plants raised from seed present¬ 
ed by Itr. Jameson in Noromber last, which have germinated freely. 

The Gardener refers to several late contributions to the Nursery, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Kmerson's donation, in January last, of twenty-six healthy plants 
from China and Madras, such as litcliccs, wampees, peaches, Io(iuats, pnm- 
plenose, magnolias, roses, &c. lie adds that the eight camellia plants pre¬ 
sented by the same gentleman in September last, and which were set ont in 
the open gronud on the 2!>th of the same month, continue in a healthy con¬ 
dition, and two of tlicm are now in flower. 

On the Introduction of the Quiiiine-yieldinff Cinchonas into India. 

Head the following extract of a letter from .Major C. O’Brien, President 
of the Simla Horticultural Society “It has been suggested some time ago 
that the Cinchona tree might bo introduced with a ehanco of success into 
thc.se hills. The Simla Garden is at. an elevation above the sea of about 
CjSOO feet. Could you give me any information regarding this tree, and whe¬ 
ther there would bo much difficulty in procuring small trees, or the seeds of . 
the Cinchona ?” 

The Secretary stated that the above extract had been referred by the 
Council to Dr. Falconer, for information, who had obligingly responded to 
it most fully, by furni.shing an interesting paper on the subject. 

Vesolred ,—That a copy of the above paper bo forwarded to Government 
with the respectful request of the Society that it will bn pleased to give it the 
consideration which the importance of the subject do ‘ rves. 

Dy. Falconer having brought to tho notice of the meeting,—now that a 
communication had hi'cn established between Demerara and Calcutta, through 
the return codec ships,—the advantage that would probably result were the 
Society to direct its attentiuu to the subject of the introduction of the useful. 
plants of Gniana and Brazil into this country,—it was resolced, that the 
matter ho referred to the Council for consideration, and that Dr. Falconer 
be requested to draw up a list of desiderata for their information. 

Communications oh various subjects. 

Tho following letters wore also submitted :— 

1. From Messrs. Ritchie, Stuart and Co., of Bombay, advising the despatch 
on behalf of Mr. Frost, of Dharwar, of a saw gin, to compete for the prize of 
Bs, 5,000. 

2. From Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Go., of Massachusetts, (United States of 
America,) intimating that they had forwarded a saw gin to compete for the 
above prise. 


m 
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3. From H. Morha.r, Esq., submitting * ehurka or roller gin, »ith tlie 
same object in view. 

4. From W. SeUm-Kurr, Esq., Uuder-Seeretary Govomment of liengat, 
intimating that, in accordance with the' request of the Society, an application 
had been made to the Goromments of Bombay and Madras, and to the Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, for the seed cotton required to test the moclilnes that 
may be submitted to compete for the prize. 

f). From George I/>ch, Esq., Secretary Branch Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Socieijy of Bhaugulpore, requesting the aid of the Parent Society for ob¬ 
taining consignments of vegetable and flower seeds from England, America, 
and the Cape. 

6. From Major C. O’Brien, President Simla Horticultural Society, a s-e- 
quest to the same effect. 

Rctolved.— On the recommendation of the Council, that these requests be 
complied with, funds being placed at the disposal of the Society to meet the 
estimated cost. 

7. From G. H. Thwaites, Esq., Superintendent Royal Botanic Garden, 
Ceylon, forwarding a small supply of Shiraz tobacco seed. 

S. From Hugh Fraser, Esq., intimating his withdrawal from the Society. 

A plant, in good flower, of Cffiiriimlium eenuslum, or the ladies’ slipper, 
from tho garden of Mrs. Mcleod, and a small tulip in flower from the. 
garden of .Mr. Dovo, were placed on the table. 


rSalurdni/, tin \3th of March, 1852 > 

W G Rose, Esq, Vice-President, in tho Chair 

Tho proceedings of tho last General Meeting were read and confirmed 

FAntions. 

At an Honorary Member Lieut-Col PrancH JenUnt, Commi-sioner 
of Assum. ^ 

At Ordinary Memhers. Daniel Cameron, Esq.; Captain Henry Blake ; 
and L. 8 Jackson, Esq., C S. 

Candidafrt for JHertion 

John Hayton, Esq., of Trehmonco, Jessore,- proposed by Dr. diaries 
Palmer, seconded by Mr. James Church, Senior 

D. McDonald, Esq., merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. C. A Cantor, 
seconded by Mr. W Storm 

Anandrum Dhekial Phooknn, of Assam,—proposed by Mr C. A. Cantor, 
seconded by^,paboo Peary Cband Mittm. 

J A D^b,Esq, C. S., Bijnour,—proposed by tho Secretary, seconded by 
Mr Cantor, 
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FlorieuUurul Exhibition. 

Bead the following report of the Judges reepectiag the last flower show 

“In submitting a list of the prizes awarflefl the flower shoW bold in the 
Town Hall on the 6th of March, the Judges beg to offer a few remarks. 

The display of orchids was excellent,—although the number of species was 
not very great,—shewing a decided improTcment in quantity on the March 
exhibition of last year ; most of the specimens being of indigenous kind.s. 
The assortment of bulbous and tuberous plants was tolerably fair, including 
several well-grown specimens of ranunculus, anemones and ixias. Among 
the verbenas two or throe new varieties were submitted. There was. a large 
collection of phloxes,—but no now kinds. Several fair specimens of sw’cot 
william were shewn, and a large assortment of pinks ; also of heartsease, with 
several well formed flowers. The german asters, though few in number, 
wore better represented than on any previous occasion. The collections of 
antirrhiniun and petunias were good. There was also a tolerably large dis¬ 
play of annuals, which have now become pretty common, such as eutocas, 
ncmophilas, portulacas, schizanthus, lobelias, clarkias, brachycomes, &c. The 
fuchsias were not deemed worthy of prize notice, and the cupheas were not 
equal to those at the lost show. 

“ Among the novelties were two well-grown plants of franciscea latifolia, 
another of cyrtoeeras roflexum, and a cut .specimen of roupolUa grata, (the 
cream fruit plant of Sierra Ijconc) all from the garden of Sir Lawrence Peel. 
Fine examples of phaius grandiflorns and of an anthericum, and a cut speei- 
mcn of strelitzia rcgiinc, from liajah Nursing Chunder Boy’s garden : babi- 
anas and ixias from Mr. D- Warwick’s garden ; also plants of echium and 
geum from the garden of Mr. W. Earle. 

“ The produce of about'45 gardens was submittedi a - 5 prizes awarded to IS. 

“ The Judges regret that necessity compelled tho Society to revert to the 
Town Ball for holding the exhibition, llicy consider that building to be 
ill adapted for the purpose from the want of space and defective light, and 
that measures ought to bo taken for providing the Society with suitable 
accommodation for tho kbows, not liable to contingencies like those of the 
present season. 

(Signed) H. .Falcoxeh. 

Ww. Sage. 

W. H. Euiott. 

A. Grote.” 

In connection with the above, the Socretary submitted a reeommendation 
from the Couneil, that as the next show, fixed for the 10th of April, must 
also be held in the Town Hall, that it be confined to flowers ; and that a 
show of ve^ables and fruits be held at the end of May, that being a bettor' 
season for them, than tho early part of April. 
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Agreed,—and that it be left to the Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee 
to fix the day. . ■ 

Nursery Garden. 

Bead the following memoranda from the Garden Committee of visits 
paid to the Garden on the 27th February and 2d of March :~ 

" Orchard. —Inspected the Orchard and found all the fruit trees in a most 
healthy condition. Several of the mongo and litchee trees are in blossom for 
the first time, and likely to yield a good stock of fruit, as also tho peaches 
and pumplenose. Agreed, that the fruit trees received from the liombay 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, from Mr. Emerson, aud from other 
quarters, be planted out, without further delay, in the localities suggested by 
the gardener. Mr. McMurray has raised a largo quantity of seedlings from 
the fruit seeds forwarded in October and November last by Mr. Carter, of 
which several kinds will be shortly ready for distribution. 

“Kitchen Garden. —Inspected the Kitchen Garden. The stock of pea-seed, 
now being gathered, will probably be as large as that of last year, as also of 
carrot, lettuce, and a few other sorts of vegetables, for early distribution to 
members. Mr. McMurray ha.s been successful in raising a large stock of 
herbs of eight or ten kinds, from tho seed received in November last, from 
Messrs. Lawson of Edinburgh. 

“Nhvyer Garden .— Inspected .the Flower Garden, which is in good order. 
Many of the bulbs, and a greater portion of the assortment of seeds of orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs, indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope, which w ere 
purchased by the Society at tho end of last year, have been turned to good 
account; and plants of the latter arc now in a fit state for delivery to mem¬ 
bers. A large collection of rose plants of various sorts is also available. The 
stock of Assam orchids presented last year by Col. Jenkins is in fair 
condition. 

“ Sugar Cane. —Agreed, that the gardener dispose of tho residue of tho 
sugar cane at tho price he iia.s been offered for them, namely, Its. 1-9 per 
100, leaving a sufficient quantity in liand to plant out a beogah, so as to 
keep up the stock in the garden. 

“ BuUoek Shed. Lastly, the Committee beg to recommend that a sum not 
exceeding Bs. 16, be allowed for the bullock shed (40-fl6 ft) which being in 
a dilapidated state, will require rothatcliing, and tho changing of a few bam¬ 
boos, before tho commencement of the rainy season. 

(Signed) W. G. Bosk, 

W. Stobm. 

J. Churcu.” 

Remlved, that the Beport of the Committee bo confirmed. 

Bead also the Gardener’s Monthly Beport. Mr. McMurray regrets to 
state that tbe storm of the 2nd March has caused great destruction to the 
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young fruit trees in tbe garden, having blown off nearly all the fruit that 
had sot on the mango, poach, litcbee and pumplenose trees; sueh of the 
trees as were in flower have likewise suffered severely from the violence of 
the wind, rain and hail. The gardener states he has raised a largo supply of 
young plants of Ceylon eoflho and Bliiraz tobacco from the’ seed lately 
supplied by the Superintendent of the Royal llotanic Garden at Coylon, and 
that ho will be able to distribute them freely at the commeucement of the 
rainy season. lie has also in store a large quantity of tubers of Jerusalem 
artichoke and of the red yam of Chota Nagpore, for delivery to members 
ri'quiring them. He adds that Mr. I..add’s present of 12 tubers of the 
American white sweet potatoo were received and planted on the 9th of 
February; and that thirteen out of the thirty-three kinds of flower seeds 
from Sylhet and China, which were lately contributed by )lr. Arbuthnot 
Emerson, have germinated freely. .Mr. .McMurray forwards for distribution 
60 ’ pounds weight of arrow-root powdor, and 36 pounds weight of tapioca 
powder, prepared from the surplus stock of bulbs raised this' season in the 
garden. 

Submitted a memorial from Mrs. D’Crnz, widow of the late gardener, 
stating that the sum of Us. 720 which was awarded her in May 1850, to be 
distributed by monthly instalments of Us. 30, commencing from tbe period 
of the demise of her husband, has been expended, and soliciting further aid 
from the Society. 

Read extract faom the proceedings of the Council regretting their inabili¬ 
ty, with reference to the Uesolutiuu passed on the former occasion, to recom¬ 
mend a continuance of the pension, but leaving it to the consideration of the 
General Meeting, or to subscriptions from individual members. 

Adverting to the above. Col. Sage gave tbo foUovmg notice of motion for 
the next General Meeting :— 

“ That with reference to Mrs. D'Cruz’s Memorial, the sum of Us. 200 bo 
awarded as a donation, and that she be givcu to understand that nothing 
farther is to be expected from the liucicty, and that she must, for the future, 
endeavour to maintain herself and children.” 

Communimtiom oh various subjects. 

The following communications were also laid before the Meeting 

1. From T. F. Henley, Esq., submitting a paper (with various specimens 
in illustration) on the preparation of dried sugarcane, and on the manufae- 
lure of sugar therefrom ; and on the probable suitability of such a manufac¬ 
ture to the climate and circumstances of Bengal. 

2. From Mr. Robert Scott, Head Gardener, IT. C. Botanic Garden, respect¬ 
ing the introduction of tlw Victoria regia, 

3. From D. F. McLeod, Esq., Superintendent Trans-Sutlcdge States, fur¬ 
nishing a report of w unsuccessful attempt towards the introduction,* in 
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the Kangra Distriet, of tho- New Granada seed paddy, receieed last year 
from the Society. 

4. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 7th January, respecting the testimo¬ 
nial awarded to Mr. Hume, late Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

5. —From Willis Earle, Esq., submitting a list of annual and biennial 
flowering plants, of which seeds might be procured from London. Mr. ICarlc 
also gives a report of his trials with the batch of flower seeds-annual 
and perennial—received last year from Mr. Carter, and suggests the pro¬ 
priety of obtiuning the aid of some person, resident in London, to excrciso a 
surveillance on the execution of future orders .entrusted to the Society's 
seedsmen. Referred to the Florieultnral Committee. 

C.—From blessrs. E. Carver and Co., of Massachusetts, United States of 
America, advising the despatch of a sa'w-gin, (which has just been received) 
to compete for the prize of Us. 5000. 

7. —From Mr. James Landon, dated Broach, February 19, affording some 
details respeeting the working of his saw-gin, and giving certain reasons, 
for his not being a competitor for the prize. . 

8. —From W. Seton-Karr, Esq, Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
intimating that the Government of Bombay have ordered the despatch of 
three bales of Surat kupau for testing the machines intended for competition. 

The Secretaiy having brought to the notice of the meeting that several of 
the machines for cleaning cotton, which have been some time in tho So¬ 
ciety’s possession, would require being put into proper order, if needed for 
comparative trial with the machines lately roccived, it was agreed that the 
sum of Rs. 50 be awarded for that purpose. 

Before the Meeting separated, the following motion, of which notice had 
been given by Baboo Rajendrolall Mittra, was brought forward : — 

Ist.—“ That the Society devote a sum, not exceeding 500 Rupees, for the 
preparation and publication of an elementary treatise on Botany in Ben¬ 
galee, for tho use of the Society’s Agricultural school, and of native malees 
generally.” 

2nd.—“That the Translation Committee be requested to submit, through 
the Council, a plan as to the best way in which the object of the foregoing 
proposal may be carried out.” 

The mover addressed tho meeting briefly in support of his proposal, which 
was seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra proposed, seconded by Baboo Russickissen 
Mullick, the following amendment:— 

« That tho Conncil be requested to report whether a work on the Agri¬ 
culture and Horticulture of Bengal cannot be prepared in tho Bengali 
language, and printed under the Superintendeneo of tho Society.” 

The above amendment, together with the original motion, were referred, 
with the consent of the mover, to the Council for report. 
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f Saturday, the 17th of April, 1852.> 

William Storm, Esq,, Senior Member present, in the Chair.' 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting were road and confirmed. 

Eleetioni. 

Messrs. John Hapton ; V. .McDonald; J. A. Loch, C. S ; and Anandram 
Dhehial 1‘hookuii. 

Candidates for Election, 

J. Nacsmyth, Esq., C. 8. Hoshiarpore, Punjaub,—proposed by the Secre¬ 
tary, seconded by .Vlr. Geo. Taylor. 

M. H. Court, Esq., C. 8., Budaon,—proposed by Mr. R. Campbell, C. S., 
seconded by the Secretary. 

11. H. Wilson, Esq., Deputy-Collector, Budaon,—proposed by Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, seconded by the Secretary. 

E. Lindstedt, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. W. H. Poe. 

W. 8. Stiron, Esq., M. D, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Moradabad,—pro¬ 
posed by the Scere'tary, seconded by Mr. G. Taylor. 

David Jardine, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. James Church, 
Senior, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Lieut.-Col. W. G. Brown, (H. M. 24tli Regiment,) Sealkotc,—proposed by 
Capt. J. B. Thelwall, seconded by the Secretary, 

Presentations. 

1. Notulco ad Plantas Asiaticas. Part 3; and Icoucs Plantarum, Asiati- 
carum. Part 3; by the late William Griffith, Esq. (5 copies of each.) 
Presented hy the Uorerament of Bengal. 

2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for November and December, 1851, 
and January, 1852. Presented by the Editor. 

3. Copies of the same work for-the same months. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7. of 1851, and No. 1 of 
1852. Presented by the Society. 

5. A copy of a cheap reprint of “ Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening” in 
Oordoo. (Mr. Tucker’s Prise Essay.) Presented by II, C, Tucker, Esq. 

Mr. Tpeker states that this native reprint of his prize essay has been 
made at Lucknow; and ho considers it the greatest compliment that could 
have been paid to the work, that natives should have reprinted it for cheap 
sale (12 annas) on their own account. It proves that they consider the 
book useful, and worth paying for, and that there is an effective demand 
for it. 
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6. A eolleetiou of plants of sorts (annual, biennial, and perennial) iuclnd- 
ing 112 pine-apple plants. Pmentcd (>>/ IK Earle, En/- 

7. A small eolleetiou of orchids, geraiiinnis, and other plant.s, inrltiding 
a fine healthy laburnum. PremUrd bj/ Lira/.-Col. H'mi. finyr, 

8. A fine collection of orchids of seven or eight >orts, Presrntmi bi/J. 
St. E. Burton, Esq. 

9. A quantity of cuttings, of a yellow ro.“e, and a few other plants, /’re¬ 
sented by Mr. li. Douyhf Hy. 

10. A citron graft of a superior kind from Ceylon. Prescntml by Baboo 
Proniiauth Bose. 

11. A plant of IVIelastoma Malahathricum. PresentodhyM'■ It. FAlinttyEsq. 

12. Samples of the common iniligenous coflec of Assam. I’m-rnled by 
Col. Jenkins, on behalf of Cayl. S. Iteynobh. 

Capt. Ileynolds states that the trees from wliieli these musters were 
picked may bo said to be growing wild, for he has taken no earc of them, 
either in pruning or culture. Col. Jr,ukin-observe, that he has tasted the 
decoction from .some wild coffee, and it ai'peiircd tolerably well flavored ; 
and should it be thought of any value it, eiiltivatioa might be of .some im¬ 
portance to the province, as the jilant grows everywhere, and, when not 
stifled by jungle, it i., very lu.vuriaut. 

Mr Jamc.s Cowell states (and the other members of the Committee coin¬ 
cide in his opinion) that,—“ it is impossible to a.scertain from what stuck 
these musters originally -prung, but froiti the smallness of bean and a ])C- 
culiarity about it, I incline to think that originally they may have sprun,g 
from Moclra or JIalabar stock ; and in their wild and uncultivated state, 
and in being choked by grass or jungle, have dwindled into the abortive state 
we see them. I’erhaps by culture, as Capt Reynolds proposes, the bean may 
be much imjirovcd in .size, flavour and npiiearance, and I think a trial wero 
worthy of attention, for 1 have long thought that the hilly tracts in A.s.sam 
and other high parts of this country, would produce excellent coflec, 
as we have witnessed by the late Col. Ouseley’s experiments in Chota 
Nagpore.” 

Several exceedingly well-grown plants of German asters, in full flower, 
raised in Mr B. Warwick’s garden, were placed on the table, 

A large specimen of the vegetable marrow raised in the Society’s Garden 
from seed received from Lieut.-Col. Haudscomb, was likowiso brought to • 
the notice of the Meeting. 

The following motion, of which notice was given by Lient-Col. Sage at 
the last General Meeting, was brongbt forward 
“ That with reference to Mrs D’Crux’ii Memorial, the sum of Bs. 200 be 
aw'arded as a donation, and that she be given to understand that nothing 
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further in to bo expected from tlio Soeioty, and that she must, for the fu-- 
tiiro, t‘ndc.i''<iur to iiiaintaiu herself and children.” 

In the ohsouce of the mover, Mr. W. Storm proposed, and Mr. Geo. 
Taylor secouded the lootio;!, which was put to the vote, and carried. 

Head the rcjiort from tho Council on the motion and amend¬ 

ment submitted at tho last General .Meotiug by Baboos Rajendralall Mittra 
and Toary Chaiid .Mittra :— 

” The tiouiicil having duly con.sidercd the motion by Baboo llajendralall 
Mittra, and the aiuiindtiicnt of Baboo Peary Ohand Mittra, referred to 
them, for report, are unanimously of opinion :— 

“Jst. That it is not advisable to devote the sum proposed (Ks. 000) for 
the preparation and publication of an elementary treatise on Botany in 
I’cngalco, there being, in the first place, no w'ork that would suit tho 
want.s of the country, from which a translation could be made, nor, in the 
second pliicc, would a work of .siudi a character, if it could be prepared, 
he of the .sUglitc.st use to th" jircseut race of native gardeners, on whoso 
account, e.spoeially, tho mover of tho proposal would wish it to bo 
prepared. 

“ -dml. That with reference to the amendment, there arc not yet sufficient¬ 
ly ascertained materials for a work on the Agrioiltnre and Horticulture of 
Bengal ; hut that a idain and nnteehnical work upon gardening in Knglish 
which could he afterwards translated into Bengallee) would be useful, and 
that the sum of Us. .odO, might be offered to tlie. compiler of the treatise on 
Mich a subject; the same to bo submitted to tlie Society within a given pe¬ 
riod, and under certain eonilitioiis, which may be specified hereafter, should 
tho proposal be entertained by tho Society.” 

Proimsod by Dr. Palcoiicr, seconded by Mi-. Geo. Taylor and resolved, that 
the report of the Council he adopted. 

Head the following report of tho Judge respecting tlio flower show held 
on the loth of April :—“ The produce of about 2*2 gardens was submitted 
on this occasion, and prizes amounting to U.s. 102, as per Hot annexed, 
were awarded to fifteen. A few fair spccimeu.s of orchids were exhibited, 
including Dendrobriim Devonianani, D. formosuin, D. densifiorum, O. 
vaginatnm, D. transpargns, D. secundum, I). Paxtonii ; Cymbidium aloi- 
foliiim; Saceolabium guttatum ; Vanda lloxburgbii; V. teres ; Epidendrnm 
craasifolium ; Oncidinm Inridnm, and J’haius species. Tlic German Asters 
were well represented, shewing a decided iniprovemeut in number and m 
quality. A few well-grown plants of Gloxinias and Achimines were shown, 
os also of Cinerarias and Solidago Canadensis. Therp were two new varie¬ 
ties of verbenas, a few fine examples of Gladioli and Hippeastrum ; well- 
grawn plants of Stephanotis floribunda, Parsonsia eorymbosa, and a few 
good out specimens of Dahlias. 
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“ Tiie collection of plants was altogether liaiited, os was to be expected at 
this season of the year. 

(Signed.) 11. Faicoseb, M. D.” 

The Gardener’s monthly report was submitted. Mr. McMurniy for- 
ivards seven maunds of peas of 17 sort-s being the crop raised in the 
Soeicty’s Garden during the season 1851-52 from American, Cape, and 
acclimated seed ; and which sorts, he states, are equal in quality to the 
seed sown. A tabular statement of the above crop accompanies tho 
wport, wherein the result of each kind (imported and acclimated) is sepa- 
Tately exhibited ; and from which it appears that tho produce raised 
from the acclimated seed of last year is greater than that obtained 
from imported seed. 

The gardener likewise fonvards for distribution a small quantity of seed 
of American Sumach, {Casalpinia coriaria ) the first of the produce ga¬ 
thered from the trees grownig along the west belt in the Society’s Oardcu. 
Mr .McMurray gives, in continuation of his last report, an account of the 
destruction caused by the severe storm of the iird of April to a few of the 
trees, and to some of the thatched buildings iu tho garden ; he also adds a 
detailed list of the contributions from various members of the Society, ' 
noticed under the head of presentations. 

Read a letter from Lieut -Col. Wm. Sage, resigning the office of a 
Vice President of the Society, consequent on his departure for the Central 
Provinces. 

Read also the following recommendation of tho Council, to be considered 
at tho next General Mooting, in accordance with Section 5 Chapter X. of 
the Rules of the Society :— 

“ Tliat Sir Arthur Buller, a member of the Council, be recommended to 
fill the vacancy caused by Col. Sago’s resignation ; and farther, that in the 
event of the General Meeting adopting tho recommendation, Mr C. A. 
Cantor be nominated to fill the vacancy in the Council caused by such elec¬ 
tion.” 

Read the following letter from tho Government of Bengal respecting tho 
proposed introduction into India of the Quinine-yielding Cinchonas of 
South America- 

To the Secretary to the ' Agricultural and Hortiovdtwral Society, 
dated'Port William, the let April 1852. 

Sib,— • With reference to your, letter dated the 23rd February last, and 
enclosure, I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal to 
state that the Government of India, to whom a reference was made bn tho 
subject, have intimated that the proposal therein mode for deputing' a 
qiialificd person from England to South America to procure seeds and 
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jonng}>lanti of the best species of the Quiniiie-yieldittg Cinchonas, will 

be submitted to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors with the rccommenda* 

tioii of the GolremoivGenehtl in Council. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed.) W. Setow-Karh, 
rwler-Sefi/. to the G'vt. of Bengal 
Communicatiotn on various subjects. .f 

The following letters were also submitted 

1. From Lieut. Colonel Francis Jenkins, dated Gowhatti, March 27, 
expressing his grateful thanks for his election as an Honorary Member of 
the Society. 

2 From Captain Albert Fytcho, Principal Assissant Commissioner of 
Arracan, presenting a report on the Tobacco of the Sandoway District, its 
mode of culture, &c. Hefcircd to the Committee of Papers. 

The Secretary intimated that the specimens of tobaco, and seed, referred 
to in the above report, had not yet been received. 

3. Prom Willis Earle, Esq., offering several suggestions on horticultural 
subjects : namely, in respect to the proposed New Garden, to the procuring of 
certain plants from Soutli America, and in regard to prizes and other mat¬ 
ters connected with the vegetable and ilowor shows. Referred to the 
Council. 

4. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, Ibth Januiiry and 16‘th February, 
reporting progres.s respecting tlio Testimonial to Mr Hume, late Honorary 
Secretary of the Society. 

5. From F. Gonldsbiiry, Esq., Superintendent Tributary Mehcls, Cut¬ 
tack, applying for a quantity of American cotton seed for distribution in 
certain parts of tliat District. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to register the 
above application, to bo met from the consignment expected in all July from 
the United States. 

6 From T. P- Woodcock, Esq., offering to the Society, at cost price, a 
collection of seeds indigenous to South Australia, lately received by him. 
Agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to purchase the collection. 

The minutes of the Florieultural Committee on the letter of Mr Earle, 
which was referred to them at the last General Meeting, were likewise sub-i 
mitted. The Committee coincide in Mr Earle’s suggestion to obtain the 
friendly assistance of some competent person in London to supervise the' 
execution of orders intrusted to the Society’s seedsman, and propose thht 
Dr. Wallich be solicited to undertake the commission, and that a copy of 
Mr. Earle’s copious and lucid letter on the subject of seeds, &c. be seht to 
him. Agreed to. 
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(Saturdaif, Un Xtay, 1SS2.^ 

W. G. Rose, E*q., Vice President, in the Chair. 

Read a note from the President, regretting hia inability to preside at the 
Meeting in consequence of indisposition. 

The pi-oceodiags of the last General .Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Elections 

Messrs. J. Naesmyth, C. S. ; 5f. LT. Court, C. S.; 11. B. Wilson ; E. 
Liudstedt; David Jardinc ; Dr. \V. S. Stiven, and Lieut, Col. W. G. 
Brown. 

CandUlates for Election. 

David Maxwell, Esq., of Mcndy Ghaut, Futteeghur,—proposed by the 
Secretary, eeconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

H. S. Caro, Esq., Indigo planter, Pumeah,—proposed by Mr. E. Mackin¬ 
tosh, seconded by Mr. A. E. KusscU. 

J. We.stern, Esq., V. S, Horse Artillery, Banptalorc,—proposed by .Major 
AV. K. Lloyd, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations. 

I. Memoircs do 1’Academic des Sciences, Belles Lettros ot Arts de 
l.yon. Classe des Sciences, vols. 1 and 2 ; Classe des Letters, vols. 1 and 2; 
1S4S-50. Presented h;/ the Academy 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 2 ot 1852. Presented l>y 
the Society. 

3. Specimens of tho bark, fibre, cotton, thread, twine, cord and rope 
from tho .Muddur plant, (Asclepias gigauteat) prepared at Leia in tho 
Punjab. Presented ty Capl. O. K. Ilollinys. 

4. Sample of paddy raised at Darjeeling from Now Granada seed received 
from the Society in April 1851. Presented by l>r. Campbell. (Referred to 
the Grain Committee.) 

5. Two samples of wool from Thibet. Presented by Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Campbell’s object in forwarding the above is to obtain an estimate of 
the probable market value of tho article in Calcutta. “ I require this infor¬ 
mation,” adds Dr. Campbell, “ for the Thibetan traders who annually visit 
Darjeoling, and who will not risk bringing wools so far, without some know¬ 
ledge of the price it would fetch in Calcutta.’’ 

Mr. Uaworth, who was present at the Meeting, kindly promised, at the re¬ 
quest of the Chairman, to give the required information. 

6. Specimens of the “ Room” dye of Assam (Jiuellia -?) and of cloths 

dyed with it. Presented by Lieut. Col. Jenkins on behalf of Major Vetch. 

Col. Jenkins,states that Major Vetch’s object in sending these is to 
know wliat might possibly lie the market valne of the article. " It dyes 
a very black permanent blue, and Mtqor Vetch thinks it might be made 
useful as the first colouring matter used in dyeing black cloths,” 
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In »lubaequcot eommuDMation, Major Veichgivog the following, M the 
mode parsued by the Hill tribes in applying the “ Room”:— 

“ Dissolve the dye in water filtered through wood ashes, and allow to 
stand exposed to the sun for four or five days ; then stoop tho cloth, or 
article to bo dyed, as ofton as may be requisite to obtain tho shade desired ; 
wa»h in cold water, and dry and to tixj odd to the dyeing uateiial fer¬ 
mented rieo water, in which again steep the article as long as may be found 
requisite (say a day and night) and then put out to dry, wheu tho opera¬ 
tion is complete.” 

The Secretary stated that Mr. Dodd (of Messrs. Thomas, Marten and Co.) 
to Whom ho had referred these dye specimens ta»be valued, pronounces them 
to be only equal to what is called “ Washings,” and of a rather inferior 
quality and worth perhaps about 20 rupees per maund. Dr. Portcous (of 
Messrs. Bathgate and Co.) to whom the dye stuff was afterwards transferred, 
re{mrts that he has not made anything satisfactory of it, being unable to get 
it to fix ou tho cloth. 

It was agreed to apply to Major Vetch for a larger supply of the “ Room,” 
with a view to its transmission to the E. I. and China Association for report. 

7. A small assortment of n-get-ahlo seeds from Cabnl and Pcshawur, 
coDsistiiig of turnip, carrot, cabbage, onion, melon, tec. frusenled hy Capt. 
F. C. Bnrmtl. 

8. A few seeds of Malta melon, Malta cucumber, and Malta brown cotton. 
PretenUd by ll, I’idditiytoa, Fnp 

9. A few Rose plants of sorts. Preunted by And me VCrin, £s<j., 
Junior. 

10. Four plants of asalcas, there of camellias, and a mangostceu. Prs- 
sfuted by Arbuthttut Emerson, Esy. 

11. Throe budded peach trees, and a plant of majnolia grandiflora. Pre¬ 
sented by IP. iftalkartt. Esq. 

12. A few seeds of thoobroma cacao, and of American red maize. Presented 
by J. E. Burton, Esq. 

Samples of cotton raised in the Society’s garden, from Petti gulph seed 
sown in August last, were placed ou tho table ; also six handsomo varieties 
of Uloxinias, viz: G. haudlcyana, G. exquisita, ■ G. eajrulca, G. rosea, G. 
maxima alba, and G. atrosanguinoa, from Mr. II. Warwick’s garden. 

Tho recommendation of tho Conneil, of which notice was given at tho 
last General Meeting, proposing Sir Arthur Bailer for the office of a Vice- 
President of the Society, vacant by the resignation of Lieut. Col. Wm. 
Sage, was duly submitted and unauiinonsly adopted. 

The second recommendation of the Conneil, proposing Mr. " C. A. Cantor 
to fill tho vacancy in tho Council, caused by tho election of Sir Arthur 
Bailer to the office of a Vice-President, was also submitted and unani¬ 
mously adopted: 
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Premium for a Manual of Gardeninff. . 

Read the follomng report from the Conncil 

“ In continuation of thoir report, laid before the last Monthly General 
Meeting, the Council now beg to submit the form of conditions under 
which they propose the prize shall bo offered for the best treatise on gar¬ 
dening as applicable to Bengal, 

The Conncil redbmmend that instead of Rs. 500, as originally proposed, 
a premium of Rs. 1,000 be offered for the above work;—the former sum 
being, on further consideration of the subject, deemed insufficient for tlie 
work required to be perforjged, os pointed out in the second clause of the 
conditions." 

The follou'ing are the conditions referred to:— 

"Ist. The treatise must be as pisdn and untccbnical as the nature of 
the subject will admit. 

“ 2nd. It must treat fully on the culture of fruits, vegetables and flowers 
of all descriptions, whether indigenous, or such as have been introduced into 
Bengal to the present time| giving practical hints on grafting, budding, 
pruning, propagating, transplanting, &c; with descriptions of manures,— 
vegetable and animal,—best adapted to certain plants. A calendar of opera¬ 
tions for every month throughout the year must form an appendix to the 
work, and it must also have a copious al])habctical index. 

“3rd. Intending competitors must submit their treatises on, or before, the 
1st June, 1554.'• 

“ 4tb. The author shall have the option of publishing the sueccssful treatise 
in such a form as the Society may determine, within six months after the 
announcement of the award, with entire interest in the copyright; or in case 
of his declining the risk, the. Society sliall be at liberty to publish the treatise 
in its Journal or separately, as may bo deemed expedient; the entire inter¬ 
est in the copyright, in that case, to be vested in the Society. 

“ 5th. The Society shall have the option of publishing a Bcngallee transla¬ 
tion of the above work at its discretion. 

“ 6th. The Society reserves to itself the right of withholding the above pre¬ 
mium, should none of the treatises he approved of by tho Committee which 
will bo appointed to report on them.” 

iJssoieed,—that the report of the Council bo adopted as respects tho con¬ 
ditions proposed. 

In reference to the proposed premium Mr. Cantor desired, aS required by 
the rules, to give tho following notice of motion for tho next General Meet¬ 
ing: — . 

“That*itt accordance with the rceommondatibn of tho Conncil, the sura of ' 
Rs. 1,000-be.Offered as a premium for the best treatise on practical garden- 
ing,_a3 applicable to Bengal.” ' 
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Communications on various subjects. 

1. From W. Muir, Esq., Secretary to the GovcmmcBt N. W-. Provinces, 
fbnvarding two copies of “ Suggestions for the Importation of Tea-makers, 
Implement, and seeds, from China into the N. W. Provinces, drawn up by 
Dr. Jameson, Superintendant of Tea-Plantations.” 

2. From Captain G. E. llolliugs, an interesting rctuni respecting the 
Agricultural statistics of the Perguuna Lcia Khass, in the district of Leia, 
I’unjaub. 

3. I'rom Dr. Cam])bell, respecting his trial, in the vicinity of Darjeeling, of 
the New Granada paddy received last year from the Society. 

4. From Capt. G. E. lluiiiugs, respecting the value of the Muddar as a 
iibrous yielding plant. 

The above four communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

5. From Lieut. Colonel F. Jenkins, submitting a letter to his address 
from Mr. Simons of Gowhatti, proposing to eschango his orchids for fruit 
and flower plants from the Society’s Garden. 

Agreed to on the recommendatiou of the Council. 

(>. From II. V. Baylcy, I'lsq., applying for any of the Society’s publications 
in the vernacular for the use of a Heading Itoom Library, which it is proposed 
to establish at Uooghly. 

It was agreed that a copy of the first and second volumes, in Bengallee, be 
forwarded to Sir. Ilayloy. 

7. From II. Frost, Esq., Dharwar, advising dospatch of a of his con¬ 
struction to compete for the Government prize of Hs. 5,000. 

Tlie Secretary brought to the notice of the Meeting,—many of the members 
not being, apparently, aware of the circumstance,- that resident members 
had the privilege of obtaining the loan of books fro the Society’s library, 
08 also the several periodicals received by each monthly mail.' 


f Saturday, the 12/A June, 1852..; 

'W. G. Rose, Esq., Vico President, in the Cltair. 

The proceedings of the li^t General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections. 

Messra. David Maxwell; II. S. Cave; and J. Western. 

Candilaiss for Election. 

The Ilouorablo Dames Peacock,—proposed by Sir Arthur Duller, second¬ 
ed by Sir Jqmos Colvile. 

Brigadier George Hampton, commanding Hyderabad Division, Nizam’s 
Army,—proposed by Brigadier James Johnston, seconded by the Secretary. 
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Surgeon T. W. Whitelock, 4tb Begiment Nizam’s Infantry, tlingolee,— 
proposed by Brigadier Johnston, seconded by the Secretary. 

J. J. Ward, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Air. A. Grote, seconded by 
Dr. Falconer. 

Lieutenant A. R. £. Hutchinson, Bheel Agent, Bhopawur,—proposed by 
Dr. George Tranter, seconded by the Secretary. 

H. n. Greathed, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by the Secretary, second¬ 
ed by Mr. W, G. Rose. 

Dr. J. K. Walter, Civil Surgeon, Rungpore,—proposed by Mr. U. Rehliiig, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

n. Ricketts, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Air. A. J. M. Aiais. 

Alexander E. Brown, Esq., of Doulutporc factory, Durbuugur,—proposed 
by Mr. G. N. Wyatt, seconded by the Secretary. 

John G. Ross, Esq., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Rolituk, 
proposed by Lieut.-Col. P. T. Cautley, seconded by Lieut. A. D. Turnbull. 

Baboo Joyldssen Mookerjee, Ecmindar, llooghly,—proposed by Rajah 
Pertab Chunder Singh, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Alittra. 

Alajor T. Alartin, officiating Presidency Pay Master,—proposed by Mr. 
George Taylor, seconded by the Secretary. 

W. T. Lewis, Esq., of Penang, was proposed, on the recommendation of 
the Council, as a corresponding member of the Society, 

Presentaliom. 

I. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. VI. Re¬ 
port on the Tin and other Alineral productions of the Teuasserim Provinces. 
I’nsentml by the Government of Ihngal. 

2. Proceedings of the Agri-Ilorticultnral Society of the Punjaub, May to 
December, ISol. Presented by the Society, 

3. Indian Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures, Parts 1 to fi. 
Presented by E. Winyrove, Esq. , 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for February, 1832. Presented by 
the Editor. 

6. A copy of the same work for the same month. Presented by the Go¬ 
vernment of Eenyal. 

6. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 3, 1832, Presented by 
the Society. 

7. 24 kinds of orchid plants from. Assam. Presented by Lieul.-Cot. F. 
Jenkins. 

8. A maund of fresh Chota Nagporo coffee seed. Presented by Major J. 
Uan^tynyton. 

9. A quantity 3 quarts) of Sandoway Tobacco seeds, and speeimens of the 

Tobacco, Presei^d by Capt. A. Fytche. ' 
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The above seed (coffee and tobacco) are availablo to member*, and early 
applications are recommondod, 

10. Specimen of pine apple fibre and two coils of running rigging made 
therefrom ; also specimen of “ Jubbulpore hemp,” and fishing line and tar¬ 
red rigging made from the same. I’reHmtcd Oy Minsrs^ IV. II. Harton 
and Co. 

11. Three speciitiens of olotlis manufactured from nettle fibre. Pre- 
jioutetl III/ Lieat,-Col. .hukiiif, on licltalf of Major S. P. Ilannay. 

Tlio following is extract of Major Haunay’s note respecting these cloths, 
whicli arc sent only to shew that these nettles are turned to some use by 
those who have h.) cottoji:— 

“ No. 1. U a fpecimt u of a chudder or cloth made from the nettle, No. 5 
of my li.5t of the tc.xtilc fibre.-! of Assam, published in Vol. VII. of the 
SociKTv’s JoujiNAt—the “llooroo Surat,” (Crtica ferox) a stinging 
creeper, called also “ Thcngma” by the Chinese. The cloth is woven- and 
worn by the TaUak Nagas of the Dcrap, east of -Magoou. 

“No. '2. <.(nc plain and one coloured jacket m.adc from an Crtica stinging 
nettle. No. *1 of my list, called in Assamese “Doomineo Surat,"’ and worn 
by the Soolce-cutta or short-haired Mishmecs of the Dilmng, who also 
manufacture narrow slips of stout canvas of this and some of the other 
nettles, which is a good deal used in making sacks and bags by the people 
about Saikwah, where they h.ave a ready ».ale for them.” 

12. Kpccimcn of aloe fibre from Upper Assam. Presented hij Major 
flan Hay. 

13. A quantity of the bark of the tree called iron wood tree in Arracau. 
Porioarded t>y Capl. Phayre, on behalf of 11'. I). Promu, Esq. 

Capt. Phayre states that this tree is very abnudar • in tlio forests of Arra- 
can, and the bark, which is believed to be a good tanning substance, might 
be procured in large quantities. 

Mr. Tcil, to whom the bark was referred, has been kind enough to fur¬ 
nish the following report on it: — 

“ The bark possesses considerable tanning properties, but from its high 
color, it docs not, as will bo seen from the specimen sent, produce leather 
of a quality that would bo readily saleable. It very much resembles a 
common kind of tonnage used by the native tanners in this country, viz., 
the bark of the “gurran” tree, which i« commonly nsed for making fences : 
it resembles, and its properties are much the same as that received from 
Arracan. Neither the gurran bark, nor that from Arracan,. could, in my 
opinion, be used .as a tanning substance by others tium the natives, who are 
not particular as to color.” 

14. Threo specimens of aloo fibre in different stages of preparation. Por- 

warded by R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore, on behalf of Dr. 
Georye Tranter of the United Malwa Continyent. " • * 
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The following report on the above has been kindly furnished by Capt. 
A. Tltpinpson, a member of the Hemp and Flax Committee 
“I have tested the'aloe fibres from Jndore and find tho strength (jnite 
equal to the best Russian hemp. It would answer very well for tho running 
rigging of ships,. The staple is much shorter than that of hemp, whiclr is 
.somewhat against its being favorably looked upon by ship c.aptains. 

“A considorable quantity of fibre exactly similar, bas lately been imported 
from the Malabar Coast, and I Iwvc made some into rope which very muclt 
resembles Manilla rope, but time i.s required to test its durability. The 
value here at present is about five rujiees per Uarar mannd, but were if 
once brought into general u.so, it would no doubt command a higher price.” 

15. A description of wild paddy called " Tcnni,” fi-ora the jheuls in the 
Azimghnr district. PrennUd bi/ A. J. S(tirmer, Enq. 


The motion, of which notice was given at the last General -Meeting by Mr. 
Cantor,—“ That, in accordance with the recommendation of the Council, the 
sura of one thousand rupees be oficred as a premium for the best treatise 
on practical gardening, as applicable to Bengal,” was, in the absence of the 
mover, taken up hy Baboo Feary Chaud Mittra, and canied nuanimously. 


On the recommendation of the Council, the following gentlemen w'cre ap¬ 
pointed a Spccwl Committee to examine and report on the cotton cleaning 
machines whicli have been sent in to compete for the'Government prize of 
five thousand rupees 

Mos-srs. \V. Haworth, T, F. Henley, William Miinro, F. J. Siddons, John 
Thomson, J. M. Vos, and John Ward. 

Nursery Garden. 

Read a report from the Garden Committoc on the damage done to the 
garden by the gale of the 14th and ICth of May. From an analysis of the 
statement famished by the gardener and which is annexed to his report, 
it would appear that 170 flowering plants, slinibs, and seedlings, have l)eon 
completely destroyed ; that 30, including trees, have been seriously damaged 
and disfigured ; that 112 mango grafts, attached to tho trees, and 24 of the 
stock in store have been destroyed, as also plaintain trees and sugar cane. 
A large quantity of fruit in an unripe state, especially of mangoes, jteaobcs 
and lycliees, have been blown off, not leaving one remaining on the trees. 
Several bell glasses have been brokeh, arbors blown down j and tlie thatch 
work and brick pillars of tho Conservatory completely prostrated. 

Tho Comtnitteo visited tho Garden on the 25th of May and found it al- 
-tu^cthor in a better condition than ttioy bad anticipated. The cloudy 
weather an^ showers of rain experienced since the galo have proved favorable, 
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iuiifiiitiDj; to restore many plants, not included in the Gardener’s statement, 
which had been shaken at the roots, and were partially'prostrated. 

Tlio Committee conclndo their report by stating that they had authorized 
,the Gardener to rebuild the brick pillars and place a new thatch on the 
Conscrvatoiy at a cost not exceeding Jls. 52, according to the ^stiinato which 
he has furnished. . 

Resolved that tlic Report be confirmed. 

Tile Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray gives 
a brief account of his mode of cultivating the various descriptions of pot 
liorbs, ra!.sed from seed received last year from Messrs. Lawson and Sons 
of Edinburgh, and witli which_lie lias been very successful. He alludes to 
several late contributions to the Garden and adds, for the information of 
members, or others who may bo in want of fruit trees, that ho has now 
in store 560 mango grafts of ten kinds, and a few other varieties of fruit 
trees ready for issue at the fixed rates. .Mr. MeMurray also submits a 
statement of tlic distribution of flowering plants and fruit trees from the 
Garden during the past twelve months, from Juno IS.")! to May 1852, 
shewing an aggregate of 11,000, exclusive of a quantity of sugar cane, and 
tubers aud pools of Jerusalem artichokes and yam.s of sorts. 

Report on iladdiir Fibre from the Punjab. 

A favorable report was handed in by the Hemp and Flax Committee on 
the musters of the fibre, of the muddiir (Asdepias gipantea i ) and rope and 
twine ni<ado tlierefroin, which were presented by Capt. G. E. llolliiigs at the 
last General .Meeting. 

Report on Tibetan Sheep'e iVool. 

Read a report from Mr Wm. Tlawortb on two musters of Tibetan sheep’s 
wool, which were sent by Ur. Campbell of Darjeeling, and snbmittod at tlio 
lant General biceting. 

Conimunieationx on various iivbie(i.i. 

1. From Majors. F. Hannay, intimating that tlie iiuistcrof fibre whicii 
was snbmittod at tlie General .Meeting of tlic Society in December last, is 
the produce of Sida rhmnboidea. .Major Hannay adds tliat it grows luxu¬ 
riantly at Saikwah. 

2. From Capt. A. 'I'hoinpson reporting on the above fibre. After testing 
the strength of tins fibre, and ascertaining its indestructibility by water, I 
am convinced it is not jute, jis was originally supposed- I think from the 
length of the staple, its similarity to silk, aud its great strength, that it 
would fetch a high price in England.. The line (only half an inch in cirqum- 
ferenco) suatained, after oxpoaute to wet and sun for ton days, dOOlbs.” 
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3. from Sir Artliur Bailer, retarning his best acknowledgments fpr his 
election to the office of a Vice-Bresident of the Society. 

4. From tho Secretary, Board of Hovenue, Fort William, forwarding a 
eommamcation from Major S. F, Ilaixnay, respecting the nettle grasses of 
Upper Assam. (Referred to tho Committee of Papers.) 

3. From Dr. Boyle, enclosing a circular from Messrs. Eisdcll and Asch- 
comhoof London respecting the establishment of an agency for Indian pro¬ 
ducts. 

6. From the Under-Secretary, Oovernraent of Bengal, forwarding two 
rases of Madras “ Kupass” or seeded cotton, to test the machines sent in to 
coini>etc for tho Governraont prize of Rs. 5,(>00. 

7. From W. Muir, Es'j., Secretary to Government N. W. P., Agra, giving 
a list of certain cotton cleaning machines, which arc available to the Society, 
if required. 

Read a letter from Messrs. Burn and Co., suggesting that no time should 
he lost in removing one step toward.s the western .approach of the voramlah 
of the Metcalfe Hall, the building having sunk so considerably on that side, 
and annexing.an estimate of the cost thereof, amounting to Rs. l.'iS-d-.l. 

Read a letter from the f^ecretary of the Public library, intimating the 
readiness of tho Curators to bear one-half of tho above cost. 

Resolved, on the recommendation of tho Council, that the yocicty bear 
their share of the expense, as also an itdditioiial sum of Rs. 3<i for sundry 
wood-work to the western Venetian doors and centre door, and for painting 
the latter. 

It was further agreed, that a sum, not exceeding one hundred rupees, be 
allowed for furniture (“ 4 what nets”) for the Council Meeting Room, for 
specimens of wood. 
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Universal Assurance Society for Lives, 

EMPOWEnED BE SPECIAL ACT OP PABMAMENT. 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1S34. 
Capilal £000,000 in 0,000 Shares of £100 each. 

SnUtiiii liiraticlj. 

DinECTOBS. 

C. U. PrIESEP, Esq. ! W. G REV, Esq. 

W. H. Smoult, Esq. i .Jame.s Normak, Esq. 

Georue Barton, Esq j 

AUDITORS. 

Harry Ikulis Lee, E.sq. | N. S. .Su eeiilanh, E.sq. 
PHYSICIAN. 

.loHN Jai kson, Esq. 

TREASUUEUS. ' SOLICITOUS. 

Bank op Benoal. I Messrs. Sandes ^ Watts. 

AGENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

Messrs. Bradook .vnd Co. 


MADRAS. BOMBAY. 

AiK-nts. Ayenta. 

Messrs. Bainhhioi.e ani> Co. Messrs. Leckie anb Co. 


ADVANTAOF.S OPFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 


1. —Tlie profits aro declared in each year on tlio second Wednesday in 
May, from which date all l’t r.s<>ns who may have a.ssnred for the whole term 
of life, on the participating scale, and on wjiosc Policies six complete annual 
or twelve eompleto half-ye.irly orisinal premiums have been paid, are entitled 
to participate in the profits of sncencdiiig years in cither of the tmules pro¬ 
vided by the Deed of Settlement, vii. hy a reduction of the annual or half 
yearly premiums as they fall duo, or hy an equivalent addition to the sura 
ag.sui'ed hy way of a Bonus. Each Assurer on Ins first hceoming entitled to 
participate in the profits has the option of sele.t.ti’ g cither of the foregoing 
methods, and three months from the date of d, . laration of the jirotits is 
allowed for his making that selection, which, however, when once determined 
on, cannot he altered in after years. 

2. - One-fifth of the a.scertained profits is divided between the Policy-holders 
and Shareholders,—three-fourths to the former, and one-fourtli to the latter 
—tho remaining four-fifth.s are set apart to enter into the average to bo 
struck on the ne.xt succeeding year. 

3. —'I'lie following table will show the operation of the reduction allowed 
by tho division of |irofits for l.S.i2, wliieli is equivalent to 40 |)er cent, on tho 
current annual proinium of all Policies entitled to participation. 


D.ato of Po-. I I 

Ago •birth-licy prcvi-'g,,^,^^^^.' 

day when Policy ous to the Pimniura. I tion. 

was issued. 2iul Wca<; 

nesday. j S | 


Annual Pre¬ 
mium pity- 
able after d'e- 
ductiun. 


20 

.‘iO 

40 

50 

(iU 


Co.*s lis. 

Co.’s Rs. 

■Co.’s 

Rs.! 

i Co.’s 

R.S. 


10,000 

I 420 

■189 

0 

0 

231 

0 

0 

10,000 

480 

i21C 

0 

0 

264 

0 

0 

10,000 

.590 

■203 

8 

0 

324 

8 

0 

, 10,000 

740 

I 333 

0 

ol 

407 

0 

0 

10,000 

1,030 

463 

8 

0 

566 

8’ 

0 









u 


4. —From the forogoiug cxiilanatious it will be seen that the benefits arising 
from a participation in tlic profits aro actually experienced (wben a reduc¬ 
tion of tlie premium is selected) at the periods when the seventh annual or 
thirteenth and fourteenth half-yearly premiums fall due. In the case, how¬ 
ever, of a lionns to the sum assured being selected, an equivalent sum will be 
added to the I'olicy for the current year, being sueh an amount as the reduc¬ 
tion in the premium would purchase as a single payment. 

5. —Separate tables for Assurances without |)urtiripation in ])rolits, both 
Civil and Military, have been adopted for the wliole of Life, at reduced rates, 
for such persohs as may prefer a lower rate of premium to jiartieiputiun in 
the general profits. 

6. —In all eases of return of the As.-nred to Kurope for a pi'rmaimnt resi¬ 
dence, they will he entitled in paying their future aiiniiiil premiums to fall 
back on tlie Ihigli.-h rates for the age at whieb they originally as.surcd with¬ 
out referenee to the number of payments made in India. 

7. -I’arties visiting England on /•'« Wo«<//(, or for a hmporarij resiih ncr, 
will be required to pay the Indian premium during residence in England, 
without reference to tlie number of years tlie same may previously have been 
paid in India. 

S. —Ill all ca.sc.s of reduction to tlie English rate, the I’olicies arti to be 
subject to all the regulations and conditions atleeting English I’olieii s. 

9.—Wben application is made for as.suring a life siilijeet to more than 
ordinary hazard, an augmented premium will be charged pro])<irtionatc 
to tbe inercased ri-k, the rate of wliie.li will be regulated by the strictest 
attention to justice between the Soeiety and the Assured, according to 
eireumstanees. 

UI.~Thc I’areiit Institution being in fanidon, with a similar e.stal>li-.hinent 
in Calcutta, for granting rolieies, premiiinis as well as ehiims are payable in 
either country at the option of the I’oliey-liidder. The ajipoiiitinent of Sub- 
Committee.' at Madras and Jloipbay, with jiower to grant I’olieies afforiks 
similar facilities to person.' residing at either of the sister I’resideiieies. 

11. —All Policies becoming claims on the Society will be discharged within 
three montliii after satisfactory proof of the death, and cau.so of death, of 
the Assured shall have been furnished to tlic Directors cither iu London or 
Calcutta. 

12. —The Directors of the Indian Branch of the Soeiety arc empowered to 
treat fur the purcha.se of Policies for the whole term of Life on which premium 
shall have been paid for a jicriod of not less than live years, or tu advance, if 
required, on such Policies, by way of loan, two-thirds of the e.^timated value. 

13. —All applications for Assurance must he accompanied by a Medical Fee 
of eight rupees. 

14. -The Tables, Blank Form.s, and other particulars, requisite to enable 
persons to effect A.ssuranccs, may be Iiad on application to the Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 

BRADDON AND CO., Ayents and Secyi. 


Calcutta: September, 1^52. 



A List uf hi-i-cslritU null Etiiiihijlkid Orcliiih foaud in Assam and the ne.i;/h- 

Loiiriiii/ Hills. 

( AV».| , , . ; . 

I U)«;ronia iri^ifolia,... Kpi. fJill-H. 4S|^*^ Eria coiivallaroidc.^, ililid. 

--.‘-liecifs, .. Ditto, Ditto.' -IDj'*-Slioo fl. large,' 

t!" I.ipari.s linicti-atii, ..Dittii,U. A rose colored, .. Ditto,Ditto. 

•I*-*- l•oll(■.iulla, .. Ditto, Ditto. , Aporiini aiicejw, .. Ditto, plains 

-- aiu'Ciis, .. Ditto, Ditto, oli*-.Jciikinsii, .. Ditto,Ditto. 

C ' - -- cvliiKlrosta- !j2j-•jiiciiiaeif'orinc,Ditto,^IJills, 

diva, .. .. I>itto,Ditto 5!i| Dvmlrobiuni J’iora-' 

7 -'louifipi's, ..'Ditto,Ditto j <li, .. .. Ditto,'plaiii3 

(Itodiilti.s fu.sciis, .. Ditto,Ditto .))!"'*■- lictcrocar- ! j 

!t. . . -pi cic.s, .. Ditto, Ditto, I ]mm, .. m Ditto,'Hills. 

H riioliilota imbricata, Ditto, Ditto •">.* - I’a.Ktoiiii,.. Ditto, Ditto. 

II - — ' miiltilata. Ditto, Ditto •- -liiubria- 

12' .articulata. Ditto, Ditto i tmo, •• .. Ditto. Ditto. 

l.'i ‘ .;!-liccic.s, . -- loiiiricornii. Ditto, Ditto. 

(m il I .. .. Ditto, Ditto - formo-mii. Ditto, Ditto. 

1-1 ('O'logytic tl:tviJa, .. I'itto, Ditto -intermedi- 

l.'i —luidolata,. . Ditto, Ditto i uiii, Nov. spec., .. Ditto, Ditto. 

id's -fiiiibrita,.. Ditto, Ditto, -piilclielhim. Ditto, Ditto. 

!7'« l.arbata, .. Ditto, Ditto Cl’f'f - — .\’ov s]ie- 

Id V . lonaivaiilis. Ditto, Ditto. ck‘.s.Ditto. Ditto. 

Hi is .)niM-ra, .. Di'vo, Ditto, b'2 ..calcooliis,.. Ditto. Ditto. 

20 -ci'istata, .. Ditto, Ditto, b'.’i-dvnsiflo- j 

21 *<■ . -■ riaida. .. Ditto,Ditto ■ rum .. ..Ditto.Ditto, 

22* - Wallichi- 51'* — - Milcatuin, Ditto.Ditto. 

ana, .. .. Ditto, Ditto - -- bicaiiicra- 

2 .i - pnocox, .. Ditto, Ditto turn, .. ..Ditto.Ditto. 

21 — iiiiiculata, Ditto, Dili, (it;* -.'It'iikiiisii, Ditto.Ditto. 

25 - . pfolifcra. Ditto, Ditti liT — ---ca'rolcs- I 

2(; * .iiiliila, .. Ditto, Ditti cons, .. ..Ditto.Ditto, 

27* -—ocdlata, .. Ditto, Ditto (ii| -iiobilc, ..Ditto.Ditto. 

2''" . media, .. Ditto, Ditto (i.'lj* — - (Jib.soiiii, 'Ditto, Ditto. 

2ii ** ....-data, .. Ditto, Ditto 70 **..eaudidiiiii, ^Ditto,'Ditto. 

.10 . ovali.i, .. Ditto, Ditto 71!** - - stii])Osiiin, iDitto, Ditto. 

ol »<■ - . —(lardueri- , 72!' - Cambridge-' 

ana, .. ..Ditto.Ditto ' aimm.IDitto, Ditto 

.‘12 ■'» 'iVieba-nia siiavis, ..Ditto.Ditto ".'I**---elavatuiii, iDitto, Ditto. 

yo * Dolbopliyllimi umbel- -— Dalbousia- ! 

latum, .. .. T>itto, Ditto I mini, .. .. Ditto, Ditto. 

;D.**-Careya- 7.V**-Dovonia- | I 

Ilium, .. ..Ditto.Ditto ; mini, .. ..Ditto.Ditto. 

a.i'* -flexuo- 70;**^-Farmerii,. .Ditto, Ditto. 

sum, .. ..Ditto.Ditto 77;**-(iriffitliii,. .;Ditto, Ditto. 

Ob'* -.Icnkiii- 7''i**-transpa- 

■di, .. ..Ditto.Ditto I reii.'i.Ditto.Ditto. 

117* Cirrlio))etaIum eicspi- **-deiisillornm ■ 

lo.siim, .. ..Ditto.Ditto pallidum, ..Ditto.Ditto. 

:js» -— coriiu- SO **-Do. like 

timi, .. ..Ditto.Ditto .above, but rose co- j 

a;i . -macro- i lorcd.IDitto, Ditto. 

I pliylltim, ..Ditto.Ditto, SI*-miilticaule. Ditto, Ditto. 

40,** Trias, ..Ditto.Ditto S2 **-aiiiflotium, IDitto, Ditto. 

4l|* Kria panieulata, ..Ditto.Ditto S.'l ** SptitliogloUis pubes- j 

•12; ■ Hava, .. .. I'itto,Ditto cons, .. .. Ter. |Ditto. 

•is!**-- im.-silbi, ..Ditto.Ditto. St Ariimliua banibu.vi-., 1 dp. & 
41'** demsidora, .. Ditto.Ditto. folia, .. .. *'0. j ],tai „5 

•kil** ■ davieaiilis, .. Ditto,Ditto.) S5j* Fhaius grandifolius, DHto,;Ditto. 

41)1** -planie.auli.', .. Ditto, Ditti Stij -Wallichi, .. Ditto,;Ditto. 

471 . I'ernigiiica, .. Ditto,Dittt S7i* -albns, Ditto, Ditto 







88 


90| 

91 

92| 

93 


94 

9 

96|« 

87 


‘ Pbttuu* maoulatus, ..jxer | 

Apaturia aeuilis, .. Ditto, plains 

Eulopliia Tirens, ..'X>!tto, Ditto 

Vanda teres, ..'Ditto,! Ditto 

. — eristata, .. Ditto,|HiUs. 

• Nov. Spec, 
yellow, streaked 
with brown, .. Ditto,'Ditto 

■ DiUo, dull j 
purple, .. .. Ditto,'Ditto. 

Camarotis purpurea. Ditto,'Ditto 


Micropera pallida, .. Ditto,' 


9.9'»» 

loot** 


101 

102 

103 

104 

105 


106!* 

107,* 

-108' 

109 :* 

110 ** 

111 ' 

112 !** 

1131* 


rctu- 


plai 


So. { 

114” 

11161 * 

116* 

I17j 

118 

119' 

12o!* 

I 

I 2 l|» 

122 ! 


Acanthaphippium sib; 

hetense, .. ..'Ter. iplains 

Cymkidium gigante-| 
um, .. .. Epi. 

-laBcifolinm, Ditto, 1 


- aloifoliuiu, DittoJ 


Hills. 

Ditto. 

plains 

Ditto. 


Ditto, plains 123|* 
124* 
125* 
126 
1271. 


»s 
*» . 

»» 

*» 

»» 


Saceolabium 

SUU), 

-micran- 

thum, .. .. Ditto, Hilb. 

-rigidum, Ditto.Ditto 

-earina- ! 

turn, .. .. Ditto, Ditto 

-calcoolare. Ditto,! Ditto. 

-curvifo- I 

linm, .. .. Ditto, Ditto. 

Sarcanthus juncens, Ditto/plainsj 

-affinis, .. Ditto, Ditto. 

-oxyphyl- 

los, .. ..; Epi. ;Ditto.| 

Agrostopliyllum 1 • _ 

Khasyanum, ..IDittOjlIlills. 
CEcooclailes ampulla-| 

cca, .. .. Ditto,! Ditto 

.brides affind, .. 

-mnltiitorum,: Ditto, plains 

-saavcolens, .'Ditto,'Ditto 

odoratum,..' Ditto,: Ditto 


-refroctum,.. i Ditto,: DittoJ 

Xiphosium aeuiniuaJ i 
turn.'.Ditto,; Hills. 


1281 

129;* 

130j** 

1.31|»» 

132* 

1 

I33I* 

I. 3 J 

133!** 

136;** 

137|** 

138;** 


pendulum. Ditto, 

-Ebumeum,' 

FI. very large, .. .Ditto, Hills. 

-:-inoouspicu-; | 

um, .. .. I Ditto,! Ditto. 

-longipeta-; ) 

lum, .. ..';Ditto,i Ditto. 

Euproboscis pyg¬ 
maean Ditto,'Ditto. 

Geodorum dilatatum,' Tor. Iplains 

-candidumjlDitto,'Ditto. 

Oalanthe densiilora,..;Ditto,. Ditto. 
Flatsntbera spece. ..IDitto,Ditto. 
Peristylus elatus, .. j Ditto, Ditto. 

— -spec., ..jDitto, Ditto. 

Habenariaovigera, ..'Ditto,Ditto. 
4 new spe-i ' 

?r 


eies. 


. "i 


Ditto,'Ditto. 


Pogonia, 2 species,! Uittoj Ditto. 
Cyrtosia, .. ..jDitto, Gow- 


Spiranthes, 

Zeuxine sulcata, 
Anoectoebilus 
burghii, 


Rox- 


■ 2 new! 


batty. 
Ditto, Now- 
«ong. 
Ditto,Ditto. 

Ditto. Hills. 

L 


species.;Dittn, Ditto. 

Sypripedium venus-i 

turn, .. ..! Ditto, Ditto. 

-insignOfiDittu,jDitto. 


N. B.—Plants not marked are common. 

Ditto marked with an asterisk are found less frequently, and are con¬ 
sequently considered as somewliat rare. 

Ditto with two asterisks are seldom brought in, and are consequently 
considered very rare. 

Plants of large growth, such as Dendrobiums, &e. are generally in bnnebes, 
having from 5 to 10 stems, or more. 

Middling sized ones, such as .Srides, Vanda, Saceolabiums, &c. have two or 
three stems twined together, and so form one plant. 

The smaller ones with pseudo-bulbs, such as Cmlogne, BulbopbyUttm,&o. have 
generally 10 to 20 stems or more growing together, and are considered as one plant. 

The charges will be (£S) 60 Rupees fora box measuring 3 cubic foot, oontain- 
ing a variety of (1 or 2 of oaeh speeies) 40 to 60 plants of tho larger, or 60 to 80 of 
the middling and smaller, kinds, inclnsive of package and freight to Calcutta. 

If less than a box is taken, and the more rare required only—then the charges 
will be for a single plant of tho oonnnoa kind, (2 sbillinp) one Rupee. The rare 
amPvery rare in proportion. If any new plants, not discovered before, are sent, 
and which are not inolndcd in tbo list above, a separate charge will be made. 

A liberal allowance made by the addition of more of tho rare kinds, when 
two boxes are taken. 

to Messrs. Charles Cantor and Co., in Calcutta, who will receive orders 
for Orchiu from Assam, and the Hills in the vieinity. 

Gowhattv : Map, 1850. 
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Notice regarding the Cotton Wool of China, 
[Communicated by the Govt, of India.] 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural 

and Horticultural Society. 

Sir, —I am directed to forward to you for submission 
to the Society the accompanying copy of a letter from the 
Secretary to Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary and Superin- 
tendertt of Trade at Hong-Kong, No. 132, dated the 30th 
November last, together with the three samples of native 
cotton wool of China referred to therein. 

I have, &c.. 

Council. Chamber: A. R. Young, 

The 28/A January, 1853. Under Secy, to Govt, of India. 

To C. Allen, Esq., 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, Fort William. 

Sib, —I am directed by His Excellency, Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary, &c., &c., to state for the information of the 

VOL. VIII. PART III. 
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96 Notice regarding the Cotton Wool of China. 

Government of India, that he has received from the Shanghae 
district some Reports on the subject of the native cotton 
wool of China, which may be of assistance to you in judgiiig 
whether the cotton of India is likely to compete with that 
of China in one of the principal fields of its growth, and 
I have herewith to enclose samples (Nr<-. 1 (ijj 3) which 
may enable you to form some estimate of the relative 
qualities. 

The present price of the native cotton in the Shanghae 
market is Sp. D. 11J per pecul of 133#^ pounds, taking the 
dollar at l,50(t cash. But, from the la-ge production of the 
last harvest, this is a low average price. The raw cottons of 
India are vjuoted at Canton at fr m 4 / taels per pecul, 

by which it would appear that, at the c hange of 717 taels 
per Sp. D. 1,000, the best q .ality of Iiiaia cotton is sold at 
about Sp. D. 9|, which lea 'cs a margin of more than Sp. D. 

per pecul. There is »i'' doubt in China a great resistance 
to novelty in every hape, a'*'^ the parties consulted say 
that to the comparative shortness of the staple and to the 
use of the hydraulic press in the packing of the cotton of 
India there would be many objections. 

The Shanghae market is supplied from the following 
sources and in the proportions specified :— 

Shanghae—proper, .. .. .. 60 p. c/. 

Do. (N.) Pookeaow, .. 4 „ 

Do. (S.) Sanghwa,. 10 „ 

Do. (E.) Pootung,. 50 „ 

Do. (W.) Keating,. 100 „ 

the whole comprising 13 districts, and the average produce 
3 peculs per mow, (6j® ^ mow equal to the English acre,) 
but the whole growth cannot be accurately ascertained. 

The peasantry bring their cotton to the Shanghae Hongs, 
for sale in quantities even of a few pounds. The last years 
Report is of. 
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Quantities arrived, Chuen Sha, . , 

Peculs. 

20,000" 


Keating, 

21,000 

Peculs 

Keaonnew, 

15,000 

^1,16,000 

Shanghae, 

ti0,000 


Distributed, to Fuhkien, cleaned, .. 

9,000" 


Keangse, Do. 

8,000 


Lae Yong, ,, 

5,0<X) 

04,000 

Tsing Soo, „ 

2,000 


Cojasuined in Shanghae „ 

•lO.OOf)^ 



The (liscrejiaiicy is anted for bj- the loss in cleaning. 

The prices paid in the present niontli were :— 

Shanghae (clean), cash 17jO(K) pecul Keating, 18,000 

Do. tincleaned average, ‘1,0(K) ,, Do. .. r>,.500 

Do. Do. good 5,(X)0 

See samples forwarded herewith. 

The cotton is packed for Keangse in bales of 150 catties 

r> M Fiihkien ,, „ „ 110 do. 

Cash. 

Coat for Keangse, canvas-bag. .. 1,500" 

,, Packing, cording, &e. .. 500 ^aj' 

„ Warehousir.g, .. .500 > 29,5(K) 

„ Boat ei nveyance, .. .. 1,500 Ctush. 

„ Cost of 150 catties (clean), 25,.500_ 

The expenses «)n cotton sent to Fuhkien are the same, 
except that the freight is 1,8<K) cash per bale, with a small 
export duty. 

The planting of the cotton seeds takes place in the fourth 
month of the Chinese year;—the gathering in the eighth 
month. Twelve catties of seed are used per mow ; the pro- 
•iuce ought (as above) to average 3 pccnls per mow, but there, 
are districts that do not produce more than half this quanti- 
ly. Bean-cake in solution is the general inamire, a pecul of 
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the cake costing 1,60() cash. The cotton plant is hardy; it 
thrives best in iiigii self-drained lands ; the seed is generally 
sown broad-cast, but sometimes it is sown three or four seeds 
in a hole. Four men, who are paid 250 cash each, sow 
a mow per day; the land must be weeded; the cotton is 
packed by women who are paid 100 cash per day. 

Cotton is cleaned by iron rollers called kea-chays, which are 
found in almost every cottage. An industrious woman can 
clean 30 catties in a day, for which she earns / cash per 
catt}'. Cotton is whipped by the bow string, the operation is 
generally perfonned by old men and women, the former 
whipping 10, the latter .5, catties per day and earning 20 
cash per catty. The spinning-wheel and the loom are gene¬ 
rally also found in the dwellings of the peasantry. A wheel 
will turn off 8 to 9 taels per day at 10 cash per tael, ami 
the average daily produce of a loom is 13 Chinese inches 
(nearly 10 English). 

After reservation of a sufficient quantity of seed for the 
ensuing year’s crop, the rest is crushed for oil; the stalks are 
employed for winter fuel. 

His E.\cellency hopes to gather some additional informa¬ 
tion respecting the great marts for raw cotton on the Yang- 
tsze-keang, but there is much difficulty in obtaining even ap¬ 
proximate statistics. 

SuPEBIXTENDENCY OF TkADE, 1 liavc ^tc., 

IIoxo-Ko.vg, SOM .Voi7. 1852. iSd.) Pkeu. IIakvkv. 


To the Secretarg to the AgricuHurat 

and Horticultural iSocietg. 

n'mnueT''} SiR,— III contiiiiiution of the letter of this depart¬ 
ment, No. 65, dated the 28th January last, 1 am tlirected to 
forward to you, for submission to the Society, copy of a 
further communication from the Secretary to Her Majesty's 
I’lenipotcntiary and Superintendent of Trade at Hong-Kong 
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No. 18, dated the 9th ultimo, together with the samples of 
native cotton wool referred to therein. 

1 have &c., 

Cou.NCii. Chamber, Edward Thomas. 

The 11<A March, 1853. Offg. Under-Secy, to Oort, of India, 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Most Noble the Governor 
General of India in Council, in the Foreign Department, 
under date the Sth March 1853. 

From Frederick Harvey, Esq., 

H. M’s. Plenipotentiary and Superintendent 

of Trade at Hong-Kong. 

To C. Allen, Esq., 

Offg. Secy, to Govt, of India, Fort William. 

Sir, —In continuation of the Report which I had the 
honor to send to you on the 30th Nov. last, by direction of 
His Excellency, Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, itc., &c., for 
the information of the Government of India on the subject 
of cotton wool, the native growth of China, 1 have now the 
honor to forward to you extract {No. 1) of a Report His E.x- 
ccllcncy has just received from Mr. Vi' ‘-Consul Haync of 
Xingpo, on the production, sale, and consumption of cotton in 
the province of Chekiang which, with the samples which ac¬ 
company this, (.Vo.v. 2 (ti] 5) will throw some additional light 
on the comparative facilities enjoyed by India and China with 
reference to this very important article of commerce and 
manufacture. 

SlU’ERINTENDEXCY OF TuADE, I huVC <tc. 

Hon(s-Kono, 9//t Feby. 1853. (Sd.) Fred. Harvey. 

Extract of Mr. Vice-Consul Hayne's Report on the produc¬ 
tion, sale and consumption of cotton in Chekiang. 

Production .—the months of March and April the 
ground having been ploughed into ridges, cleaned of iVeeils. 
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and the lumps pulverised, holes, 5 inches apart and in 
drills, 'are made with a dibble into which five or six seeds are 
placed; water is then poured, together with a quantity of liquid 
nanure on the seed, and the holes are covered up. 

The ground is not irrigated, nor is the land ever allowed 
to lie fallow, but the same land is planted every consecutive 
year with cotton. 

The cotton is gathered during the months of August and 
September, after which the ground is either sown with wheat 
or planted with vegetables. A mow of land will produce 
from 80 to 100 catties of cotton. It is difficult to ascertain 
what is the actual cost of production, but 2,500 cash may 
be considered a fair price. Cotton is grown in almost every 
part of the province of Chekiang, both in the plains and on the 
hills, but the former is considered the best. All the cotton 
brought to Ningpo is grown in Shavuhing, one of the three 
departments of this province, where upwards of H00,tKK) 
mows of land are under cultivation for this article. 1 am 
informed that 4(K),0(X) bales of cotton arc annually im¬ 
ported into Ningpo from Seaon, Shan-hcen and Yu Yaouheen 
in Shaon-hing-foo, and as each bale contains two peculs, 
the quantity of uncleaned cotton annually brought here 
will be 8(M1,{){X) peculs, which, at this year’s price, viz. 
3 taels of silver per pecul, will amount to 2,400,000 taels, 
or say £ 600,000 sterling. 

Mode of Sale .—Sometimes the Shaon-hing Cotton I longs 
purchase the article and bring it to Ningpo for sale, sometimes 
the producers themselves bring it to Ningpo, and at other 
times the Ningpo Merchants go and purchase it at the 
place of production. The cotton is brought to Ningpo 
by water, and on its arrival is cleaned by hand machines, 
prineipally by wonren. The cost of cleaning is 2,000 copper 
casli per pecul. After it has been cleaned, it is re-packed. 
The bag into which it is packed is suspended from the 
ceiling of the building, and as the cotton is thrown into 
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tlic bag, it is pressed down by a man with his feet. Bach 
pecul or 100 catties of cotton, when cleaned, only leaves 
about 33 catties, and as the wholesale price this year of 
cleaned cotton is 7 taels of silver, or say 14,000 copper 
cash {£ 2-6-8), taking 100 catties in the rough state to be 
worth 3 taels of silver or 6,000 cash (£1-0-0), and adding 
to this the price for cleaning—2,000 copper cash {6s. 8d.),— 
this will leave 6,000 cash (£1-0-0) for loss in weight. The 
price of cotton has ruled at Ningpo during the last 10 years 
as follows:— 


1843 Clean 

20,000 Copper Cash 

per 

Pecul 

1841. 


30.000 

9 * 


99 

99 

184.5 


24,000 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1846 

.^7 

18,000 

97 

97 

>7 

99 

1847 

7 ^ 

19,000 

99 

79 

99 

99 

1848 

9 ? 

18,()i[)0 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1849 

77 

17,000 

99 

99 

•9 


1850 

?9 

22,000 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1851 

97 

21,000 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1852 

99 

17,000 

99 

99 

99 

99 

prices 

have ruled 

high. 

cotton has been imported 


from Keaugnan, but, to iny own know lodge, I cannot say 
whether the Indian cotton has ever been tried at Ningpo; 
although, I believe a small quantity was once or twice 
brought over here from Chusan during the time our troops 
were in the occupation of that island, but I have no data 
to go upon. I see no reason, however, why the East Indian 
cotton should not be brought into successful competition 
with the native cotton as it has been at Amoy, &c. The 
Indian staple is just as well suited for many purposes for 
which the Chinese use it as the native cotton ; indeed a 
resident merchant (Mr. Davidson) informs me that in the 
autumn of 1850, when the price of cotton was likely to 
rule high, an offer was made to him to import a quantity 
from India. The price offered was remunerative, and Mr. 
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Davidson was only precluded from entering into a contract 
from the Chinese wishing the cotton to he delivered to them 
sooner than Mr. Davidson thought he could do so. I men¬ 
tion this circumstance to show that the Chinese must have 
been aware what sort of an article the Indian cotton was, and 
that they considered it would answer every purpose of the 
native cotton. 

Conmmption. —A large quantity of the cleaned cotton is ex¬ 
ported to the provinces of Kcongsoo, Szechnen, Hoopih and 
Fiihkien, and also to Taiechow and Winchow in this province. 
I am informed that only about 40,00U peeuls of the Shaou- 
king cotton is consumed at Ningpo, the remainder being re¬ 
exported, which I can readily believe, as a great deal is grown 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city and which is 
used entirely for home consumption and manufacture; it is 
said, however, that both the Shaouking plant and cottoji is 
superior to that grown at Ningpo. 

I enclose for your Excellency’s inspection samples of the 
Seaon-Shan and Yugaon Cotton, both in the uncleaned 
and cleaned state; they are both worth this year, in the un- 
cleaned state, 3 taels of silver per pecul, and cleaned, 7 taels 
per pecul. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) W. Wooixjate. 


Remarks on the best mode of tapping the Caoutchuc Tree, of 
Assam. By Du. Falconer, Supt. H. C. But. Garden. 

(Communicated by the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces.) 

1. Capt. Reynolds, having observed that several of the 
Caoutchuc Trees had been killed by over tapping, and others 
much damaged, in parts of the Assam forests where the tree 
abounds, was desirous of information as to the best mode of 
tapping for the guidance of grantees, and to enable him to 
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draw up suitable rules for the conservation of the trees, in 
t he provisions of the contemplated pottahs. 

*2. Capt. Reynolds had deputed Mr. C. A. Bruce to ex¬ 
amine the Chardooar Forests, where he had an opportunity 
of observing the effects of tapping, practised fourteen years 
ago, also of recent tapping, in Mr. Martin’s grant, carried 
oti about four months before his visit. 

3. It would appear from the detmls contained in Capt. 
Reynolds’s letter and its enclosure, that every part of the im- 
lueiise Caoutchuc trees of Assam, is laid under contribution 
fi>r the milky juice, except the leaves. Incisions are not only 
made upon all parts of the trunk, and longer branches, and 
on tlte accessory supports, which have arisen from the 
descent of aerial roots, but tapping is largely practised upon 
the vast network of epigoeous roots, which spread in such a 
remarkable manner, in this species, along the surface of the 
ground, half imbedded and half exposed. The incisions are 
stated to be about a span in length, and two or three inches 
in depth ; in some cases not |nmetrating beyond the bark, in 
others extending into the sapwood. They are probably sim¬ 
ple cuts effected by means of a dhau, or some other kind of 
hatchet, and they are made obliquely so as to cut across the 
course of the milky juice-vessels. From 40 to 50 incisions 
are made upon each tree. 

4. The remarks which I have to offer will be directed to 
the two points upon which Capt. Reynolds desires informa¬ 
tion, viz., 1st. The best mode of tapping. 2d. The con¬ 
servation of the trees. 

5. The first point to determine is, what parts of the tree 
ought properly to be tapped, and what parts left intact. 
There can be no doubt about every portion of the stem, and 
branches that attain three or four inches in diameter, being 
suitable material for the operation, but I have serious doubts 
whether it is not injurious both to the tree and as regards 
the quality of the produce, when practised upon the roots. 


!• 
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The grounds of this misgiving are these. The milky juice, 
which coagulates into Caoutchuc, is the elaborated or des¬ 
cending sap, which acquires its peculiar properties during 
the course of circulation through the leaves. From these, 
it passes downwards through a series of proper vessels dis¬ 
posed among the liber fibres of the bark, from the branches 
to the trunk, and thence into the roots. This descending 
sap is in its highest state of elaboration, immediately after it 
has escaped from the leaves: as it passes downwards, por¬ 
tions of it are at every step appropriated for the growth of 
the different tissues of the tree, each assimilating that in¬ 
gredient of the sap which it requires; and the consequence 
is, that the descending sap, when it enters the roots, is, to a 
certain extent, chemically different in its composition from 
the same fluid in the upper branches, besides a very consi¬ 
derable dift'erence in the degree of inspissation. 

6. The Siphonia elastica of South America, which yields 
the best Caoutchuc of commerce, is never, I believe, tapped in 
the roots. The same remark applies to the Castilloa elas¬ 
tica, yielding Pafantla Caoutchuc, and also to the Urceola 
elastica of the Straits and Sumatra. Root-tapping, in all 
probability, would never have been resorted to in the case of 
the Assam Ficus elastica, but for the facilities and irre¬ 
sistible temptations presented by the peculiar habit of roots 
in this species. They extend to a great distance horizon¬ 
tally, forming numerous anastomoses, and their upper sur¬ 
face exposed, while the lower is laid in the soil. An in¬ 
dolent juice-collector has, therefore, merely to dig pits 
at intervals under these roots, for the reception of earthen 
pots, and then to make a free incision, when the juice 
will drip copiously into the vessels without giving him 
further trouble. Had the roots of the Ficus elastica been 
subterraneous, in the ordinary manner of trees, root-tap¬ 
ping would, in all probability, never have been thought 
of. 
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7. When the East India Caoulchuc Company vras establish¬ 
ed, about 14 or 15 years ago, it was found that the peculiar 
Caoutchuc properties were not durable, or persistent in the 
product of Assam, and tliat after a couple of years or more, 
there was a tendency to partial decomposition in the India 
Rubber, leading to more or less stickiness on the surface, and 
dimunition of elasticity. I was informed by one who had 
a large interest in the Company, that this defect was one of 
the principal reasons of their operations having been aban¬ 
doned. It seems to me a fair question for investigation, 
whether this disrepute of Assam Caoutchuc may not have 
arisen from the general practice of root-tapping. The ap¬ 
plications of the article have, vastly increased since the 
extinction of that Company, more e.speciaily in the combina¬ 
tions of Caoutchuc with the Resins, Petroleum, Tar-oil, 
and other analogous substances, find the defects may he 
corrected by the admixture, so that Assam Caoutchuc, which 
would have fetched a low price only before, may he rea¬ 
dily saleable now. But the subject is well worthy of the 
consideration of the grantees, viz., whether the commer¬ 
cial viiluc of their produce is not injuriously aflocted by root- 
tapping. 

8. I would not go the length, merely upon this theoreti¬ 
cal inference, of advising that provisions should be made 
in framing the pottahs of the new grants against not tap¬ 
ping. The facilities and temptations to it are so great, 
where unsuperintciidcd native agency is employed, in large 
uninhabited forests, that any prohibitory rules would neces¬ 
sarily be inoperative, and injunction simply would he use¬ 
less. But the attention of grantees ought to he earnestly 
directed to the subject. A little care in the classification 
of the produce would, in a few years, settle the point satisfac¬ 
torily, by keeping trunk and branch-tapped lots separate 
from the root-tapped lots, and noting whether there was any 
difference in the relative durability and persistence in quality 
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of the two. At present 1 am of opinion^ that root-tappinff 
is wholly luiiiJvisable. 

9. Witli regaril to the mode of tapping, Capt. Reynolds 
injures whether some better method could not Ix' resort¬ 
ed to, and some instrument devised to drive into the trunk, 
branches and roots, so as to draw off the juice. Upon 
this I have to remark, that the milky juice is not contained in 
any distinct reservoir, which could Ix' tapped l)y means of an 
aperture bored into it, but is distributed in a superficial layer 
in a vast number of minute tubular vessels, which arc mainly 
confined to the inner or liber layer of the bark and the 
outermost layers of Siipwood. Any boring process is there¬ 
fore mechanically inapplicable to a structure of this nature, 
and probably no better method could be resorted to than the 
simple one now in practice of cutting superficial notches 
with a light hatchet, the incision to extend through the 
bark into the outer layers of the sapwood, but not into the 
hard wood. The notches should be oblicpie, and should 
extend as high up upon the loftier branches, as can be 
conveniently accomplished. They will probably be most 
advantageously made in a belt on one side each successive 
tapping, instead of inflicting them all round in a spiral 
manner. Capt. Reynolds seems to object to the existing 
method as practised by the Assamese, on the grounds that 
the vessels are severed by the direction in which the cut is 
made. But I do not think that there is any good practi¬ 
cal objection in the case, as the milky juice vessels (latici- 
ferous ducts) are not simple undivided tubes, but on tlu* 
contrary have numerous branches, with anastomose-like 
veins, and thus arc possessed of a net-work of lateral com¬ 
munications. 

10. With regard to the preservation of the trees, the best 
injunction upon this important head, is not to endanger 
tbeir vitality by excessive wounding. Forty or fifty incisions, 
at one lime, are not too many for a large tre«-; but this nuni- 
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bor should not be exceeded, and the ta{jping should only 
be practised when the sap is flowing with aetivity. The 
best elaborated juice is produced at that time, and the 
remedial process of healing the wound is most speedily 
effected. 

II. In South .\merica tlie Caoutchuc trees are tapped 
ill the rainy season. In Assam the tappings should never 
exceed two in the year; viz. once after the spring-crop of 
leaves is formed, when the sap is in great activity; and a se¬ 
cond time early in the rains. 

1*2. Tlie last point requiring notice is to enjoin upon 
the grantees the advisability of tapping as high up, on the 
large branches, as they can persuade the natives to operate ; 
in short, to abanilon root-tapping in exchange for crown- 
tapping, which would appear to be little practised at pre¬ 
sent. If the natives could once be taught to distribute the 
tapping cuts discreetly over the larger and loftier branches, 
instead of limiting them as at present to the trunk, acces¬ 
sory stems, and roots, there would be little risk of the vital¬ 
ity of the trees being affected, and a constant supply of 
the juice would be yielded for very many years. 

II. C. Botanic Gakden, 20//t Xov. ,S52. 


Ou the Juice of the Mtiddar as a substitute for Gutta Percha. 

Comiuuuicated by C.vpt. Meadows T.\ylor. 

My De.vr Sir, — I observe in the last number of the 
Society’s Transactions that the Miiddar, Asclepia gigantea, 
affords a very valuable kind of hemp or flax; and I have 
now the pleasure to communicate to you another valuable 
property it possesses, which has been lately discovered by a 
friend here, under whose permission I make the present coni- 
inunication to you. 

Dr. Riddell, the Officiating Superintending Surgeon of the 
Nizam’s .Vrmy, had for some time been employed in extracting 
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or determining by chemical experiments the well-known me¬ 
dicinal properties of this plant, and during his investigations, 
having had occasion to collect the milky juice or sap and 
expose it to the air, found, as it gradually dried, that it 
became tough and hard, and not unlike Gutta Percha. 
This induced him to treat the juice as that of the Gutta 
Percha tree is done, and the result has been the obtain¬ 
ing of a substance apparently precisely analogous to Gutta 
Percha, of which I have the pleasure to send you a specimen 
bearing the impression of his seal, marked No. 1. 

The mode of preparing this substance is as follows:— 

The juice or sap to be collected by incision. Ati open 
slit may be made in the back of the plant and a pot tied to it, 
when it will flow into it; or it may be collected by cutting 
the back and catching as much as flows out at once. Dr. 
Riddell calculates that ten average-sized plants or bushes will 
yield as much juice as will make a pound of “ Gutta Percha” 
substance, but it is not known yet how far the plant will bear 
tapping without injury, nor how often, or at what intervals, 
the extraction of juice might be made. 

The juice extracted may either be exposed to the sun in a 
shallow vessel, or left to dry in the shade; by the former 
process, the substance becomes a little darker than by the 
latter. 

When it has attained a tough consistency it m.'iy be well 
worked up in very hot water with a wooden kneadcr, or 
boiled: either process serves to remove an acrid property of 
the juice, as also all other matter but the “ Gutta Percha” 
itself. It is believed that the more it is boiled and worked 
up, the harder it will eventually become when cool. 

Comparison with the true Gutta Percha gives the follow¬ 
ing results. 

Sulphuric acid—chars it. 

_ Nitric acid—converts it into a yellow resinous substance. 

Muriatic acid—has very little effect upon it. 
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Acetic acid—has no effect. 

Alcohol—ditto. 

Spirit of Turpentine—dissolves it into a viscid glue, which, 
when taken up between the finger 
and thmnh pressed ‘f)gether and 
then separated, shews numberless 
minute and separate threads. 

The above chemical tests correspond exactly with the 
established results of the real Gutta Perclia. 

Tlie sul)stance, however hard it may have become, becomes 
immediately flexible in hot w'ater, and readily takes any form 
required, receiving and retaining impressions of seals, orna¬ 
ments, iki:. It has been made into small cups and other ves¬ 
sels which arc not found to alter in form. 

A test 1 suggeste<l myself was, would it unite with Gutta 
Percha? and this was satisfactorily proved in mj'presence. 
A piece of the real (iutta Percha of similar size with a piece 
of the new substance was softened in hot water, and united 
readilj^; a specimen of this mixture is sent, marked No. 2. 

The tests by acids on the mixed substance did not difl’er 
from those on either of the two original substances. 

As there is no trouble attending the ".lanufacture, and as 
1 have no doubt the plant may be had near Calcutta, I have 
not sent more thaij a small specimen of that prepared by 
Dr. Riddell; and have no doubt that you, if you consider 
the subject worthy of attention, which it strikes me it is 
in an eminent degree, can readily prepare some of the new 
substance for any further experiments, chcmicid or other¬ 
wise, which you may consider necessary. 

If the Mfiddar could be profitably grown for its hemp alone, 
it is evident, if this new substance proves in practice what it 
now appeiirs to be, that an acre of cultivation of it would pro¬ 
duce a large quantity of juice and thus materially enhance its 
value. 'I'he poorest land suffices for its growth, but I have 
no doubt that if cultivated and plentifully irrigated, not 
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only would the yield of juice be larger, but the jfroM tli of tlu- 
jjlant. and the fineness of its fibre when made into li<’ni|) 
materially increased. 

Ifvlicvr me. tic., 

Hydeuabai): Meaoows Tayi.oh. 

2nd Nov. 1852. 

Substitute for Gutta Percha. 

(From the liombuy Times of 4th Nor., 

The followiiifT is a very interesting extract from a note 
from Dr. Riddell, containing an account of the experiments 
made by him on a substitute for Gutta Percha, which he 
believes he has discovered. The subject is most important, 
and if we can make a common hedge plant yiedd a product 
so valuable, and the demand for which is so certain (piickly 
to out-run supply, a material addition will have been made to 
the productive resources of the country :— 

“ I have now the pleasure of sending you the result of my 
experiments on the juice of Mfiddar, and which 1 think will 
be found to assimilate closely with all the properties of 
Gutta Percha. A nearly similar substance is procurable 
from the juice of the milk-bush or hedge as it is called, the 
Euphorbia tirucalti, only when it hardens after boiling it be¬ 
comes brittle; whilst warm it is as ductile as the other, and 
becomes hard quicker, without any of the peculiar scent of 
the Asclepias gigantea]\\\c&-, it readily dissolves in spirits of 
turpentine, but is not affected in alcohol. As the juice is 
very acrid, and blisters the skin, giving most excruciating 
torture if the slightest particle gets into the eye, care must 
be taken in collecting it; however, a machine could easily be 
made for chopping up the boughs and expressing the juice, 
so that it need never be touched by the hands. The juice 
of that elegant plant of the same species, the Poinsettia, which 
has such a beautiful effect in the garden when the leaves 
turn scarlet, gives a similar substance, but does not harden 
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when cool as the other, but still firm enouajh to be twist¬ 
ed, and would jn.ake a good varnish in a solvent like tur¬ 
pentine and then mixed with spirit. The plant grows readily 
from cuttings, but requires water, which the other two 
do not. 

As regards my e.xperiments with tlie Muddar juice, they 
are as follows :—Having collected about 18 fluid ounces 1 
had it strained through a clotli. and exposed 134 ounces of it 
to sofar evaporation on a flat dish. In three days it became 
firm, separating itself from the dish and easily removed. 

1 then placed it in boiling water, and worked it well about 
with a spatula, and when cool enough to handle, kneaded 
it with my fingers: when cool I found it to weigh a little 
more than six ounces. 1 then boiled it. and, as it cooled, 
uorked it u’ell again; and on weighing the substance, found 
it had lost one ounce. It was then pulled out into shreds 
and boiled a second time, kneading it whilst cooling, and 
four ounces two drachms apothecaries’ weight was obtained 
of what I call Miiddar Gutta Percha. 

“Tiic next experiment was with four ounces of the juice, 
which weighed four ounces apothecaries’ weight, and placing 
it in a bason, poured about one ejaart of ooiling water on it, 
stirring it up and then leaving it to stand, when it broke into 
curds which fell to the bottom. I then partially poured off 
the fluid, and filtered the residue through paper, and on its 
being sullieieiitly dry to be removed found it to weigh one 
ounce six drachma. It was then worked well in hot water 
two or three times, and formed into a mass which gave six 
drachms, thus losing one ounce. On the whol“ it will be 
seen that the most economical method of preparing the juice, 
is by solar evaporation, the residue being nearly double to 
t hat of the second experiment. 

“ lles\ilt of the experiments in acids, alcohol liquor, 
potassie, and spirits of turpentine, on equal quantities of 
t he Miiddar made into small pellets, immersed 48 hours. 

u 
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“ Sulphuric Acid. —Much charred, particularly outside. 
Cut a pellet in half, found the inside spotted, not charred, 
throughout; the remaining part stretching like tough dough. 

“ Nitric Acid. —Appeared converted into a yellow resinous 
substance and gained about one-third in weight, which it 
lost again when dry; found it pliable under pressure of the 
finger. When mixed with water it coloured it yellow. 

“ Muriatic Acid. —Coloured somewhat like the sulphuric 
but not so black, soft and plastic. No increase in weight. 
Colour brownish outside, with a reddish tinge inside. 

“ Acetic Acid. —No diminution in weight whatever; ap¬ 
parently the same as when first immersed. 

“ Alcohol. —The substance apparently softened, and lost 
a trifle in weight; spirit slightly discoloured. 

“ Liquor Pntassee. —Washed it in warm water and let it 
dry; has a yellowish tinge. Increased a little in weight, 
but become very ductile and adhesive. 

“ Spirits of Turpentine. —Placed one part in four of tur¬ 
pentine, and in 12 hours it was quite dissolved, forming a 
thick creamy substance; which, mixed with spirits of wine, 
would make a good varnish for silk or cloth.’^ 

11. RinuEun. 


Note on the fibre of Crotalaria tenuifolia, or “ .lubbulpore 

hemp.” 

Among the various descriptions of fibrous substances 
which are noted in the official catalogue of the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, as having been received from India, speci¬ 
mens of "Jubbulpore hemp” from Messrs. W. H. Harton 
and Co., rope-manufacturers of Calcutta, are included. At a 
meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of In¬ 
dia, held on the 12th June, 1852, Messrs. Harton and Co. sub¬ 
mitted specimens of the same fibre, in a raw state, as also of 
fishing lines and tarred rigging made from it. A quantity 
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of this raw material, procured from Jubbulpore by Messrs. 
Hartoii and Co. and the late Capt. Thompson about three 
years ago, was considered so well adapted for cordage pur¬ 
poses, owing to its excellent quality and great strength, that 
they have been willing to pay a high price for it to meet the, 
heavy cost entailed by the transport of so bulky an article 
from Jubbulpore to Calcutta. In consequence of an impres¬ 
sion on their part that the fibre in question was the produce 
of Cannabis saliva, —it being so similar in many respects to 
Russian hemp,—the subject was deemed by the Society 
deserving of further enquiry, not only on account of the su¬ 
periority of the article itself, but to settle the very doubtful 
point whetlier Cannabis saliva could be grown to such per¬ 
fection in the Nerbudda, in a climate and altitiide differing so 
considerably from the natural habitat of the plant, viz. the 
Himalayan range. An application was accordingly made to 
Mr. AVilliams, Superintendent of the School of Industry at 
Jubbulpore, for a small quantity of seed, which was sown 
immediately on its receipt on the 23rd of June, 1852, in the 
Society’s gardtui. In the course of nine weeks the seedlings 
had attained the heiglit of 8^ feet tviihout branching, —an 
important point in a fibrous yielding plane.,—and commenced 
flowering in three months from the date of sowing. Dr. 
Falconer, to whom a specimen was referred, has pronounced 
it to be Crotalaria tenuifotia of Roxburgh, which Wight and 
Arnott, and some other Botanists, regard as merely a variety 
of C. juncca, the plant afl’(»rding the well-known “ Sunn 
hemp” of commerce; but their o}>inion, it may be observed, 
is founded on dried specimens: the habit differs very much 
from that of C.juncea. 

Messrs. W^. II. Harton and Co. have hecn kind enough 
to furnish the following memorandum regarding the above 
fibre:— 

‘‘ This material has been tested several times in the Go¬ 
vernment service, both Military and Marine, and some ropes 
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have been found equal to the staple cordage of Europe. A 
coil of bolt rope, manufactured by us from Jubbulporc hemp, 
tested last jear in the Marine Department, broke with a 
strain of 57 cwt. A coil of the same size, taken from one 
of H. M. vessels, was tested shortly after, and broke with a 
strain of 59 cwt. It may observed that the hemp used 
in the naval yards of the Britisli tiovernment is all selecte»l 
from the fleet of hemp-laden vessels, before any is permitted 
to be delivered to i)rivatc parties. This Jubbulporc hemp 
can no duid>t be considerably improved were the preparing 
process in the hands of Europeans, manufactured according 
to the Russian method, instead of being left, as at pia'sent, 
so entirely to the careless and ignorant natives." 

The following extract from Mr. William’s letter, dated 
Jubbulpore, the 19th Nov. 1852, will close this brief notice 
of a fibre which, no doultt, will be better appreciated when 
its merits become more generally known :— 

“I am pleased to learn that the seed of the ‘ Jul)hul|)ore 
hemp,’ sent down by me in June last, has germinated so 
well in Calcutta. I can only grcjw it to advantage here 
along the ridges of the neighbouriiig hills, (where it attains 
the height of from (5 to 7 feel) that grown in the plains 
turning out weak in fibre when made into hemp. In a few 
weeks I will forward 3 seers of the seed by dak banghy ; 
and, if you u'ish it, will send you down a large (piantity 
of seed hereafter. I have lost considerably by sending this 
hemp down to Calcutta for sale, having had the misfortune 
to have had several boats burnt while going down the river; 
and the steamers decline taking a carriage of it, in consc- 
<jucnce of its combustible nature. The native insurance 
offices at Mirzapore also object to insure it, except at such 
high rates as to prevent all chance of profit; so that if it cauild 
be cultivated along the banks of the river, I have no doubt 
but that in a few years it would turn out a profitable soiirce 
of export. In addition to the risks of transit and cost of 
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iiiliiiid carriage from this to Mirzapore, two or three petty 
Rajahs levy a toll upon the articles on the road, making 
the cost of sending it down to Calcutta nearly double its 
original cost at this place. I have petitioned Mr. Bushby 
to remove the obno.xious duty levied by the native states 
—but without success, that gentleman declining to interfere 
in the matter,—although these people have not the least 
right to do so, no mention being made of hemp as a taxable 
article in their treaties with the British Government; in 
fact none was ever exported from here till 18.)0.” 


lirport on IFool from the District of Jhung in the Punjaub. 

Jiy W. Haworth, Esq. 

I have carefully examined the sample of sheep's wool, said 
to have been procured from the Thnl or Bar (desert tracts) 
of the district of Jhung in the Punjaub. 

The wool has the appearance of having been taken from 
the sheep before the staple was fully matured, indeed I am 
inclined to tliink not a very long time after the animal had 
previously been shorn of its covering, in which case the 
sample under consideration will not by .my means represent 
the true value of the produce of the sheep of that country. 
I can only report on the sample before me, which is clean, 
harsh to the feel, fair color, and unmixed with gray or black 
h:iir.s, short and coarse in staple, and fit only for the manu¬ 
facture of low goods. I value it to be worth Grf tojd per Itj in 
Jhe English market, or about Co’s. Rs. 10 to 12 per Bazar 
inaund in Calcutta. To judge properly of the value of wool 
from a new <listrict, a whole and unbroken fleece ought to 
be sent, and the wool should be full grown. 

Similar cpialities, but of much longer staple, are now ex¬ 
ported from Bombay to some extent. 
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Result of enquiries in regard to the different kinds of Timber 

procurable in Bengal, for Railway purposes. Communi¬ 
cated by the GovEa.NMEN'T of India. 

In Januar}', 1852, the Court of Directors forwarded a des¬ 
patch to the Govt, of Bengal, expressive of their opinion 
that India possessed ample means for the supply of timber 
which, when creosoted, would make excellent sleepers for 
Rail-road; and requesting information on the subject. 

Applications were accordingly made by tlic Board of Re¬ 
venue, Lower Provinces, to Mr. Stephenson, the Agent for 
the Railway Company, for a list of the w'oods considered by 
their officers to be suitable for sleepers, and a note of the 
charges at which the sleepers procured for the first section 
of the line between Howrah and Raneegunge had been deli¬ 
vered in Calcutta; and to Dr. Falconer, Superintendent of 
the Botanical Gardens. 

Mr. Stephenson, in reply, stated “that the opinion of the 
Chief Engineer of the Railway Company, Mr. Turnbull, was 
unfavorable to the woods of this country, with the exception 
of teak and, more recently, of sissoo; but that his own 
opinion was diffi;rent, and that he believed that of tlie 70 or 
80 varieties of timber which abound in the forests at the 
foot of the Himalayas and to the eastward, the principal 
portion %vould, if carefully experimented upon, be found 
suitable for any purposes required. Under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, however, Mr. Stephenson added, it had been 
found that, from the cost of trans|)ort in this country, the 
number of hands the supply has to pass through, and other 
causes, it was cheaper to purchase creosoted fir sleepers in 
England than to procure them in this country, and that 
the last sleepers received from England, when creosoted and 
delivered in Calcutta, had cost tlie Railway Company from 
ds b\d to 4s or about Rs. 2-4 for each sleeper of 10 
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feet ill length with an angular measurement of 14 inches by 
7 inches.” 

Dr. Falconer is of opinion “ that the richest dep6t of timber 
on this side of India is the forests of Assam; that the abun¬ 
dance of water communication renders them and the forests 
generally on the Eastern Frontier easily accessible; and that 
he considers the whole of the timbers noted in the margin* 
to l)e well adajited for Railway purposes and for preparation 
by tlie creosote process.” 

Tlie Board of Revenue next addressed a circular letter on 
the subject to the Commissioners of Chittagong, Assam, 
Moorshedabad, Bhaiufulpore and Patna. From their replies 
it would appear “ that some of the timbers mentioned by 


* Assam. 

Korai and Mednia 


Nahoo or Naski'sur 
Sham, .li'huuiii or Cliuplasli 
Kaiital or Kiithal 
Sojia, Siba isopa, (lourca Sops, Kur- 
rooka Sopa, and I’liool Sops 
Chukrasrf or I'oiiia 
Jliiidoorrr or Puma 
Scekli’ca Poina 
11iiis;oiir»^c, Joba Iliiisooivc 
Gaudh Soroi 
Apar or.raruol 


SisKoo 

Ilelecklia Bor Bola, and Heela Bola 

.Tamoo or .lamoon 

.liitiilco 

Gooiuharce 

Scriam 

Kcohur 

lluliick 

OutonRa. 


('hukrasseo 

.Tbarool 

“ (iiirjun” Oil tree 
(iuorguoteah 


< 'liiltaffon;/. 

Battanali 

lliirrcnah 

Artocapus Choplsahe. 


Saul 

Sit-Saul 

Sissoo 

Saiiuii or Sundun 

Toon 

Ruliiina 

Cliukrassee 

Sariai 


Bhaufftilporr, J’litna and 3!oorshetlahad. 

Babnol 

Kair or Khar 
Jharool 

Asun or Piza Saul 
Arjuni 
Goontbar 
Chalta 

“ Cheer” Pine—“ Pinus lonirifoUa. 


»> 
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Dr. Falconer are procurable in the districts of Behar, Chuni- 
parun, Tirhoot, Monghyr, Bogra, llungpore, Chittagong, and 
Assam. But there is nothing in these returns sufficient to 
shew in a clear and satisfactory uiauner, either the (piantity 
of timber that could he supplied, or the cost of the transit 
of it, so as to permit of any thing approaching to an accu¬ 
rate opinion being formed of the cost at wliicli it could be 
delivered in Calcutta, or at any given spot in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the country through which the Railway is to run ; 
nor are the Board inclined to think that any very trust¬ 
worthy information is likely to be gained on that head until 
tenders shall be invited for a supply. 

“ The Collector of Behar estimates the cost of logs of seriss. 
kulnum, sissoo and assun, of the size mentioned above, at 
Rs. 2 each upon the ground, with an additional charge for 
carriage to Shergotty on the Great Trunk Road, of Rs. .‘1-8, 
or Rs. 0-8 in all. The Deputy-Collector of Chiimpariin 
calculates that saul and sit-saul would cost from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 5 a log; sissoo Rs. G, and toon, seriss, babool, kair, 
assun, and goombar, something less than saul—besides the 
additional cost of an average land carriage of 25 miles to the 
river’s brink. 

“In Tirhoot, saul alone is said to bt- procurable and the cost 
is estimated at Rs. 8 per log delivered in ('alcutta; while 
in Monghyr it is stated that all the woods mentioned in the 
Board’s letter are procurable, M’ith the e.xceptioii of rohuna, 
chukrassec, chalta and cheer pine, at an average cost of Rs. 
2-8 per log delivered at Monghyr. In Bograh only saul of 
an inferior quality and seriss of small size is found ; but good 
saul in logs of 10 feet in length, with a diameter of from I foot 
4 inches to I foot 6 inches, are said to be procurable at the 
large timber mart of Serajgungc, for Rs. 3-8 or 4 each, and 
they could be delivered in Calcutta at 1 rupee per log more. 
In Rungpore the wood is reported to be of inferior quality 
and rarely of the required dimensions, but large timbers of 
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saul, sissoo, toon, gootnbur and chalta, may, it is said, be had 
from Bliootun at about lls. 4 or 5 eacli. In Chittagong 
again jharool, gurjun, cbuplash and clmkrassec are to be had 
at prices varying from lls. 1-8 to 4, and a native merchant 
offers to deliver logs cut to the proper dimensions of 10 feet 
long by 14 inches square at Rs. fj each all round. But it is 
in Assam, as supposed by Dr. Falconer, that the greatest 
variety of good timber is met with, and the Board have no 
doubt that that is the quarter to which attention should be 
turned for the supplies that may be required for Railway 
purposes. There are, it appears, in those districts no less 
than IJ) dift'erent kinds* available, all of which are said to be 
found in abundance, and any of which a party offers to con¬ 
tract to deliver on the spot in logs of the required dimen¬ 
sions at 2 annas per square foot or about Rs. 1-1 If per log. 

“ The Collector of Durrung particularly i*ecommends to 
notice the wood called ‘ Kuheer.’ He saj's that it re¬ 
mains long in the ground without rotting; that it is imper¬ 
vious to the attacks of white ants; and that it appears to 
have a property of imbibing moisture from the soil and ever 
remaining fresh, as he has himself seen |>osts taken up which 
had been many years iii'Hhc ground full of moisture in the 
centre without any signs of deca)'. If sueh wood, and 
many of the other kinds, could be delivered at moderate 


* 1. Nahiir, or Nagkcssnr, 
‘2. Sham, 
a. Kontal, 

4. Sopa of throe kinds, 

5. Saul, 

d. Poma of throe kinds, 

7. ITingoreo of two kinds, 

8. Gaudsoor^, 

!). Azor or Jarroulj >' 

]0. Koroe, f 


11. lleeleka, 

12. Uhola of two kinds, 

13. Jamon, 

I'-t. Jiitollee, 

13. Ooriam, 

Ifi. Koheer, 

17- lialur.k,' 

18- Owteuga, 

19. Sonaroo (Mahogany). 


t The Collector says 1 rupee 4 annas, but at 2 annas a square foot the log 
of 10 ft. in length and 14 inches sqnare would he about 1 rupee 11 annas. 


K 
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charges in Calcutta, the Board have little doubt that 
they would be found to answer everv purpose retpiired, and 
they see reason to expect, if tenders were invited for large 
supplies, that parties would be induced to come forward 
to engage at still lower prices than those paid by the Railway 
Company for the fir sleepers procured from England for the 
first portion of the line. Each log of the dimensions spe¬ 
cified above would cut into 4* sleepers, and 4 sleepers at 
the rate of those procured from England would cost Rs. 9. 
But seeing that the logs are procurable for Rs. 1-11, and 
that the only additional cost of any consequ nc(‘ is that of 
transit, it seems to the Board that the difference between 
the cost of the log in Assam in its rough state, and tlie cost 
given for the fir sleepers received from England (viz. Rs. 7-5) 
is so large, as to give ample margin for all expencis at¬ 
tendant on putting the wood into a shape fit for use; and 
tliat it may reasonably bo expected when tenders are invited 
that contracts will be secured on very favorable terms.” 

Mr. J. N. Martin, Executive Officer, Lower Assam, re¬ 
marks in a communication to the address of Lieut.-Colonel 
F. Jenkins. Commissioner of Assam, dated Gowhatti, 21st 
May, IH.Vi, “ that timber of the specified size and description, 
14 inches diameter and 10 feet long, could be obtained in 
Lower Assam, dtdivered at the great river, for about U rupees 
each, in almost any tpiantity, up to 8,000 or 10,000 logs. 


* 1-1 inches. 



14 inches. 
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The means of transit to Calcutta is very limiteclj irrasmiich 
as it would have to he laden on boats, as it would be imprac¬ 
ticable to take it down in rafts, as there are several large 
rivers to cross, and in the dry season it would have to pass 
through the Sooiulerbuns. the cost of transport would form a 
very heavy item of expense of which I have no means of 
estimating. 

The European speculators and traders find it cheaper 
to send their produce by steamer at G annas per inaund, 
than by native boats, at which rate each log would cost 
about 5 rupees for freight, or say 8 rupees each in Cal¬ 
cutta.” 

* Capl. C. S. Reynolds, Collector of Durrung, in a letter to 
the address of Col. Jenkins, reports “that nearly all the woods 
named by tlie Secretary to the Sudder Board can be obtained 
in abundance in tlie South Sisgiu- llabee, near this station, in 
the forests of C'hardooar and Nowdooar, and in the low hills 
in Kalliiig Doar of this district. Annexed 1 beg to submit a 
memorandum of the timl)er of this district, and places where 
it is to be found in tlie greatest abundance. 

“ The means of transit from the forest to the big river is 
very easy, as numberless streams intcsect these tracts in 
every direction, and many of them are navigable during the 
rains, for boats of from lOl) to 200 mauuds burthen, to the 
edge of the forest, and even higher. 

“ The timber should be felled at the fall of the season, and 
after being cleaned should be dragged by elephants to the 
banks of the streams, whence canoes can conveniently come 
in the rains. It may there be constructed into rafts and sent 
down to depots on the Burhumpooter, where it will have to 
be made into larger rafts on Beugallee boats and shipped for 
Calcutta. 

“ I have no means of giving you correct information as to 
what would be the probable cost of the logs delivered jjt 
Calcutta, but I estimate that it will not be above Rs. 2-8 
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each log (of the dimensions given). From the little experi¬ 
ence I have had in getting said timbers for my Jail, I believe 
the cost of felling, cleaning, and transit to the Burhampooter, 
may be calculated at from It. I to It. 1-8 per log. 1 fancy 
that it will cost as much more to send it down to Calcutta, 
as boats must be got up from Serajegunge or Dacca for this 
purpose, there being none in this province ; but the steamers 
might tow rafts as far as Serajegunge, where boats are always 
to be procured, and the timbers could be sent thence to the 
Ganges by the Jenai to wherever it was required. In this 
way the cost would be something less. 

“ I would also suggest that elephants, with trucks or very 
high wheels, such as are used in England in dragging 
timber from the woods to the drains at the side of the 
roads to be hoisted on the waggons, should be used, as the 
cost of e.ach log will be very materially lessened if this plan 
be adopted, 

I observe a wood called “ Knheer" in the list furnisheil 
with Mr. Lushington’s letter. I fancy this is a mistake, it 
shmdd be Kohnr. It is also mis-spelt by Major liannay in 
his list of woods of Upper Assam published at page 'lit, Vol. 
VI. of the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India. This wood 1 brought to j-our notice in a 
demi-official communication early in 1841 as a valuable 
wood, and well suited for Railway sleepers, as it may rt?- 
main a century in the ground without rotting, and is imper¬ 
vious to the attacks of white ants. It appears to have a 
property of imbibing moisture from the soil and ever 
remaining fresh, as posts which I have seen taken up and 
which had been many years in the ground, instead of being 
dry in the centre were full of moisture. 1 conceive that 
this will be found a very valuable wood ; and it is satis¬ 
factory to know, if it should be required, that it may be 
obtained in any quantity in this and the Luckimpore dis¬ 
trict. 
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“ List of woods aoaiiablefor Railway purposes in tke District 
of Durrung. 


In what 

\Voiiil. ■ Locality found, qiiaiiti y ob¬ 

tained. 

1 jxalmr nr Naglcc-iacr, ;Cliard(iar Forc.st and Nowdoar Forest,i Abundance, 
2i''hain, .. .. Idtto, Ditto, i Ditto, 

olKiintal, .. ... Ditto, Ditto, Scanty, 

dl'injia of three hinds, Ditto, and South Sager Ilahcc, Abundance, 

i>|Saul, .. I>itto, Ditto, i Jjitto, 

(.|roma of three kind.-', Ditto, Ditto, Ditto, 

7|l lingoree of two kinds, Nowdoar and Cliardoar Forests, Ditto, 

Sitiand.-orry, .. Ditto, Ditto Ditto, 

‘ 1 ;\w>r or .farrotd, Ditto, and South Sager Ilabce, i Ditto, 

Idlloroo... .. •• Ditto, Ditto, ■ Ditto, 

iriluleeka, •• Ditto, Di'to, ' Ditto, 

l‘JHhola of two kinds, .. Nowdoar .and Cliardoar Forests, ; Ditto, 
l.'i.lanion, .. •• Ditto, and South Sagor Hahcc, , Ditto, 

M.Intellee, .Ditto, Ditto, 1 Ditto, 

I,'; . 1.0 lain, .. .. Ditto, Ditto, j Ditto, 

.. Ditto, Ditto, ^ Ditto, 

17 lahiek, .. .. Nowdoar and tUiardoar Forests, l>itto, 

JiSOot iiga, .. •• Ditto, Ditto, Ditto, 

I'lSonaroo (.Mahogany,) Ditto, and South Sager Ilahee, J.iitto, 

N. I>. 'I'he other woods noted in .Mr. Liishington's list arc not found in 
this District.” 

Mr. J. W. Mastt'rs, Sub-.Vssistiiiit Coinmi.ssioiior of As- 
Kiini, stationod at (lolairliant, roports as follows:— 

“ Nearly the whole of the timber tree' ciiuineratcd in the 
list aeeompanyins letter No. S8, from the Secretary to the 
Revenue Board, of the 14th May 18.o2, are procurable in the, 
forests on each side of the Dhunseri and Dyung rivers, between 
Golagliaiit and the Anganii and Sutali Naga hills; also near 
the Mikir and Rougma Naga hills and in the Burra Sena- 
ptitti Toolarams country between the ITuno Jariu and the 
.lumoona at Mohungdyna. Many of the kinds are also pro¬ 
curable on the banks of the Jhan/y, Dikho, Suffry, Derang 
and Boom Dehing rivers near to the Naga hills, from which 
they issue along the banks of the Burhampooter above Sud- 
dya and in upper parts of the district of Luckimpore. 

“ The true sissoo I have not seen growing wild at any place 
in Assam c.Kccpt immediately below the Brahmakoond above 
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Purykat. Tlio Jutiili is not common in this pcirt of the 
district, but found in Rukaii Hubhi .'uid most plentiful in 
Muttuck. 

“ Of tlic “ Kii/tiir"’ or Kointr" 1 have no recollection 
whatever at present. 

‘‘ Logs of the prescribed dimension, viz. 10 feet in length 
and 14 inches in diameter, are generally prt)eur:d)le on the 
banks of the above-named livers, but 1 regret ilial I cannot 
hazard an estimate of the probalde cost of delivery in Caleutta 
at present.” 

Mr. 11. Stainforth, Officiating Commissioner 14th Division, 
in a letter to the Board of Revenue, dated Rajshahee, Kith 
July, 1852—states that the various sorts of woods referred 
to by the Board arc not to be found, eseept in icry sundl 
quantities, in the districts of I’ubna, Rajshahee. Moorsheda- 
bad and Beerbhoom : and he goes on to observe as I'ollows :— 

“Saul is found in considerable ijuantities on the north 
western part of the district of Bograh. but it is stateil to be 
inferior in quality, and, from the absence of roads and rivers, 
could not be brought away from the hn-est without much ex¬ 
pense. It is also found in the Raegunge Elaka, but the 
number of trees is small, and the Zemindars are averse to cut¬ 
ting them. 

“ Seris is found on the western side of the ilistrict, but 
logs of the dimensions required are not proenrablc. 

“ The other trees arc cither not found in the district, or 
are known under other names. 

“ The Deputy-Collector states that at the large timber 
mart, Serajegunge, Saul logs measuring 10 feet in length and 
1 foot 4 inches to 1 foot 6 inches in diameter, are inocurable 
for from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4 each, and that the cost of trans¬ 
port to Calcutta would be about 1 rupee per log. The 
Deputy-Collector adds that at Jamalpore, Chilmaree, Mud- 
dhookhalee and Manickgunge on the Burhampooter, saul 
timbers are procurable, but that the best place of purchase 
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would bo Ass.ani, whence they are brought to the various 
marts on the river. 

The forest of Pergunnah Bykuntpore in the district of 
lliingpore and on the Boutan Frontier, produce the 5 kinds 
of wood named on the margin,* but the Collector’s enquiries 
have led him to bedieve that the wood is inferior, and not to 
be had of the dimensions specified in your Board’s letter. 
The Collector also states that large timber of the same sorts 
of wood is to he had from Bootan, where logs, of the dimen¬ 
sions given by your Board, would probably cost about 4 or 5 
rupees each. Tliey could be flojited down the Mohanunda, 
via tlie Pudda, Khurria, or Matabhanga, to the Ganges, 
but Mr. Trotter has not been able to ascertain the cost of 
transit as the wood morchauts of his district never export 
wood to Calcutta.” 

M r. G. Gougli, Commissioner of the Patna Division, gives 
the following information as the result of his enquiries:— 

Mr. Littlcdale states that, there are no forests in his dis¬ 
trict (Patna) from which timbers of the kind specified can 
be supplied. 

Mr. Hodgson states the only timbers obtainable in his 
district (Behar) are those noted in the margin,t and that 
such limbers, of the size specified in j’our Board’s letter, can 
be obtained, on the ground, at Rs. 2 each, but that the expense 
of carriage to Sherghotty on the Trunk Road, would be Rs. 
3-8 for each, making the cost of each timber delivered at 
Sherghotty, Rs. 5-8. 

“ Mr. Lautour, of Shahabad, for the purpose of acquiring 
the necessary information, put himself in communication with 
Mr. Davies, long a resident at the foot of the hills near 
Rhotas, and from that gentleman’s reply, which I beg to 
forward herewith, Mr. Lautour sees no prospect whatever 
of any timber being drawn from the forests in his district. 

* S.ml, sisaoo, toon, goombar, clialta. 

+ Seris, kurmii, sWsoo, as-uii. 
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“ No timbers of the kind required beinj' procurable in the 
Sarun Division of his district, Mr. Quinliii requested the De¬ 
puty-Collector of Cliampariin to furnish him wilh the re¬ 
quired information. 

“ In reply, Mr. Glover i^ivcs a list of the timbers procurable 
in the Moteeharry district (and which are specified in the 
margin)* with their several prices landed at Patna. He 
describes the average distance from the forest to the ghaut, 
from whence they would be floated to their destination, as 
25 miles, and that land carriage is expensive. The jirices 
mentioned, he adds, are those at which a contract could be 
entered into, but that were Government officials deputed, the 
timbers could be landed at Patna H annas cheaper. 

“ From the foregoing reports it would appear that, in this 
Division, it is only from the forests of Rammigger, and in the 
Terrai adjoining Nepal, that timbers suitable f(>r Railway 
purposes can be obtained, an abundant supply can doubtless 
be procured from thence, but as I am ignorant of the com¬ 
parative expence as regards the cost of timber from other 

* 1. Saul, ■Tills wood is found in al'iindancf ; ]irioo Hs. •! to Us. fi caidi. 

2. Sit-saul.—Not so jili'iitiful as .saiil, but can be procured in considerable 
rjuantities at tbc same )irice. 

!l. Sissuo, —i’lcntiful, could be landed at Patna for Us. (I each log. 

4. Toon, - Do., jirice rather les.s than .saul. 

0. Scris,—Do. do. 

C. Babool.—scarce and seldom jirocurablc of the reijiiired .scantling. 

7. Kliair.—Can be procured, but not in great abundance, price somewhat 
less than saul. 

8. Assun, 1 ) 0 . 

it. (lumbhar, ' 

10. Soniim, .. I 

11. Rohona, .. j 

12. Chuckrasie, }- Not jirocurablc in this Di.strict. 

13. Jharool, .. j 

14. Chur Rowe, 1 

The timbers would be floated down the river Gundiik to Patna, and 
xiight in like manner be conveyed down the river Ganges at a very mode¬ 
rate outlay. 
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i|iiarter.s, I do not feel myself competent to offer an opinion 
as to the expediency of resorting to the Terrai Forest. 

Extract of a letter from C. E. Davies, Esq., dated Rhotas- 
ghur, 12//* Jane, 18.52, to E. LAUTbVR, Esq., C. S., 
Collector of Shahabad, Arrah. 

“ All the timbers specified in the letter of the Board of 
Revenue are, with certain exceptions as per margin,* indige¬ 
nous to this district and a great many other woods adapted 
for creosote. Saturation might also be added to the list, 
but it would serve hardly any useful end. All the supplies 
of wood for the interior of the district of Shahabad and that 
portion of Behar called Mugeh des having, during the lapse 
of more than a century, lieen drawn entirely from the forests 
of the Kyinoor in this zillah, our woods exist now merely 
in name, scattered trees of size arc found here and there 
amid a wilderness of saplings and an undergrowth of large 
shrubs, so that only a small supply of wood for sleepers 
could be procured hence ; some greatly thinned sanl forests 
on the table lands are partially stocked with timber, but the 
difticultics of transition thence are great. 

“ The facilities of conveyance from the Kymoon wilds are 
at a minimum. The valleys are exceedingly rugged, the 
mountai^ excessively steep, and the perpendicular cliffs in 
all place? very high, so that timber is brought to the Soane 
at great expense. The river itself, likewise, is a great im¬ 
pediment to traffic, as it is irregularly navigable for not 
more than from three to four months in the year. The cost 
of inferior timber carried hence would, in consequence of 
these obstacles, amount to about double that of the superior 
saul from the forests of Cjornckporc and the Terai of Nepal. 

“There is a large store of fine timber in a few very inaccessi¬ 
ble valleys of the South-western Agency, contiguous to Behar, 


* Sit-saul or sissoo, toon, chnekras, jharool, niiwon, chalta, cheer. 
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and the distant forests of the same Division abound with a 
growth of tlie moat stately Tatica robusta, but against all these 
exists alike that fatal objection, enormous cost of conveyance. 

“In conclusion, permit me to observe, that I regret to say 
I do not see any chance of the almost exterminated forests 
of Shahabad being rendered capable of yielding aught in aid 
of the Railway; nevertheless, lam most willing, and at all 
times ready, to do whatever lies in my power to further any 
experiments the Government might be desirous of instituting 
for ascertaining the wood-yielding capabilities and facilities 
of transit of this portion of its territories." 

Mr. G. F. Brown, Commissioner of Revenue, Bhaugulpore 
District, gives the following abstract of information obtained 
from the several Collectors in his Division :— 

“ Tirhool. —The only timber procurable in this district, of 
suitable dimensions, and in sufficient quantities for Railway 
purposes, is saul; and the cost of logs ten feet long, with a 
diameter of fourteen inches, delivered in Calcutta, wtnild be 
eight rupees each. The se!ason for felling is from Novem¬ 
ber to the end of February, and previous notice must he 
giveil for their provision. 

Monghyr. —In this district timbers of all the kinds speci¬ 
fied in your letter can be procured, witli the exception of 
rohunn, cbuckrasee, chalta, and cheer pine; but whether in 
large quantities is not stated; the cost at Monghyr would be 
about Rs. 2-8 each, and the Collector thinks they may be 
floated down to Calcutta at an additional charge of four 
annas each log. 

“ Bhaugulpore. —This district is generally very j)oor in 
forest trees of large size; and (when procurable) their trans¬ 
portation to the river side is difficult and expensive. 

Pumeah. —Timbers of the required description are not 
procurable in any quantity in this district. 

• “ Dinagepore. —^The only kinds of timber procurable in this 
district are the saul, sissoo, toon, siris, babool and khair; 
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but not in any great quantities, or otherwise not of sufficient 
size for railway sleepers. 

“ Maldah .—The return furnished by the Deputy-Collector 
of this district is much the same as from Dinagepore. 

“ As far as 1 have been able to ascertain, timber of the re- 
(|uired diameter (viz. 14 inches) is not easily procurable 
in a j)art of this Division, though occasionally brought in 
small (piantitics from the Moruiig forests north of the dis¬ 
tricts of Tirhoot and Pnrnea. The estimate furnished by 
the Collcctc)!' of Tirhoot of the cost of such logs in Calcutta 
appears to be too high, and that of the Collector of Mon- 
ghyr too low. A log 20 feet long, with a minimum diame¬ 
ter of 14 inches, would very likely cost Rs. 8, but then this 
might ho cut into two lengths of 10 feet each, and the price 
of each pi('ee would then he only 4 rupees.” 

Mr. (t. Plowden, Commissioner of Revenue, 16th Divi¬ 
sion, adds some information on the subject in a letter, dated 
Chittagong, 11th August, 18.'>2, of which the following is an 
( xtract:— 

‘‘ The following are the woods enumerated in your letter 

1. Jharool, 

2. Gnrjun, oil ' ee, 

Chaplashi, 

4. Chuckrassee, 

5. Goorgooteah, 

6. B<ittanah, 

7. Hurrenah. 

“ Of these, the three first are procurable in abundance of 
the required dimensions; the fourth, chuckrassee, in a very 
limited quantity, and the three last cannot, it is supposed, be 
procured at all of the required dimensions. The Chittagong 
fi>rests are quite uncx[)lored to any c.xtcnt in the interior. 
Judging from their extent, it may be conjectured that the 
supply of the three first mentioned woods would prov^; 
almost inexhaustible. 
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“ There are no means of transit from the forests, except hy 
water conveyance. The trees must tlierefore be felled on 
the banks of or very near to some of the numerous streains 
which approach or empty themselves into the sea, from the 
river Fenny to the Naaf, which respectively form the Northern 
and Southern boundaries of this district. The trees are ge¬ 
nerally felled in the dry season, and left till the rains set in, 
when they are rafted by lashing large bundles of bamboos to 
them, by large and small rattans, forming in their turn, 
articles of merchandize, as soon as disbiirtheiied of their 
timber loads. 

‘'Logs of the rerpiired dimensions might be cut and brought 
to Chittagong at about the following (piotations :— 

Jharool at lls. 3-8 to 4 .. each. 

Gurjun, at Rs. I to 1-H, .. ,, 

Chuplashi, at Rs. 1 to 2 .. ,, 

Chuekrassee, at Rs. 3 to 3-H 

“These are the probable prices of the timber in its natural 
state, and e.xchisive of any profit to a speculator. If cut 
to 14 inches square, the cost would be about per cent 
more. A native merchant of this place otTcrs to deliver them 
here at Rs. each all round, and the present ruling price at 
the station of a log c)f dressed red Jarool is about Rs 5-5. 

“The further cost of ilelivering at Calcutta is not so easily 
estimated. There arc three modes of conveyance from hence. 

“ First.—On native sloops by sea. This could only be 
done in the N. E. Monsoon, and would be a very expensive 
method, as the freight would be high, owing to its being 
the trading season for the sloops, and to the heavy Port 
charges they would incur. A Chittagong native sloop, of 
ordinary tonnage, might load about 500 logs. 

“Second.—By Balam boats; timber is heavy for these 
boats. They might be engaged for rupees 50 to Calcutta, 
,io carry 50 logs, which would add a rupee a log, to the 
quotations already given, for delivering in Calcutta. Tlie 
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cost of carrying toon wood to Calcutta is about 60 'rupcers 
per ]00; at this rate, the additional cost per log would be 
from 9 to 10 annas. This mode of conveyance is also avail¬ 
able only in the N. E. monsoon. 

“ Third,—On native sloops to Naraingunge during the S,E. 
monsoon, to be there stored, and conveyed thence, at plea¬ 
sure, to any other part of Bengal, in boats or by rafts. 
This would probably be the cheapest inode of conveyance, 
and the most convenient arrangement; freight to Narain- 
gungc in the S. E. monsoon would rule light; and river 
boats, more adopted for the carriage of timber, and for the 
navigation of the Bengal riv'ers, than Balam boats, might be 
procured at Naraingunge in any numbers. 

1 should mention that chuckrassee and chuplashi are found 
to decay soon in moist situations, and the latter, in such 
situations, in contact with iron, decays very soon round the 
iron. Gurjun, too, is thought not to be adapted to stand the 
contact of iron and wet; jharool is thus the only kind of tim¬ 
ber that would proliably be serviceable. Of this tliere are two 
kinds, red and white, the latter kind of a very inferior (piality, 
llic former an excellent and very durable wood. At the same 
time, a very cx|)erienccd and intelligent gentleman of this 
place, Mr. Juno Freitas, writes me from Madras, where a 
letter 1 had written to him on the subject reached him, that 
in his opinion, saul timber would answer the required pur¬ 
pose better, and is procurable in Calcutta at a less cost than 
any suitable wood from hence. 

“ If, upon the information now furnished, it should be 
thought advisable to draw on the Chittagong forests for 
any timbers for Railway purposes, I beg to suggest that the 
first supplies be obtained through a Government Agent ap- 
pointeil for the purpose, working on account of Government. 
In this way only, owing to the little that is known on the 
subject, because of the comparatively limited demand hitherto, 
can it hi! projierly asccrlained in what annual quantities, and' 
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at what cost of cutting and transit from the forests to Cal¬ 
cutta, the timber maj' be procured. Tiiese particulars hav¬ 
ing been fully ascertained, as a check »ipon contracts, tenders 
might be invited for future supplies, at first for short periods, 
to allow competition to establish itself under which the cost 
would soon be brought down to a minimum. 

“ In conclusion, I beg to state that the inforniatioii 1 de¬ 
sired to collect on the subject was only completely received 
on the ,‘ird instant, and that its accuracy may he relied 


Further remarks regarding the fibre of the M&ddar, iCafotro- 
pis JIamiltonii,) and on the riilture of (Jotton, Silk, Tobaero, 
and other Frodurts in the Punjaub. fly C’ai’Tain (j. K. 
Hollixgs. 

1 have to thank you for a very exca'llcnt assortment of 
flower and vegetable seeds, and to ackiunvledge the n'ceipt of 
the specimens of Muddar fibre returned in the package with 
the seeds. I was much pleased to find that the specimens of 
the fabrics from the Muddar, which 1 forwaialed to the Society, 
had been so favf)rahly reported on by tlu' Flax and Hemp 
Committee; and I am glad to say that the opinions of the 
different members who recorded minutes have been fully 
justified by subserpient experiment. ('aptain Thompson 
says “ that the plant is better adapted for cloth than cordage ; 
the specimens of fibre sent are cut so short that they cannot 
be properly di'cssed and spun into rope yarn, although it ap¬ 
pears that, if cautiously removed from the stalks, it might be 
produced long enough for any piirpose.” 

The specimen of fibre now forwarded (to be sent in the 
large packet) will, I think, prove that Capt, Thompson’s opi¬ 
nion was correct, and the specimen of thread will show from 
its elasticity and softness that it mtiy amalgamate rcjidily 
with silk. If a cord of three or four llireads of this speci- 
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men were niatie it would, I believe, be found stronger than 
the twist which sustained 3 cwt. without showing any symp¬ 
tom of distress. 

The cleaned and dressed specimen will prove the affinity 
to silk. 

.Mr. Joseph Willis, whose known experience and judgment 
gives a peculiar value to his opinion, says that the fibre pos¬ 
sesses very “ extraordinary merit and will be very highly 
valued by the spinners and manufacturers of Great Britain 
and Ireland for use in all their finer and finest fabrics.*’ 
He further remarks that “if well prepared it would command 
a very high price, and if only prepared in a rough and rude 
manner, that it M ould sell also to great advantage; the 
opinion is founded on the presumption that the quantity 
yielded from a given quantity of laud, if in due cultivation, 
would, on the average, be equivalent to the produce of 
articles usually cultivated, M'hich could be comparatively 
estimated.”—Mr. W'illis then alludes to the ran- fibre classed 
ticket No. d, which you kindly returned to me as the state of 
preparation most suited to the English market;—I trust that 
the specimen that M'ill be nou' foi M arded exhibits the requi¬ 
sites he anticipated, namely, it is that cl in, flexible, bright 
and Imtrous, M'ith as much length as the natural ramifications 
of the plants Mill give. I regi‘et that I cannot add that I 
have found out any quick and convenient manipulation on 
the part of the operator, M’hich is so essentially necessary to 
the full development of the value of the staple, so as to 
render it completely acceptable to the spinner and the 
manufacturer. We ought not to be discouraged if we cannot 
command at once perfect success. When the value of the 
staple is admitted and public curiosity is excited, apparent 
difficulties mmU soon be overcome. We know that even now 
the plant is naturally abundant, if the product is likely to 
be useful to trade and it is sought after, improved methods of 
manipulation and cultivation must folloM’. Before 1 conclude 
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this letter, I trust that I shall convince the members of the 
Society that the Punjaub is not quite so arid, and, as re¬ 
gards commercial purposes, so profitless a country as it has 
been supposed to be; and although my destiny for tlu; last 
three years has been accomplished in a country near the ul¬ 
tima Thule of our possessions, I have had many opportu¬ 
nities of proving that an earnest member of the Society, 
who is determined to be practically useful whertuer he goes, 
may shew that tlie successful cultivation of the soil depends 
more on the industry of the people, and the proper applica¬ 
tion oi appropriate knowledge and science, than on the 
accidents of climate and soil. 

To return to the Muddar. I would suggest an amendment 
on Mr. Willis’s opinion as to the propCi time for applying to 
Government for support in carrying out experiments re¬ 
garding the valut' of the product of the Muddar. If we wait 
until individual enterprise has jiroved that it can be remune¬ 
ratively exported, no Government aid will be reejuired to 
ensure the cultivation of the plant. 

Mr. Speede records a favorable opinion as to the strength 
of the cord made from the fibre, and gives in corroboration of 
his own the opinion of a nautical friend with reference to 
the use of specimen No. 9 as a deep se-. line, and No. 8 for 
seizings, both being of great strength. 

It appears incumbent on me to give to the Society the re¬ 
sult of the experiments and of the knowledge I have gained 
regarding this particular product since I last wrote. I con¬ 
sider that I have found out that October and November, and 
April and May, or the periods when the Muddar blossoms, 
and just before it ripens its seed, are the best times to 
cut the branches for the purpose of extracting the fibre; 
that it is necessary to let the cut branches dry for at least 
twenty-four hours before any attempt is made to separate 
the fibre;—that steeping in water is injurious. The best plan 
is to select the straightest branches which are always the 
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longest; on the second or third day afterwards the fibre is 
separated, the sticks arc slightly beaten, especially at the joints, 
which ensures the bark, with the fibre attached, being peeled 
off without breaking. Now comes the difficulty; the work¬ 
men bite through the bark about the centre of its length, 
they then hold the tissue of threads in one hand and sepa¬ 
rate the bark with the oth^r. » have tried hot and cold 
water, and all the arrangements known for the separation 
of hemp, or rather the [)reparation of sunn, jute, without 
success; as yet human teeth and nails arc the mai'ipulator.s, 
hut it is not unreasonable to suppose that some die ,ai pro¬ 
cess will be discovered by which the bark will ' .dv be 
separated from rln fibre. According to present rrrangc- 
ments, 1 find llrit the mtimifact ire of the fibre costs more 
than rtIUK) a ton, .ind tliai of the thread would not cost 
more than iTl’id Tlie great e.xpense is in separating the 
fibre. I have had ample opportunities of knowing that 
the plant is greatly benefitted by being in the vicinity of 
cultivation, and therefore have no doubt of its produce 
being more valuable even if it should only be used as a 
hedge. 1 have made arrangements for planting and cultivat¬ 
ing a field of Mii Idar, and shall be able i speak positively 
on the subject ne.\t year; in the mean time I trust that the So¬ 
ciety will recommend similar e.xperiments to be made in other 
parts of India. I have observed with considerable interest 
that attention has been attracted to the Muddar as likely to 
produce it substance like Gutta Percha. I have seen some 
shrubs in Assam and at Lucknow, from which a substance like 
India-rubber is produced, and it strikes me that the milk 
that exudes from those plants is very like the milk of the 
Miiddar, and my opinion is strengthened from the fact that 
all fibres made from the Mttddar are remarkably elastic. I 
have offered to give eight annas a seer for as much of the 
fibre as the people will produce ; this price is equal to £56 a 
ton, which is equivalent to twenty-eight maunds—the money 
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being converted at the rate of two shillings for a Rupee. 
The women and cliildron of a family could be ein|»loyed in 
extracting the fibre, and would soon get into the way of do¬ 
ing it expeditiously. This year, owing to the fax'orable falls 
of rain in July and August, tlic plant has attained an unusual 
sue, and is more abundant than usual; in fact, we may con¬ 
sider that it has been purtiall}' cultivated. I am convinced 
that if a suggestion made by Colonel Trcmenhcre, of the En¬ 
gineers, to the eftect that the Muddar plant should be used as a 
hedge to protect desert land brought under cultivation from 
the encroachment of drift sand, is ever carried into efi'ect, it will 
not only accomplish the object proposed, but it will give a 
healthful impetus to the cultivation of the plant itself. At 
present, 1 think, if the Agri-IIorticultural Society would 
solicit the co-operation of Government to the extent of 
ofteriug a reward, either in the shape of a pecuniary dona¬ 
tion or public acknowledgment to the heads of any village 
community, in any part of our Indian Possessions, who pro¬ 
duced the best specimens as regards both cpiality and quan¬ 
tity of the fibre of the Muddar, with reference to its value as 
an article of commercial importance, in the year 1854, it 
would be sufiicient to stimulate private enterprise. I have 
before expressed my opinion that when that is fairly deve¬ 
loped there will be no occasion for further assistance. 

Having made up my mind to make up for former remiss¬ 
ness, I will now take leave of the .Muddar, and endeavour to 
give an account of the progress that has been made in the 
district of Leia in the cultivation of Cotton, which will be more 
interesting to the Society generally and to the commercial 
members in particular. 

There is not, I believe, one village, in the whole of iny 
district, without some small patches of cotton cultivatioti; 
in fact all the clothes of the poorer classes are manufac- 
. tured at home. Previovis to our occupation of the country 
there was no trade; and even now the export is of little value. 
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and selduin extends beyond the precincts of the district; 
there are instances of more cotton being produced in a 
village than is required for the use of the inhabitants, but the 
surplus is sent to a contiguous one. I have never passed 
through a village without seeing several cotton walks, in 
which cloth of the coarsest kind was being made, and at every 
cottage or well the cotton-wheel for making thread is 
busily turned. The indigenous cotton, as you will see from 
the specimens I intend sending to you, is of very short staple, 
but snowy-white and of apparently good texture. It would 
not, 1 imagine, be of much value as an article of export 
trade, that is for the Knglish market, especially as it cannot 
lie produced for less than four pence a pound. Mr. Edge- 
worth, the (a)nimissioner at Mooltan, was, I believe, the first 
j>v'rso!i who considered that the climate and soil in this 
]tart of India were favorable to the cultivation of Mexican 
cotton. 11 e gave some seed to Capt. Farrington, the Deputy- 
('(iiinuissioner at Khaiighur, in April or May, 1851, who 
kindly sent some to me for experiment. Although the season 
for planting was past, 1 determined to tr)' what could be done. 
1 gave some seed to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Kamsoondhur 
Clhose, who took great care of them, ar incurred some e,x- 
pense in carrying on the experiment. I sowed the seeds 
according to the instructions 1 received, namely, four seeds 
at intervals of four feet. The great rise of water in the 
inundation of July and August, 1851, totally destroyed all the 
plants from the seed I had sown. The Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon was more fortunate, and the plants from the seeds given 
to him yicldetl a fair return, and a supply of seeds for the 
second year’s planting, which he made over to me; his plants 
were allowed to remain in the ground, and although they were 
much neglected by the Zemindar, who ought to have looked 
after thein, has yielded some good and full pods this year. 

Capt. Farrington sent some cotton seeds to Capt. Voyle 
i-arly this year ; they were planted at the proper season : also 
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the seeds I obtained from the Snh-Assistant Surjffon : and 
lastlj’j Mr. Edgeworth sent a supply to Major Ross, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Leia Division, who gave a large portion to me. 

I took a great interest in the cultivation of cotton, and 
always referred U) Dr. Wight’s papers on the subject. I 
found that the pi'actice in this part of India was very similar 
to that followed in America, and that the seasons for plant¬ 
ing and gathering in the harvest were the same. 

The seed was sown us in the previous year, that is four 
seeds in each drill, and tiie drills were four feet from each 
other; the ground had been well prepared and manured pre¬ 
vious to sowing, and aftei wards was ploughed over three or 
four times. The shrubs attained a great size, the stems and 
leaves bore evidence of a very lu.xuriant growth. In Septem¬ 
ber the leading shoots were stopped, which is a practice 
adopted throughout the district. There was an ample sup¬ 
ply' of water; the plants in my own garden were watered 
from a water-wheel erected on the bank of the nullah, as well 
as from the garden well; but I have no reason to suppose that 
the produce is greater than in the other fields, nor can 1 
perceive any great difference between the produce of the seeds 
received this year, anil that which may be considered ac¬ 
climated, as having been saved from last year’s produce 
by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon ; moreover, I am convinced 
that if the plants that have been two years in the ground, 
had been properly taken care of, they would have produced 
the best cotton of all. 

Amongst the plants iti my own and the public garden, 
there were some of the indigenous cotton that experienced 
the same treatment as the Mexictm plants, but have not 
proved more productive than the plants cultivated by the 
ryots in the sandy soil on what was formerly the high bank 
of the Indus, which would seem to prove that the difference 
of the product of the foreign and indigenous plant depends 
entirely' on the seed. 
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Tlie following is the result of actual weighmeuts:— 

One pod of the produce of the Mcxicaji cotton weighs 
more than four pods of the indigenous cotton. 

In the country cotton the seed is ecpial to three-fourths, 
the cotton to one-fourth. 

In the Mc.xican cotton the seed is e<ju:d to less than two- 
thirds. 

One pod of Me.\iean cotton weighs, on an average, one 
dram and a half. The cotton when separated weighs from 
38 to 40 grains. 

The crop is not yet gathered in, and, therefore, I cannot 
say what proportion the produce of a heegah of cotton from 
Me.\ican seed bears to that of a heegali from indigenous seed. 

The Society 'will be able to judge, from the specimens that 
1 purpose forwarding, if the climate and soil of this part of 
the Punjaub are suited to the cultivation of the great staple, 
cotton. I sent small packets of seeds to be planted in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the district, and hgve not yet received any 
information as to the outturn, but hope to do so soon. It 
will be satisfactory to the Society to know that the Zemin¬ 
dars are convinced that the foreign seed is better than any 
other they can obtain ; they are anxious t get it, which is the 
best guarantee for its continued cultivation. 

The enclosed meteorological register, for which I am in¬ 
debted to the Sub-.Vssistant. Surgejm, will prove that Dr. 
Wight was cpiite correct in thinking that c.xcessive heat 
M'ould not interfere with the successful cidtivation of cotton. 
The soil on which indigenous cotton flourishes best is appa¬ 
rently pure sand, but there is throughout the district much 
salt on the surface of the ground, and the water is frequently 
impregnated with salt. We are, I think, indebted to the 
clear sky and dry weather that obtains from the middle of 
September to the middle of November, for the clear, pure, 
brilliant white of even the indigenous cotton. The supply 
of water is uidimited. 
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I send y*Hi specimens of cotton from Mexican seed in pod 
from different fields at Leia, of cleaned cotton from ditto, 
and of thread ; and 1 .also forward specimens (»f itidii;enons 
cotton, the best I could procure, in order that every infornia- 
tion in.ay be afforded to tliose interested in the cultivation of. 
or trade in. cotton. I eonlidently expect that, in a very few 
ye.'irs lar!re exports will be made from this district. Before 
finishiinf this letter I thonsflit it right to examine the produce 
of indigenous cotton in all the fields, and was much j)leas('d 
to find that there was good cause to modify the opinion 
that the dilference in the outturn was solely to be attributed 
to the seed. 1 find that the plants of indigenous cotton, that 
were allowed to grow in the public garden amongst the Mexi- 
»!an cotton, arc very far superior to those grown near the 
town, anti the produce nuieli greater. Considering the matter 
of great importance, I bate resolved to scud \ on the S|)eci- 
inens of the ditVerent kinds of ct)tton by dawk hanghy. Tin; 
(|uantity of each is necessarily small, but 1 hope it will be 
stifficient to enable the examiners to form correct opinions. 
I will send larger (juantities with the other specimens of 
agricultur.'d produce, which shall be forwarded by waggoti 
train from Lahore.=*= Although my observations and experi¬ 
ments are limited to the district of Leia. 1 siina'i ely t rust that 
you will receive etjually favorable accounts of the cultivation 
of the cotton from Mexican seed from Moiillan, Kanghur, 
and the Derajat. 

In ISiil, I attempted to make some Silk. Through the 
knowledge of a native friend 1 obtained some silkworms' eggs 
from Cashmere. The niulhcrr}'^ thrives very well in this neigh¬ 
bourhood ; I found that the leaf-buds did not open till late in 
the season, and when from the natural heat of the climate the 
eggs were hatched, there were no mulberry leaves on which 
to feed the young worms; fortunately 1 had a large supply 


■ Noun of tlic.se Kpcciini:ii.s have yrt roarliod the Society.- - Kas. 
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of k'ttiicc plant ill my garden, which made an excellent sub¬ 
stitute. The eggs were sent from Cashmere in a lotah, with¬ 
out any paper or cloth, and there was some difficulty in find¬ 
ing out how they were to be successfully hatched; and 1 was 
absent at the time when the worms first made their appear¬ 
ance. A native friend suggested that the lettuce leaves should 
be dr<i])ped into the lotah, and after they had been there a short 
time they were taken out, and it was found that the young 
worms had attached themselves to them ; a fresh supply of 
leaves were put into the lotah with the same result, and so on, 
until all the worms had been extricated and placed in trays. 
Ry the time the worms had arrived at the second change, there 
was an ample supply of young mulberry leaves : the progress 
of the worms was very satisfactory up to the last change of 
the skin, from which time the heat of the weather, which 
was steadily increasing, appeared to have considerable eftect 
oil them ; very many sickened, turned yellow, and died, some 
maiie tolerably good cocoons, but I had to teach the car[)en- 
ters to make the reels ;—unluckily 1 had brought no model 
from Lucknow, and thus they were very imperfect; then I had 
to teach some persons how to reel off the silk, and many co¬ 
coons were expended whilst they were earning. It will not 
be considered surprising that the silk w'as eventually very 
inferior ; there was nothing however to prevent a repetition 
of the experiment, and 1 procured a good ipiantity of eggs ; 
unfortunately, when the great inundation occurred in July 
and August, 1 was obliged to abandon my house, and the 
lotah containing the eggs was exposed to the heat, which at 
the time was intense, and must have destroyed the eggs, 
for no worms were forthcoming the next season. 1 have not 
repeated the experiment, but 1 purpose doing so if I can get 
some eggs from Cashmere, although I am not sanguine of 
success, as in this climate there is not sufficient time for the 
development of the worm between the period w hen young 
mulberry leaves cannot be obtained and the cominencemeni 
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I send }'ou specimens of cotton from Mexican seed in pod 
from different fields at Leia, of cleaned cotton from <iitlo, 
and of thread; and I also forward specimens of indigenous 
cotton, the best I could ])rocure, in order that every informa¬ 
tion may be afforded to tliose interested in the cultivation of, 
or trade in, cotton. I confidently expect that in a very few 
years larjie exports will be made from this district. Hefore 
finishinj!; this letter 1 tlioujflit it riglit to examine the produce 
of indigenous cotton in all the fields, and was much pleased 
to find that there was good cause to modify the o|)inion 
that the difference in the outturn was solely to be attributed 
to the seed. I find that the plants of indigenous cotton, t bat 
were allowed to grow in the public garden amongst the Mexi¬ 
can cotton, arc very far superior to those grown near the 
town, and the produce much greater. Considering the matter 
of great importance, I have resolved to send you the speci- 
niens of the different kinds of cotton !)\' dawk banghy. The 
quantity' of each is necessarily small, but 1 hope it will he 
sufficient to enable the examiners to form correct opinions. 
I will send larger quantities with the other sjjccimens of 
agricultural product', which shall be forwarded by waggon 
train from Lahore.* Although my observations and e.xperi- 
ments are limited to the district of Leia, I sincerely trust that 
you will receive equally favorable accounts of the cultivation 
of the cotton from Mexican seed from Mooltan, Kanghur, 
and the Dcrajat. 

In 1851, I attempted to make some Silk. Through the 
knowledge of a native friend I obtained some silkworms’ eggs 
from Cashmere. The mulberry thrives very well in this neigh¬ 
bourhood ; I found that the leaf-buds did nut open till lute in 
the season, and when from the natural heat of the climate the 
eggs were hatched, there were no mulberry leaves on which 
to feed the young worms; fortunately I had a large supply 


’ .Venn of thcs.c Kfirriinciis have vet reached the Society.— Has. 
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i*f lettuce pliuit ill my giu'deii, which made an excellent sub¬ 
stitute. The eggs were sent from Cashmere in a lotah, with¬ 
out any paper or cloth, and there was some difficulty in find¬ 
ing out how they were to he successfully hatched; and I was 
absent at the time when the worms first made their appeur- 
anee. A native friend suggested that the lettuce leaves should 
be dropped into the lotah, and after they had been there a short 
time they were taken out, and it was found that the young 
worms had attached themselves to them; a fresh supply of 
leaves were put into the lotah with the same result, and so on, 
until all the worms had been extricated and placed in trays. 
By the time the worms had arrived at the second change, there 
was ail ample supply of young mulberry leaves: the progress 
of the worms was very satisfactory up to the last change of 
the skin, from which time the heat of the weather, which 
was steadily increasing, appeared to have considerable effect 
on them; very many sickened, turned yellow, and died, some 
made tolerably good cocoons, but I had to teach the carpen¬ 
ters to make the reels ;—unluckily I had brought no model 
from Lucknow, and thus they were very imperfect; then I had 
to teach some persons how to reel off the silk, and many co¬ 
coons were expended whilst they were earning. It will not 
he considered surprising that the silk was eventually very 
inferior ; there was nothing however to prevent a repetition 
of the experiment, and 1 procured a good quantity of eggs; 
unfortunately, when the great inundation occurred in July 
and August, 1 was obliged to abandon my house, and the 
lotah containing the eggs was exposed to the heat, which at 
the time \i as intense, and must have destroyed the eggs, 
for no worms were forthcoming the next season. I have not 
repeated the experiment, but I purpose doing so if I can get 
some eggs from Cashmere, although I am not sanguine of 
success, as in this climate there is not sufficient time for the 
development of the worm between the period when young 
mulberry leaves cannot be obtained and the commencement 
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of very hot weather, the extent of which may be ascertained 
by a reference to the meteorological register. We cannot, I 
think, reasonably expect to cultivate silk as a staple in this 
part of the Punjaub; at the same time I have no doubt that 
in the other parts, where there is more moisture and less dry 
heat, it may be produced to great advantage. The people here 
ought not to care about it if the climate and soils are found 
to be suitable to the production of cotton, indigo, sugar, 
the poppy, hemp, castor-oil, and tobacco, and more espe¬ 
cially if the Mfiddar becomes a staple, and the plant that 
yields soda can be extensively cultivated; the extensive 
pasture lands aft'ord excellent food for sheep, cattle, and 
camels. 

There has been a great demand for Wool for the Bombay 
market this year, which has caused a great increase in price. 
Hitherto it has been considered of so little importance that 
it was given to servants as a portion of their pay, but this 
year it is selling for 10 or 11 rupees a maund. The agent 
of a Bombay merchant passed through Leia a few days ago, 
who was anxious to buy an}- (juantity of wool, but he found 
that the supply had been exhausted ; he said that once 
before he came to this part of the country and purchased 
a large quantity of wool at four rupees a maund. Then no 
one seemed to consider it of any value; now he would be 
glad to give the price mentioned above. I will include some 
specimens of wool in the large parcel. 

The cultivation of Sugar is increasing, but as yet very little 
is exported, except to Mooltan from the southern part of the 
district. 

Indigo has always been cultivated to a small extent, as it 
is purchased by the Affgban merchants on their return from 
liindoostan. The high beegah-rate levied by former rulers 
and other taxes limited the cultivation, but for the last four 
^cars the produce has been sensibly increased ; but sufficient 
is not produced to keep down the price which is steaidily 
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increasing. In 1849 it sold from 30 to 35 rupees a maund, 
this j-ear it has fetched as high as 52 rupees a maund. 

Tlie Poppy is not extensively cultivated, because there is no 
market; but I have been informed by competent authority 
that it could be produced to any extent and, with improved 
manipulation, would be of as good fjuality as any grown in 
India. 

The Tobacco is very c«)arse, but as it grows luxuriantly 
I presume tliat under proper cultivation it might prove a 
valuable product. 

The plant from n hich soda is produced, (I have had some 
prepared, which is of a snow-white color and beautifully and 
perfectly chrystallised) might be cultivated to any extent, 
if the tracts on which it grows naturally were enclosed. At 
present, the camels when grazing eat the greater portion of 
the crop. Prepared in the shape of soojee it is used in the 
preparation of soap and for bleaching purposes. 

The Hemp and Castor-Oil plants arc little cultivated, but 
they thrive wonderfully and might be cultivated as hedges. 
There are some excellent specimens at Leia and in different 
jiarts of the district. 

In every part of the district in the low lands, near the 
Indus, there are extensive patches of land on which the 
Khana grass grows wild and attains a great height; the 
lower portion, that is from six to eight feet, is used for 
thatching huts, the upper portion is converted into 
moonj rope, of which immense (piantities are exported, 
principally to Lahore and other large towns; and the 
finest parts, near the long silky flower, are manufactured into 
sirkee. 

The Date trees afford materials for mats, very neat and 
strong baskets, &c., &c. 

In this letter I have confined my remarks to articles of 
commercial importance; in future ones I will give an ac¬ 
count of our forest and forest-trees, of the result of our 
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cultivation of vegetables, and lastly, of the flower gardens,— 
as leisure and opportunity serve. 

Before concluding, I must assure you that 1 will take 
every care of any seeds or cuttings which the Society may 
wish to be introduced into this part of the country, and that 
I shall be happy to send in return any specimens of the pro¬ 
ducts of this part of the Punjab. 

There is a circumstance regarding the soil and the elVect 
of climate which appears to me worthy of notice, which is 
that the vitality of seeds or bulbs is not destroyed either by 
the extreme heat or by the liberal use of water. When tlu' 
proper season returns, self-sown seeds germinate, and the 
produce is generally ecjual, not infretpiently superior, to that 
from the original seeds; many of delicate flowers—such us 
the Portulaca, Petunia and Salvia —were not destroyed by 
being under water during the great inundation in 1H.'>1, 
whilst sweet peas, wall-flowers, stocks, Clarkias, varieties 
of pinks, coreopsis, Flos Adonis, mignonette itc., Sec. with 
all the convolvulus tribe and ipoiueas—came up in the great¬ 
est abundance. The great size that shrubs, vegetables, and 
flowers attain is very remarkable; we have had artichokes 
that were six inches in diameter, two of which weighed more 
than a seer, and of excellent flavor, and I have at present 
several plants of the Ipomwa ruhro cterulea covered w'ith the 
richest blossom, each flower of which is four and a half inches 
in diameter. 

I really must flnish this letter, with the expression of a 
hope that other members of the Society may be induced to 
make known the result of their observation and experience. 
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Jii'tiirn of tli<! average Iieiglit of tiie Thermometer in the shade at Leia 
in the I’linjah, from January to October 1852, witli the highest and lowest 
temi>eratnrc in each month in the sliadc and tlic sun’s rays. Observations 
taken by Sub-Assistant Surgeon liamsoondhur Ghose. 
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3 I Remarks 


Averages,.. 73.-16 77.71! 82.15 87.35 64.80'138.40 2.10 


P.S.—I have sent you by dawk banghy to Lahore, and 
from thence by waggon train, tlie specimens mentioned in 
tlie Jiccompanying list, which will I trust reach you in safety 
and prove acceptable to the Society. 
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Si'EciMENs OF Cotton, 

Box No. I. 

No. I Mexican cotton ^rown in Capt. Hollings’s garden, 
this years’ seed from Mr. Edgcwortli. 

No. 2 (Upper Row) Mexican cotton from Kucherree field, 
this years’ seed. 

No. 3 Mexican cotton from Public CJardcn. 

Box No. 2. 

No. 4 i Lower Row) Indigenous cotton grown near I he town 
of Leia. 

No. 5 Indigenous cotton from Public (iarden. 

No. (> (Upper Row) Do. do. from ('apt. Hollings's garden. 

No. 7 Thread from Mexican cotton from Public (Jarden. 

No. 9 Do. Indigenous do. grown near the town. 

(J. K. II. 

Notice repardiuy certain descriptions of Rattans and Jihrons 

yielding plants from Arracun. By C.vi’T. F. W. Riflev, 

Junior Assistant Commissioner of Arracun. 

My df.ar Sir, —I have, by favor of Mr. A. T. T. Peter¬ 
son, sent you for the Society a box containing five kinds 
of Rattan and three young trees, from tin* bark of which the 
Mhugs manufacture a good strong rope. Kncloserl is a 
memorandum shewing the rates they are sold in the Akyah 
Bazar, and the length they grow to, and for what purpose 
they are generally used. I was in hopes of sending you 
some of the raw fibre, and some small pieces of the rope 
manufactured from the same, also specimens of the canes, 
but they have not yet been brought in; I will however send 
them by the next opportunity. 

Akyah, Arracan : 2w</ Nov., 1852. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I find eane No. 3 on the list 
is looking so sickly that I am afraid it will not reach alive. 
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1 have tliereforc taken it nut of the box, and will send some 
j)Iants of it next month. 

Memorandum of Rattans. 

No. I. Khayan Rattan.—Very common on the banks of 
tlie several creeks in Arracan, procurable in len:^ths of 12 feet. 
2()0 whole canes for the rupee—used in house building, and 
for weaving baskets, Seldom exceeds .30 feet in length. 

No. 2. Red rattan,—not so useful as No. 1, not being 
so durable.—used in the same way, procurable in lengths of 
10 to 11 feet, average price 400 whole canes for the rupee. 
This seldom exceeds 30 feet in length. 

jVo. 3. Napat rattan. This is a very durable cane, and 
much used in the sewing of the native boats,—it is dear, not 
more than oO canes of 12 feet being generally' procurable for 
a rupee. It grows however to a great length, and is often 
to be procured l.oO feet long. 

No. 4. Krat rattan.—This is the most durable of the four 
:ind is used in various ways, particularly :is fastening for the 
hamhoo fishing nets used by the Mhugs. This is generally sold 
in lengths of 70 to 80 feet, only 4 or being procnr.able for 
the rupee. It is often found as long as 130 to 150 feet. 

No. 5. Thoing rattan.—This is also -ery durable, and used 
in various ways, procurable in lengths of 40 to .50 feet, but 
generally sold in lengths of 10 feet, at the rate of 100 per 
rupee. 

The fibrosis bark Plants or Trees. 

No. 1. Called Shan ne.—This is a large tree, which 
grows in till the jungles c)f Arraciin, to the height of 30 feel 
or so, in girt about 24 or 27 inches, the bark is stript off, 
soaked in water, and treated the same as Jute. From the 
fibrous material a stronge rope is made by the Mhugs. The 
raw mat(‘rial is procurable in the Akyab bazar for about 2 
rupees the mannd. 

No. 2. Called Shan phrus.—The same as the above. 
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No. 3. Batliaran Slian.—Tiie same as tin' «tht'r Iwo lint 
is scarce, and not procurable in any quantity. I have iiewr 
sc'cfi tliis for salo in the ba/ar. 

I have sent you by tliis .steamer two !)oxes eontainintj 
No. 1. Khayan. 'j specimens, a.s per marj'in, of the Rattan 
„ 2. Red Rattan, Plants, and hope they mill reach safe- 
,, 3. Napat, ly, and ahso a box with some of the 

,, 4. Krat, )>raw and mamifactured material of each 

,, 5. Thoina;, of the Shan plants, and one each of 

(). Lahati, the rattans. They are numbered so 

„ 7- P<»koung, J that you will he able to recognize them. 
In addition to the o canes I gave you in my memoramlum, 
there are now included— 

jVo. 6. Labau.—The same description of rattan as No. I. 
No. 7" Pokoung.—This is a very useful and (hiral)le eaiu’; 
it is used in basket-making, &c., it varies in length from 1(X) 
to 150 feet,—and is procurable in any <piautity, price in 
proportion to length, from J to 2 annas a cane. 

I hope these will reach in better order than those sent last 
month. 

1 remain, Ike.., 

F. W. Riei.EV. 

Akyab : 12/A Dec., 18.52. 

Report on specimens of the fibre of Agave Vantula from Indore. 
Communicated by R. N. C. Hamilton, E.sq., Resident at 
Indore. 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural Society, Calcutta. 

Sib,— I have the honour to forward copy of a letter from 
Dr. G. Tranter, Surgeon in charge of the United Malwa 
Contingent, together tvith some specimens of the fibre of the 
Aloe,* and shall be glad if they prove acceptable. 

* Dr. Tranter has furnished specimens of the plant, which Dr. Falconer 
recognizes as Ijcloni'inf' to ytijnne. ('avtuln.—Em. 
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2. 1 may mention tliat I have lieard that formerly the heel 
rojM's used by the Pindarees, were made of this fibre, but 
that it does not at pi'csent appear to be applied to any pur¬ 
pose. 

I have &c., 

Imiork Rksidency: It. N. C. IlAMii/rox. 

2//A April, 1852. Resident, 

To Rohert North Coi.lie Hamilton', Esq., 

Resident at Indore. 

Sir, —A few days ago whilst superintending some public 
buildings in course of erection at this place, my work was 
brought to a stand still for want of “ Bnkkul,” the fibrous 
bark of the roots of certain trees which is used in this part of 
India as a cheap substitute for string and cord. None of this 
material was obtainable at the time in the Bazar, and on my 
asking whether any thing else could be used in its stead, one 
of my men brought to me some of the large fleshy leaves 
of the Aloe, and tore them into strips of about half an inch 
broad, saying, they were strong, and would answer every 
purpose. 

On looking at these strips attentively I found that I could 
pull out single fibres (with a little care) measuring from 
twenty to thirty inches in length, and they appeared so 
strong that I was at once led to try' and separate a (luantity 
of them for further e.\amination, and 1 succeeded. 

I soaked a number of the fresh leaves for a week in a tub 
of water ; then had them taken out and well beaten with a 
stick; the outer skin of the leaves was in this way' detached, 
and 1 found the rest to consist altogether of beautiful fibres 
merely bound together by gelatinous cellular tissue. 

1 then put them into fresh Avater, and after two or three 
days, had them beaten a second time, and well washed in 
several diflerent waters. 
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The result has pleased me so much that I make no apology 
for bringing it at once officially to your notice, and with 
this letter I forward three specimens of the material in three 
stages of preparation. Number I shews the fibres in bands 
of about half an inch in breadth, in the precise state in which 
they exist in the leaf, some of the coarse cellular tissue 
still holding them togetlu-r. 

Number 2,—is a similar specimen but has been more 
carefully washed and cleaned. The bundles of fibres are 
however still to be seen as in Number 1. 

Number 3,—shews the material in a more advanced state; 
the separate bundles of fibres have been carefully washed 
and rinsed, and then the fibres separated by hand from 
the impurities observable in Number 1 and 2. 

As I am altogether ignorant of the mechanical processes 
by which Jute, Hemp, Sunn, and such like materials arc pre¬ 
pared for the market, you must not look upon these as fair 
examples of what this article is capable of; but I desire 
chiefly to solicit your attention to three points, viz: 

1st. To the length of the fibres, and to the strength and 
beauty of the raw material; 

2ndly. To the fact that the plant producing it grows freely 
in Malwa, and reejuires little or no cultivation. 

.3rdly. To the very simple process above detailed for sepa¬ 
rating the fibre from the other parts of the plant. 

I have, ike., 

(Sd.) Gkorre Thanter. 

Surgeon United Malwa Contingent. 

Minute by Capt. A. Thompson. —I have tested the Aloe 
fibres from Indore, and find the' strength quite equal to 
the best Russian hemp. It would answer very well for the 
running-rigging of ships. The staple is much shorter than 
that of hemp, which is somewhat iigainst its being favora¬ 
bly looked upon by Ship Captains. 
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A considerable quantity of fibre exactly similar has 
lately been imported from the Malabar coast, and I have 
made some into rope, which very much resembles Manilla 
rope, but time is required to test its durability. The value 
here at present is about five Rupees per bazar maund, but 
were it once brought into general use, it would no doubt 
command a higher price. 

A. Thompson. 

Minute by Mr. Joseph fViUis —I believe that this descrip¬ 
tion of fibre is not new to the Society. I think that I have 
seen better prepared specimens than these of Dr. George 
Tranter. 

These show, from some cause which I am not able to ex¬ 
plain, a degree of tenderness which ought not to belong to 
them. 

Whatever merit the Aloe fibre may possess,—and I am not 
:ibout to underrate it,—it has, I think, to meet with the 
competition of so many others of superior and well-known 
value in the great marts of the world, that its value is pro¬ 
bably to be best found in its own localities of growth for 
local uses. But the question still remai .a as to the possi¬ 
bility of producing and exporting it to other markets, prox¬ 
imate or distant, from those of its own locality, so as to 
aflford remuneration. 

Joseph W'illis. 

Calcutta : June Hth, 18i)2. 
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Trial of North American Fruit Trees. 


Results of the trial at the Hill Station of Mussoorec of the 

North American Fruit Trees imported in Ice per “ Epami- 

NOXDAs” in the early part of 1850. 

To the Secy, to the Ayri-Horticultural Society of India. 

Sir, —By desire of the Iloii’hle tlie Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, I liave the honor to forward copy of a letter to iny 
address from the Secretary to the Government, N. W. P., 
No. 464, dated the 15th ultimo, with its enclosures, com¬ 
municating the results of the trial of the North American 
fruit trees imported by Mr. Ladd, on board the Epamiiion- 
das early in 1850, at the Hill Station of Mussooree. 

2. Detailed particulars regarding the manner in which the 
plants were packed when put on board the ship, are contained 
in the correspondence printed in Part 2, of Vol. VII. of the 
Society’s Journal (p. 172). The plants were not put up in 
Ward’s (glazed) cases, but simply in closed deal boxes, 
stowed among the ice blocks in the hold. 

3. The residts upon the whole are satisfactory. Dr. 
Jameson’s letter enumerates 20 varieties of fruit trees im¬ 
ported by the Epaminondas, which appear to have been fully 
established at Mussooree. 

4. With reference to the concluding part of Mr. Muir’s 
letter, it is to be regretted Mr. Ladd had not repeated the spi¬ 
rited and interesting venture, which succeeded so well in the 
case of the Epaminondas. 

H. C. Bot. Garden: H. Farconeu, M. D., 

~lh April, 1853. Superintendent. 


To H. Falconer, Esq., M. D., 

Superintendent H. C. B. Garden, Calcutta. 

^“w^k'ISir,—W ith reference to the correspondence noted 
in the margin, I am directed to transmit to you the accom- 
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I’rom Supt.Botl. Gardens,"] panying copy of a letter from the 
Calcutta, dated the 20t}i Superintendent of the Botanical 

To 1)0. Do., dated the 4th [ ^'^rdens, N. W. Provinces, dated tlie 
of April, 1850. J 5lh instant, No. l.')0, respecting the 

American fruit trees made over to his care. 

2nd. His Honor recommends that the results now reported, 
be communicated by you to the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society, with any further observations which your ex- 
jierience and knowledge of the subject may suggest. It 
seems to the Lieut.-Governor most desirable that the expe¬ 
riment once thus far successful, should be, if possible, re- 
])eated, with such additional precautions, as past experience 
may suggest. The Lieut.-Governor will gladly sanction any 
moderate expense that may be necessary for the attainment 
of the object. 

I have, &c. 

Aoua : (Sd.) W. Mcir, 

I.')/// March, 1853. Secy. Govt. A. tV. P. 

To W. jMriu, Ks«., 

Secretary to the Government / . IV. P., Agra. 

ucpIilSiR,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 2230, dated the 16th of November last, with 
enclosure, and in reply to state, that the American fruit trees 
therein alluded to, were forwarded to Allaliabad by a Go¬ 
vernment steamer on the 30th April, 1850, and from thence 
by bullock train to Saharunpoor, and no means were, nor 
could be, taken to secure for them a winter climate after 
leaving Calcutta. In America the plants were removed from 
the ground at the beginning of winter, or when they were 
leafless, and in a torpid state, and were kept in this condi¬ 
tion, until their arrival in this country, by being packed in 
Ward’s cases, which were buried in ice in the hold of the 
American Vessel Epnminondas. By this treatment they 
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wore prevented from budding during the voyage. On be¬ 
ing removed from their ice-bed, the buds immediately com¬ 
menced to swell, and before they reached Saharunpoor many 
of the plants had formed shoots several inches in length. In 
my letter. No. 192, dated 24th May, 1850, to the address of 
Mr. Secretary Thornton, I gave a detailed statement regarding 
their condition on their arrival at Saharunpoor. As soon as 
arrangements could be made they were all sent to Mussooree, 
where most of them did well until the setting in of the rains, 
when many, owing to the superabundant moisture, were des¬ 
troyed. The fall of rain during the season of 1851-.52 was com¬ 
paratively verj' great, amounting to about 85 inches. The 
winter, too, was exceedingly severe, snow haring fallen to a 
depth of several feet, and although all the plants were well 
manured, and carefully protected with grass, several perished. 


The following is a list of the American plants 

now 

planted 

out and in good order in the Mussooree Garden 
1. Flemish Beauty Pear, .. 

1 

plant. 

2. Hull do. do. 


2 


3. Pusse Colmar, do. 


1 


4. GloutMooreean, do. 


2 

• j 

5. Red Astrachaii Apple, .. 


1 


6. Early Bough, do. 


2 


7. Peach, do. 


1 


8. Kerry Pippin, do. 


1 

.?!» 

9. Greengage Plum, 


2 

99 

10. Jefferson’s do. 


1 

99 

ll. Greengage do. 


1 

99 

12. Imperatrice Plum, 


1 

99 

13. Bleckes yellow gage Plum, 


1 

99 

14. Honeysuld Cherry, 


J 

99 

15. Florence, do. 


1 

99 

16. Large long Bavarian Cherry, • - 


I 

99 

17. Black Tartarian do. 


1 

>!» 

18. Lady Sweet Apple, 


1 

99 
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19. White Currant, .. .. .. I plant. 

20. lied do. 1 


Saharunpoor: 
March 5, 1850. 


Total, 24 Plants. 
I have &c. 

(Sd.) W. Jameson, 

Supt. Bot. Gar. N. IV. V. 


Correspondence regarding the Rheea fibre of Assam (Urtica 
tenacissima, Roxb.) and its value in the English market. 

[Communicated by tlic Board of Uevenue, Lower Provinces.] 

To Colonel F. Jenkins, 

Commissioner of Revenue, Assam. 

Sir, —I have the honor to advise you of the despatch, by 
a nnijfazine store-boat in charge of Sub-Conductor Courtney, 
of 15 bales of Kheea and Bmhmeria fibre prepared by Major 
S. F. Ilannay in the manner which he has found to be best 
adapted for the Home market. 

2iid. Major Ilannay's praiseworthy exertions to bring these 
valuable grasses into the notice they n orit are well known 
to you and, I believe, to the Board of Revenue. Having put 
himself into communication with Mr. William Sangster of 
London, he was solicited by that gentleman to prepare and 
send home half a ton of the grass cleaned and packed like one 
of the samples previously sent. By great perseverance, and 
at some expense. Major Ilannay has collected and prepared 
this ({uautity, but considers it best to place it at the disposal 
of the Board of Revenue and Government, for which purpose 
he has made it over to me, with the correspondence on the 
subject that took place between Mr. Sangster and himself. 

3rd. I beg to annex herewith copy of Major Hannay’s 
letter to my address, and extracts from the communications 
of Mr. Sangster referred to therein. 
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4th. A portion of tlie contents of the hales was raised in 
a spot of ground near the Jail, enclosed by iny predecessor 
and retained by me for experimental cultivation of this de¬ 
scription. 

.5th. Rather more than three bighas or just about an acre 
of this plot is planted with Rheea, which last season gave 
seven Indian muns of fibre, the whole of which I made over 
to Major Hannay in aid of the experiment, and it is now in¬ 
cluded in the bales sent down. 

Cth. It is not necessary for me to enter into any distjui- 
sition in regard to the nature of these fibres which have been 
reported on and noticed by scientific gentlemen and learned 
Societies. There can be no question, either, as to their value 
when properly prepared; but in regard to the extension of 
cultivation of the Rheea to meet the probable demands of the 
Home market I would venture to suggest the expediency of 
some assistance being given on the part of the (jovernment. 

7th. I believe the best method would be for Government 
to offer a premium of so much a ton on all that is produced 
for three or four years. At present the cultivation is restricted 
to a particular class, the Dooms or fishermen, and the only 
use made of the fibre is in the manufacture by them of nets. 
For this purpose the fibre sells in the bazar at as much as 
8 annas the seer. The price is high only because the quan¬ 
tity raised and required has hitherto been so small, but to 
introduce its more general cultivation it woidd, I think, be 
necessary to hold out at first a greater inducement than the 
price offered by Mr. Sangster. To offer a premium would 
be better than to have an experimental Government farm, for 
there is no mystery in the process of rearing the plant, and 
the premium would stimulate the ryotts equally with the 
speculator. 

I have &c. 

Dibrogiiur : (Sd.) E. T. Dai.ton, 

]si March, 1853. (hiUector. 
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To Captain' E. T. Dai^tox, 

Collector of Luekimpore, Dibrooghur. 

Sir,—1 beg leave to acquaint you that from the produce 
of the Jail and my own garden, together with what I have 
procured from the Meerees near Dibrooghur, I have now by 
me about half a ton weight of the llheea (China) and Bmhmeria 
grass, which, with a view to its being brought forward as an 
article of value in the Englisli Market, I am anxious to dis¬ 
pose of in the manner most likely to answer this object; 
and as I have already brought to the notice of Government, 
through the Board of Revenue, the method of cultivating 
and preparing these fibres, and my wish to do all in my 
power to introduce their flax or hemp to the notice of ma¬ 
nufacturers in England, I think I can do nothing better 
than to enclose you two letters I have lately received from 
Mr. Win. Sangster of London, to whom I sent last year a 
small ipiantity of Rheea and Bichmeria grass, and to pro¬ 
pose that the present crop should be sent either to that 
gentleman, or direct to any East India Broker in London, 
who would test the real value of these fibres in the market. 

2nd. You will observe that Mr. Sangster offers to pay 
£20 per ton for any ipiautity in Calcn ta. This, however, 
lor an article which approaches so nearly in quality to the 
best flax, is a low price ; and when I assure you that under 
the method of preparation adopted by the Chinese and my¬ 
self it costs at least 5 Rupees per maiind, you will see that 
it can scarce be sent to Calcutta at the price offered; however, 
it is to be hoped that some cheaper method of preparation 
from the stalk may yet be adopted, in which case, consider¬ 
ing the advantages of such quantities of available land in 
Upper Assam, I venture to say the Rheea would under-sell 
all other flax in the Home market. 

1 beg to add that there are 15 Bales made up as Mr. 
Sangster suggests; 10 of these are Rheea (Chinese) grass and 
.5 of the Boehmeria grass or hemp. With regard to Mr. 
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Sangster’s letters, %yhicli are enclosed in original, you are at li¬ 
berty to send them as they are, or to make such extracts as 
you may think proper from them. 

1 have, &c., 

Dibrooghur : (Sd.) S. F. Hannay. 

'2Ath February, 1853. Comdg. at Dibrooghur. 


To Major Hannay, 

Dear Sir, —I have to return you many thanks for the 
handsome present you have made me of 5 bales of Rheea, 
the first that have ever been imported into the country, 
(through the letter from Colonel Jenkins addressed to 
Messrs. Cantor and Co.) 

I cannot by this mail send you ail the information 1 could 
wish, having received the bales only a few days since, and 
have only been enabled to get a small quantity hackled, but ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of my broker there will be a very 
extensive market for this article which, no doubt, will soon 
become one of great importance to India. 

Dr. Wallich h.is seen it and is much pleased, and I have 
just received a note from him dated August 5th, in which he 
says—“ The Rheea fibre you showed me is indeed a vast a- 
chievement. I am entitled to speak decisively in this matter 
because I utterly failed in producing the article as did one far 
greater than me, namely, the celebrated Dr. Roxburgh ; so 
much more credit is due to Col. Jenkins and to Major 
Hannay for their complete success.” 

The samples that I received in 1850, from Messrs. Cantor 
and Co., and which I understood wen; forwarded by you, 
were unfortunately destroyed by being saturated with bilge 
water rendering them rotten, otherwise we should have made 
some experiments with them. 

Having determined to abandon the original idea of making 
a very beautiful article to compete with silk, id’ter three years 
of trouble and expense, I have fallen back upon flax and 
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liemp, where the market is much larger, and I can sell as much 
as you please to grow; but the price would not be quite so 
high, and if I pay freight, insurance and all charges, I could 
give you ^20 per ton delivered in Calcutta, and which price 
with all expenses would not leave me much margin. 

The best of the kinds in the 4 bales is the enclosed sam¬ 
ple ; the stinging nettle would not fetch a remunerating 
price and the kind that has been wetted had better be left 
in its original state like enclosed sample. 

I should be glad if you could forward me 10 tons as soon as 
possible, and if 3 'ou will have the kindness to inform me by 
next mail, if possible, how the cultivation is to be managed, as 
I see by the letter from Col. Jenkins to Messrs. Cantor and 
Co. that you do not intend dealing in the article yourself, and 
I presume the natives xvould cultivate on their own account. 
]?ut I write to Messrs. Cantor and Co, by this mail more fully 
on this subject;—at all events I hope and trust no time will 
be lost. 

In the b Pack:iges, one was packed the full length, 

; this is the pre¬ 
ferable way. I need scarcely say that cverj' thiiig depends 
upon the quality of the Rheea and the cleanl}' way in which 
it is got up; the bale packed full-length, in my opinion, was 
every tiling to be desired. 

Awaiting j our’s, &c. 

(Sd.) WinniAM Sangstek. 

London : August, 1852. 



Extract of a Letter from Mb. William Sangsteb, of 
London, dated'2Aih December, 1852. 

“ I have just received your letter of the 5th October, and 
although you say you cannot enter into the speculation of 
cultivation of the Rheea in a commercial manner, I am much 
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gratified to find you will still continue to rear it, and that you 
will shortly be able to ship me another half ton, and I trust 
that tlie expense that it costs to cultivate and prepare similar 
to the 6 bales would be much lessened by its being carried on, 
on a large scale. Depend upon it, its only a question of time, 
it must come into the market. I have shown it to several of 
our flax spinners, and they one and all admire it very much, 
and are only waiting to receive a quantity to begin upon. 1 
must tell you that one fl!>x merchant in London wants me 
to take his contract for one hundred tons, but acting under 
the advice of our £. I. Broker, who suvs it is of no use taking 
contracts, as he will take upon hin s'^ii to say he will sell 
any quantity, however large, at pul s.ile. 

“I have consulted w'ith our Kngin-er who prepared all 
our China grass so beautifully, and he says your samples are 
equal to the best sorts from China; and, by the bye, I have 
several bales of that article eominsr direct from Shanghai, 
which I am told is the cheapest market, bciiij, determined to 
get all the information possible relative to llheea. 

“ The question now arises how is the Rh( ca to be cultivated 
I have been advised to join a few capitalist' ' > form a small 
Company; the capital required would not oe • .J by fol¬ 

lowing your example, going on quietly, I tlrnk w .aid be the 
best plan, as it must be done with dctermi.iation, an.« with¬ 
out fearing to lose a few hundred pounds at the outset. At all 
events I will await your next shipment, as it is in the capa¬ 
city of importer that I think we should stand and let our 
larger manufacturers do the rest, precisely the same as is 
done in the flax and hemp market, of which between three 
and four millions pounds sterling worth is annually imported 
into England ; only look at this enormous sum, and it seems 
perfectly ridiculous that we cannot import Rheea from India. 

(True Copies) 

(Sd.) H. Vetch. 

Offff, Rev. Commr. 



arom^ponti^iue anu S'^lcctiono. 


THE PLANT YIELDING THE “RICE PAPER” OF CHINA. 

Erlrud of it Idler from .1, C. IJowniNo, Ksu., 0 / llong-Kong, dated 
loth August, 1S.V2, to l)ii. F. .J. Moi at, Caleiitln. 

You m:i_v porbaps liavc scrn In' the uewsjiapcrs that we have, at 
length, Miceei'tled in proenring living specimens of tlie plant from the 
pith of nl.ieh the enrious suhstauee known as “ Riee paper” is pre- 
pareil, niii! u> ilie subject may not bo without interest to you and 
your frim.ls, J mail niy.-,elf of Capt. Tiirnbuirs return to India to 
forward to \ f)u a smal) jiacket containing a few pieces of the said 
pith as it c-iijieiirs when the bark and wood are detached, and before 
it i^ prepared for cutting into jiaper. 

I aiii not yet in posses'ioii of suflicient information to be able to 
explain cxadly the )iroerss of cutting the jiaper, but it appears that 
these pieces of )iitl< are first converted into cylinders (by what 
means wtt know not, but 1 possess one of the eylinders), and a sharp 
instrunieni being then employed, the cylinders arc cut into thin sheets 
following the curve of the material wbicb is thus, as it were, uurol- 

h. li like a papyrus. 

The ge^ I'l'id si/.e of these cylinders, as exposed for sale, is three 
'll. .ics long aii.l .diont one inch in diameter, yielding sheets of three 

i. e'l'i s '.pur.ie; tin sc are used in enormous quantities by the 
(.'li’.nese for the manufacture of artificial flowers. 

01' the live plants 1 procured, two have been forwarded to Sir 
Win. Hooker, and two others go to England by the next mail steam¬ 
er. I am in hopes of obtaining other speciinens however, in which 
ruse 1 shall have innch pleasure in sending one to the Botanical 
Garden at Calcutta. 

THE TUKAEE AS A GOOD LOCALITY FOR RAISING EXOTIC COTl'ON. 

Extrad of rt Utter from A. C. Wilson, Esu., C. 8., dated Moradabad, 
1 7lh HepfeMber, 18.’)2. 

I have just returned from examining my Cotton Plantation in the 
heart of the Turraee. We have had a very heavy rainy season, 

I 
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and there is an impression throughout the district, that when the 
rains are heavr, cotton plants in the Turraee arc ruined by the 
wet. This I dare say is the case when the water is allowed to 
lodge about the roots of the plants, but so far from the heavy 
rains injuring my plants I never saw finer j)lanth in my life. They 
are 5 feet high, and I am certain that they will give a large crop. 
I regret from the bottom of my heart, that I had no good seed 
to sow, and that my labor should have been thrown away on 
common country cotton; still, I have leanit something,—that the 
Turraee is the country in which American seed is most likely 
to succeed. There is always moisture enough to bring the plants 
to maturity, and this season proves that cotton can stand any 
amount of rain without injury. 


GARDENING OPERATIONS AT SEALKOTE IN THE PUNJAUU. 

Extract of a letter from Captain P. C. Bchsett, dated fiialkute, I2(h 

June, 1S52. 

I was much pleased by your kind remembrance of me in send¬ 
ing the cuttings of Poinseltia, which arrived three days ago in e.x- 
cellent order. I have no doubt but that they will nil grow, and even 
the yams that they were in arc all throwing out roots, and will be an 
acquisition, for I have seen none of the sort up here. There is a 
great taste for gardening at this best of stations, and the soil is 
most favorable. The only fruit trees that have come up of those 
you sent me are 8 Strawberry, 2 Vine, 1 Mulberry, and some Wal¬ 
nuts ; the others take a much longer time, and may germinate in the 
rains. I found not above 1 per cent of the Cotton and Maize ger¬ 
minated. I hope soon to receive the South Australian seeds you have 
promised me. I have plenty of Fuchsias of sorts, and Geraniums 
grown from seed, and I have some large Lavender Plants in flower, 
which is unusual I believe. This is a good place for Strawberries, 
I hear of gardens yielding 2 and 3 seers daily; the common Peach 
here is the flat China Peach. I cannot get the Teak seed to germi¬ 
nate here. I have very fine Beet roots; I find that by sowing a croji 
in March, I have it during the whole of the hot season; this is I 
believe not generally known, as it is looked upon as a cold weather 
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crop; Mangel Wurzel would do well here, but the natives never feed 
their cattle on roots. My garden is very gay now with Asters from 
Cashmere, and originally, I suppose, from China; also Convolvuli, 
Balsam, I’etunea, &c. 


Sealkute : bth August, 1852. 

Yours of the 22nd July reached me three days ago, and the seeds 
of the Victoria regia arrived this morning, for which accept my very 
best thanks. I hope they will germinate; if so, I intend to introduce 
them to the Lake of Cashmere, in which a great variety of Lotus 
flourish. The Australian seeds are also in the ground. 1 am sorry 
to say that alt the Poinsettias died after throwing out healthy shoots, 
so I despair of succeeding with them. I attribute their death to the 
very damp hot weather we have had lately. ^ never saw such hea \7 
rain in my life, D inches fell in about 6 hours. I am sorry I cannot 
send you any seeds of the Fuchsias. 1 had about 20 plants well up, 
but they all perished from the same cause that killed the Poinsettias. 

I received the seeds from Dr. Jauieison, and I have no doubt you 
could obtain a supj»ly by writing to him ; there were two sorts. I 
said in my last letter that I could not get the Teak seeds to germi¬ 
nate though five months in the ground, and at Jullundur they all 
came up within 3 mouths; I find now that one has germinated. 1 
have seen in the District some very promisir-; fields of Cotton from 
the seed you sent me to Peshawur; the natives are much pleased 
with it. 

AGKI-HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS AT LEIA ON THE INDUS. 

lixlract of a letter from Capt. G. E. IIollings, dated 13l/i Sngt. 1852. 

The supply of American vegetable seeds reached me this morn¬ 
ing ; I have little doubt of their proving as good as usual. We had 
splendid Artichokes (large globe) last year, and have established 
Asparagus beds; in fact all the vegetables have been excellent ex¬ 
cept the Celery. None of the fruit-stones and seeds you sent me liave 
germinated yet, nor have I had better success with some that I 
received from Lucknow and from England. I will go on sowing at 
intervals of a fortnight and shall hit the proper time and method at 
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last. The Cotton plants from American seed promise very well; 
they are just coming into blossom and bearing. I think the 
Punjab will be found a good Cotton producing country; the 
seed is sown the end of March or beginning of April, and 
the Cotton gathered in November and December. The natives adopt 
exactly the same plan as the Americans do regarding planting, water¬ 
ing, ploughing, manuring, &c., &c. There are some jiromising lields 
of indigenous Cotton of which I will send you good samples in time. 
Do not lose any oj)portunity of sending me fruit-stones or seeds of any 
kind, and also seeds of flowering shrulis. 1 have the finest collection 
of Convolvolus in full flower that 1 have ever seen ; hut I have ap¬ 
parently lost the blue iind searlct I])omea; at h‘ast it has not come 
U)) yet; there is however no occasion to des])air, for in (his country 
seeds self-sown remain in the ground without injury until the 
period of germinating fftives. No English flower that has borne seed 
has ever been lost, lean send you seeds of Melons—musk and water 
—grown in this })art of the world, and also of the Tobacco, if they 
would be acceptable. 1 have also got some round wheat grown from 
seed said to have been brought by a j)ilgrim from IMecca. I could 
give yon some of the acclimated American Cotton seed ; I have had 
small quantities sown in difterent places and in different kinds of 
soil; as we have had a favorable season it may happen that useful 
results may be deducted from the experiments. 

P.S .—I have several specimens of MQddar fibre and thread much 
better than those I scut to Calcutta, but do not send any ns the 
season is a])]iroaching when they say the fibre attains j)erfection and 
is most fitted to be manufactured. I will send you specimens. 


REPORT ON ENGLISH BVI.IIS RECEIVED FROM THE SOCIETY. 

Extract of a Utter from Lieut.-Coi.os'i;i. Geo. Conokeve, C. B., il. ,M. 
29f/« Ueoiment, Diniqtore, dated \7lh AmjusI, 1852. 

I have the pleasure to inform the Society that nearly the whole 
of the English bulbs received by me last autumn, when at Mee¬ 
rut, germinated and flourished remarkably well. Some of the 
Hyacinths were placed in glasses, which did not do so well ns those 
in pots; all of the other bulbs were planted in pots. It was very 
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late in the season wlien I received them, and consequently t had not 
the satisfaction of seei ig them all in flower, my lleginient having been 
most unexpectedly ordered down to this station,—Uinapore. The 
Hyacinths and Crocusses were in flower when I left, and considering 
the lateness of the season when planted, and the proverbial cold¬ 
ness of the winter at Meerut, I had every reason to be well satisfied 
with the result. The Tulips promised most favorably, and were 
showing buds. 

UUPORT ON SEEDS RECEIVED FROM THE SOCIETY. 

Extract of a h tU r from I)n. .Ions Maitland,/. oiysooyKr, r/a Muctul, 
dated \2th Anyust, 

Of the large snjijily of flower seeds received last year, Antir¬ 
rhinum, llalsaui, Chrysautheumin, Esclioltzia, Ipoiuea, Lupin, Mar- 
tynia, Xolana, M’all-flowcr, Sw'cet Peas, Mignonette, and Sweet Wil¬ 
liams alone vegetated. Escholtzia, Lupins, Sweet Peas, AVall-flower, 
and Sweet AVilliam have not flowered. Antirrhinum and Martynia 
threw out small flowers in December, but did not form seed. This 
year the flowers are much larger and seed is forming. I think 
therefore that most, if not all, the flower seeds should be sown by 
the end of July at latest. As none of the seeds which I kept 
have vegetated this year I have lost the best season. 

The American vegetable seeds came up > cry well, and the Beet¬ 
root was far finer than any I have seen in India. The Cape seeds 
did not do so well, but this was perhaps owing to the soil not being 
properly prepared, in which they were placed. 


HORTirri.TVR.il. OPERATIONS .VT BHAUGULPORE. 

Extract of a lell<r from I'li. .Ia.mf.s Ai.lan, dated 7th September, 1852. 

1 have had my first dish of pens a few days back, from seed 
sown about the nth August; this is the earliest we have ever had here, 
and I am rather surprised at getting a crop, owing to the unfavor¬ 
able state of the weather—viz., heavy rain and intense heat. I sowed 
them in ridges, but, ns an experiment, left them totally uncovered. 
From this I think we might ensure regular crops of early peas by 
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sowing in the raiddle of May, throughout J unc, July, and August; and 
this with the Beans, which you say ouglit to be sown at the end of 
May, would ensure ns of a good supply of vegetables during those 
mouths when we are worst supplied. 

I must try this year a new plan with the English flower seeds, as 
last year I succeeded but poorly ; not more than two dozen kinds out 
of the number sent germinating, and those of the most rommon. 1 
have had prepared a large hot-bed with its cucumber frame, and 
with this aid I trust to succeed better. 

The seed from the different Squash of last year I jilanted this 
year about the end of July, and I have them now in flower and fruit 
just two months earlier than last year; the earlier Bush Sipiash 
seems to be very hardy. 


Bhavguljpore : Sfh Xorember, 18;V2. 

We are now as you maj- suppose in the fidl swing of gardening 
operations, and every thing in much greater advance than last 
year, as you may judge from the exhibition at our flower and vege¬ 
table shew which took place on the 29th October. .Vmongst the 
vegetables were seen. Peas, Cauliflowers, really beautiful specimens 
of various kinds of American Squash, Knolekol, large English 
Beet from seed you sent me. Onions, Eschallots, Tomatoes, Arti¬ 
chokes (Jerusalem), Lettuce and flner Radishes, both red and white, 
than I have ever seen in Covent Garden market. These principal vege¬ 
tables have been all raised from English seed and prove that hitherto 
we have always sown too late in the season; it is true that we had 
no heavy rain during the October gale, but even if this had been 
the case, the vegetables were all so far advanced that, with common 
care, no damage to them could have occurred. I fancy that even in 
Calcutta you cannot be much more advanced than we arc here. 
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On the Climate and Vegetation of the Temperate and Cold liegione of 

East Nepal and the Sikkim Himalaya Mountains. By J. D. IIookkr, 

M.D., T.i..a.—(Iteprinted from the Journal of the IIorticultuhal 

Society op London, Vol. VII. Part 1, p. C9.) 

Concluded from page 65. 

It is now iny purpose to enter into some details respecting the tempera¬ 
ture and climate of the tree zones of the Sikkim Himalaya, to which the 
llhododendrons arc chiefly confined. 'J'ho information on this head is not so 
satisfactory as is desirahle, owing to the want of a series of obsorrations hav¬ 
ing been continued throngliout the year anywhere, except at Darjiling 
itself, and there hut for a few hours daily through ono year. The mean 
annual temperature of that locality at 7,000 feet may he considered as very 
nearly 55'’, prohahly rather below than above it, this result being deduced 
from the daily maxima and minima, which, 1 think, gives too high a result, 
from local causes which I shall hereafter explain. The monthly means, on 
the other hand, vary much year by year, and with small differences of posi¬ 
tion, owing chiefly to the variable amount and unequal distribution of the 
rain-fall and cloud, and the great power of the sun's rays when unobstructed. 
The wonderful equality of tcmiieraturc throughout the 24 hours from May 
till October, is only disturbed by the sun’s rays, which raise the thermometer 
20^ in a very few minutes, and sometimes for an equally short period of the 
whole day. During the height of the rains the mean temperature varies but a 
few tenths of a degree (June 61-2°, .Inly 61’4°, August fil'/'’), and there is no 
radiation by night of any consequence. Whilst, therefore, a short sunshine 
raises the thermometer for a few minutes 10° abov' the mean of the 24 hours, 
the minimum thermometer never fulls more than .‘1° to 4° below the same 
mean, whence it fidlows that the mean of the whole day cannot be indicated by 
that of the maximum and minimum, as shown by a self-registering thermo¬ 
meter. Again, the maximum of heat occurs during the rains very generally 
before noon, often before 10 a..v., the forenoon being the least cloudy purt 
of tho day, and the fogs that obstruct the sun's rays afterwards being both 
denser and of much greater perpcndirular height than is supposed usual with 
this phenomenon. Cloudless afternoons aro very rare in any' month, and 
quite unknown during the warm ones, so that the mean yearly temperatures 
of 10 A M. and 4 p.m. coincide within half a degree (10 a.»i. 56''2“, 4 p.si. 
56'7“), dilfering as much as 2" in the month of February only. In tho cold 
weather, again, the maximum occurs in the afternoon. The mean tempera¬ 
ture of the year coincides nearly with the 8 a.m. temperature, as far as 1 can 
ascertain. 

My own observations wore taken hourly at Darjiling, for, on the average, 
18 hours of tho day, during the rainy season of 1848, with many breaks how- 
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ever. From tbe end of October, 1848, to tbe latter part of January, 1846,1 
was travelling in Fast Nepal and in Sikkim between tbe elevations of 4,006 
and 17,000 feet. January, February, and April of 184!), 1 spent near Darjil¬ 
ing ; March on the plains at the foot of the bills. From the beginning of 
May till Christmas, 1849, was wholly spent in travelling at all elevations 
above 4,000 feet, and chiefly in regions above 6,000 feet, for several months 
between 12,000 and 14,000 feet; during September at 15,400 foot, and in 
October I spentafew days at 16,700 to 17,000 feet. The spring of lS50(Janu- 
ary to May) was passed in and about Darjiling. During all tho.se excursions 
I made the study of climate second alone to botany. 1 recurJi il ob-ervations 
at certain hour.s, which were those adopted at tlie Calcutta Observatory (5’ 
due south of Sikkim), and at many of which hour.s my friend, J. .Muller, 
Esq., made com)iarative observations of prcssuri-, temperature, and wet-bulb 
at Darjiling. .My lirst proceeding, after halting or camping, was to bang tbo 
instruments in a very accessible place screened from radiatimi ; and I endea¬ 
voured to observe hourly, when at liberty to do so isolated observations in 
such circumstances being generally useless. 1 have taken the resiilt.s of tbo 
comparision of a multitude of such observations, with eoinrideiit ones at 
Calcutta and Darjiling, as the basis of my calculations for tbe temperature, 
&c., of the zones above 7,000 feet, checking them by various methods that 
suggested tbemsclvc.s. The comi>utatinns in many eases arc excessively 
complicated and laborious, but during my stay in Sikkim 1 was materially 
assisted in this, as well as in the preliminary calculation of several hundred 
altitudes by barometer, by Mr. Muller, the experienced accountant of tbe 
Calcutta .Mint, to whose friend-hip I am very largely indebted, and but for 
whose, generous aid and encouragement I should }ierbajis never have under¬ 
taken tbe di-tracting ta-d; of working out general results from tbe materiabs 
1 accumulated. These broken scries of comparative observations have, if 
Buflleicntly numerous, a value when projicrly reduced, and arc indispensiblo 
to the horticulturist; they give, within certain limits, the diflcrimcc of tem¬ 
perature due to tbo difl'erence of altitude for tbo month in which they are 
taken; and if a few days of several months, or a cun.dderablo portion of 
cither equinoctial month f.Mandi or October), arc spent at one place, tbo 
results give useful approximations to tbo mean annual temperature. 

Tbe results thus obtained have been cheeked by ground temperature, taken 
by burying a brass tube 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in cxpo.sed soil, sinking in a 
slip of wood, a thermometer whoso bulb is well ]>added with wool. This, 
after a few hour.-i, indicates the temperature of the soil, which has a deiinito 
relation to the mean temperature of the month, and further, has an obvious 
practical application to the growth of plants. (Such a tube and thermomotor 
I usually caused to be sunk wherever 1 halted, if even for one night, except 
during the height of the rains, which are so heavy that they communicate to 
the earth a tem]>erature sometimes above that of the air. I canAot too con- 
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iidnutly recommend this simple plan to travellers, for the double purpose of 
getting an apjiroximation to the mean monthly temperature by a few obser¬ 
vations, and of finding that of the soil. One such observation is worth a 
hundred of such as are paraded in the works of travellers, as taken with a 
tliorraomoter hung inside a tent, or to a tree, &c., the majority of which are 
not worth recording. With rogar.l to other observations, the wet bulb and 
barometer wore invariably registered with the teraperaturo, and minimum 
spirit thermometer sot every night. Of maximum thermometers I tried 
many, but never kept one long in working order. A radiating thermometer 
in a parabolic reflector, and others placed on cotton and grass, were fro- 
qneutly exposed, and 1 found no material difference between that laid on 
cotton and that in the reflector. The black-balb thermometer was often ob¬ 
served, and a large series of .ontinometer observations taken; these have not 
been computed, nor the dew-points from the wet-bulb temperatures, the cor¬ 
rection (p-T) always re(iuired at considerable elevations being laborious. 1 
have, however, compated as many as to convince me that the cultivator may 
assume the mean state of humidity given for Darjiling, whirh I have com¬ 
puted (on monthly means of 1,835 observations), as applicable to both the 
upper zones—the difference of humidity between 7,000 and 14,000 feet being 
that the excessive rain-fall of the lower station and great capacity for mois¬ 
ture of the lower warmer strata, do not extend proportionally to the upper, 
whoso cooler atmosphere, however, holds less vapour in snspensiou. In all 
three zones the atmosphere i.a generally well loaded w’ith humidity. 

Oislrilinfiun of Temperalnro in the Three Zones .—A remarkable unifor¬ 
mity prevails throughout the year at the lower zone, there being, at 7,000 
feet, but 22'’ difference between the mean temperatures of the hottest and 
coldest months ; whilst in Dondon, with a lower m .n temperature, the equi¬ 
valent diiVcrenee i.s 27°. In the second (middle zone) at 11,000 feet this dif¬ 
ference is equal to that of Ixmdon. In the upper it is still greater, the climate 
becoming excessive at 15,000 feet, where the difference amounts to 30'' at least. 

Ili'tween (>,000 and 10,000 feet, /. e. throughout the first zone, J find the 
mean animal temperature decreasing with the clev.ation at the rate of l°to 
l•vcry 320 foot. 

Between 10,000 and 14,000 feet at one 1° to every .".lO feet 

And between 14,000 and IH.OOO feet at I" t' every 400 feet. 
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15,000 feet being the limit of perpetual snotr whore tliat phenomenon ad¬ 
vances farther south in Sikkim, and 1,9,000 fret the limit of perpetual snow 
in Tibet. Supposing the same law to apply (which I exceedingly doubt) to 
heights above 1.9,000 feet, 2° would be the mean annual temperature of the 
summit of Kinchinjunga, altitude 2S,178 feet, the loftiest known spot on the 
globe. 

The upper limit of phenogamic vegetation coincides with a mean tempe¬ 
rature of 30° on the south flank of Kinchinjunga, and of 22' in Tibet; in both 
cases animals and perennial-rooted herbaceous ])Iants are to be found at eleva¬ 
tions corresponding to these mean temperatures, and even at higher eleva¬ 
tions in slieltered localities. I have assumed the decrease of temperature 
fur a corresponding amount of elevation to be gradually less in aseendiug 
(r.-320 feet at 6,000 to 10,000 feet, and l‘'=400 feet at 1-1,000 to 
18,000 feet). My observations appear to prove this, but 1 do not regard 
them as conclusive ; supposing them to be so, 1 attribute it to a com¬ 
bination of various causes, especially to the increased elevation and yet 
unsnowed condition of the mass of land elevated above 16,000 feet ; also 
to the greater amount of sunshine there, and to the lc.s.scr dcn.«ity and 
height of the fogs which obstruct the sun’s rays at all elevations, in corro¬ 
boration of this, I may mention that the difference of temperature is much 
less in summer than in winter, 1° of I'ahr. being equivalent to only 2.')0 feet 
in January lictween 7,000 and 13,000 feet, and to upwards of 400 feet in July. 
Again, at Darjiling (7,500 feet) the temperature hardly ever rises ubuvi! 70’ 
in the summer months, yet it often rises even higher in Tibet at 12,000 to 
14,000 feet. On the other hand, the winters, and winter-nights e^pcci!^lly, 
arc disproportionately cold, the thermometer falling upwards of -10° below the 
Darjiling temperature at 6,000 feet above tliat elevation. 

The diurnal distribution of temperature is equally and similarly affected 
by the pre.scncc of vapour in the three diflerent zones. The lower zone is 
first clouded, because the lower ranges, of 6,000 to 10,000 feet, first rceeivo 
the diurnal chargo of vapour-loaded southerly winds ; the middle gets more 
of the sun's rays, and the upper mure still. 1 hough the summer days of tho 
upper zone are warmer than their elevation would indicate, the nights are not 
proportionally colder ; for the light mist of 14,(M)0 feet, which rejilaces the 
dense fog of 7,000 foot, cffoctually obstructs nocturnal radiation, though it is 
less an obstacle to solar radiation. Clear nights, be it observed, arc as rare 
at 14,000 as at 7,000 feet, tho nights being rainy, if windy ; or if calm, cold 
currents descend from the mountains, condensing tho moist vapours of tho 
valleys, whoso narrow floors are at sunrise bathed in mist at all elevations in 
Sikkim. Tlic rise and dispersion of these dense masses, and their collection 
and recondensation on tho mountains in the morning, is one of tho most 
magnificent phenomena of the Himalaya, when viewed from a proper 
elevation ; it commences as soon as the sun appears on the horizon. 
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The mean daiJy range of tlic thermometer at 7,000 feet ie 13° in cleared spots, 
but considerably less in wooded, and certainly one-third less in the forest it¬ 
self. At 11,000 feet it amounts to about 20°, and at 13,000 feet to 27° (Lon¬ 
don ]7‘0°). These values vary widely in the different months, being much 
less in the summer or rainy months. 


At 7,000fcot it amounts to S°-9° in Aug. and Sept., and 17° in Dec. 
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Temperature of the Earth. —This, at 2.^ to 3 feet depth, varies with the 
tuni)icraturc of the month, but i.s hardly affected by the diurnal variation, 
c.'cccpt in extreme cases. In summer, throughout the rains. May to Octo¬ 
ber, the temperature i.s that of the mouth, which is imparted by the rain 
to the depth of 11 feet during severe continued falls (of 0 to 12 inches a 
day), oil which occa.sinns 1 have seen the buried thermometer indicating a 
temperature above the mean of the month. Again, in the winter months, 
Itaeemhor and .January, it stands 5° above the monthly mean ; in November 
and February 4' to H" ; in March it is a little below the mean temperature 
of the month, and in October above it; April and May being sunny, it stands 
above their mean temperature ; June to September a little below the mean 
temperature of each respectively. 

In the middle and upper zones the sunk thermometer always stands con¬ 
siderably above the mean of the month, the sun’s rays being more powerful 
and frcQucntly felt, the rain less; and the earth, being cooled less by noc¬ 
turnal radiation than it is wanned by solar, accumulates heat to a certain 
depth. Thus in .January, at 13,000 feet, 1 have found it 17° above the mean 
temperature, though the soil was frozen hard for 16 inches ; and in July, at 
the same elevation, T'O" above the mean temperature. In August I have 
seen it -f- ti" at 12,000 feet, in September •+■ 7'4° at 15,400 feet, and in Octo¬ 
ber -f 12° at 10',b00 feet ; in .July -f- 7 6° at 12,S00 feet, and in October 
-)-10'.')° at the same spot; in l)eccraber-J-9° at 13,500 feet with several inches 
of frozen soil. It is probable that the intense winter cold of the upper zone 
dues not materially affect the soil at 3 feet depth, for there is always a suffi¬ 
ciently deep covering of snow after the second week of January to protect 
the soil from excessive cold. 

Solar Kaditttiott .—From a multitude of desultory observations withtho 
black bulb thermometer, 1 conclude that at 7,000 feet, 67° above the tem¬ 
perature of the air is the average maximum effect of the sun’s rays on a 
black bulb thermometer’' throughout the year, amounting rarely to -f 70° 
and -f 80° in tho summer months, and more frequently in the winter. These 

* l^rom the mean of vory many observatioiiK 1 flnil thatlO* is the average difference between 
two otherwiav equal and »imtUr white and black bulb thermometers at the level of vhe sea. 
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results, though greatly' above what ore obtained at Calcutta, are not much, if 
at all, above what prevail at the foot of the hills, and up the Gangrtic valley. 
This effect is greatly increased with the elevation At 10,00(t feet, in 
December, at 9 a.m., I saw it mount to 132' with a diff. of -J- 94°, whilst 
the temperature of shaded snow hard by was 22° ; at 13,100 feet, in Janu¬ 
ary, at 9 A M., it has stood at 9S°, diftl -j- 6’S-2°, and at 10 a.m. at 114°, 
<liff.-t-81’4°, whilst the radiating thermometer on the snow had fallen at 
sunrise to 0-7°. In December, at 13J500 feet, 1 have seen it 110°, diff. + 84° ; 
at 11 a.ji., 11,500 feet, 122°, diff. -|- 75°. In November, 9 a.m., at 13,,500 feot, 
112°, diff. + 82°. This is but a small selection from many, of the extraordi- 
nary power of solar radiation in the coldest months at great elevations. It 
is accompanied by a great increase of solar light, as I found by means of the 
black glass photometer. 

Two phenomena jiarticularly obstruct the solar light and heat—the cloud- 
and fog from the end of .May till October, and the hare from February to 
May. On the former I have dwelt sufficiently at length. Two nionth.s alone aro 
usually clear, one before and one after the rains, when the air, though still hu¬ 
mid, is transparent. The haze has never been fully explained, though a well- 
known phenomenon. On the plains of India, at the foot of the hills, it 
begins generally in the forenoon of the cold season, with the rise of the west 
wind, and, in February especially, obscures the sun’s disc by noon ; fre¬ 
quently it lasts throughout the 24 hours, and is usually arcompanied by 
great dryness of the atmosphere. It gradually diminishes in ascending ; it 
cannot be said to prevail at 7,<i0() feet, and 1 have never experienced it at 
10,000. At 7,000, however, it very often, in April, obscunis the snowy ranges 
30 miles off, which are bright and defined at sunrise, and cither pale away or 
become of a lurid yellow-red, according to the density of this haze, as they 
disappear at 10 a.»i. I believe it alw:iy.s accompauies a 8.\V. wind and dry 
atmosphere in Sikkim. 

Nocturnal Radiation .—This is even a more difficult phenomenon for the 
traveller to estimate than solar radiation, the danger of exposing instruments 
at night being always great in wild countries. 1 liave used the parabolic re¬ 
flector and white cotton most frequently, and find no material difference in 
the means of many observations of each, though often 1° to 2° in individual 
ones. 'Avoiding radiation from surrounding objects is very difficult, espe¬ 
cially in wooded countries. I have also tried the radiating power of grass 
and the earth ; the latter generally is lower, the former higher than the 
thermometer exposed on cotton or in the reflector, but much depends on the 
surface of the herbage and soil. Snow radiates the most powerfully of any 
substance I have tried; in one instance, at 13,000 feet, in January, the ther¬ 
mometer on snow foil to 0-2°, which was 10-8° below the temperature at the 
time, grass showing (i-7°, and on another occasion to 1-2°. when the air at 
the time (before sunrise) wa.s 21-2°, and the difference '21.°. I have frequently 
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made this observation, and always with a similar result; it may account for 
the great injury plants sustain from a thin covering of ice on their foliage, 
even when the temperature is but little below the freezing point. 

The power of terrestrial radiation increases with the elevation, as does 
solar radiation, but not in an equal proportion. At 7,000 feet there is little 
radiation during the rains ; the nights are almost invariably cloudy—3° to 
4° is the mean maximum, but it is not on one night out of six that there is any 
radiation. From October to December the amount is greater=10° to 12°, 
and from January till May greater still, reaching 15°. During the winter 
months the effect of radiation is often felt throughout the clear days, dew 
forming abundantly at 4,000 to S,(K)0 feet in the shaded bottoms of narrow 
valleys, into which the sun does nut penetrate till 10 a.m., and from which it 
disappears at 3 p. >i. I have seen the thermometer in the reflector fall 12° 
at 10 A St. in a shaded valley. This often produces an anomalous effect, 
rnu.sing the tcinpcrature in the shade to fall after sunrise; for the mists 
which condense in the bottoms of the valleys after midnight disperse after 
sunrise, but long before the sun reaches the valleys, and powerful radiation 
ensues, lowering the surrounding temperature. A fall of 1° to 2° after sun¬ 
rise of air in the shade is hence common in valleys in November and Decem¬ 
ber. The excessive radiation of the winter months often gives rise to a 
curious phenomenon ; it causes the formation of ropious dew on the blanket 
of the traveller’s bed, w'hich radiates to the tent roof, and this inside an 
open or closed tout. 1 have experienced this at various elevations, from 
6,00>i to 1(>,(I00 feet. Whether the ininimum temperature was as high as 50° 
or but little above zero, the effect is the same, except that boar frost or ieo 
forms in the latter case. Another remarkable effect of nocturnal radiation 
is the curl of the alpine Uhododondron leaves in November, which is probably 
due to the freezing and consequent expansion of the water in the upper strata 
of cells exposed to the sky. The first curl is generally repaired by the en¬ 
suing day’s sun, but after two or three nights the leaves become permanently 
curled, and remain so till they fall in the following spring. 

Many alpine plants resist a great degree of radiation; the Cyaiiamlhus, 
es]>ccially, I have observed to be uninjured by a minimum temperature of 31’0° 
lowered 12'0® by radiation, in the month of September, at 15,500 feet j and 
yet this is one of the most delicate as well as beautiful of Himalayan blos¬ 
soms. As a general rule, however, the commencement of the September 
and October radiation is the signal for the extinction of the alpine herbace¬ 
ous vegetation. 

1 have elsewhere said that the nocturnal radiation of the English spring 
months is tlio great obstacle to the cultivation of many Himalayan plants ; it 
is not hence to be inferred that there is no similar amount of radiation in the 
Himalaya, fur, on the contrary, in .\pril its amount is much greater than in 
England, equalling 13° of difference frequently, and I have seen 16° at 7,506 
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feet; but the minimum temperature at the time is 51°, and the absolute 
amount of cold lienee immaterial. The mean minimum of London is 38'0°, 
and when loweri'd 5‘0° by radiation tlie conse<iuent cold is very considerable. 
Mr. Daniell, in his admirable es.say on the climate of London (the perusal of 
which first gave mo an interest in these pursuits), mentions 17° as the maxi¬ 
mum effect of nocturnal radiation ever observed by him ; I hare had 20° 
from the surface of snow, and 1 have registered 4- -f 1-1'0°,l.‘)'5°, and 

1G 0° in April at Darjiling ; nearly as miirh at R,000 feet in I’ebruary ; 
once-j-12-0°, twice-)-13-0°, and ouce-|-14'2° in September at 15,.500 feet; 

10° in October at 16,SOOfcct; -)-11‘0°, -)- 12'0'°, and nearly 4-13’0 ’ in .laiiu- 
ary at 7,000 feet; -f- 10° to 1-1'.'>° repeatedly in February at that elevation, 
and 4- 12° to -)- 14'7° at 10,000 feet in Novcmlicr on several oecasions. 

To conclude, though nocturnal radiation diie.s ooeur frei|ueutly, and has on 
the whole a much more powerful effect in Sikkim than in F.iisland, 1 doubt 
if the mean efteet of all the months in Sikkim would equal that of London, 
from so many more nights being cloudy, which cloudy atmo-sphere, ainl the 
comparatively high temperature of the nocturnal radiating months are what 
a Himalayan vegetation wants in Kiigland. 

ITinds.—Of the Himalayan winds there is little to be said afiVeting the 
horticulturist. The southerly moist, warm current is perennial, except 
during the spring months, when occasional S. \V. .-quails or nioilcratc day 
winds blow. The nights arc usually calm, or return cool winds sweep gtaitly 
down the valleys. The northerly winds arc said to bring snow ; in 1 )i cein- 
ber to February they appear to me to be local phenomena, and arc under 
currents from the snowed reirions, which eonilen-e and freeze the lower 
strata of the main current. Heavy gales occur at the equinoxes in the Hi¬ 
malaya a.s all the world over, but 1 have never experienecd cyclones or hur¬ 
ricanes. Xlidsummer and niidwint..-r arc al.oi generally characterised by 
storm and rain. 

i-ir {‘re.i.iari’. It has long been «urmi.sed that an al|dne vegeta¬ 
tion m;iy owe some of its pceuliaritii's to the diminished atmo.spherie pressure; 
and that the latter being a condition which the gardener cannot supply, he 
can never sueecssfully cultivate aljiino (dants in general. 1 know of no 
foundation for this hypothesis; many plants, natives of the level of the .-ca 
in other parts of the world, and some even of the hot ]dains of Hvngal, ascend 
to 12,(liiU and even 15,000 feet on the Himalaya, unaffected by diinjnisbcd 
pressure. Any quantity of species from low countries may be cultivated, 
and some have been for ages, at 10,000 to 14,000 feel, without change. It is 
the same with man and the lower animals ; innumerable instances may with 
case be adduced of pressure alone inducing no appreciable change, whilst 
there is an absence of any proof to the contrary. The phonomona that ac¬ 
company diminished pressure are the real obstacles to the cultivation of 
alpine plants, of which cold and the excessive climate are jmrhaps tho most 
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formidable. J’lants that grow in localities marked by sudden extremes of 
heat and cold are always very variable in stature, habit, and foliage. In a 
state of nature we say the plants “ accoinmodato themselves"’ to these 
changes, and so tliey do within certain limits ; but for one that survives of 
all the seeds that germinate in thc.se inho.Hpitablc localities, thousands die. 
In our gardens we can neither imitate the conditions of an al]>ino climate, 
nor offer others suited to the ]>lants of such climates. 

Lii/IU. The i>lauts of the different zones arc very differently situated with 
regard to this clement. The forest region, which so uniformly e.xtends to 
1-,(I(I0 feet, shuts out much light from the plants that grow in it, and such 
are generally pale-coloured or white,—as, amongst rhod(>dcndrou.<, U. Uudg- 
soni, U. camcLiinJloriim, H. arj/micum, U. Falroiieri, Aec., 6:e. On the other 
hand, many of the must gorgeously coloured ones abound in the sunniest and 
lightest sjiots, as U. fult/iiis, It. urhorciim, H. Thomsoni. titill it must be 
recollected that many .sjicifies eminently abundant in the sunniest exposures 
are pale llowered. as It. Wit/hUi, li. li. lilac!nniii, and It. 

li/ij/ithii ; and that some gorgeous species are very freijiient in deep woods, 
as li. iirliiiriHia itself, K. Tiiuiiisuiii, It. Imrhalnm, U. cinnaliuriiiuin, and 
that their eolniir is materially le.-.scned, except the shade be unnaturally 
deep It is hem'e dillieult to appreciate the direct initneneu of sunlight on 
the individual plants in the Himalaya. If, on the other hand, we compare all 
the species as there existing, with their congeners in higher latitudes, it 
becomes evident that the balance in favour of gorgeous colouring is greatly 
on the .side (if the Himalaya; which renders it probablo that the more direct 
sun's beam of hit. Jti-’ to has an inilueueo which its slanting rays in 
high latitudes have not. This is a very interesting subject for future investi¬ 
gation ; it cannot be satisfactorily dealt with, e ept by accurately' estimat¬ 
ing the number of coloured species in two well-marked localities. One ro- 
liiarkahle fact has alre.ady come iirominently before me, which is, that the 
U. ri/iiilKin, now (lowering abundantly at Kew, has larger blossoms than 
I ever saw it to have in the Himalaya, but of a jialer hue by far than any of 
the red-coloured series in Sikkim, except If. (i»//m/>oyo«,- Judging from co¬ 
lour alone, 1 should nut have recognised it. May is its ilowering season in its 
native locality, and a purplish red the colour 1 have been accustomed to see it. 

mkkiin Climate an compared tcilh Lumlon .—Tlie colder winters and 
warmer summers arc the prominent diffeivuccs of the Ijondou climate, as the 
following comparison shows:— 

Mean Temp. .luly. January. Range. Mean .Max. 
London . ad'O . . b‘3’‘I . . 30'0 . . 27'‘2 . . 71"0 

Harjiling . OJ’S . . fil'd . . dlH) . . 21'd . . (io'.'J 

.Mean .Min. ICxtremc Max. Ivxtrcii o Min. Extrame lliff. 
London . . 3d'2 . !)d'0 . . -4'5 . . 98'5 

Harjiling. . 38'2 71 '0 . . 25'5 46'5 
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The extreme Darjiling data given liere are not low enough for the 
minimum, or high enough for the maximum ; but they give a xiifficient 
approximation. At 10,000 to 11,000 feet, where most species of rhododendrons 
grow, the climate in its main features of great extremes approaches nearer to 
the English; but the mean temperature (40°) is too low. Our summers aro 
much too hot for the plants of that elevation, and our winters being too mild, 
they make shoots earlier in spring than in the Himalaya, which are cut off 
by frosts in April. Though the temperature is more uniform in Sikkifti, it 
presents one curious anomaly, which is, that an accession of 8° of temperature 
occurs in March, above Eebruary, the parallel of which docs not occur till 
June in England, which is 8° warmer than .May. This brings the rhodo¬ 
dendrons so early into flower at 7,000 feet, and keeps the radiating thermo¬ 
meter always above freezing for the rest of the spring. 

Again, there is in London nearly 20° of average difterenco between the 
day and night temp, of April, and 22° in May,—months wherein 15° and 13° 
are the corresponding D.irjiling difference.s. This i.< a very powerful obsta¬ 
cle to the cultivation out of doors of many otherwise very hardy Himalayan 
plants, which arc impatient of sudden changes, and iiicapahlc of hearing sud¬ 
den, sharp frosts in March and April. 

As the flowering season advances and fruit-setting comes on, the tempe¬ 
rature in Sikkim becomes more markedly uniform, the mean diflcrcncc lic- 
tween day and night being, in May, 13°; .luiic, 11° ;.luly,10°. In London 
it is not so ; May, 22° ; June, 21’fl°; July, 21'('i°. Turning again to the 
autumn solstice, the sudden fail of temperature occurs both in iiikkim and 
London in November, and amounts in each to upwards of 7° ; but whereas 
the difference between day and night is increasing in Sikkim, it decreases 
in London, a circurastanco which may affect the ripening of seed, by check¬ 
ing the vegetative organs. 

1 have here taken the Darjiling elevation of 7,000 feet as the stand¬ 
ard of comparison between the Himalaya and liOndon, and of course it is un¬ 
derstood that I here speak of the cultivation of species of that zone ; hut as 
most of the Himalayan plants have a range of fully 3,000 feet, whicli equals 
a mean annual difference of temp, of about 10°, it follows that locMities with 
a mean annual temp, of 46° to 56° arc in that one respect suited to the cul¬ 
tivation of species of the lower zone. It must also bo borne in mind, that 
the temperatures are loss uniform above 7,000 feet in Sikkim, than at that 
particular elevation where the maximum of moisture prevails. 

Seasons, general rmnarks on. —These, throughout the Himalaya, partake 
more or less markedly of the hot and cold, or wet and dry of the plains of 
Bengal, with this exception, that the dry westerly wind which sweeps 
across the plains during many of the winter months is scarcely felt in Sik¬ 
kim, or in the afternoon only in occasional puffs from the S. W. The 
southerly wind blows steadily from May till November, but is not uniformly 
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moist at all seasons ; it attains its maximum of humidity in July and August, 
when, being warmest, its capacity for transporting moisture is also greatest. 
From November till April, calms and light winds prevail, with occasional 
gales. Klcctrie disturbances are most frequent from March to May, and again 
at the end of the rains; they arc however almost who’ly confined to the 
foot of the hills and outer ranges. 

The rainy season commences with a spring fall in .April or May, which is 
the flowering season of all the rhododendrons, and of most of the lower 
zone (7,000 to 10,000 feet). A nmiarkahlc uniformity of humidity and 
temperature now prevails at all elevations, till the fruiting sca.son, which 
occurs in September at the upper zone, in October in the middle, and No¬ 
vember and December in the lower zone. The rain.s have fairly “ set in” by 
the middle or end of May, and the rhododendron flowers arc withered within 
a month of their flowering, that is, by the beginning of .June in both lower 
and middle zone, and but little later above 14,(i00 feet; for though they bud 
so late in the alpine regions, vegetation proceeds there ranch more rapidly. 

In the upjicr zone May is the budding month, and the resinous scales that 
envelope the rhododendron flowers are no sooner thrown oft' than the leaves 
are expanded, and the flowers follow with that rapidity which is so charae- 
teristie of an arctic .spring, and indeed of all excessive elimates. 

The distribution of the seasons in the three zones is very peculiar, and gives 
rise to sonit; anomalies that have, puzzled naturalist.^. From the middle of 
Oetolicr to that of May, vegetation is torpid above I4,0t>0 feet, and indeed 
almost uniformly covered with snow. From November till the middle of 
Ajiril, vegetation is also torpid in the middle zone (abovo 10,000 feet), except 
that a few trees and bushes do not ripen all their seeds till December. I'hc 
three winter months (December, January, and Fc'.iruary) arc all but dead in 
the lower zone (abovff 6,000 feet), the earliest appearance of spring at Darji¬ 
ling (7,000 feet) being at the sudden accession of heat in March. From May 
till August the vegetation in each zone is (in ascending order) a month behind 
that below it; 4,000 feel being about equal to a month of summer weather 
in one sense. 1 mean by this, that the genera and natural orders which 
flower at, way 8,000 feet in May, are not so forward at li,000 feet till June, 
nor at 16,000 feet till July. After August, however, the reverse holds good ; 
then the vegetation is as forward at l<i,UU0 feet as at 8,000 feet. By the 
end of September most of the natural orders and genera hare ripened their 
fruit in the upper zone, though they have flowered as late as July; whereas 
October is the fruiting month at 12,000, and November below 10,000 feet. 

The lihododendrons oflTor good instances of this : — 

16,000 to 17,000 feet B. nieale flowers in July ; fruits in September. 

13,000 to 14,000 feet 11. anthopogon flowers in Juno ; fruits in October. 

11,000 to,12,000 feet tt. eampanulatum flowers in May ; fruits in Nov. 

8,000 to 9,000 feet U. aryenttum flowers in April; fruits in December. 

L 
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And so it is with many species of Compotita and llmbelUfera, and indeed 
of all natural orders, some of which I have on the same day gathered in ripe 
fruit at 13,000 to 14,000 feet, and found still in flower at 9,000 to 10,000. 
The brighter skies and more powerful and frequent solar radiation at the 
greater derations, account for this apparent inversion of the order of na¬ 
ture. 

I shall conclude this lung essay with some notices of the vegetation of the 
months in the three zones specified, assuming the derations of 7,000 feet, 
11,000 feet, and 15,000 feet, as typical of the throe. I shall comincneo with 
March, which begins the now year as far as vegetation is concerned at 7,000 
feet. 

March.— In the lower zone, in which alone vegetation is active, the mean 
temperature is 50'7'’, or 3" below the mean of the year, and b' to !)’ wanner 
than February. The mean maximum is 58-4'; O'S" is the extreme temper¬ 
ature attained in the shade, and 120” in the sun, from my very insufticient 
data fur solar radiation in this month. The mean minimum i.s 43°; the 
greatest cold 37°, and when aided by radiation 27'8°; with a maximum dif¬ 
ference of S° between the minimum thermometer and radiating one. The 
mean daily range is 15° to 16°, and the thermometer at 3 feet depth stands 
at 50°. The dew-point is 4rc8°; the mean humidity 0 8° to 0-9°, and the 
rain-fall about an inch, which generally comes in heavy showers of rain and 
hail, sometimes of sleet at the equinoxes. 

This is eminently the spring month at Parjiling. Launds and maples 
bud and leaf, together with many other trees, but not oaks. The ground is 
often covered with the long leaf bracts of the Telrantheras. The large white 
Miehelia flowers. Cherry abundantly, white Rhododendron (artjentenm) 
and the scarlet (arboreum) in sunny spots. An early lcafles.s Cmlogyne is 
common on the rocks (V. pransox t), the small blue gentian covers the ground 
on grassy banks, with the yellow Prar/aria Indiea, Tormcntilla, a few 
violets, a pretty blue Mazua, and some few Kubi. The Miehelia, cherry, 
and rhododeiidruiis ai-e, however, the only conspicuous plants of this season 
and elevation, with a pretty liUporwn in the woods. In tho garden 
peaches are in full flower, and many plants of the cold season of India, such 
annuals especially as t>elong to too cold or dry a climate to survive tho damp 
heat of May and .lune if sown then —stocks, for instance. Must other gardon 
flower seeds and bulbs are planted now, as well as vegetables ; the young 
plants sown previously require transplanting and protection from tho hail, 
which occasionally cuts up tender plants terribly. I’otatoes are planted out. 
Table vegetables are still abundant of tbe ordinary kinds. Insects com¬ 
mence their attacks on the gardens.* 

* I atn mdehtod to friciiil lir. rumphell, (he Superintendent of Darjiling, for most uf 
the gnrdi‘n inc'moniiKl.i of tlie ruoniit. 
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April .—Mean temperature 56° ; of maxima 64°, and minima 48° ; extremes 
68° and 38°. Extremes of radiation—solar 126°, terrestrial 33°. Extreme 
differences—solar 66°, terrestrial 16°. 'J’lic mean daily range is nearly 16°; 
sunk thermometer 60° ; dew-point 50°; and saturation 0'80°. Kain 2‘5 
inches. 

.Most of the trees leaf, and inanr flower in this month, as laurels, oaks, 
ehesnuts, Hydrangea, birch. Tlie smaller blossomed MichMa and the 
large magnolias flower in profusion, and the woods at 8,000 to 9,000 feot in 
some years look mottled with their great white and red flowers. Maple 
leaves are broad and red. Bireh hangs its catkins. Some pretty and 
conspicuous shrubs flower, as Adamia cyanea, a X^iburnutn, white honey¬ 
suckle, the beautiful purple Slauntonia, several white and pink litibi, a very 
sweet Daphne in the woods (of which paper is made), and tlie curious genus 
Jlelwinyia. On the ground Arimmas appear in profusion, and many other 
herbaceous plants leaf, as Aralia, Daria, and Polygona. Yellow strawberry, 
Tormenlilla, violets, and tlio ground-raspberry are common, with several 
JHapora, Ophiopttgon, Meliaaa parvi/olia, &vkd Isopyrum; beautiful white- 
flowered leafy Ctnlogynea adorn the moist rocks, which, with a very fine 
Cgmbidium on the trees, are common at and above 6,000 feet. 

Little is doing in the garden more than was in March ; sowing and 
planting out go on with activity. English strawberries flower abundantly, 
as do currants. 

May .—Mean temperature 66'6° (only 1° above April}. Means of maxima 
65-3°, and of minima 50°; extremes 69° and 38°. Extremes of radiation— solar 
120°, terrestrial 40°. Mean daily range 13'3°, dew-point 50°; saturation 0-91°. 
Kain 9 inches, falling in sharp showers late in the forenoon or afternoon of 
about lialf the days in the mouth. More fails in the night than in the 
day. 

The botanist may reap a rich harvest in this month, the jungle and 
mountain plants l)ctwecn 6,000 and 10,000 feet coming into flower in rapid 
succession. Of these the trees arc— 

Yew (probably identical Symploeoa. 

with English.) Alder. 

Maples, various. Large-leaved oak. 

Apple and several Pgri. Hydrangea. 

1‘hotinia, Saarauja. 

Manglieiia. Knglehardtia. 

Lauri, various. 

Tiro groat magnolias and micliolias, and largo white Khododciidron fo) - 
gcHtcum), arc all past flower. 


Walnut. 
Huonymus. 
Myraiuerr, various. 
Olea. 

Podalyria. 

Ash. 
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Of 8)inrb« there are many and beautiful species : — 


Limonia. 

Stanntonia. 

White Hose ( M’ebbiam. 
Sarcococea. 

Aucuba. 

Symploros. 

Ouallheria. 

Vaccinia. 

Rhododendrons. 


Kubi, several (the yel¬ 
low-fruited now abun- 
) dantly ripe). 
Jndij/ofera. 
Coloneaster. 

A (lamia. 

Smilajr. 

Kibes. 


VVoody climbers 
Ktauulonia. 
Savraujn 
Kadsura. 

Spherros lemma. 
Sabia. 

Myrsinew sp. 
Holostemma. 
Smiliix. 

.Jasminum (wliitej. 


Herbaceous plants are common, but being annuals they arc comparatively 
backward; the chief arc— 


Dentaria. 

Viola. 

Anemone. 

Votentilla. 

Fayopyru m. 

Paris. 

Trillium. 

Euphorbia. 


Androsace. 

Tiarella. 

Chrysospltnium 

Ophiupoyon. 

(.'oriaria. 

Fumaria. 

IJ inly tea. 
Coryelalis. 


Many and splendid 
A risamas. 

Piinax (2 herbaceous 
sp.). 

Some fine Ilnlychia. 
Roscona. 
Streptolirion. 


A leafless purple Cteloyyue (C. WaUichii$) is abund.ant, and makes a 
gorgeous show on the trees, as do the whito-fiowered leafy species. 

The gardens at Darjiling arc very gay during this month—roses, poppies, 
snapdragons, heartseases, larkspurs, pinks, and lupines. Strawberries ripen, 
and continue in fruit for two months. The ciicurbitaccous vegetables aro 
planted, as melons, cucumbers, 8qaa.sh, &c. Those planted in autumn aro 
now producing abundantly, as peas, French beans, salads, turnips, and cab¬ 
bages. 

Middle Xone .—In this region spring is only now established; much less 
rain (one-third loss) falls above 10,000 feet, than at Darjiling. Snow occa¬ 
sionally sprinkles the forest, but what falls does not lie on tho ground. On 
the other hand, the winter’s snow, still abundant at 12,000 feet, is rapidly 
melting, and the rivers rise daily. The different pines, Abies Webbiana, 
Jiranoniana and the larch flower, as do Viburnum, willow, and juniper. 
Very fow herbaceous plants aro advanced, of which the chief are a purple 
Dentaria, and some other Cruciferte, primroses, Anemone, Ranunculi, a 
(sentiana,two largo Arisitmas, a purple Saxi/raya like ciliata, Cotoneaster, 
PotenliUa, and Podophyllum. 

Vpper Zone.—lio little snow falls hero, comparatively spealiing, that tho 
passes even of 18,000 to 19,000 feot are open this month, but vegfetalion has 
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made little progreso, the soil being frozen in many places, liven thn grass is 
not long enough to bo cropped by cattle or sheep. 

•Turn. —Mean temperature (7,000 ft.) 61'2°; of maxima CC’7“, and minima 
.'5.'5-8°. Extremes 71° and 51'5°. Extremes of radiation—solar 126°, ter¬ 
restrial 47°. Extreme differences—solar 62°, terrestrial 4'S°. Mean daily 
range of temperature, 11°. Mean dew-point, 59'.'>°; saturation 0-9;i°. Hain 
2G’964 inches (mean of 5 years - maximum 32-65> inches,minimum 12 incites), 
distributed, in 1649 (when 32-6S8 incites fell), over every day but 7, and 
every night but 3. iletwccn suttrisc and sunset 12'093 inches fell; during the 
night 20'035 inches. The showers, tliough heavy and frequent, do not com¬ 
bine to form a contiuttous down-pour at any time, and there is a good deal of 
sunshine from S to 10 a.m., and often at sunset also. 

The flowering season of most of the trees at 7,000 feet is now over, but ma¬ 
ny shrubs blossom, as Poli/i/ala, Xunthojrylon, Indigofera, a Magnolia 
with white sweet-scented globe flowers, Spiraas, Jlgitrangea, yellow jas¬ 
mine, various Araliacew, Xeillia, Legcenteria, and shrubby I'olggona ; Vy- 
ri, many and shrubby ; Rosacea generally ; some laurels and Viburna, vines. 
Of herbs, balsams now appear prominently, with SireptoUrion, Gerania, 
great-flowered Aristolnchia, Varoehcctus, Siiiilacina, Coucallaria, and Dis- 
pora ; some tine Scilaniinew, Paniassia, PolcnliUa anseriita, Arum and 
Arisamas, Monotropa, J'grola, Pieris, yellow Cravfiirtlia, Iris, Camjmnu- 
la, Jialanophora, Uahenarim, and some curious terrestrial orchidea:, as Cyr- 
tosia. Wild brambles are abundant, and several kinds are very good. Rltr- 
agnus berries ripen. 

In the gardens the rains damage the unprotected flowers sadly. Cuttings 
arc taken of rose, sweet-william, and pink. fSuch flowers as will blessom 
after the rains arc now sown, as swcct-pcas and lupines. Tulips flower, but 
not very well, as dues the Fuchsia. Transplant ' g goes on actively. Table 
vegetables of all kinds arc abundant and good, but flavourless. 

Middle Xone. —1 spent the greater part of this month above 11,000 feet, 
a little to the north of the position of Kinchiujunga, in well-wooded valleys, 
&c. Tho weather was uniformly cloudy, misty, and rainy ; but the showers 
were never c.xcessive, and only 6 inches fell, or one-half less than at Darjiling. 
The trees in flower arc generally of the same genera as flowered at 9,000 to 
10,000 foot last mouth, and the species are in many instances tho same, as 
Pyri, birch, one oak, willow, a maple, holly (forming a bush) ; Abies Web- 
biana cones are a splendid purple, those of the Larch red brow'n, and of P. 
Smilhiana green ; junipers form berries. A white cherry, Loniceras, Sym- 
plocos, and Pieris, arc tho chief flowering trees. Of shrubs there are other 
Loniceras, Potentillas, Rhododendrons, Araliacew, 2 currants, willows, An¬ 
dromeda, Guallhria. Frimroscs arc the glories of the herbaceous vegeta¬ 
tion, appearing in profusion, yellow, white, and purjilc ; beautiful anemones 
and ranunculi flower, with Thalietra, some Berberris, a splendid single-flow- 
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ered Mecnoptis, so\'eral Vrucifercg, Tamarix (creeping), Sibbaldia, Fri- 
tillaria, Orobanche, small Faria and Trillium, Fiapuieula, Farnaaaia, 
Allium, Marina, Ophiopogou, the groat Rheum, Juncua, and Luzula. 
Uhododendrous many. 

Upper Zone. —Towards the end of this month the grass is well grown in 
the valleys, at J3,00fl to 16,01)0 feet, and tho cattlo are driven up to the 
grazing grounds. A few plants flower above 15,000 feet, as Anemone, 
Primula, Aalragalua, Varnaaaia, and Picrorhiga teela. 

July —Mean temperature 61'4°; of maxima and minima 66’0°—57'3°, 
extremes 70°—56°. Jixtrenies of radiation, solar 13(°, terrest. 3'52°. Ex¬ 
treme differences, solar 6 i°, terrest. 3-5°. Mean daily range of temperature 
8 °. Dew-point 60-7°. Saturation 0'97°. Hain-fall 25-330 inches (mean of 
5 3 -earB, maximum 33, minimum 17-915). In 1S4.S, 21-605 inches fell; 
it rained every day but one, 12-22 inches ]icr day, and 9-235 between 
sunset and sunrise, there having been IS rainless nights, but only five occa¬ 
sions on w-hich none fell l>etwccn sunrise and sunset. 

The beautiful scarlet Buddleia at 9,000 to 10,000 feet, and a fine Erglhria 
at 6,000 to 7,000 feet, are the only remarkable trees I have noted as flowering 
during this month in the lower zone, except a Saurauja. Of shrubs, the 
chief are Ilgperica, Deutzia, Philadetphus, Neillia, and many that flowered 
late in the previous mouth, together with the beautiful red rose. Herba¬ 
ceous plants succeed one another rapidly ; magnificent Balsams, CgrUxndra- 
eece. Begonias, Scitaminea, and Aiachynantkua abound, with Mimulua, 
Torrenia, Campanula, Codompaia, Thaliclra. The gigantic lily, and vari¬ 
ous terrestrial Orchidem, as Calanthe, llabenaria, Spathoyloltia, NcoUia, 
and Herapias. Epilobia are common. Circete, Valeriana, Nolochiele, 
the puqde Convoleulua, white-flowered Polggona, and CucurbUaceee, 
begin to flower. Acorns, holly, and laurel berries arc fully formed; Labiatw 
bud, so do CompoaiUe and Urticew. 

In the garden there are still heartseases, lupines, sweet peas, roses, evening 
primroses, dahlias, sweet-williams, hollyhocks, mallows, snap-dragons, and 
marigolds. The kitchen-garden shows radishes, cress, cabbages, squash, and 
other Cucurbitacea:; French beans and peas, but sparingly ; cabbages, bro- 
coli, and cauliflower abundant. Weeds grow apace and keep the gardener 
busy. 

Second, or Middle Zone.—I spent much of this month at 12,000 to 16,000 
feet elevation, and further north than in Juno. Tho rain-fall 1 found re¬ 
duced to little more than 6 inches; it rained however nearly every day, 
three times as much falling at night os daring tho day. Between 10,000 
and 14,000 feet vegetation has advanced during this month with marvellous 
rapidity. Tho short grass and herbage of open spots, especially at 10,000 
to 12,000 feet, are replaced by a rank growth, 6 to 8 feet high, of Thaliclra, 
tall Aalragalua, grasses, and Cgperareae, Euphorbia:, a superb yellow and 
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a'purple Meeonaptis, each with racemes 1 to 2 feet long of blossoms as 
broad as the palm of the hand ; gigantic lleraclea spring up 9 feet high 
whilst fruiting, with twiggy Bupleura, Dipaacus, ConvaUarue, Dispora 
and Smilacina, Cimieifuf/a, Rumex, and various Compositaj not yet in flow¬ 
er, bound together by masses of Cuacuta and Co(lono 2 )aia. Amongst these 
grow, but more sparingly, linlanopliora, Morina, Oerania, large Ci/nogloa- 
aa, many 1‘edicularia, Ili/pericum, and GamopUxia, together forming com¬ 
plete thickets of herbage. In more open places, at greater elevations, 11,000 
to 13,000 feet, Cypripedium, Epipaclia, and small Orchidea arc very abun¬ 
dant, with tufted Aalragali, Lloydia (two species), other Pedictilarea, 
Triyloclihi, CallUrichf, Veronica, Cam}tanula, Saxifraya, Dralm, small 
Morina, Varuaaaia, Rheum, Tharmnjiaia, a Sausauraa with bladdery bracts, 
Aniaodinus flowers, llerberry begins to fruit, as do Pyri and Lonicera. 
Agriculture is little pursued at this elevation, Payopyram crops flower at 
12,000 feet, and barley sown two months before is fully in ear, or, if sown in 
the end of May, in flower o:irIy this month. Radishes and turnips are in 
leaf at 15,000 to 1(>,000 feet, and their tubers formed. Potatoes flower. 

Third, or Vpiier .Zone.--'riicro is much snow still in July, even on the 
rearward mountains, where the perpetual snow-line is at 18,000 feet; still 
most of the shrubs that arc found above 14,000 feet are in flower, as Spi- 
raa, Lonicera, Polentilla, willow, juniper, berberry, and an occasional rose. 
lianuuculacea abound, Ranunculua, Pelphinum, Aconitum, Caltha, many 
Aatrayali flower, with Vorydalia, Ilypecoum, Myoaolia, Parnasaia ; many 
Pedierdaria, Sihhaldia; amM Primido’, Alaiiieae, and Cruci/enr; the al¬ 
pine purple Meronopaia, Morina, yludruaarea, I'icrorhiza, Tfardoalachya, 
Gymnandra, Dracocephulum, Veronica, Aeda, Caaaiope, and Menziiaia. 
The single-spiked Caricca ani Pore flower, Feafuea. Aira, Ilierochloe, Sli- 
pa. In Tibetan regions a nettle almunds at up .sards of 10,000 feet, and- 
some Artemiaia are the only early Gompositie in flower. 

Auyuat.—Mcm temperature (7,000 feet) 61'7°; of maxima CG'1°, and 
minima 57’4° ; of daily range S "". Extremes 70° and 64'5'’; of radia¬ 
tion - solar 133", terrestrial 50°. Extreme difleronces—solar 02°, terrestrial 
3 5°. Mean dew-point 00-4°; saturation 0-97. Rain 29-454 inches (means 
of 4 years 33-320 and 24 510 inehes). In 1849 9C’811 inches fell, and it 
rained every day but one, 10‘S02 inches falling after sunrise, and 10 after 
sunset. In the interior, on the other hand, at the same elevation, I expe¬ 
rienced only I2'45 inches of rain, of which 8-29 fell in the night, and 4'Ui', 
during day. It rained, however, more or less nearly every day. 

Vegetation in the lower region is at its fullest vigour. The common brack¬ 
en (Pteria aguilina covers the grounds, with a yellow Cncurhilacea. Ma¬ 

ny annuals that flowered in May and Juno aro passing to seed, as Cyrtan- 
draeetr, balsams, and begonias, hut still many species are in flower. 
bellifemy which arc rare bolow 9,(H»0 feet, flower, together with Anemone 
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vitifolia, varions Hedychia, some very magnificent. Sparyanium blossoms, 
and Colqiihouuia, the small-flowered Neillia, Ceropeyiai, Cuacula, many 
Cncurbilaceo’, especially TfichoMnihfs, tree jtraliacece, the sweet liiiddleia, 
Ophelia, CUmalLt, Trieyrfix, I'assiflora, Myraiuc, and Emhelia, yellow ho¬ 
neysuckle, Xanlhoxylon, Hypericum, Oshi ekia ; a few thistles comnienco 
flowering, with gna)>haloid CompoaiUe, but not so freely or fully as Eupulo- 
rium, blue Cichorace.iv, Myriuctig, CaUimerig, two Arlmuigiag, Pierig, 
Inula, Eoronicnm,e.x\A Mulyi (Hum. In open jdaees at feet ICuphra- 
giu, Drogcra pell-ala, Neollia aglicalig, Dipgacug, l/alcnia, and Krigerons 
flower. 

In the kirchen-gardi'ii potatoes arc planted with manure, and towards 
the end of tin! liionth the haulms of the early -ort.s wither, and the roots 
are storeil. Table vegi'tablcs arc abundant, with legiinies of all kinds, tur¬ 
nips, radishes, carrot.s, lettuce, all varieties of vegetable marrows, sipiash, 
cucumbers, and asparagus, the latter generally snnill and woody. In the 
flower-garden arc dahlias, marigolds, sunflowers, China roses, lu]iiiie.s, mig¬ 
nonette, lark.spurs, rosc-eampions, cenothcra.s, heartsease, all thriving tolerably 
if protected from the rain, but it is better to beei> them back till the follow¬ 
ing mouth. 

There is little native cultivation carried on. Rice and other ccrcalia are 
in ear above feet, and maize is in flower just below that. 

Animal life swarms in this month, c.-pccially insects. Cicadas and glow¬ 
worms ascend above S,(MI0 feet. Lilielluhe, Tipala, Ci/iil/iia earitui, and 
Pajiilio Machaon are very fre(]uent at (>,000 to 10,0i)l) feet. AIus(|uitoe.s in 
myriads and countless leeches, with sandflies, sw-arm at b',(HI0, and ascend to 
8,tH)U feet, the leeches and sandflies, to 12,tlU(>. Sn’aiupy plare.s beeonio 
feverish oven at 6,000 feet. 

Second or Middle Jteyion. —Above 0,000 feet vegetation is also in its 
prime, from the abundance of Compogilw which adorn the skirts of the 
woods and open places, esiiccially beautiful scnccios, thistles, Mulyedium, 
Aplolaxig, Eolomia’u, lAyularia, uni Sauggarea, ('(dliuerig and abundaneo 
of Eriyeron, iJorunicum, Clemalig blossoms freely. Gt’ntiaus, Ilalenia, 
Ophelia, &c., are all in bloom, with the most of the IJinheUi/erer. Saxifragos 
form masses of golden blossoms at 12,000 to 13,000 feet, mixed with Cyanan- 
thug, Vodonopgig, Scrophulari, Polyyoua, Eamaria, atid Corydalig, 0,eyria, 
Primula denticulala. Salvia, Eelphinia, tall aconites, terrestrial Orchideit, 
Litium Thomsoni, Verbageum, and many other Kuro]>eau genera. 

Third or Arctic Zone. —Some beautiful primuhts aro still only in flower, 
near the snow, at 1.'5,000 feet, with many species of Corydalig, Nardog- 
tachyg, Chrygvgplenium, MenzUgia, Seda, Sauegurea, Parnaggia, yellow 
Drabag, and Androgacem, at the southern passes, which, being in a mure 
rainy climate, arc backwardcr. In the northern or drier parts, again. Arte- 
migia appear, with Delphinium Uranonig, various Cyananlhi, Veroniga, 
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Kosnigia, 6 potentillos, Anaphalis, Serratula, and many grasses, eariees, and 
Junci. I 

Septmnber.— Mean temperature (7,000 foot) 60°; of maxima 64-7°, and 
minima SC"2°; of daily range 9'5*. Bunk Aermometer 60®. Extremes of 
temperature 70° and Sl 'O®; of radiating tliermoraetera—solar 142®, terrestrial 
47-5*. Extreme differences—solar 70", terrestrial 10®. Mean dow-point 68'0“; 
saturation U-9ij®. llain 15'762 inches (mean of four years 20'376 and 13-410). 
In 184!) iS'G7>3 inches fell, 3-621 by day, and 12-054 by night. It rained 
all the month except on 5 days, but most frequently at night. The 
first fortnight of this month is usually a continuation of the August humid 
weather, when it holds up for a week or so previous to the equinox, which is 
ushered in by violent electric disturbances and heavy gales. 

Tho most prominent botanical feature of the month is the abundance of 
Laliiat/e, especially PhHmnthi, Elshohia, Oraniotome, Cohjuhounia, Pru¬ 
nella, AJuga, Scutellaria, Nepeta, and Melissa and graphaloid compositse, 
especially species of Anaphalis, whiten the ground in some places. Osbeckia 
is in full bloom, with white and shrubby polygonums. Many Urtieece flower, 
but they arc insignificant green plants. March and April flowering species 
are generally in seed. Acanlhacete, of which there are very few, flower. 

In the garden the vegetables are, besides those of August, more crucifercs, 
as kohl-rabi and savoys, with tomatoes and capsicums. Peas and beans are 
sowed for early crops, with cabbage, turnip, beet, radishes, and spring crops 
of all binds. Peaches redden and fall off the trees without ripening. Straw¬ 
berry-beds are cleaned and runners planted; rose-cuttings made. Rice and 
other cerealia arc cut at 4,500 feet, but not higher. 

Second or Middle Zone.—l passed tho latter part of August and be¬ 
ginning of this month at 11,000 feet, considcrab' - north of Kinchinjunga, 
in a very moist valley, with patches of snow in gulleys at 12,000 feet, where, 
however, the rain-fall was less than half that at Darjiling. From the 8th 
to the end of the month I camped at 15,400 feet, and experienced only 
1-67 inches, whilst 9-993 fell at Darjiling. A good deal of this was in tho 
form of snow, which lay for several days at 16,000 feet, as early as the 9th. 
At the equinox the enow lay three d-ays around my tent, but melted again. 
In the more southern parts of Sikkim, tho September snow-fall sometimes 
lies till tho following April or May. Tho weather w-as constantly misty and 
foggy at ray position, but was always clear, though cloudy, when I went into 
Tibet. This is a fruiting month everywhere above 13,000 feet; tho barley 
and Fagopyrnra crops are cut, and turnips and radishes gathered ; the cattle 
are driven down to 12,000 feet early in the month, and to 10,000 feet towards 
tho end. Dandelion, Erigeron, and other coinpositai are still in full flower. 

Third or Upper Zone, above 15,000 feet.—Many plants continue in 
flower early in the month and to beyond the middle, as beautiful Cgananthi, 
Gentians, Elsholsia, Caltha, Tarazanetn, Prunella, curious Lactueeee, Saus- 
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surew, and Serralulat, Leontopoilium, and other Giiaphalotd composifw. 
Small Po/i/j^ono, and indeed all June and July floweriinj |dant<<, 

ripen their eoed^s. Hy the 21«t vegetation may be said to be at an end, the 
grasses ehange colour, and severe frosts set in. Birds migrate .south, and the 
Iloopoe and various small birds are occasional visitants on thidr passaito to 
warmer elimates. 

Oclubi r.—Mean temperature (7,000 feet) maxima tllrb’, minima 

49'o“; daily range 17“; sunk thermometer ; c.\trcmosof teinperatiiro Os’ 
and 43 of radhiting thermometers—solar 133“, terrestrial ;;2“; extreme 
difference.? from temperature of air—.solar (>5“, terrestrial I2“. Mean dew¬ 
point .’32 o'’; saturation 9't^S. Jiain-full b'bC inches (mean of four years 
17’9C4 and 5-50). This is one of the most variable months in the year as 
regards the distribution of both heat and moisture. Fine weather almost 
invariably follows the eqiiinoxial gales, and sometimes lasts. October ha.s 
liocn described to me as a glorious, cloudless month, without a droj) of rain. 
In 1S4S there was more bad weather than good, with heavy squalls, thunder 
and lightning, and nearly lb inehos of rain fell. In Iblil, again, very 
little rain indeed fell, hut the month w'as so uniformly foggy and damp, that 
the rains were not considered over till November ; yet during twenty days 
no rain fell at all. The same irregularity marks this season at all elevations, 
and 1 experienced more rain at 13,001) feet, in an almost Tibetan climate, 
than fell at Darjiling, owing i)robably to the condensation of the southerly 
wind over the ibejitemher snow-fall, uhich had already lowered tho snow-line 
in some parts of bikkiiii. 

in the lower zone there arc still plants to flower, as I’riuaepia, tho 
beautiful blue ('rinr/ardiu, Eleagnus, and Balanophora polgandra. Va¬ 
rious species of Clematis also flower, with Camellia, Eurgu, Cuscuta, Sgjn- 
plocos, I’runus, lIVf/Atia, a late-flowering Michelia, Aplotaris, the superb 
Lucitlia gralisswia, fr.agrant (lira, JJucklamlia, Eleanus, ani many jiarasi- 
tical Orcliidea. The ajiplc and other wild fruits ripen. 

In the garden the early frosts are apt to do injury; potatoes should bo all 
housed ; celery is planted out in trenches ; cabbages and kohl-rabi in drills. 
The garden should be all cleaned and weeded for planting spring vegeta¬ 
bles before the end of the month. 

The natives gather in all crops between C,000 and 8,000 feet this month, 
including the various millets, which yield 200 to 400 fold, and the unirri¬ 
gated rice grown in slopes, and producing 80 fold on the average. 

Second or Middle Zone. —Above 14,000 feet tho scene is more wintry 
than autumnal, but below that many Compositas and Umbellifera continue 
in flower, and some in fruit; the Coniferee all have fully formed cones; some 
Clematis flower with Prinsepia, and blue Crawfurdia and the nut. The 
larch loaves turn yellow and then red previous to dropping. Belts of scarlet 
girdle the forests from the abundance of berberries, whose leaves change 
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colour. 'Die birch tumii golden yellow, Pyri and maples red and yellow, 
whilst the Abies Webbiana and junipers are still black, the grass brown, 
rhododendrons a bright verdegris green. Of the latter some species throw 
out a few flowers, but most arc in seed, as are wild currants, berberries, 
apples, hips, and iatauntouia, which latter affords the best wild fruit of this 
region and that below it, excejit lliibi. 

Noeemhiir.—Xican temperature (7,000 feet) .'30°—of maximai3(>-5°,minima 
daily range 1."°. Sunk thermometer .’id''. Kxtrenies of temperature 
6.'i“and .'IS®; of radiating thermometers,—solar ri.’i®, terrest. SO®: extreme 
difference from temperature of air—solar flti'', tcrrcst. 12". Mean dew-point 
46'5’; saturation 0'8!)“. Jiain-fall 0'4. This is the least rainy month of the 
year, sometimes no rain falls, and it seldom exceeds a few tenths of an inch. 
Drought is sometimes experienced, with a bright clear sun by day and 
sharp frost at night. The sun’s rays arc very powerful, considering how 
low the temperature is, but the air is bracing and ple.asant, like an English 
April. 

The JjHckl India flowers in this month at C,000 to 7,bdl' feet, a magnificent 
tree as regards form and foliage ; Wiyhlia, a scandeut Bignoniaceous tree, 
al.^o blo.ssom.s jirofusely, bearing no leaves, and forming immense masses of 
red in the forest; Pillospnram blooms, and a J'riinHi like Padiis, whose 
leaves arc cxecllent fodder for cattle. Alder is in catkin, and the yellow 
Vaphni' Gardturi, a very beautiful plant, scents the air; nettles flower 
profusely, and ('iisnila, with the great shrubby Tetieriuin. All crops are 
now housed, and wheat and barley sown at feet to be reaped in May. 

In the upper regions the siiow-liiie descends to 14,000 feet. 

7>fee«i/ii r--Mean temperature (7,000 feet) 4.i’; of maxima ol'C”, and 
minima Itl-O®; daily range 1C'7°; sunk them- meter 48®. Extremes of 
tempeniturc .'il!® and ffd'")®; of radiating therraonieters—solar lOS®, terrestrial 
2fi®. Extreme differences from temperature of air—solar 77'2’, terrestrial 
10°. Mean di'.w-point 30° ; saturation 0'61®. Rain-fall O'd,"). This month 
is sometimes very dry ; it wa.s usnaily so in 1837, when Dr. Chapman’s re¬ 
gister was kept; his reduced wet bulb observations are those from which 1 
have worked the dew-points. Hoar frost is of almost nightly occurrence in 
Dccendier, but the cold is never extreme. About Chrisim.as a storm is ex¬ 
perienced, and a great quantity of snow falls in the upper regions, at ns low 
elevations as !),000 feet, whore I have seen 3 feet : nmoh of this melts, how¬ 
ever, owing to the warmth of the soil. 

January. —Mean temperature (7,000 feet) 40®; of maxima 47‘2°, and 
minima 32'S° ; daily range 14-4®; sunk thermometer 45®. Extremes of 
temperature 56® and 29°; of radiating thcrmoinotcrs—solar 119®, terrestrial 
16°. Extreme differences from tcmper.itnro of air—solar 72®, terrestrial 
12'7®; mean dew-point 34'3®; saturation 0'S4". Itain-fall T718 inches; 
mean of three years O'.W and 4-27. .Tannary is generally a stormy month. 
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with bitterly cold, often violent, winds, kail, sleet, and sometimes snow at 
Darjiling, and as low as 6,000 feet, never lying beyond a few hours at the 
latter elevation, and it is rare for three inches to remain as many days at 
7,000 feet. Much snow falls about the middle of the month in the upper 
regions, the ground being covered several feet deep at 1.3,000 feet, and the 
snow-line is lowered to about that elevation, and docs not recede from that 
till April or May. 1 found the soil at this elevation frosen for 16 inches, hut 
warm below that, and as high as 34-5° at less tlian 3 feet deep 

February .—Mean temperature (7,000 feet) 42 1°; of maxima 50°, and 
minima 34-2°; daily range 15-8°; sunk thermometer 47°. Extremes of tem¬ 
perature 57° and 25-5°; of radiating thermometers - solar 1-24-0°, terrestrial 
23°. Extreme differences from temperature of air- solar 78°, terrestrial 
15-3°. Mean dew-point 36-7°; saturation 0-85°. liuin-fall 0-016; mean of 
three years 2 047. 

This is also a stormy and cold month, with a good deal of thunder and 
lightning, hail, and sometimes snow. Turnip.s, carrots, beet, and cabbage 
are the chief garden vegetables ; peas blossom freely in sjiitc of the »-cather ; 
tender plants are protected by matting; artichokes and rhubarb arc ma¬ 
nured ; lupines, marigolds, and stocks arc still in flow-er. .Snow that falls 
at 11,000 and 12,000 feet remains till April : there arc no |ilants of any 
consequence in flower above 6,000 feet. 

I append a meteorological register of the separate months for convenience 
of reference, but at the same time must remind the reader that it docs not 
pretend to strict accuracy. It is founded upon observations made at 
Darjiling by Dr. Chapman in the year 1837, for tem]>rraturc and wet 
bulb only; the other data and some modifications of the above are supplied 
from a very careful collection of a multitude of observations of my own. 
The means of the month are taken by meaning the daily maxima and minima, 
which I think gives too high a result. Those for terrestrial and nocturnal 
radiation are accurate as far as they go, that is to say, they are absolute 
temperatures taken by myself, which may, I believe, be recorded in any 
year, but much higher are no doubt often to be obtained. Thu dew-points 
and saturations are generally calculated from the mean of two-d-ay observa¬ 
tions (10 A.M. and 4 p.M.jof the wet bulb thermometer, together with the 
minimum, or are taken from observations of Daniell’s liygrometor. The dew¬ 
point and temperature are assumed to coincide only at the hour of minimum 
temperature; but as they do coincide for, on the average, 10 hours of every 
24, this method obviously gives too low a dew-point. Un the other hand, the 
wet bulb observations or hygrometer, were never taken at the hours of 
greatest dryness ; and as I find the mean of the temperatures of 10 a.m., 4 
r.M., and the minimum to coincide within a few tenths with the mean tem¬ 
perature of the whole year, I assume that the mean of the wet bulb obser¬ 
vations of the same hours will give a sufficiently accurate approach to that 
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of the 24 hours. The climate of Darjiling station has been, in some degree, 
altered bj extensive clearances of forest, which render it more variable, 
more exposed to night frosts and strong sun, and to drought, the drying up 
of .small streams being one direct consequence. My own observations were 
taken at Mr. Hodgson’s house, elevated 7,460 feet, where the differences of 
climate due to local causes are sufficiently indicated to chow that in no two 
spots could similar meteorological results be obtained. At my station, for 
instance, the uniformity of temperature and humidity is infinitely more re¬ 
markable than at Dr. Chapman’s, possibly from my guarding more effectually 
against radiation, and from the greater forest about Mr. Hodgson's uhosc. 
1 have not, however, ventured to interfere with the temperature columns on 
this account, tiuch as they arc, I believe they afford amply sufficient data 
for the horticulturist who is anxious to exert his skill and ingenuity in the 
cultivation of Himalayan plants in general, and especially of Sikkim ones, 
though they little avail him except he be previously master of the climate of 
Kngland, for which purjiose 1 would most strongly urge the study of Mr. 
Daniell's Essay before alluded to, and the many papers in this Journal and 
ci.sewhere of Mr. Thompson, of the Horticultural Society's Gardens, which 
contain a vast amount of valuable matter, carefully collected and extremely 
well arranged. 
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Extract from the list of Premia offered by the societv of abts, 
loKnoN ,/of ]S52-r)3. 

For the importation of not loss than half a ton of well-dried Plantains, 
or Bananas from the West Indies.—(The Great Kxhibition brought to light 
samples of these fruits which had been in the Government stores for many 
years, but which are not yet imported for sale.) 

For the importation from any British Posscs.sion, of not less than one 
hundred pounds of Dried Fruits, of equal quality with tho.se now imported 
from the Mediterranean. 

For the importation of any New Substances which can be sueccs.-fully 
used as a substitute for Caoutchouc. 

For the importation from China, India, or el.sewliere, of any new Plants, 
or Trees producing Oils, or fatty Substances, which can be used as food, 
or arc applicable to manufacturing purposes. 

For the production of Oil and other sub.stances from the Cotton-seed, and 
the application of the refuse material to agricultur.al or manufacturing 
purposes.—(This seed is at i)reseut a refuse material, but |>roduce.s a good 
oil if crushed.) 

For the most successful Cultivation of Flax, in British India, or Austral¬ 
asia. 

For an Fs.s3y on the Flax Plants of India; the purposi's to which they 
arc at present applied, and the best inean.s of employing the refuse material. 

For the importation of at lea.st two ton.s of any Vegetable Fibre, ajipli- 
cable to all the jiurposes for which Heniii is now used, and eijually cheap, 
strong, and durable. 

For the be.st sample of any new Ornamental Wood, suitable for the 
manufacture of Furniture.—(Many woods were exhibited at Hyde Park.) 

For the importation from the Fast Indies, <.f Silk equal in quality to the 
best Italian or China Silk. 

For the most economic method of Ginning Cotton, so as to obtain the 
longest and cleanest fibre, -(.^n (dd, but also a present, want.) 

For an account of recent Improvements in the .Machinery and processes 
employed in the manufacture and preparation of Sugar from the Sugar¬ 
cane, and its comparison with Beet-root Sugar. 

Notice. 

The Society in all cases expressly reserves the power of rewarding each 
communication in proportion to its merits, or even of withholding the pre¬ 
mium altogether. In every case, however, Candidates may be assured that 
their claims will be judged with the utmost liberality. 

All communications must bo written on foolscap paper, on one side only, 
with an inch and a quarter margin. I'hey should be accompanied by such 
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drawings, models, or specimens as may be necessary to illustrate the subject. 
Tho drawings aliuuM be on a sufficiently large scale, to be seen from a dis¬ 
tance when suspended on the walls of the meeting-room. 

In regard to Doluuial Produce of all kinds, it is absolutely necessary that 
a c('i’tifii;ate from the Governor, or other qualified person, should accompany 
the samples sent to the fSoeiety, certif\ ing that they ready are tho produce 
of the particular district referred to. 'I'ho samples should bo sufficient in 
quantity to enable cvperiineuts t j be made, and an opinion to be formed of 
their quality. Cotton shouM bo .sent both in seed and picked. Flax should 
be accompanied by a description of the culture, the nature of tho soil, the 
weight of the jiroduce per acre, and tho extent to which it is cultivated in 
the particular district. Ciilk, by a description of the method by which the 
silk-worms were managed ; of the kind of trees, or plants, on which they 
were fed, and particulars re.specting tho culture of such trees and plants. 
Wine, by an accurate description of tho vineyards from whence produced. 
In every in.stanco the maximum extent of the plantation from which the 
produce has been taken must be .stated; with the average yield obtained, 
and whether similar articles have hitherto been e.xported from tho Colony, 
or not, and in w hat quantities. 

All communicalious and articles intended for competition must bo de¬ 
livered to the Secretary, at the Society’s house, free of expense, on or before 
the 31st of March, IS.td. This restriction, as to the date of recei]>t, docs not 
apply to ariiele- of Colonial produce. Any communication, or paper read 
at an Ordinary Meeting, will be considered as the property of the Society, 
unless any previous arrangement has been made to the contrary. But 
should the Council delay its publication beyond twelve months after the 
date of reading, the Author will be permitted f - take a copy of the same, 
and to |>ublish it in any way he thinks tit. 

Succe.ssfut candidates will be communicated with on, or before, tho Sth of 
.1(1110,11103. Unrewarded communications and article.s must be applied for 
at the close of the Ses.don, between the Sth of June and the 9th of July, 
1S.>3, after which date the tiucicty will no longer be respunsible fur their 
return. 

KnWARn SiOLLY, 

Si'crtilary, 

Society or Arts, .Iohk-stbeet, Adeephi. 
liONiioN, Nov. 1st, 1S.V2. 

[We have thought it desirable to reprint sueh of the above Premia 
as apply more particularly to the productions of India.— Eds. Journal 
A - and 11. Soeht]! of India ] 
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The Composition of Rice-meal or Hice-dust. By Du. Auciustus 
VOELCKEU. 

Ricc-moal, rice-dust, or rice-refuse, which is obtained in cleaning rice 
for our market, consists of the husk and external layers of rice, together 
with fragments of the grain itself, and some accidental foreign impurities. 
This refuse has been used by several practical feeders with advantage in the 
feeding of stock. Whenever it can, therefore, be obtained at a inuderato 
price, rice-dust will be found a valuable article of food, jirovidod it is given 
to cattle judiciously along with other more substantial food. We fear, 
however, that this refu.se is sold often much above its real value, and it 
appeared to us necessary, for this reason, to determine its value by analysis. 
From the manner in which rice-dust is obtained, we cannot expect it to 
be of uniform composition, but the following analyses may be taken as 
representing the composition of a fair average sample of unadulterated 
rice-dust. The sample analysed was offered fur sale at I'ds (id in 
London, or, with expenses fur carriage to Cirencester, would hare cost 
£i 5s (id per ton. 

а. I’er-cenlage of water .—Dried in the water-bath, it lost 12-019 per cent 
of water, or about the same quantity which common flour loses on drying. 

б. Per-c’tUage of as/i.—Burnt in a platinum capsule, a whitish ash 
was left behind, amounting to 13-49 per cent of the whole weight of the 
meal in its natural state. The greater portion of the ash, namely 9-b3 per 
cent, consisted of insoluble matters, chiefly carbonate of lime and silicic 
acid, with some phosphates ; the smaller portion, namely, 3-06 per cent, 
was soluble in water, and consisted of soluble salts, chiefly al.:alino chlorides. 

c. I'er-eentage of protein compounds.—Tho proportion of flesh-forming 
substances in ricc-dust was calculated from the pcr-ccntage of nitrogen, ob¬ 
tained by burning the substance with soda-lime, according to Wills and 
Varrentrapp’s methods. In two combustions, precisely the same quantity 
(6 687 per cent) of protein compounds was found. 

d. The oil in rice-dust was determined by digesting tho substance re¬ 
peatedly with ether, in which the oil is readily soluble. On evaporation of 
the several ethereal extracts, a yellow sweet oil remained behind, which 
amounted to 5-610 in the natural substance. 

e. Woody fibre, starch, and sugar were determined in the usual manner. 

The following numbers represent the composition of this sample of rice- 


meal or rice-dust:— 

Water, . 12-019 

Woody fibre, containing insoluble inorganic matters, 9-83,.. 46-500 

Ktarch, gum, and sugar, .. . ■ _. 25-524 

Protein compounds, or flesh-forming constituents, .. .. 6-687 

Fatty matters, . . 5'61U 

Soluble saline substances, .. .. .. .. .. 3-660 
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These analytical results suggest to us the following obsorrations :— 

1. That this refuse is very rich in oily or fatty matters. It contains, in¬ 
deed, as much fatty substance as the best oats, but is inferior in this respect 
to Indian corn, which contains rather more oil. Uice-dost, for this reason, 
is well adapted for the laying on of fat upon animals. 

2. In rice itself, according to Payen, only O-S per cent of fatty matters 
occur ; and wo find thus, that, as in most other kinds of grain, the fat is 
chiefly deposited in the exterior part of the seed. 

3. Harsford found in the grain of rice 6'27 per cent of protein compounds 
in its ordinary, 7'4 per cent in its dry, state. In rice-dust I have found 
nearly the same quantity, namely, 6-687 per cent, in its natural state. As 
far as the power of producing muscle is concerned, rice-meal or dust appears 
to be fully as valuable as the grain of rice itself. 

4. Rice-dust contains nearly half its weight of woody fibre, which possesses 
little or no value a.s a feeding substance. The exact quantity amotmted to 
46-500, which, added to 12-019 of water, gives 5S'519 per cent of useless 
matter. 

It has already been mentioned that the price of this refuse per ton, de¬ 
livered at Cirencester, was £4 5s. The practical question, which chiefly 
interests the farmer, is, will it pay to buy rice-dust at this price, in prefer¬ 
ence to barley, oats, Indian corn, or any other kind of corn 1 Wo should 
say decidedly that it would not pay at this price. Crushed oats of good 
quality, which can be had at about £ii 60< to £1 per ton, contain the same 
quantity of fatty matters as rice-dust, but at least double the quantity of 
Hesh-furming constituents and also once as much starch, gum, and sugar, as 
rice-dust. Oats appear, therefore, at least twice as valuable as this refuse ; 
and the price of the latter should, for this reasru, not bo more than about 
£3 to £3 6s. 

Darley-moal is not quite so nutritious os oat-meal, but, taking into consi¬ 
deration that barley-meal docs not contain so much husk as oats, and com¬ 
paring its composition with that of rice-dust, we think tliat barley-meal may 
t>e considered as possessing once as much value, as a feeding substance, as 
rice-dust, without committing any great practical error. Barley-meal, how¬ 
ever, can be had at £7 per ton. 

f From the Journal of ApricuUure and ’rranaaotious of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland t No. 39, N.S.J 


Cii;D.vns AND DnoDAHs.' 

[From the Gabdeners’ Chronjci.e for February 12<A, 1853.] 
When the Deodar was first raised from seed in this country, the graceful 
weeping habit of its branches, their glaucous hue and long tender shoots 
presented an aspect so different from the ordinary appearance of seedling 
Cedars, that no one, wo believe, who observed the two trees growing together 
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doubted their dutinctneas. Syatcmatic botanists have, however, all alongv 
found a difficulty in pointing out tangible characters to distinguish them ; and 
travellers who had seen the trees in their native places of growth have, from 
time to time, reported that they are both liable to a very great amount of 
variation, and that both vary in the game way. If to this wo add that, among 
the myriads of Deodars which are now yearly raised in this country, many 
varieties are already beginning to appear, some of which are much nearer 
the Cedar than the original state, it will not appear surprising that an opinion 
should have arisen among botanists, which begins to gain ground even 
among cultivators, that the two trees are not specifically distinct. 

It is in all cases a matter of considerable difficulty to decide whether or 
not two closely allied forms are identical or distinct. Accurate observation 
of the plants in their native places of growth, during all stages of their 
existence, is the only unerring guide in such a case, and where that is impos¬ 
sible, a careful examination and comparison of extensive suites of specimens 
in all states can alone enable a botanist to decide on the identity or distinct¬ 
ness of two such forms. The difficulty of solving such a question, always 
great, is considerably enhanced when large trees form the subject of com¬ 
parison, and is perhaps greatest of all with cultivated trees which, being placed 
in circumstances different from those in which they naturally grow, have a 
tendency to assume appearances different from those which are characteristic 
of the species. The question, indeed, is one in which the cultivator is as much 
or more concerned than the mere botanist, and it is one which the observant 
and philosophic cultivator is peculiarly qualified to answer, as from his 
acquaintance with the extent to which plants raised from seed are liable to 
vary, he is better than any other person able to decide what amount of 
variation may exist without specific difference. 

That the Cedar and Deodar are vei^ closely allied to one another no one 
doubts. Both belong to the same section of the I’ine tribe, characterised by 
solitary persistent leaves, and erect cones. The male flowers in both are 
absolutely the same, and small branchlets of the two are, in the herbarium, 
almost undistinguishable—the mode of branching, insertion of leaves, and 
colour of bark being quite the same. The cones in both vary a good deal in 
shape, but the scales and broad-wedged seeds are the same in both species. 
A difference in the shape of the scales, indicated by Endlicbeh, seems to 
have no real existence, or rather to depend on the age of the cone ; for before 
maturity the scales are closely pressed together and bent upwards, but as the 
seed ripens they spread out and become straight or even reflexed before they 
fall away from the persistent axis. 

The only points of distinction, then, which can be discovered betwoen the 
Deodar and the Cedar of Lebanon are the generally greater length of the 
leaves of the latter, and a considerable difference of habit. This difference 
of general aspect will, we believe, be found to bo the ground on which most 
observers rest their belief of the distinctness of the two trees. But though 
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variations in this respect may be admitted as a prim& faci« indication that 
specific differences exist, yet they are in themselves no proof of such differ¬ 
ence ; and if a minute comparison of two supposed species fails to show any 
peculiarities of structure, mere size of parts and mode of growth cannot of 
themselves make two plants distinct. We all know how variable our forest 
trees are in these points ; coniferous trees, indeed, to a greater extent than 
roost others ; and it would be within every one’s experience that the Deodar 
is one of the most variable of a variable tribe. This may bo well seen in any 
extensive plantation of Deodars, and any one may satisfy himself that it is 
the case by a visit to the fine avenue of these trees in Kew Gardena, in 
which may be seen many trees which are quite intermediate between 
the original state of the Deodar and the common Cedar, and one or 
two which, both in mode of growth and in rigidity and size of leaves, 
aro almost identical with the Cedar of Lebanon. As permanency is the 
only test that can be applied to estimate the value of distingnishing characters, 
the occurrence of these intermediates forms the strongest argument against 
the distinctness of the two species ; and if future observations should show 
a still farther approximation of characters, what is now only probable, will 
become a matter of certainty. It is, however, a very carious fact that the 
Cedar is in this country much less liable to vary than the Deodar; and it 
has been suggested to us by a practical gardener of great experience, that 
the explanation of this may be found in the fact that all our Cedars descend 
from one common stock, or, at least, are derived from the same district in 
Lebanon, while the seeds of the Deodar are collected from widely distant 
parts of the great Himalayan cliain. 

Indian travellers unanimously testify that the Deodar is one of the most 
variable trees in its native country. Though probably confined entirely 
to the western and drier Himalaya, not being known to occur in a wild state 
in any part of the chain cast of the Ganges, it has a wide range in altitude, 
growing equally in warm and sheltered valleys as low as 5,000 feet, and on 
exposed slopes, at a height of 12,000 feet, where, notwithstanding the elevation, 
the warm dry summer enables it to ripen its wood sufficiently to resist the 
intense cold of winter. In its native forests, we are assured that the Deodar 
is a tall conical tree, rising to a height of 100 or 150 feet, and sending out 
horizontal branches in all directions ; or at times dividing close to the base into 
two or three trunks, which ascend parallel to one another to a great height. 
It is, however, also common in a state of cultivation, being generally planted 
near temples in the province of Kumaon, in which it is nowhere indigenous. 
There, probably, from its isolated mode of growth, as the same thing is observ¬ 
ed wherever trees grow in exposed situations, it has quite a different shape. 
Low and flat-topped it rises to no great height, but sends out long straight 
branches, wliich bend downwards and often sweep the ground. The Cedar of 
Lebanon is also well-known to us from the accounts of travellers, who have 
observed it in its native forests, and from their descriptions wo learn that it 
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is there often a rei^ different tree from that familiar to ns in this country, 
being toll and straight, with horizontal branches, forming a beautiful cone. 

The peculiar glaucous hue so characteristic of the earliest imported Deodars 
is not only not constant in the species, being absent in many of the varie¬ 
ties which have already arisen in this eountiy, and unquestionably not 
present in adult trees in a wild state, but it occurs in some states of the 
Cedar. It cannot, therefore, though it forma the most striking distinguishing 
mark by which the Deodar is ordinarily recognised, be regarded as anything 
more than a very striking instance of the amount of variation to which 
species are subject, unless wo assume wlmt no one, we think, would be iucliu- 
ed to do, that the true Cedar, as well os the Deodar, is a native of the moun¬ 
tains of northern India. 

We have purposely abstained from taking into consideration the geogr.-)- 
plkical distribution of the two trees, as any argument founded on it would bo 
inconclusive. It may, however, be noticed as corroborative of the view which 
we have been led to adopt, that the Deodar in India is exclusively cunlined 
to the western part of the Himalayan chain, and is especially abundant in 
the mountains of Kashmir, and that it extends thence into the mountains of 
Affghanistan. The hilly districts of eastern Persia are not, it would appear, 
sufficiently elevated for coniferous vegetation, nor is there at present any 
reason to suppose that any species of Cedar exists in northern Persia, where 
there are very lofty mountain chains. Still, our knowledge of that country 
and of Armenia and Caucasus, is too limited to warrant our asserting that 
the Cedar does not grow there, while in Taurus we know that the Cedar of 
Lebanon is indigenous. 

It ought also to be borne in mind that among tiie trees which accompany 
the Deodar in northern India, there is a considerable number of European 
species. The Yew is plentiful in all parts of the Himalaya, and tho 
common Juniper, though more Alpine, has nearly os wide a range. The tree 
Juniper of India, too, (J. excelsa,) extends into western Asia, so that at 
least three species of Conifers are common to that and the Himalaya. The 
Walnut, which is one of the commonest forest trees all along the chain of 
northern India, is also indigenous in the Caucasian provinces, and a species 
of Oak extends from Spain, through western Asia, Persia, and Affghanistan, 
into the drier parts of the western Himalaya. The common Berberry may bo 
cited as another instance of the extension of European species in the far East, 
and the list of trees and shrubs might, if space permitted, be considerably 
increased, while the number of herbaceous plants which are common to Europe 
and the mountiuns of India is very gpeat.—T. T. 

[This very able statement of the botanical arguments that may bo employed 
to show the identity of the Deodar and Cedar of Lebanon, as spseiss, has been 
communicated to us by an experienced Indian friend, well acquainted with 
the former tree on its native mountains.] 
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(Salunlo ii, the lO^ft of July, lSo2.^ 

\V. G. J{osc‘, Kfq., Vico-J’resident, in the chair. 

Tiie minutes of the last General .Meeting having been read, the gentlemen 
who tvero proposed on that occasion were duly elected ordinary Members, 
viz;—The lloirblc Uarncs Peacock; Brigadier George Hampton; Surgeon 
T. W. Wliitelock ; Lieut. A. 11. E. Hutchinson; Messrs. J. J. Ward, C. S.; 

H. H. Greathed, C. S.; 11. Kicketts, C. S.; A. E. Brown ; J. G. Boss; l>r. J. 
K. Walter; Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee and Major T. .Martin, 

•Mr. W. T. Lewis was elected a Corrcsiiouding Member. 

The names of tho following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election :— 

Tlic Hou’ble Cajit. It. Byng,—propo.scd by Col. Garstin, seconded by Mr. 
George Taylor. 

Dr. Andrew Wood, Superintending Surgeon, -proposed by Cajit. F. C. 
Burnett, seconded by tho Secretary. 

11. II. Withers, Es(j., Merchant, Calcutta,—propo.sed by Mr. George Dear- 
man, seconded by .Mr. James Churcli, Senior. 

George Loch, Esq., Civil Service, Berhampore,—•iroposcd by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. George Taylor. 

Lieut. II. C. Johnstone, Assistant Executive Engineer, Scalkote,--proposed 
by Major U. Houghton, seconded by tho Secretary. 

I’resr.ntationg. 

1. Selections from the Uecords of the Bengal Government No. VII. lie- 
port on the Electric Telegraph between Calcutta and Kedgeree. By Dr. 
W. B. 0'Shaughncs.sy. Presfuled f>y (he Government of llengal. 

2. Journal of the Hoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. XIII. Part 1, and Vol. XIV. part. I. Preaented by the Society. 

J. Tho Journal of tho Indian Archipelago fur March and April 1852. 
Presented by the Government of Bengefl. 

4. A small quantity of seed of tho thatching rush or reed of tho Cape of 
Good Hope. Presented by A. Sconce, Esq. 

Mr. Sconce mentions that this rush grows about four feet long; and it is 
put on the roofs of houses in bundles very much like our common Indian 
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grass. “ The thatch,” Mr. Sconce adds, " is calculated to last 40 to 60 Tears, 
nnronewed, and would be, if introduced into India, of unspeakable advantage 
compared with the ordinary chopping grass. The rush grows on the sandy 
flats hero, and on land where the rain lies longest. Doubtless there must be 
many districts in India where it would grow, and possibly the Society may 
think the seed worth being distributed.” 

Tiic Secretary stated that a small portion of this seed (which had just 
been received), had been transferred to the Society’s garden, and the re¬ 
sidue could be distributed to such Members as were desirous of giving it a 
trial. 

5. Fifty chocolate pods raised in the plantation of Mr. William Scott at 
Singapore. Presented hy Dr. K. M. Seott. 

A portion of these seeds have already germinated in the Society’s garden. 

6. Three bricks of mushroom spawn received in good condition from Eng¬ 
land per “ James JSoolh.” Presented by J. Cotccll, Estj. 

7. Fifty sorts of seeds from China. Presented by Arbuthnot Emerson, 
Esq. 

Several of these seeds have germinated freely. 

S. A quantity of acclimated mignonette and cress seed. Presented by 
George Heieett, Esq. 

9. A small supply of acclimated seed of Ipomm rubra cerulca. Presented 
by James Church, Esq. Senior. 

10. A quart of acclimated “canary seed” (Phalaris canariensis). Pre¬ 
sented by Messrs. A. Ji. Goodall and Co. 

11. A few roots of the grass (Andropogon calamus aromaticus) from 
which the “ Uoosa oil” is obtained. Presented by A. J. Sturmer, Esq. 

12. A further assortment of fibrous specimens from nettles and other 
plants common to Upper Assam. Presented by Major S. F. llannay. 
(Itcferred to the llemp and Flax Coramittec.) 

13. A muster of seeded cotton raised in his garden from imported Sea 
island seed obtained from the Society in 1848. Presented by U. Mornay. 
Esq. 

Mr. Momay submits this specimen “ more particularly to shew that, in 
this instance, the length of stajile, blackness of the seed, and other peculiar¬ 
ities of this description of cotton, have not altered or degenerated. In other 
cases it has been reported to have degenerated in this country to the short- 
stapled, green-seeded kind.” 

Read the minutes of the Grain Committee on the paddy raised by Dr. 
Campbell, in the bills near Darjeeling, from the NewGranada seed furnished 
last year to the Society for trial by Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co. 

Resolved, that a copy of these minutes be forwarded to Dr. Campbell, to¬ 
gether with the small specimens of the imported and acclimated paddy which 
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have been pre])arcd by Mr. Ilawortb, (a Member of the Committee,) in a 
state fit for the market. ' 

Head the Gardener’s Monthly {Statement. Mr. McMurray reports the death 
of many of the seedlings raised from the English fruit and Cape indigenous 
seed, mainly in consequence of exposure to the weather since the destruction 
of the conservatory by the gale of the 14th and 15th of May. He adds that, 
with one exce])tion, all the fruit trees which were shaken at the roots by that 
gale have recovered from the shock. Mr. McMurray intimates that the Coffee 
seedlings raised from Ceylon seed, presented by Mr. Thwaites in November 
la.st, continue in a healthy condition, and upwards of 15,000 plants are now 
ready for distribution to Members. The Sandoway tobacco seed, received 
from Captain Fytchc, has gersniuated freely, as have also several other sorts 
of seeds which are referred to among the presentations. The Assam orchid 
Iilants from Mr. Simons, 111 in number, liave reached by the last steamer in 
excellent condition. 

The following notices were submitted to the Meeting :— 

No I. Proposed by Mr. E. Wingrove, seconded by Mr. H. Mornay:— 

“ That in lien of the jircsent .Tonrnul, tlio Society publish a pamphlet after each 
monthly Meeting, containing its proceedings and such papers as may bo 
brought forward at those .Meetings, and that the Council be requested to re¬ 
port upon this proposition, as well as upon the propriety of embodying In the 
pamphlets extr-acts from English and foreign Journals on subjects which come 
within the objects of the Society.” 

No. 2. Proposed by Mr. Geo. Taylor, seconded by Mr. AV. Haworth :— 

“ That it be referred to the Council to consider the propriety of an applica¬ 
tion to Government in the sha]>e of a memorial or otherwise with the view 
of obtaining some additional pecuniary assistauo'- in furtherance of the ob¬ 
jects of the Society.” 

Communications on various subjects. 

1. From W. T. Lewis, Esq., dated Penang, 1st May, on the nature of the 
substance procured from China, under the name of “ Rice paper,” and the 
probability that it is afforded by the pith of Sctvvola Taccada Soxb. Mr. 
Lewis states that this plant is very abundant on all the sea coast of the 
Malayan Archipelago, and that the pith is commonly used by the Malays and 
Siamese in making their artificial flowers. Mr. Lewis submits specimens of 
the pith and pieces of the stalk of Scffeola Taccada. He adds that the 
paper is mostly made in Ohuan Choo, and the Chinese call the plant “ Chow.” 

It is known in Malay countries as the “ Ambong Ambong.” 

2. From Dr. Falconer, submitting, at the request of the Council, soma 
interesting observations on the above subject, in connection with Mr. Lewis’s 
communication and spcciinens. 
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3. From Dr. Robert Wight, Superintendent Cotton Experiments, Coim¬ 
batore, dated I3tb Ma^, further remarks respecting tlie introduction and 
naturalization of the American cotton plant in India, 

(The above three communications wore referred to the Committee of 
Papers.) 

4. From Capt. F. C. Burnett, dated Scalkote, 12th June, respecting 
gardening operations at that station. 

5. From A. J. Sturmer, Esq., respecting the “teuni” paddy of the 
Azimghur district, of which specimens were submitted by him at the last 
General Meeting;— 

“ In regard to the ‘ tenni’ or wild paddy that I sent you some time ago, 
I bare obtained the following information It sjirings up w'lien the rains set 
in June, and grows as the water increases in the jheels, or tals, as they are call¬ 
ed ; in September it ripens, when those who use it collect the paddy. The rice 
is considered by the natives light food and very easy of digestion, hence is 
much sought for the sick and the weak. If the ‘ tenni' is sown in good 
paddy land, the grain grows thicker than that gathered from the ‘ tals’; and 
if sown, and there transplanted, the grain thus produced is found to be still 
shorter and thicker than that sown broad cast. 

" I shall make arrangements fur the collection of a quantity of the ‘ tenni’ 
for the Society at the close of the rains." 

6. JFrom Licut.-Col. 11. C. M. Cox, on the medicinal virtues of the gum 
of Sterculea urent. 

7. From Dr. Wallicb, on the subject of the consignment of flower seeds 
ordered from Mr. Carter, and promising to use his best endeavours to meet 
the wishes of the Society. 

8. From Mr. C. J. Simons, dated Uowhatti, advising the despatch of a 
case of orchids for the Society’s garden. 

9. From Mr. D. Londretb, dated Philadelphia, 15th March, enclosing in¬ 
voice of a consignment of vegetable, muze, and cotton seed, amounting to 
1855 dollars, shipped per “ Loochoo” from Boston. 


(Saturday, the 14th of August, 1852.^ 

The llon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Hie minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
gentlemen who were proposed on that occasion were duly elected Members, 
viz : — 

The Ilon’blo Capt. R. Byng; Dr. Andrew Wood; Messrs. 11. 11. Withers; 
Geo. Loch, and Lieut, n. C. Johnstone. 

Tile names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election .-— 
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John Herriot, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Oaboo Ramgopal 
Ghose, seconded by Mr, \V. Uaworth. 

James Lean, Esq., Civil Service, Moradabad,—proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Major K. Marriot, Pension Pay Master, Lucknow,—proposed by Lieut. 
John Eliot, seconded by the Secretary. 

Capt. Henry Righy, Executive Engineer, Midnapore,—proposed by Mr. 
A. Grote, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

J. P. Meik, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by the Secre¬ 
tary. 

Uaboo Proonauth Sett,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chand .Mittra, seconded 
by Mr. Rose. 

Dr. 1). Scott, of the Ilurriaua Lt. Infy. Battn.,—proposed by Capt. F. C. 
Burnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

PriStHlalions. 

1. A small assortment of fresh Jamaica fruit seeds, containing, among 
other sorts, the “ mamec sapota,” the fruit of which is considered to bo one 
of the best in the Island of Jamaica j “ Star apple,” “ Guinea tamarind,” and 
South American Xeisberry : also a small packet of flower seeds from New 
.South Wales and a puuqikiu from Sydney. Presented by TP. Uaieorlh, Esq. 
OH behalf of E. 31. Coietll, Esq. 

2. A small collocton of fruit trees indigenous to the Straits of Malacca, 
consisting of the mangostcen, rambutan, doorian, nutmeg, scented bcteluut, 
Ac. Presented by Capt. Alston of the “ Alor,” on behalf of Mr. Whampoa 
of Sinyapore. 

3. An assortment of seeds of shrubs, trees, and annuals from the Eew 
Gardens. Presented by Dr. Wallich, on behalf of Sir Wm. Hooker. 

In his letter advising the despatch of the uoove-mentioned seeds. Dr. 
■Wallich states—“ Sir William is able to supply the Society with a vast 
amount of seeds in quantity and number of sorts of the description reqitired. 
More than that, ho is perfectly able, as well as willing, to supply them an¬ 
nually oil condition of reciprocity. This is the principle upon which 
aloiio the noble Institution under his direction can enter upon any ar¬ 
rangement of sujiplies.” 

The Secretary having announced that portions of the assortment had been 
transferred to the Society’s Garden, and to the H. C. Botanic Garden, it was 
agreed that portions be also transmitted for trial in the public gardens at 
Bhaugulpore, Delhi, Simla, and Lahore, reserving certain kinds for Members 
residing in localities suitable for their growth. 

4. Samples (1 and 2) of the rheea nettle grass of Assam, and a sample of 
the Cliina nettle grass, for comparison. Presented by Lieut.-Col. Jenkins, on 
behalf of Major Hannay. 
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Major JIannay sends tlie above specimens for distribution among any of 
the Members of the Society who take an intci'est in the fibre. Major Jlan- 
nay adds that he finds this nettle yields between IS and 19 mauuds of raw 
produce per Assam Poorah (IJ acre). 

5. An assortment of fruit, vegetable, and flower seeds I’rfsented by Ar- 
buthnot lUinersou, Esq. 

An exceedingly well grown plant in full flower, of Knndehtla odorala 
from the Society’s Garden, was shewn to the .Members ; also a plant in blos¬ 
som of Phaius macttlatus, from the garden of Mr. U. Warwick. 

The proposal made at the last Meeting,—“ That it be referred to the Council 
to consider the propriety of an application to Government with the view of 
obtaining some additional pecuniary assistance in furtherance of the objects of 
the Society,” was brought forward with the opinion of the Council,--“That 
the present is not a favorable period fur asking the proposed assistance from 
Government.’' Confirmed. 

The Secretary stated that the other proposal, also made at the last Meet¬ 
ing, in reference to the issue of a monthly pamphlet in lieu of the present 
Journal, was still under the consideration of the Council. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Keport was submitted respecting various contri¬ 
butions to the Garden during July, including certain observations regarding a 
supply of pods of Theobroma cacao, lately presented to the Society by Dr. 
K. M. Scott. 

Head the following report from Captain A. Thompson on the fibre of the 
“red mesakee” of Assam, which was presented by Major Ilaunay at the 
last Meeting:— 

“ Agreeable to your request 1 forward you a log-line made of the red mo- 
sakee plant, as also the remainder of the fibre itself. 

“ 1 find the strength of it quite equal to Uu.ssiaii hemp, but fi>r want of 
being properly harvested, the fibres cling so close together that great loss 
of material takes place in hackling it. 

“ 1 think it well adapted fur cordage, and if brought into general use ought 
to bring as much as Petersburgh hemp.” 

Head the following extract of a letter from Major W. II. Nicholetts, 
dated Seetapore, Oudo, 31st July:— 

“ 1 beg to state that the * hearts’s case’ produced from the seeds you 
last year sent were the finest I ever saw even in England, being much larger 
than a crown piece, and perfectly circular. The good soil of Seetapore 
may have had something to do with it, as the flowers and vegetables pro¬ 
duced here, are some of the finest 1 have over seen produced in India. 
The beet-root was superb, also peas and cabbages very fino. 

“ Tlie double stocks magnificent—the dahlia seed did not germinate.” 
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Fron> Mr. James Carter, acknowledging receipt of the order for the 
Society’s annnal consignment of flower seeds, to be forwarded by the August 
steamer, and promising to give it bis best attention. 


(Saturday, the lUh of September, ISbi.j 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the goiitlcmen who were proposed on that occasion were duly elected Mem¬ 
bers, viz 

Messrs. John llcrriot; James Lean, C. S.; J. P. Meik ; Major £. Mar¬ 
riott; Captain Henry Uigliy ; llaboo Preonauth Sett and Dr. D. Scott. 

Thu names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

Brigadier Penny, C. B., .Tullundur,—proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded 
by Mr. Grotc. 

K. B. Morgan, Esq., Civil Service, Delhi,—proposed by Mr. R. H. S. Camp¬ 
bell, seconded by the Secretary. 

James Dickson, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. James Church, 
Senior, seconded by Mr. Haworth. 

A. G. Macdonald, Esq., Civil Service, Malda,—proposed by Mr. James 
Grant, seconded by the Secretary. 

George Uctavius Wray, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. M. F. Sandes, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Kosc. 

Major Henry Spottiswoodc, Commanding 21st N. I., Soalkote,—proposed 
by Captain F. C. Burnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

F. A. Glover, Esq., Civil Service, Chumparun,—proposed by Mr. G. N. 
Wyatt, seconded by the Secretary. 

I'reaentations. 

The following contributions were announced 

1. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for May and June 1832. Presented 
by the Editor. 

2. Copies of the same work for tho same period. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 4 of 1832. Presented 
by the Society. 

4. Proceedings of tho Agricultural and Horticultural Society of tho Pun- 
jaub, from January to June 1832. Presented by the Society, 

5. A small supply of New Zealand soed-j)otatoes. Presented by Captain 
Maclean of the “ Agra.” 

These have been planted out in tho Society’s garden, and the Gardener re¬ 
ports that they are doing well. 
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6. An assortment of acclimated flower seeds, cunsisting of 43 kinds, the 
produce of English seed received last year from the Society. Presented by 
O. iV. Wyatt, Esq., of Peeprah, Vhumparun. 

7. A small quantity of .Uemcrara Indigo Seed. Presented by II. Pidding- 
ton. Esq. 

S. Specimens of the pith commonly known as the “ Itice paper” of China. 
Presented by Dr. Monat, with an extract of a letter, to his address, from 
J. C. liowring. Esq., dated llong-Kong, 16th August, respecting the above 
specimens. 

9. Sixteen plants of sorts, consisting of maiigostccn, nutmeg, doorian, 
orchids, euphorbias, &c ; and a quantity of erica seeds of sorts from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Presented by Arhuthnot Emerson, Esq. 

The fotlowing specimens were likewise brought to the notice of the 
Meeting : — 

A plant, in very fine tlowcr, of De.udrohium Farmerii, from the garden 
of James Church, Esq. 

A fine healthy plant of A'epenihes Rafflesiatut, with several pitchers, 
from the Society's Garden, being one of the collection of Malayan plants, 
presented by Mr Moxon, in January 1S51. 

Two plants, in full flower, of Achimints lougijlora, and an orchid, 
with a small sweet-scented white flower, from the garden of 11. Warwick, 
Esq. 

A few very pretty cut specimens of dahlias, raised from Simla stock, from 
the garden of Mrs. Maeleod. 

A plant of Crolnlnria tenuifolia raised in the Society’.s Garden from sc<-d 
received from Mr. Williams, of the School of Industry'at Jiibbulpore. This 
plant, though grown in a pot, separately from the other seedlings (which 
have been raised in the open ground), has attained tlie height of S!, feet in 
nine weeks, without branching. The Secretary submitted specimens of raw 
fibre from this species of Crotalaria, and of twine manufactured therefrom 
by Messrs. Ilarton and Co. who presented them to the Hociety at the 
General Meeting in May la.st. Doth Messrs. Harton and Co., and A. 
Thompson and Co., have lately procured a quantity of this raw material, 
as “Jubbulpore hemp,” from Mr. Williams. It is pronounced superior 
fibre for cordage purposes, of such excellent quality and strength, that 
those manufacturers have hitherto considered it to bo the produce of Can¬ 
nabis sativa, the plant from which Uiissian hemp is obtained. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Uejiort was submitted. Mr. McMurray announces 
that one of the batch of seeds of Victoria regia, received from Dr. 
Wallich in • November last, has germinated, after lying in the water nearly 
ten months. He reports favorably of the quality of the American vegetable 
seeds received in August from the .Society’s seedsman, Mr. Landreth, of 
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Philadelphia : and gives, in details, several contributions for the garden since 
his last monthly statement was furnished :—viz., plants of Bignonia inear~ 
tiata and Araucaria Cunningltami from the II. C. Botanic Garden; of 
Tecoma radieana, from Messrs. G. Bartlett and It. F. Ross; of Vaasiflora 
liuonaparUa and kermeaina, from Mr. James Church, Senior ; and of Cle- 
redendron aplendens, from Mr. Dougherty of the Barrachpore Park. The 
Gardener also alludes to the Chinese bamboo plant (which was presented by 
Mr. Emerson in January last) as having made a healthy and vigorous growth 
since the commencement of the rainy sc.a8on; it is very prettily striped- 
dark green and light yellow,—and tlie joints are short and iirm. 

Communications on various suhjtets. 

The following papers were submitted :— 

1. From Major J. A. Crommelin, a brief account of the experiments 
that have been made with a view to the introduction of the tea plant at 
Darjeeling. Ordered for publication. 

2. From W. T. Lewis, E»q., dated Penang, 26th July, returning his best 
acknowledgments for his election as a Corresponding Member of the Society. 

3. From Lieutenant-Colonel George Congreve, C. B., H. M. 29th Regi¬ 
ment, reporting the result of his trials with the bulbs received last year 
from the Society. 

4. From Ur. Falconer, forwarding a table drawn up by Mr. Scott, Ilcad 
Gardener, II. C. Botanic Garden, of a trial sowing of the American vegetable 
seeds, “which is,” Dr. Falconer observes, “in every respect unusually 
favorable; out of SO kinds only two failed. Mr. Scott remarks that the 
lowest per centage is 10 per cent, limited to a single instance,— the others 
ranging from 20 to 95 per cent, and upwards.” The general average is 64 
jier cent. 

6. From .Mr. R. Dougherty, in charge of the Barrackporo Park, also re¬ 
porting most favorably on the germination of the American vegetable 
seeds. 

6. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 19th July,—on the subject of ob¬ 
taining plants from the Kew Gardens and giving in return ; also, farther 
suggestions respecting the procuring of seeds of flowering plants and shrubs. 
Referred to the Floricultural Committee. 

7. From Dr. John Maitland, dated Lingsoogur vid Muctul, 12th August, 
respecting his trials of English flower seeds received last year from the 
Bocioty. 

8. From Dr. Maegowan, dated Niugpo, 5th November 1841 (received at 
the end of August, owing to some mistake at the Hong-Kong post oiRce) ex¬ 
pressing bis grateful sense of the honor conferred on him by his election 
ns a Corresponding Member of the Society. In reply to an enquiry that 
had been made of him respecting the price at which the grass-cloth fibre is 

' 9 
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obtainable, Dr. Maogowan writes as follows“ I took immediate steps 
to ascertain the market price of the grass-cloth fibre at Canton and Shanghai, 
but until this afternoon I could procure no reliable information in conse¬ 
quence of tho fact that the article is no longer exported to Europe, the 
price being found altogether too high for English manufacturers ; I cannot bet¬ 
ter illustrate this than by stating that a mercantile house, in London, sent an 
order to China for a quantity of the fibre, provided it could be purchased at 
six dollars per pecul, i. e., 132 lbs ; the price of the article did not allow tho 
agent to execute the commission, and soon afterwards ho was informed by 
his English correspondent that even at that price it could not bo sold in 
London. Unless, then, it can be produced in Assam at a price considerably 
lower than that which is here given, it would not find a market.” 

Dr. Maegowan likewise ofiers some suggestions, respecting the procuring 
of certain descriptions of seeds from various parts of China, in answer to en¬ 
quiries preferred to him on that subject. These were referred to tho Council 
for consideration. 

9. From Dr. Falconer, enclosing a list of plants recently received, per 
Tenasterim, from Captain Tarleton, II. M. Ship Pox, from Itangoon, 
consisting of a few orchids, balsam, cockscomb, curcuma, pandanus and 
other common kinds, found on captured Burmese boats on the Irrawaddi. 
Iho following is an extract of Dr. Falconer’s note on the subject: -“You 
arc aware that an immense number of Burmese boats have been captured 
lately between liangoon and Prome. Commander Tarleton of II. M. Ship 
Fox, who had such an active share in tho naval operations on the Irrawaddi, 
found that in many of these boats the Burmese had small collections of 
living plants, placed near tho stern. He has very obligingly sent us one 
of these collections taken from a rescued boat. The plants arrived by tho 
Tenaaserim last trip. They arc neither rare, nor very remarkable ; but as 
it may be of interest at the present moment, to note tho fact, I send you a 
list enclosed of the plants received. It is gratifying to observe that our 
naval officers, in the midst of their exciting work upon tho Irrawaddi, are 
not forgetful of objects of more quiet interest.” 

10. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 13th July, announcing that tho 
testimonial voted to Mr. Hume is almost completed, and will bo despatched 
by the August steamer. 

11. From Captain F, C. Burnett, dated Sealkotc, 5th August, acknowledg¬ 
ing receipt of certain seeds received from the Society. 

12. From Messrs. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, advising despatch 
of the annual consignment of vegetable seeds to the order of the Society. 
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(Saturday, the 9th of October, I852J 

The Uon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— 

brigadier Penny, C. B.; Messrs. R. B. Morgan, C. S.; James Dickson; 
A. G. Macdonald, C. 8.; G. 0. Wray; F. A. Glover, C. S.; and Major 11. 
Spottiswoode. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
Joining the Society :— 

Henry Christie, Eisq., of Cawnpore,—proposed by Dr. Begg, seconded 
by Dr. Porteous. 

Captain M. J. Turnbull (Army Clothing Agent),—proposed by Mr. C. 
A. Cantor, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Captain Fletcher Hayes, Political Assistant Resident at Lucknow,— 
proposed by Sir James Colvile, seconded by Sir L. Peel. 

H. Knowles, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. Haworth, seconded 
by Mr. J. M. Hall. 

T. E. Carter, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by .Mr. Haworth, seconded by 
the Secretary. 

Presentation!. 

The following donations were announced :— 

I. Synopsis of the vegetable products of Scotland, by Peter Lawson and 
Son. Presented by the Authors. 

2. The 29th Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1852. Presented by the Society. 

3. A brief account of the Silk Manufactures of Lahore, by Henry Cope, 
Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society of the Punjaub. Present¬ 
ed by tlie Author. 

4. Statements of the Trade of the Madras Territories for 1S49-50. Pre¬ 
sented by liaboo Peary Chasid Mittra. 

5. An Alphabetical List of Bcugaloo Books that have been printed during 
the last fifty years. Presented by the Compiler, the Rev. J. Lony. 

C. A quantity of acclimated sweet-pea seed. Presented by 11. C. Tucker, 
Esq. 

7. A collection of orchids (100 plants). Presented by R. IF. G. Frith, Beg. 

8. A small assortment of tulip, narcissus, hyacinth and jonquill bnlbs. 
Presented by Geo. Taylor, Esq. 

9. A small collection of plants of sorts, consisting, among other kinds, of 
Cyprepedium venustum, Achimines tnuUiflora, and Phaius gratidiflorus. 
Presented by J. llurfon. Esq. 

10. Specimen of oil from “Sirgoojah,” or “Raintil,” seed (Verbesina 
saliva, Roxb.J. Presented by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 
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The following memoranilum gives certain details respecting the above 
oil:— 

" In Rajsbayo the cost pf cultivation, rent of land, reaping and cleaning 
charges amount to Rs. 1-8 per beegali. The produce of each beegah on 
an average is four maunds of 60 sicca weight. The quantity of seed re¬ 
quired for making one roaund of oil is 3^ maunds. A mound of seed sells 
generally for a ru]>ee, and the charge of bringing it to Calcutta is about 
three annas. The oil is used by the poorer classes in rubbing their bodies, 
but not in food. The other purposes to which it is applied are the clean¬ 
ing of machinery, lighting, and preparation of paint not exposed to the sun.” 

The Secretary drew attention to certain particulars respecting this oil and 
seed, as contained in the Journal of the Society, Vol. Vll.and Vol. VIII. I’art 
1, from which it would appear that the oil is largely used for culinary purposes 
at Poona and other localities in the Bombay presidency ; and that the seed 
was valued by London Brokers, in March 1850, at 37 shillings per quarter. 

A plant, in flower, of jEschynanlhui upecioiius, from the garden of Mr. B. 
Warwick, was placed on the table. 

The Motion of which notice was given at the July Meeting was brought 
forward, viz.—“ That in lieu of the i)rescnt Journal, the Society publish a 
pamphlet after each monthly Meeting, containing its procrcding.s and such 
papers as may be brought forward at those Meetings, and that the Council 
be requested to report upon this proposition, as well as upon the propriety 
of embod^’ing in the pamphlets extracts from English and Foreign Journals 
on subjects which come within the objects of the Society,” with the following 
report of the Council :—" That the Jounial be continued in its present form, 
but be published once a quarter, or more frequently, if sufficiently interest¬ 
ing matter can be found.” Agreed to. 

Read the Gardener’s Monthly Report. Mr. McMurray submits a tabular 
statement of the result of his sowing of the American and Cape vogctablo 
seeds received in August last, from which it would appear that the per-centago 
of the American seeds of this year’s sowings is much more favorable 
than that of the last season ; whereas in the ease of the Cape seeds it is 
less than that of lost year. The general average per-centage of the American 
seeds this season is 68, and of the Cape 62. 'I'he Gardener states that the 
plantation of American Sumac or “Dividivi,” (Ctexalpinia coriaria,) 
along tho west border of the Garden, has made a most healthy growth during 
this year; several of the trees are now in full bloom, and are likely to yield 
a large crop of seed for distribution during tho ensuing season. The row 
of cocoonut trees on the northern boundary of the Garden have also 
made a vigorous growth daring the present season, and some of them 
are now in flower for the first time ; those from Penang stock, presented by 
Mr. Joseph Agabeg, are also doing well. The plant of PoimtUia alhida. 
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presented by Sir L. Peel in January I Ml, hos stood well throughout the hot 
and rainy season, in an open border of the flower garden : it Has now 16 
branches varying from 2^ to 3 feet in height, from which the Gardener hopes 
to have a number of plants struck and ready for distributing to the Members 
during the approaching cold season. Mr. McMnrray alludes to several contri¬ 
butions to the Garden during the past month, and adds that seven of the 
thirteen kinds of Jamaica fruit seeds, which were presented in August by 
Mr. E. M. Cowell, have germinated. He concludes Ids Report by stating that 
ho has now ready for distribution at the flaed rates, 600 mango grafts of 
fourteen kinds; 200 peach grafts of 12 kinds, including Mr. Emerson’s China 
Flat variety, and some of American stock ; besides a number of other kinds 
of fruit trees. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted :— 

1. From Captain G. E. llullings, Leia,on the Indus,dated 13th September, 
respecting his Agricultural and Horticultural operations. 

2. From Hr. James Allan, Dbaugulpore, dated 7th September on the same 
subject. 

3. From Dr. Falconer, respecting the Crotalaria yielding the Nerbndda 
fibre, known as “ Jubbulpore hempa plant of which, from a number raised 
in the Society’s Garden from seed received from Mr. Williams at Jubbulpore, 
was exhibited at the last monthly Meeting. Hr. Falconer observes that 
though the specimen submitted for examination was not in flower, he has 
little or no doubt of its being C. tenui/olia of Roxh. which Wight and 
Amott, and some other Botanists, regard as merely a variety of C. juneea ,— 
the plant yielding the well-known “ Sunn hemp” of commerce. 

4. From J. C. Wilson, Esq., dated Moradabad, 17th September, on the 
Turace as a good locality for foreign descriptions of cotton. 

5. From Hr. Wallich, announcing the despa'ch, per Screw Steamer Lady 
Jocelyn, of the Testimonial voted to Mr. llurae. After giving a few details 
respecting the emblematic figures on the service and the workmanship, which 
has been much admired by several friends, (Mr. Brown, Sir. W. Hooker and 
others,) Hr. Wallich observes:—“I therefore hope, that it will bo judged 
by the Society, as worthy of the occasion fur which they ordered it, and a not 
altogether unsatisfactory evidence of my hearty wish and anxiety to bo of 
service and to prove my sincere attachment to tho Society. I think it but 
due to Messrs. Lsimbcrt and Rawlings to declare that nothing can exceed 
the courtesy and readiness with winch they executed the novel and not a 
little difiicnlt designs. The reduction in point of natural size of the flowers and 
fruits, &c. was an arduous matter, and must he made due allowance for. The 
following then is a list of the emblematic figures, namely, Careya herbacea, 
and Leyeesteria formosa, representing the great founder and the first Presi¬ 
dent of the Society: Roxburyhia viridiflora and Dischidia Rajfflesiana, 
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names that must ever be mentioned with the highest respect by Agriculturists 
and Horticulturists ; tea, coffee and cotton in flower and fruit; the pitcher 
plant,cocoanut, melon; Cardioapermum Ualicacabum (afancy of the artist) 
very common all over India.” 

Tho following recommendation of the Council in reference to the above 
was adopted, viz“ That the Testimonial be exhibited at the Metcalfe 
Hall for a short period to subscribers, and to the public generally, duo notice 
of the same being given by advertisement.” 

6. From Mr. James Carter, Seedsman and Florist, dated I^indon, ‘J-ltli 
August, advising the despatch, per overland conveyance, of the Society's con¬ 
signment of English flower seeds. 

7. From Messrs. Peter I^awson and Son, of Edinburgh, dated 21st August, 
stating that they have forwarded per steamer, the assortment of vegetable 
seeds ordered by the Society. 

These flower and vegetable seeds were received by the last mail, and are 
now in course of distribution to Members. 

An estimate was submitted by the House Committee from .Messrs, ilurn 
and Co., fur giving a thorough repair to the Metcalfe Hall premises, amount¬ 
ing to Es. 2,500. Unsolved, on tho recommendation of the Council, that tho 
estimate be accepted, the curators of the Public Library, having agreed, on 
behalf of the Library, to pay their moiety of the above sum. 


(Saturday, the \9th of November, 1852..; 

\V. G. Itose, Esq. Vice-President, in the cliair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members 

Capt. M; J. Turnbull, Capt. Fletcher Hayes, Messrs. Henry Christie, 
H. Knowles, and T. E. Carter. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society : — 

Lieut. 11. G. Jenkins, 10th Light Cavalry, Kurturporc,—proposed by 
Capt. T. C. Blagrave, seconded by tho Secretary. 

Meer Al)dool Muzzeed, Zemindar, Calcutta,—proposed by Baboo Ueben- 
demauth Tagore, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

The Rev. W. Lipp, Kishnaghur,—proposed by Mr. It. 8. Palmer, second¬ 
ed by Mr. J. Church, Senior. 

Capt. T. P. Sparkes, Assistant Commissioner of Arracan,—proposed by 
Mr. E. Blyth, seconded by the Secretary. 

John Watson, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. E. E. Win- 
grove, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Baboo Shib Chunder Mullick,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chand .Mittra, 
seconded by Baboo Shib Chunder Deb. 
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Presenlationt. ' 

The following donationa wore announced ;— 

1. A amall collection of rattan and fibrous yielding plants from Arracan. 
Presenttd by Lieut. F. W. Ripley, Junior Assistant Commissioner of Ar¬ 
racan. 

2. A further collection of orchids from Assam, including Vanda cwrulea 
and Calogyness of sorts ; also a few Nepenthes. Presented by Mr. C. J. Si¬ 
mons. 

Fresh seeds of the Ilymalayan Box, collected in Kooioo, at an elevation 
of 5,(500 feet. Presented by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjaub. 

4. An assortment of vegetable and flower seeds from Messrs. Bridgwater, 
Payne and Co., of Southampton. Presented by E. E. Wingrove, Esq. 

The Secretary stated that these seeds had been transferred to the Society’s 
Gardener for trial. 

5. Acclimated seed of sweet pea, lupin, stock, and mignonette. Presented 
by A. Imtach, Esq. 

6. Specimens, in a dried state, of the juice of the mfidddr, (Asclepias 
giganteu.) Presented by Captain Meadows Taylor. 

7. Muster of cotton raised from seed received from Malta. Presented by 
II. Piddinglon, Esq. 

The following is extract of Mr. Piddington’s note on the above cotton :— 

“ 1 some time ago sent to the Society, with other seeds from Malta, some 
which 1 had received with that dispatch as ‘ Maltese brown cotton’ seed. 

“ Having, however, sown some in my compound, Ifind that it is something 
yet more important ; being not only a very beautiful white cotton of fine 
staple aud easily separating from the seed, but an abundant bearer, and 
moreover, a cotton which sown in July (I think) will grow vigorously 
through the drenching rains wo have had in .lugust and September, and 
flower and pod in October, so as to be picked in November and thus escape 
the cold weather insects, &c. The soil of my compound is very poor, and 
except in the admixture of calcareous matter which all town soils have,” I 
do not think it superior to a good average Bengal upland soil. It remains 
to be seen what this cotton will become as a field plant, but I think it will 
certainly be found to be worth attention.” 

a. Further specimens of the room dye of Assam, obtaiued from a species 
of Raellia. Presented by Major Hamilton Vetch. 

No. 1. Obtained by exactly the same process as in making indigo, and No. 
2, obtained by the native process without boiling. 

The Secretary intimated that Mr. Dodd (of Messrs. Thomas, Marten and 
Co.), to whom these specimens had been referred, reports that he considers 


■A ml which I think essenlial to the production of good crops of some kinds of cotton. 
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them worthless. A small portion was steeped for three days in sulphuric 
acid, but no colouring matter could bo obtained from it. 

i). Muster of sheep’s wool from the Thul or liar (de.scrt tracts) of the 
Jhung district, in the I’unjaub. Forwarded hif (he ^dtjrieuKural and 
Jlorticnltnral Society of the Punjaah, for an ojiinion on ite quality and 
value in the Enylish market. 

Besolved, that Mr. Haworth’s opinion be, in the first instance, solicited on 
this wool, and that Mr. Cantor’s kind offer of forwarding it afterwards to 
England be also accepted. Further, that the Panjaub Society bo requested 
to furnish such particulars as they may possess respecting the article. 

10. A large block of the wood of the banian tree f'Fit VudicaJ finely 
polished. Preeented hy C. E. lilechynden, Eeq. 

A fine healthy plant of Cyprepedium insipne in full flower, from the 
garden of Mr. U. Warwick, was also plaecd on the table. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report w^ submitted, as also a statement of the 
germination of the vegetable seeds, from Messrs. Lawson and Son, of Edin¬ 
burgh, and of the flower seeds from .Mr. Carter of London. The vegetable 
seed table gives an average per-centage of o7, and of the lluwer seeds 05, 
out of the 82 kinds received, have gorminated freely. Seventy kinds of the 
batch of seeds from the Kew Garden have germinated, and more are showing 
signs of coming up daily. Of the 59 kinds of tree and shrub seeds of Xorth 
America received from Mr. Landreth, only Iff sorts have as yet germinated. 
The Gardener reports the loss of flS fruit trees of sorts, peaches, mangoes, 
pumplenose and others, in consequence of the heavy rain of last season, al¬ 
though every means were used by opening drains, &c., to carry bif the surface 
water. The peach plot has suffered most, shewing a loss of 30 out of 
the 38 trees above mentioned. Mr. McMurray gives a list of contributions 
to the Garden, including the plants from Lieutenant Ripley and .Mr. Simons ; 
and announces, in conclusion, that several of the plants of Nympluva cerulea, 
raised from the seed purchased by the Society last year from the Cape of 
Good Hope, are flowering freely. 

The following letters were also read :— 

1. From Capt. Meadows Taylor, on the juice of the M&ddar, as a substi¬ 
tute for Gutta percha, and detailing certain experiments made on it. 

2. From H. Cope, Esq., Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Funjaub, applying for a copy of part 3 of .Dr. Griffith’s leones 
Planlarum Asialicarum, and Notulm Plautas Asiaticas, in continuation of 
former parts already given by tliis Society. Agreed that they be forwarded, 
the Society possessing several copies of the work in question. 

3. From Captain G. L. Cooper, applying for a collection of fruit trees for 
the public gardens at Agra. Agreed that this application be met on the 
same terms as are accorded to Members of the Society. 
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4. From Dr. James Allan, dated Uaugulpore, 8th November, respecting 
Horticultural ojierations at that station. 

•Submitted a letter from Mr. .Mc.Murray, Head Gardener of the Society, res¬ 
pecting the promised iucrcaso of pay to him from 125 to lis. 150 after two 
years’ ajiprored services, ending in J une last; and soliciting the opinion of 
the Society as to the conduct of liis duties during that period. 

Submitted the o]iinion of the Council that Mr. .McMurray’s services have 
met the ajiproval of the Society, and that the increase of pay be recom¬ 
mended to the next General Meeting. 

Troposed by IJaboo I’eary Chand Mittra, seconded by Mr. George Taylor,, 
and Iteaolve.d —“ That the increased salary to Mr. Mc.Murray, the Head Gar¬ 
dener of the Society, recommended by the Council, be adopted, and that it 
commence from the expiration of the period of two years’ service.” 


(Saturday, the Ihth of Deeemher, 18.52.^ 

W. G. Hose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting having been read and con¬ 
firmed, the gcntloincn who were proposed on that occasion were dnly 
elected Members, viz., Lieutenant 11. G. Jenkins, Mcer Abdool Muzzeed, 
the Hcv. W. Lipp, ('apt. T. P. Sparkes, Mr. John Watson, and Baboo 
Sibchundcr M ulHck. 

'J'hc names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society 

W. 11. Terraneau, Esq., iSuprrintondcnt Salt Chokies, Calcutta,—pro¬ 
posed by Mr. W. (1. Hose, seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

The Hcv. E. Higgs, Doebroghur, Assam,—proposed by Capt. David Reid, 
seconded by Mr. .lose]di Willis. 

Vreaentalions. 

The following donations were announced : — 

1. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1851-52. Presented 
hy the Chamber. 

2. Transactions of the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of Mauritius, 
Vol. II, Part 3. (2 copies). Presented by the Soeiety. 

3. Journal of the Ttidiun Archipelago, July and August, 1852. Presented 
by the Editor. 

4. A copy of tho above. Presented by the Goccrnmsnt of Jieiiyal. 

0. Sixty-nine plants of 38 kinds, and a quantity of " Madras hedge” seed 
Acacia loyhantha ( i ) Presented by Sir Lamrence Peel. 
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(i. A few seeds of clioicc sorts of flowers and fruits proeured at Liverpool. 
Pfese.nted h;/ U’. Parle, Psq. 

7. A small collection of seeds from Oaslunerc, of vegetables, flowering 
annuals and shrubs, and a few bulbs. PnseuUd Uy Lhul. II’. IJ. J.uwllur, 
52 A’. /. 

iS. A few seeds of sweet ehesuut. Presented hy I>r. II ity'iiui/lc. 

9. A lino specimen of the fruit of the “ Neepa iialui,” (Siyii Jl■lttici^us.) 
Pi\sinted tty .1. t^haw, lisy. 

10. A ripe mangue, the pi'oduce of his gardoii. Pn Sc/ilnl hy A. Kmerson, 
Usq. (A very well-tasted fruit, considering that it has been produced out 
of season.) 

11. A specimen of ililk, the produce of the Ihmjaub, forw'aivled fur a i-ciiort 
by 11. t'ojic. Esq. (Kcferred to the Silk Coutmitee.) 

12. Forty-one samples of Woods from Cashmere. Prestnicd tty J.ievl. 
ir. II. I.Oirllli'r. 

13. Hark of a piece of drift timber from Assam, containing minute 
clastic fibres. Presenh d hy H'. .S’. Hudson, Psij. 

A few cut specimen flowers of Prylhriuti Chrisliiyalli, i'rou\ plant.'re¬ 
ceived la.st year from England. Forwarded for iiisjiiclion. hy Francisco 
Pereira, Esq. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Keport was submitted. Mr. Me.M array aiinounecs 
that he has now ready fur distribution to members 200 inaunds of 
Chuta Nagporc red yam, or G inaunds of Jerusalem artichoke, and a large 
quantity of arrowroot tubers, for which early applications are requested. 
Further, about 2,000 sugar canes of five sorts are arailublu, at the usual 
rates, lie .states, in continuation of his funner report on the treatment of 
pot herbs, that the shrubby or biennial kinds have stood very well through 
the hot and rainy sea-ons, without any protection, in the open ground, where 
they were planted in March last; and that several of the Thyme plants 
have flowered during November. 

The Gardener gives a favorable return of the vegetable seeds from Messrs. 
I’aync, Uridgowater and Co., of ^outhamjiton, which were submitted by- 
Mr. Wingrove for trial and rcjiort; 30 out of 32 kinds having germinated 
fairly—a general per eentage of 50. Of the flower seeds from the same 
quarter, 1!) out of 32 kinds have germinated freely. 

Mr. Mc.Murray closes his report with a list of contributions of seeds and 
plants to the Garden from Ur. Chapman, Mr. Blyth, Mr. James Church, 
Senior, Mr. F. Pereira, Mr. G. Taylor, and Mr. L. Manley. 

Head a rejiort from Mr. Haworth on the sample of sheep’s wool procured 
from the desert tracts of the district of Jung in the I’unjaub, and which was 
submitted at the last General Meeting on behalf of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of the Punjaub. 
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A li'ncf anil iiitoinsting' communication was subinitteil from Qapt. G. E. 
IJiilIinii'i, Deputy (Commissioner of Leia on the Iniliis, ilated Kith November, 
on asriciiltiiral subjects generally, but more especially in regard to the fibre 
of tlie-Muddar (('alntropis Ijnmiltonii) and tbo culture of cotton, tobacco 
and sill; in various parts of ilo' I’utijaub. (Keferrcd to tbe Committee irf 
I’npers.) 

licail a li-tterfroin Uaboo I’cary Cliurn tjircar. Secretary Isjcal Committee 
I'ldilie Instruction, IJaraset, iireferrinir an apidication for seeds and)dants for 
tbe use of the llarasct Govcnimcnt School Gaialon. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to comply with this 
ajipliention. 

'J'hc .Si’cretary having drawn the attention of the members present to the 
Testimimial voted to James llume, Ksip, late Honorary Secretary of the 
Society, which was ))laccd on the table for their inspection, .and which had 
beer, received while the Metcalfe Hall was under rc)>air, the two following re¬ 
solutions were passed in reference to it :— 

/•'ir.if .—•* "I'liat the President of the Society bo requested to present the 
'J'estimonial to Mr. Hume, after it has been exhibited for a-hort jieriod at 
the .Society’s Kooms, Metcalfe Hall, as jiroposcd at a former Meeting.” 

»Si eoHii. “ Tliat the special thanks of the Society be given to Dr. Wallich, 
for the great rare and .attention bestowed by him in so effectively carrying 
out its wishes in regard to the above Testimonial, and for the taste and 
judgment di.splayed in the ombicmatic figures of flowers and fruits by which 
it is so richly adorned.” 

liofore the Meeting .separated it was re. aim'd i - 

1. That the (iard<-u Committee be requested to report to the next Meeting 
rcsjicctiug consignments of .seeds for l.‘i,'»3. 

2. Th.at the I'lorienltural Committee, and Fruit and Kitchen Garden Com¬ 
mittee, he authori.sed to make the necessary arrangements respeeting the ap- 
ju’oaehing flower and vegetable shows 

3. That the next or anniversary .Meeting be hold on Saturday, the Ibth 
January, 1S.">;1, at -1 v. si. 
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Report from the Council to the Annual General Meelinif, January 
the MAh, 1853. 

The Council, in laying their Annual Report belbrc the Members, 
at their present General Meeting, have the pleasure of recording that 
the affairs of the Agricultural and ilortienltnral Society of India con- 
tiiiiie to progress satisfactorily. 

Though the number of Members (/S) elected during the j)ast year 
is not so great ns in 1851, when an unnsually large aeeessioii took 
place, yet it exceeds that of several other years, and may Ik* consider¬ 
ed a fair return, as will be obseired on reference to the following 
tabular statement, which is given in continuation of former Reports, 
to show at a glance the constitution of the Society :— 
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60 
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67 
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1498, 

623 


In the lapses alluded to in the last column, are comprized 17 
deaths (an unusually large number) ; 27 resignations ; 4 whose names 
have been struck off for non-payment of subscriptions; and 15 whose 
names have been removed from the list, in accordance with Section 
6, of Ch. Ill of the Bye Laws, their absence from India having ex¬ 
tended beyond four years:—making in all 63. 

Of the above-mentioned number (623), 37 are Members who have 
compounded for their subscriptions; 54 are absent from India, and 
consequently non-paying; 10 are Honorary ; 3 Corresponding, and 4 
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Associate Members—iii all 108; leaving 51;> as the actual^ number 
of paying Members on the books of the Society on the 1st January 
IS.iS, or 20 more than last year. 

In alluding to the casualties of the past year, the Council desire to 
express, most prominently, their regret at the severe loss which the 
Society has sustained by the demise of Lt.-Col. T. E. A. Napleton, 
late of the Idth N. I. The proceedings of the Society for several 
years past fully prove the great interest he took in the promotion of 
.Agriculture and Horticulture in India, as evinced in his c.\ertions in 
the cause, first at Bhangulpore and afterwards at Delhi. The follow¬ 
ing resolution, passed at a General Meeting in February,—and which 
the Council desire again to record in this place—shews how these 
services were aj)j)reeiated:— 

'• That this Society, on holding its first Meeting after the receipt 
of the intelligence of the lamented <leath of Lt.-Col. T. E. A. Na¬ 
pleton, tlie founder of the Branch Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies of Bhangulpore and Delhi, is desirous of putting on record 
its sense of the valuable services rendered by him to the cause of 
.Agriculture and Horticulture in India, and of c.xpressing its deep 
regret at the loss which that cause has sustained by the demise of 
so zealous and useful a member and correspondent.'’ 

The other members whose death the Council have to notify are 
j\lr. F. AV. Bussell of the Civil Service, and Baboo Iladamadub 
Bauerjea,—two of the oldest Subscribers to the Society ; Mr. J. G. 
French, Dej)ut.y-Magistrate of Dacca, an useful and obliging corres¬ 
pondent ; Capt. A. Thompson, a practical member, who was always 
willing to assist the Society, more especially in the department of 
fibrous materials; Baboos Sreekisseii Mulliek and Ilemiiath Roy, 
both of Calcutta; Dr. Alexander Grcig, of the Medical Scn’icc; 
Mr. J. L. Russell, Merchant, Calcutta; Mr. Henry Torrens, of the 
Civil Service; Mr. James Sinclair, of Calcutta; Mr. H. Rehling, 
Indigo ]»lantcr, Rungf)orc; Mr. A. C. Plowden, of the Civil Service; 
Sirdar Nihal Sing, of Kuparatolla, in the Punjaub ; Dr. J. G. 
Deubarn, of the Medical Service; Mr. Gilbert Farie, Merchant, and 
the Rajah Jadubkissen Bahadoor, of Calcutta. 

Before leaving this portion of their Report (the internal eco¬ 
nomy of the Society), the Council desire to notice the addition. 
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ilurinj^ 18;»2, of the name of Lieut.-Col. Francis Jenkins, ('otimiis- 
sioncr of Assam, to the list of Honorarv Meinhers, “ in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his long, unremitting and vahudilc services in tlic cause 
of Agriculture and Ilorticultnrc.” 

The subject to which the Council have next lo rcli r is (li<‘ Fi¬ 
nances which, they are hajtjiy to observe, continue in a sntisfaeiory 
state. The usual annual statement of receipts and disburseiiieiits, 
vested fund and liabilities, is apjiendetl to this report. The total 
receipts amount, it will be seen, to Co.’s Its. J 1,111)7-1 I-!t. ("r 
Its. 2y'i77 more than the amount rccci\ed in IS.-il) to which sum 
the balance of the previons year, Co.’s Us. l,lL’2-!)-:2, is to be 
added, forming a total of Co.'s Us. ‘Jo.IdO-l-l I. The disburse¬ 
ments during the year have amounted to Co.'s Us. 2.'t,92l-l 1-li, 
leaving a cash halance, in the Bank of Bengal, in the hands of 
the Government .Agent, and with the Secretary, of Co’s Us. 
l,20S-()-5. 

The Vested Fund in the hands of the Government .Vgent, 
as per account rendered to 31st December 1852, amounts to t'o.’s 
Us. 22,3Gfi-10-S in the 1 and 5 jicr cent. Government Loans. 

The items of Ueceipts and l)isbur.seinents are .so fully detailed in 
the above mentioned statement, that it is, the Council conceivi'. 
unncccs.sary to allude further to them in this place than to draw atten¬ 
tion to the sum of Co.’s Us. 1,308-8, exhibited as a debit on acconni 
of the Society’s projiortiou of expense for the )ieriodical general 
repairs to the Metcalfe Hall, the other moiety of which has been 
borne by the Fnblic Library. 

In regard to the arrears of Sub.scri[ttion, it is gratifying to note 
that, of the total amount of Co’s Us. 0,278-13-0, shewn due at the end 
of 1851, there has been realized, during the past year, the sutrj of 
Co.’s Us. 3,229-2-0, still leaving a balance of Co.’s Us. 3,0-19-11, of 
which the sum of Co.’s Rs. 1,087-8 may be considered as irrecover¬ 
able, Co’s Rs. 390 thereof being the arrears due from the 4 defaul¬ 
ters before alluded to, and the remainder being composed of the 
arrears of deceased and insolvent Members, and of some who have 
retired from India. The balance of these arrears, after the deduction 
above noted, is Co.’s Rs. 1,962-3, and the unpaid subscriptions 
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for I8i‘»2 amount to Co.’s lls. 4,731-0-9, formiug a total due to the 
Society, at the end of the year, of Co.’s Rs. 6,093-3-9, as explained 
ill lists No. 1 to 4, 

The Liabilities of the Society are Co.’s Rs. 0,5i»0, being balance 
of cost of seeds for the past season ; these will be fully liquidated by 
arrears due for subscription ; for seeds, grafts, &c., disposed of by the 
Society; and the cash balance, which form a total of Co.’s Rs. 

1 - 1 - 8 . 

• With respect to the usual animal c.xliibitions of flowers, vegetables 
and fruits, ii may be noted that the first was held, as in ISol, under 
tents, in the .Viiekliiud garden, on the nth Febriniry ; the second and 
third shows, wliieb were confined to flowers, were held in the Town 
Hall on the (Ith March and 10th April, tents not being available. It 
was also itroposed to have a separate .show of vegetables and fruits in 
the .s.aiue locality on the l.'iih May, the Town-Hall not being suflici- 
ciilly large to aeconmipdate both together, but the severe gale of that 
day prevented its being held. The total amount awarded was Co.’s 
Rs. 7-."> aiul one silver-medal. The llejiort on the first show, e.speei- 
ally in regard to the vegettible department, was most favorable ; the 
competition was also great. The disjilay of the .'itli February 
wiis decidedly the best in respect to flowers, more especially to the 
orchid tribe, which were well represented, shewing a decided iin- 
jtrovement on the shows of ISol. 

The ilistribntion from the Nursery Garden of flowering plants, 
fruit grafts, iind useful cultures, has been constant during the past 
year. It may be here added, by way of record, that during 12 
months, that is to say from June 18,11 to May l.s;12, upwards of 
11,000 plants were distributed, e.xclusive of a quantity of sugar-cane 
and tuberou.s and bulbous roots. Since that jierioil to the close of 
the year, 4,000 more plants have been dcstributed, besides roots of 
sorts and sugar cane enttings. The Society is indebted to several 
Members for contributions; but more particularly would the 
Council take this ojiportunity of acknowledging its obligations 
to Mr. Arbutbuot Emerson for his constant donations to the 
Garden. 
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Allusion was made in the last llcport to the proposed establish¬ 
ment of a New Garden on the Calcutta side of the river, in place of 
the present Garden on the opposite side, which is considered too 
remote to be frequently visited by Members and the public gene¬ 
rally. The Council have only to add on this occasion, that the sum 
of Co.’s Rs. 11,000 has been subscribed up to the present time to¬ 
wards this object, in addition to the amount (Co.’s Rs. 12,000) voted 
from the funds of the Society ; and that a suitable locality has not 
yet been obtained. 

• 

The importations, during the past season, of vegetable and flower 
seeds from North America, the Cape, and Great Britain have, the 
Council are glad to observe, proved of very fair quality, and given 
satisfaction so far as they have had the means of ascertaining. The 
flower seeds from Mr. Carter of Ilolborn have germinated readily, 
and the American seeds continue to supjiort their jire\ions high 
character, and arc much in rcq»iest by Members resident in all j)arts 
of the country, but more especially in Upi)cr India and the runjab. 
The quantity which was ordered in ISol is larger than any previous 
supplies received by the Society. 

Among otRer subjects that have been considered during the year, 
the introduction into India of the (ininine-yielding Cinchon.is of 
South America is a most important one. On this point a reference 
was made to the Government of India, which has been favorably 
received and submitted to the Ilon’ble the Court of Directors with 
the recommendation of the Governor-General in Council. 

The question of a Treatise on Practical Gardening, as applicable to 
Bengal, which has long been a desideratum, has also come before 
the Society; and after due consideration, it was agreed, at a General 
Meeting held in May, that a premium of one thousand rupees should 
be ofliered for such a work, subject to certjun conditions, which the 
Council re-introduce in this Report with the view of giving them ad¬ 
ditional publicity:— 

“ 1. The Treatise must be as plain and untechnical as the nature of 
the subject will admit. 
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“2. It must treat fulij on the culture of fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers of all descriptions, whether indigenous, or such as have been 
introduced into Bengal to the present time; giving practical hints 
on grafting, budding, pruning, propagating, transplanting, &c., with 
descriptions of manures,—vegetable and animdl,—best adapted to 
certain plants. A calendar of operations for every month throughout 
the year must form an appendix to the work, and it must also have 
a copious alphabetical index. 

Intending competitors must submit their Treatises on, or be¬ 
fore, the 1st June ISo-l. 

“4. The author shall have the option of publishing the suc¬ 
cessful Treatise in such a form as the Society may determine, within 
six months after tlie announcement of the award, with entire interest 
in the copyright; or in case of his declining the risk, the Society 
shall be at liberty to publish the Treatise in its Journal, or separ¬ 
ately, as may be deemed exjiedient; the entire interest in the copy¬ 
right, in that ease, to be vested in the Society. 

“ The Society shall have the option of publishing a Bengalee 
Translation of the above work at its discretion. 

“ ti. The Society reserves to itself the right of withholding the above 
prciniuni, should none of the treatises be approved of by the Com¬ 
mittee which will be appointed to report on them.” 

Only two Nos. of the Journal,—Parts 1 a'd 2 of Vol. VIII, have 
been published during the year, but they contain several interesting 
pajiers on sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, wool, fibrous specimens of 
sorts, &c. It has been agreed to bring out these parts, in future, 
irrespective of size, and at least once a quarter. 

.\Ilusion was made, in the last annual Report, to the Testimonial 
voted to James Ilmne, Esq., in token of his services as Honorary 
Secretary of the Society during a period of 8 years. It may now 
be mentioned, by way of record, that the Testimonial in question,— 
a breakfast-service in silver,—has been received and duly presented 
to Mr. Ilnnie by a deputation appointed at a Meeting of the Sub¬ 
scribers. 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of India from 1st January to December, 1852. 


KECEIPTS. 

From Members, subscriptions collected daring the year, •• •• Co.’s Rs. 15,534 9 9 

„ The Most Noble (be Marquis of Dalhousie, annual donation 

fortlieyears 1851-5S, •• •• *• •• •* 1,000 0 0 

,, Government, annual donation,. 1,045 0 0 

,, Ditto, monthly allowance for 19 months, at J35-1S'6 per 

month, .. 1,630 9 0 

,, Sir Lawrence Peel, annual donation, •• •• •• •• 4u0 0 U 

- 4,075 1 0 

,, Accruings of Interest on fixed assets, •• •• •• 1,010 0 0 

,, Proceeds of Sugar-cane delivered from the Nursery Garden, 

including the cost of packing, ... 67 76 

„ Ditto, of Mango, &c, grafts, ditto from ditto,.562 11 0 

,, Ditto, of 9 tnaunds and 24 seers of Jute raised in the Garden, 14 6 3 

,, Ditto of a proportion of surplus Cape and American vegetable 

and English fiower seeds, bulbs and fruit seeds, of I651-SS, 2,480 9 6 

„ Proceeds of copies of Transactions of the Society, «• •• ->24 0 0 

„ Ditto of copies of the Journal, . 51 6 6 

,, Ditto of copy of Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening, • • »• 3 0 0 

,, Ditto of old seed boxes, &c., 38 3 » 

„ Members, amount of freight, &c., repaid on boxes of seeds 

forwarded to their addresses in 1851*52, ..59 14 0 

,, Members, amount repaid for postages, &c , packing charges 

for seeds, &c., •« •• .. 67 63 

-3,388 0 0 


Total Receipts, Co.’s ..24,007 11 9 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December, 1851.• • •• 677 12 6 

„ Ditto in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, • • • • 417 10 8 

Ditto in the hands of Secretary. •• 27 20 

- 1,192 9 2 

Grand Total, Co.’s Rs. 95,130 4 11 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

POREXCK VsaEXAntE AMD FLOWEB SeEPS. 


By Messers. C. N. Villet, for Cape garden-seeds supplied in 1859,* • 2,615 8 0 
„ Mr. D. Landreth» for American garden, cotton, and maize seeds 

supplied in 1851,. 3.334 11 8 

„ Messrs. Lawson and Sons, for Scotch vegetable seeds supplied 

in 1851, . 412 3 2 - 

„ Mr. James Carter, in part payment for English seeds supplied 

in 1852, . 1,392 7 0 

„ Mr. T- P. Woodcock, for a box of Australian seeds supplied 

in 1852, . 58 15 4 


7.743 13 : 
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Medals. 

By Messrs. Ilttinilton and Co., fur supplying 3 silver medals, 

Lisrart. 

M Books purchased during the year fur the Library, 

Binding books during the year, . 


26S 7 0 
26 S 0 


Printimo. 

Sundry parties, for printing receipts and schedules of prizes for 
flower shows, circular letters, &c. &e.,. 


36 0 0 


S88 9 0 


167 12 0 


Jourkal. 

Bishop’s College Press, for printing Parts 1 and 2 of Vol. VIII, • • 
Nursery Garden. 

Ordinary cxpenccs, incurred on account of the Nursery Garden 

from 1st December, 1851, to 30tli November, 1852,. 3,268 13 9 

.. Extra ditto, for rebuilding the conservatory blown down by the 
May gale, erecting a temporary conservatory, repairing sheds 
and for purchase of fruit seedlings, for grafting, for pots, 
tools, medicine, &c., • • • • . 


767 0 0 


642 8 0 

—. 3,911 5 9 


Estabubjimemt. 

,, Amount for Establishment from Ist December, 1851, to 30th No¬ 
vember, 1852, .. . 


5,b43 11 6 


Pbcukxaby Rewards. 

„ Prizes to Malices for vegetables and fruits at the Exhibition 

held un the 5th February, 1852,.* >• •• 294 0 0 

,, Ditto to ditto for flowers at the Exhibitions held on cne Sth 

February, Cch March and 10th April, 1852, • • • • 431 0 0 

,, Bbaugulpore Branch Foclcty^s annual donatioQ for 1851, «• 50 0 0 

- 775 0 0 


Advertibxmbiits. 

,, Advertising in the Calcutta and Up-country Newspapers, notices 
of Genera! Meetings, of Shows of vegetables and flowers, dis¬ 
tribution of seeds, &c», Sec, • • •• •• «••• ••641 50 


Stationery. 

,, Stationery for oflice books, and for the use of the office, 
„ Brown packing papers, for packing seeds, • • • • 


• • 52 12 0 

• • 188 fl 6 

- 241 2 6 


Freiout. 

„ Freight on boxes of seeds, books, &Ct. sent and received from the 

Cape of Good Hope, Americai &v„ • * • • • • • • • • 400 4 9 
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Statement. 


Mstcali^k Hall. 

Bjr Society proporiioa of i^issessmenc on Mercalfc Hali. fium No- 

Tcmtier. IS51, to October. 185S, •• •• 1S4 U 

Burn and Co., Society's proportion of cost for giving a thorough 

repair to the Metcatfo Hall Premises, •• •• •• 1.368 S 

Ditto, Society’s proportion of quarterly allowance for inspecting 

the Metcalfe Hall, fn>ni August 1851 to Juno 1852, • 55 0 0 

,, Sundry parties for various articles of furniture. •• * KM) 0 0 

Matman for supplying new mats after the general repair, • 136 U 0 

Jfessop and Co., for repairing, &c., Iron ..ey for outer gate lock.* 0 12 u 

- 784 15 U 


ftfACIIlHEllir ACCO^/NT. 


„ Mr. F. N. DeGarnicr, for repairing and cleaning Cotton Machines, 50 0 0 
,, Messrs. Jeisop and Co., for repairing and fitting do.. • • • • 8 14 0 

- 5V 14 0 


PoSTAOli AND SUNDUV OTIISK CllARUKS. 


Postage on letters, &c., sent and received, and on copies of tht 

Journal, and for petty capcnces, • • • • ■ • 

,, Extra packermon for subdividing seeds, •• •• •• 

,, For expences incurred in putting up a fence round a portion of 

the Auckland Circus, for superintending the erection of tents 
for flower and vegetable shows, • • • • 

,, Ptesents to Constables for attending at Horticultu-al and Fluri- 
cultural Exhibitions during the year, • • • • • 

,, Mrs. D’Cruz, in full of her gratuity, •• •• 6U 0 0 

„ Ditto, donation awarded by order of General Meeting, 200 0 0 

„ Government Agents' commission, brokerage, A'c., charges during 
the year, • • • • • • • • • • 

„ Dr. IValker, refund subscription paid by him on ISth October, 
1852, on account of Brigadier Penny, • • • • • • 


794 11 6 
38 13 0 

87 1 0 

40 0 0 

260 0 0 
5 8 4 

16 0 6 


Total Disbursement, Co.'s Ks. •» •• 23,921 14 6 

,, Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 3Ut December, 1852, •• 87113 7 

„ Ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, •• 322 2 4 

„ Ditto in the hands of Secretary ditto, •• •• •• 14 6 6 

-1,S08 6 5 

Grand Total, Co.'s Rs. >. • *25,130 4 !1 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 

^grtcttUttral $c !l^ottt(ultutal ^ortets 

OF 

INDIA. 


DECEMBER Sltt, 1852. 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


AND 


DISTINGUISHING THK YEAR OP ADMISSION. 



OFFICE-BEARERS 


I9rr0itintt: 

SIR lawrencf: peel. 

'Ficfs|>rr0ittent0: 

W. G. ROSE, ESQ. j BABOO RAMGOPAL GHOSE. 

SIR ARTHUR DULLER. ! BABOO IIOREEMOIIUN SEN. 

5«rfrrtari? ann STrraeurer; 

A. H. BLECHYNDEN, ESQ. 


mcinfirr^ of OTounctl: 

H. ALEXANDER, ESQ. 

C. A. CANTOR, ESQ. 

JAMES CHURCH, ESQ. 

W. H. ELLIOIT, ESQ. 

H. FALCONER, ESQ., M.D. 

A. GROTE, ESQ. 

W. HAWORTH, ESQ. 

RAJAH PERTAP CHUNDER SING. 
BABOO PEARYCHAND MITTRA. 

A. T. T. PETERSON. ESQ. 

W. STORM, ESQ. 

GEO. TAYLOR. ESQ. 



matron: 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


ILtist Of iHrmtirro. 

* This mark denotua .Vlonibera who have compounded for tlieir Annual 
Subscriptions. 

+ This Mark denotes .Members who arc absent from India, and therefore 
Non-contributors. 

:i: This Mark denotes .Members who, though absent, are desirous of conti¬ 
nuing their Subscriptions. 


The Right Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A. M., F.A.S., 

Loudon, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1S28 

Charles Huffnagle, Esq., M.D., Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

John Forbes Royle, Esq., M.l)., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., 

Professor of Materia Alediea, King’s College, Loudon, .. 1841 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., London, .. .. 1830 

J. Maekay, Esq. 

Don Rttuias de la Sagra, Island of Cuba, 

Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chemistry in the University 

of Giessen,.. .. .. .. .. 1843 

N. AVallich, Esq., M.l)., F.R.S., F.L.S., Loudon, .. .. 1820 

James Ilinne, Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1839 

Lt.-Col. Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam, .. 1828 


I). J. Maegowan, Esq., AI. 1)., Ningpo, 

W. T. Lewis, Esq., Asst. Resident, Penang, 
Dr. J. V. Thompson, Sydney, 


ISol 

]8:»2 

1840 


Mr. G. T. F. Speede, Calcutta, .. .. ] 837 

The Rev. W. Carey, Cutwa, .. .. .. .. 

Mr. Robert Scott, Head Gardener, H. C, Botanic Garden, 

Calcutta,. .jySl 

Capt. E. P. Nisbet, Commander of the Nile, .. .. i }<43 




iv 

AUmitiH. 


Abercrombie, Major Wm., (Beng. Engineers) Barrackpore, 1837 
Abbott, John C., Esq. Indigo planter, Kajsliaye, .. .. 1817 

Abdool Muzzeed, Mcer Zemindar, Backcrgnnge, .. .. 18.'i2 

Adam, George Urc, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1836 

Adanis,t Arthur, Esq., .. .. .. .. 18-18 

Ainslie, \V., Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, .. 1847 

Alexander,t Wm. Stewart, Esq, Civil service, .. 1840 

Alexander, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1846 

Alexander, Lt. W. R. E., (Ramghnr Lt. Infantry) Dorunda, 18.‘)0 
Alexander, G. II. M., Esq. Civil service, Etawah, .. 1S;‘)() 

Alexander, Lt.-Col. J,, C.B., Gun-Carriage Agf., Fntteyghur, IHiil 
Allan, James, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Bhaugulpore, .. .. 1 S.T I 

Allen, J. 11., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. ISnO 

Allen, W’. J., Esq. Civil service, Bnlasorc, .. .. .. 18.‘i0 

Anandram Dhekial Phookun, Baboo, .4ssam, .. .. 18.‘)‘i 

Anderson, Wm., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1846 

Anderson, Major W., C.B., (Artillery) Ishapore, .. 1847 

Anderson,f W., Esq. Merchant, .. 1847 

Andrew, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Aurungabad, . .. IS.')! 

Armstrong, Major G. C., (17th Regt. N. I.) Coinmaudant 

4th Seik Infantry, Burinah, .. .. .. 1845) 

Ashootos Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Atherton, II., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. .. 184;j 

Atkinson, Thos. James, Esq. Indigo planter, BurJwan, .. 1846 

Auld, S. J., Esq. Indigo planter, Gurbctali, .. .. 1846 

Baldwin, Capt. R. H., (Horse Artillery) Peshawnr, .. ISiiO 

Balfour, G. G., Esq. Civil service, Mongliyr, .. .. 1844 

Balfour, Lewis, Esq. Merchuut, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Barlow, Sir Robert, Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1832 

Barry, G. R., Esq. Serajgunge, .. .. .. 1849 

Barton, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Bayley, II. V., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 18.")0 

Bean, J., Esq. Sub-Deputy Oi»ium Agent, Monghyr, .. 18.i0 

Beaufort, Francis L., Esq. Civil service, Pubna, .. 1838 

Begbie, A. W., Esq. Civil service, Agra, .. .. .. ]8;>i 

Begg, Dr. D., Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 18.50 

Bell, R. C., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessorc, .. .. .. 18.51 

Bellairs, F., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Bentall,* Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Berkeley, R., Esq. Extra Asst. Comr., Gooierauwalla, Punjab, 1851 

Biddle,t H. Esq.,.1848 

Birch,* Major Frederick William, (41st N. I.) Mooltan, .. 1838 

Birch, Lieut.-Col. R. J. II., C. B., Secretary to Government, 
Military Department, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1841 

Blagrave, Lieut. T. C., (26th Regt. N. 1.) Jullundur, .. 1850 






V 


0AUmiUed. 

Blake, Capt. Henry, (3f>th Madras N. I.) Dy. Judge Advo¬ 
cate, North Divn., Waltair, near Vizagapatam, .. .. 1852 

Blechynden, C. E., Esq. Supdt. Radiiagore Silk Filatures, 

Gu'ttaiil, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1850 

Blechynden, A. II., Esq., Secy. Agr. &IIort. Sony, of India, 1851 
Blundell, Honorable E. A., Civil service, Malacca, ., .. 1848 

Blyth, E., Esq. Curator Museum Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1850 
Bogle, Lt.-t'ol. Archibald, (2nd Regiment N. I.) Commis¬ 
sioner of Tenasserini Provinces, Moulmcin, .. 1836 

Bower.s, J, F., Esq., Bamundee Factory, Ki.shnaghur, .. 1851 

Bowring, Samuel, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, .. .. 1843 

Bracken, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1 !S35 

Brae, II. E., Esq. Indigo jdanter, Jfssorc, .. .. .. 1851 

Brijonautb Dhur, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1843 

Brodie,*+Cajilain T., (10th Regiment N. I.) .. .. 1836 

Breok<‘, (’ajitain John C., (63rtl N. I.) Commandant Meywar 

Bliecl Corps, and Assistant Political Agent in Jleywar, .. 1843 

Brown, Forbes Scott, Esq. Merchant, Penang, .. 1840 

Brown, W. 1)., Esq. Merchant, Akyab, .. .. 1841 

Brown, J. C., Esq. (Uvil service, Kislinaghnr, .. 1841 

Brown, Lt.-Col. W. G., (II. M. 24th Regt.) Scalkote, .. 1852 

Brown, Alex. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Powlutpore, Unrbungnr, 1852 
Bnddinauth Bysack, Baboo, Merchant, Calcuttfi, .. 1850 

Buckle, M'. B., Es(|. ('ivil service, Sylbet, .. .. .. 1848 

Bulleiqf Robert, Esq. Merchant, Mauritius, .. 1846 

Bnller,* Frederick Pole, Esq. Civil sen’ice, Futteyghur, .. 1837 

Buller, Sir Arthur, Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 

(Vice-President,) .. .. .. -. .. .. 1849 

Burkinyoung, J. A., Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Burnett, Captain F. C., (Bengal Artillery) Sealkote, .. 1839 

Burton, John St. Edmund, Esq., .. .. .. 1850 

Byng, Ilon'blc Capt. R., (62ud Regt. N. I) Darjeeling, .. 1852 

Byrne, Wale, Esq. lleail Assistant Judicial and Revenue De¬ 
partments of Government, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Calcutta, the Right Revd. Lord Bishop of, .. .. 1850 

Cameron, Daniel, Esq. Indigo Planter, Rajmahal .. .. 1852 

Campl)ell, ArV. F., Esq. Tipperah, .. .. 1838 

Campbell,* Archibald, Esq. M.D., Medical service. Super¬ 
intendent of Darjeeling, .. .. .. .. 1838 

Campbcll,t Gvo.« Esq. Civil service, . .. .. .. 1849 

Campbell, R. U. S., Esq. Civil service, Budaon, .. .. 1849 

Canipbell,t R. J. R., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1849 

Campbell, Walter, Esq. Post Master, Kamarara, .. .. 1851 

Campbell, T. A., Esq. Post Master, Sumbulporc, .. .. 1851 

Cantor, C. A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Carew, R. R., Esq. Rosa Sugar-works, vi^ Shajehanpore, .. 1846 






«» 


Carmichael,t Col. C. M., C.B., (Gth Light Cavalry) .. 1836 

Carpentcr,t Colonel T. D., .. .. .. .. 1840 

Carshore, Rev. J. J., D. D., Chaplain, Jheelum, .. .. 1846 

Carter, J. W., Esij. Merchant, Calcutta, .. . ) 843 

Carter, T. E., Esq. Calcutta, . .. .. 1832 

Cautley, Lieut.-Col. 1*. T., (Bengal Artillery) Roorkhoe, via 

Mozuffcrmiggur, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1833 

Cave, 11. S., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneali,.. .. 18.32 

Cavenagh, Captain O., (32utl N. 1.) Su])eiintcndent Mysore 

Princes, &c., l)uin-I)um, .. .. .. .. .. 1848 

Charnpneys, Ca])t. E. (4., (33r(l N. I.) Deputy Military 

Auditor General, Calcutta, .. .. 1818 

Chapman, Henry, Es(j. Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. 18.30 

Cheap, George Charles, Es(j. I’ivil service, Bauleah, .. 1837 

Cheape, Brigr.-Genl Sir John, K.C.B., Commanding Bengal 
Division Biirmah Field Force, .. . .. .. 1841 

Cheek, George Nicholas, Esq. Medical service, Bancoorah, 1837 
Christie, Henry, Esq. Cawupore, .. .. 18.32 

Church, Janies, lilsq. Senior, Merchant, Calcutta, .. . . 18.30 

Church, James, Esq. Junior, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 18.31 

Clapperton, J. B., Esq. Meilieal service, Barrack pore, .. 1810 

Clarke, Longueville, Esq. F.R.S., Barrister, Supreme Court, 

Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1839 

Clccve, G. T., Esq. Berhampore, .. .. .. 18.32 

Cockburn, Wra., Esq. Sujult. of Collieries, Burdwan, . . 1816 

Colebrookc, Cajit. T. E., (13th Rcgt. N. I.) Coming. Regt. 

of Ferozeporc, Barrackpore ,. .. .. .. 18.30 

Colvile,* Sir J. W., Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Colvin, B. J., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1812 

Colvin, John Russell, Esq. ('ivil service, Calcutta, .. 18.3/ 

Congreve, Lieut. Col. G., C.B., (H. M. 29th Rcgt.) Uin.ai>ore, 1 n 48 
Cooper, Captain G. L., (Artillery) Agra, .. .. .. 1840 

Cooper, J. 11., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1842 

Cope, Henry, Esq. Editor of the Lahore Chronicle, Ijahore, 1847 
Corbett, Lieut.-Colond Stuart, C.B., (25th N. I.) Allahabad, 1836 
Cossinauth Chowdry, Baboo, Cossipore, .. .. .. 1849 

Couijon, F., Esq. Indigo planter, Chandernagore, .. .. 1839 

Court, M. II., lisq. Civil service, Budaon, .. .. ... 1852 

Cowell, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Cowie,* Henry, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

Cowie,f David, Esq. Merchant, .; .. .. .. 1842 

Cox, Lt.-Col. II. C. M., (13th Regt. N. I.) Dinapore, .. 1838 

Cox, J. H. W., Es(j. Indigo planter, Surdah, .. .. 1845 

Crump, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Monghyr, .. .. 1852 

Camming, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Alalda, .. .. 18.31 

Cunliffc, R. E., Esq. Civil service, Mymunsing, .. .. 1851 

Currie, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1840 







vu 


Admitted. 

Daluotjsie, The Most Noble the Marquis of, Governor 


General of India, .. .. .. . .. 1848 

Dalryniple,f James, Esq. Indigo planter, .. .. .. 1846 

Dalton, Lieut. E. T., {9th N. I.) Asst. Commr. of Assam, 
Gowhatti, .. .. .. .. 1848 

Dalyell, Major T., Deputy Pay-Master, Cawtq)ore, .. 1851 

Dampicr, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1844 

Daunt, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, . 1851 

Davidson, II., Esq. Civil service, Ijoodiaiia, . .. 1848 

D’Cruz, A., Esq. Junior, Secretariat, Govt, of India, .. 1852 

Deamian, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1845 

Dchendernauth Tagore, Baboo, jMerehant, Calcutta, .. 1850 

DeVeriiine, Charles, Esq. Imligo planter, Jessore, .. 1850 

Dick, 11. K., Esq. Civil service, Bijnore, .. .. 1846 

Dickey, Major E. J., Stud Dept. Saharunporc, .. 1851 

Dickson, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Diggles, lloljcrt, Es(|. .Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

I)iroin,t M’illi.nn Maxwell, Esq. Civil service, . .. 1837 

Dixon, ^ Lieut-Colonel Charles G., (Artillery) Superintendent 
of Ajmerc and Mairwarra,.. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Dodd, 11., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Donough, T. A., Esq. Ahkaree Supdt., llungporc,.. ,. 1851 

Dorin, Josej)h Alexander, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1837 

Douglas, Stewart, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Dovcion, IL, Es(j. Deputy-Magistrate, Bhaugulpore, .. 1818 

Drnl)ble,t 11. 11., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Driver, J. H., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. 1851 

Driinnnond, the 11 on’hie Jl., Civil service, Meerut,.. .. 1852 

Dubus, E. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Coolbareah, .. .. 1817 

Duft’, Win., Esej. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore, .. .. 1847 

Dukhinaranjuu Mookerjee, Baboo, Calcutta. .. .. 1848 

Dunicrgue, J. S., Esip Civil service, Ilissar, .. .. .. 1847 

Durand, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. .. 1852 

Durrschmidt, Chas., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

EARLEjf Willis, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1830 

Edgeworth, Michael Pakenham, Esq. Civil service, Mooltan, 1836 
Edniond,f Thomas, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1847 

Elias,* Owen John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Eliot, Lieutenant John, (Artillery) Cawnpore, .. .. 1839 

Elliot, J. B., Esq. Civilserviee, Patna,.. .. .. .. 1851 

Elliot, J. Scott, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Elliott, W. Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1839 

Ellis, Dr. W. J., Pubna, .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Elton, II. N., Esq. Medical service, Mymunsing, .. .. 1849 

Emerson, Arbnthnot, Esq. Superintendent Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1848 





VIU 


Admitted. 

Emin, E. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1 b-li) 

Eshanchunder Bose, Eaboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 18-18 

Ewing,t William, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 18r)l 

Eyre, Capt. Vincent, (Artillery) Gwalior Contingent, Augur, 18jl 

Faddy, Capt. S. B., (3Gth N. 1.) Executive Officer, Goordas- 
pore. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Falconer, H., Esq. M.D. and A.M., Medical service, Supdt. 

II. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1839 

Faudou, N., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Fell, II. H., Esq. Zeenianceah Factory, Ghazee{)ore, .. 1850 

Fergusson, William Fairlie, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 183” 

Fergnsson, J. II., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Ferris, Major Joseph, C.B., (‘20th N. I.) Commandant 2nd 
Regiment Seik Infantry, Kangra, . .. .. 1816 

Finch, Justin, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot, .. .. 1852 

Firminger, Rev. T. A. C., Chaplain, Ferozepore, .. .. 1851 

Fitzgerald, Lt.-Col. James, (12d Madras N. I.) Juhbulpore, 1852 
Forlong, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Muhiaut, via Bongoug, 1850 
Fraser, Major Hugh, (Bengal Engineers) Burinah, .. 1850 

French, Henry G., Esq. Indigo planter, Mcerguuge, vid Ma- 

homedpore, .. .. .. .. .. .. 183.0 

French, Gilson R., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessorc, .. .. 1811 

French, G. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Meergunge, via Malio- 

medporc, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Frith, R. W. G., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. 1843 

Fytchc, Lieut. A., (70th Regiment N. I.) Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Arracan, Sandoway, .. .. .. .. 1849 

Garkett, Robert Birch, Esq. Civil service, Furncah, .. 1837 

Garstin, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Sarun, .. .. 1838 

Garstin, Lieut.-Colonel Edward, (Engineers) Calcutta, .. 1831 

Gasper, G. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1816 

Gerrard, Major John Grant, Sub-Asst. Commy.-Genl., Uissar, 1838 
Gifford, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Gilbert, Major General Sir W. R., K.C.B., (Bengal Fusileers) 

Member of the Supreme Council of India, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Gill, Capt. Robert, (44th Madras N. I.) Jaulna, .. ..^ 1851 

Gilmore, M. S., Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, .. .. 1844 

Gilmore,t Allan, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1837 

Gilmore, W. F., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Gladstone,t Murray, Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1842 

Gladstone,'!' Adam S., Esq. Merchant, .. .. 1840 

Glover, F. A., Esq. Civil service, Champarun, .. .. 1852 

Gobindchunder Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Gobindchunder Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Gobindchunder Dutt, Actuary Govt. Savings’ Bank, Calcutta, 1852 



XX 


AdmitU'd, 


Goorooch urn Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcuttaj .. .. 1846 

Gopaul Lall Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Gordon, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore, ., .. 1846 

Gouldhawke, J., Esq. Indigo planter, llungpore, .. .. 1851 

Grant,f William Patrick, Esq., .. .. ,. .. 1835 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1836 

Grant, Archibald, Estp .\ttoruey, Snj)rcme Court, Calcutta, 1835 
Grant, James, Esq. Civil service, Uinagepore, .. .. 1837 

Grant, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Bhaugulpore,.. .. 1848 

Grant, Gregor 11., Esq. Indigo j)laHter, Bhaugulpore, .. 1851 

Gray, J. J., E.sq. Indigo planter, Malda, .. .. 1846 

Greathed, II. II., Esq. Civil service, Cawnpore, .. .. 1852 

Greenaway, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Grey, J. R., Esq. Merchant, C.alcutta, .. .. .. 1849 

Griffiths, S. P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1844 

Grote,* .Arthur, Estp Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Gnbbius,t Charles, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1833 

Gubbins, F. B., Esq. Civil service, Benares, . 1844 

Gnbbius, M. R., Esq. Civil service, Agra, .. .. .. 1842 

Guise, Captain Henry J., (28th Rcgt. N. I.)Peshawur, .. 1844 

Guise, R. C., Esep Medical service, Meerut,.. .. .. 1850 

Gulliver, Lieut. 11. AV., (Bengal Engineers) Ferozepore, .. 1851 

Gungapersaud Gossain, Baboo, Serampore, .. .. .. 1849 

II.\LKF.TT, Henry Craigie, Esq. Civil service, Cuttack, .. 1839 

Hall, James M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Ilalliday, John, Esq. Merchant, .Akyab, .. .. 1849 

Hamilton, R. N. C., Esq. Civil service. Resident at Indore, 1836 
Hamilton, II. C., Esq. Civil service, Tumlook, .. .. 1851 

llammill,')'William, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1844 

IIam])ton, Brigadier George, (Nizam’s Army; Hydrabad, 1852 
Ilaiidscoinb, Lt.-Col. Isaac, (40th Light Infantr)') Burmah, 1846 
Hankin, Lieut. G. C., (Adjt. Cth Irr. Cavalry) Sealkote, .. 1851 

Hanuay, Major Simon Fraser, (40th Regiment N. I.) Com¬ 
manding Assam Light Infantry, Jeypore, .. .. 1837 

llannyngton. Major John C., (24th Regiment N. I.) Deputy 
Commissioner, Chota Nagpore, .. .. .. .. 1837 

Harrison, R. P., Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. .. .. 1842 

Harwood, W. L., Esq. Clerk to the Police Magistrates, Cal¬ 
cutta, .1851 

Hathorn,t H. V., Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1844 

nawkins,*t John Abraham Francis, Esq. Civil service, .. 1837 

Haworth, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Hayes, Captain Fletcher, Political Asst. Resident, Lucknow, 1852 
Hayton, John, fsq. Sugar manufacturer, Trehmonee, Jessore, 1852 
Hearsey, Brigr. J. B., Commanding at Wuzeerabad, .. 1851 

Heatly, S. G. T., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. 1841 
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Admitted, 

Hedger, W. N., Esq. Attorney, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Henley, T. F., Esq. Goosree, .. .. .. 1843 

Hermanson, J. P., Esq. Indigo Planter, Rungpore,.. .. 1847 

Herriot, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Hewett, K. H., Esq. Chuppra, .. .. .. .. 1844 

Hewett, G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Cntwah, .. .. 1848 

Higgins, Lieut. G. E., (3rd Regt. N. I.) Jheelum, . .. 1851 

Higgins, Geo., Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Iligginson, J. B., Esq. Merchant, Mirzaporc, .. .. 1837 

Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Hill, J. M., Esq. Indigo planter, Barrah factory, Tirhoot, .. 1850 

Hill, Joseph, Esq. ditto, ditto, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Hill, Geo., Esq. Acct.-General’s Office, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Hills,* James, Esq. Senior, Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, .. 1837 

Hodgson, Brian Ilaughton, Esq. Darjeeling, .. .. 1839 

Hodgson, R. F,, Esq. Civil service, Gya, .. .. .. 1847 

Hogge, Major Charles, (Artillery) Dum-Dum, .. .. 1840 

Hollings, Charles, Esq. Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Gya, .. 1841 

Honings,Capt. G. E.,(38th N.l.jDepy.Conimr.Leia,Punjab, 1843 
Holroyd, Lieut. Chas., Asst. Commissioner, Assam, Gowhatti, 1849 
Horee Mohan Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, (Vice-President) .. 1837 

Houghton, Major R., (G3rd Regt. N. 1.) Wuzeerabad, .. 1847 
Hunt, James, Esq. Railway Contractor, Serampore, .. 1851 

Hurreynarain Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta .. .. 1844 

Hutchinson, Lieut. A. R. E., Bhecl Agent, Bhopawar, .. 1852 

Huthwaite, Lt.-Col. Edward, C. B., (Horse Arty.) Loodianah, 1841 

Ince, R., Esq. Salt Agent, Chittagong, .. .. .. 1848 

Inglis, Henry, Esq. Sylhet, . .. ., .. .. 1835 

Inglis, J., Esq. Depy. Commissioner, Punjab, Seolkote, .. 1851 

Jackson, C. C., Esq. Civil service, Meerut, .. .. 1843 

Jackson, C. R. M., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1852 
Jackson, L. S., Esq. Civil service, Monghyr, .. .. 1852 

James,t Capt. H. C., (32nd Regt. N. I.) .. .. .. 1842 

James, Capt. Hugh R., Depy. Commr. Punjab, Peshawur,.. 1846 
Jardine, David, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Jenkins, Lieut. H. G., (10th Light Cavdry) Kurturpore, .. 1852 

Jennings, C. R., Esq. Indigo planter, Surciffi, .. .. 1848 

Johnson, P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Johnson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1849 

Johnston, Brigadier J., Comihanding Hingolee Division, .. 1850 

Johnstone,f John, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1849 

Johnstone, Lieut. H. C., (Bengal Engineers) Sealkote, .. 1852 

Joykissen Mookerjea, Baboo, Zemindar, Hooghly, ., .. 1852 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Solicitor, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1843 

Jye Mungul Sing, itajnh, Ghadour, Monghyr, .. .. 1852 




XI 


Admitted . 

Kelly, J. P., Esq. Medical service, Balasore, .. .. 1848 

Kelsall, T. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1837 

Kenny, T., Esq. Indigo planter, Salgamedea, Commercolly,.. 1852 

Kerry, W. 11., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, . .. 1851 

Kettlewcll, W. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Kettremohun Mookerjea, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Nattore, 18.50 
Kill wick, F. A., Esq. Indigo planter, Purneah, .. 1850 

King, Robert, Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Patna, .. 1850 

Kinicside, Mmor 11. R., (Artillery) Jullundur, .. 1847 

Kistomohun Chowdry, Baboo, Zemindar, Guttaul, .. .. 1851 

Knowles, H., Esq. Broker, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Knyvett, Major \V. J. B., (38th Lt. Infantry) Sylhet, .. 1851 

LATDLAY,f J. W., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1839 

Lake.t W, 11., Esq. Merchant, ., .. .. 1843 

Lall Beharee Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

Lamb,t George, Esq. Medical service, .. .. .. 1829 

Lamb, Capt. Wm., (51st Regt. N. I.) Lucknow, .. .. 1847 

Landale, Walter, Esq. Indigo planter, Lutteepore factory, 

Bhaugnlpore, .. .. ,. .. 1851 

Lane, Lt.-Col. J. T., C.B., (Commg. Artillery) Benares, .. 1851 

Lang,t A., Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1841 

Larmour, R. T., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. 1848 

Larruleta,* A., Esq. Indigo planter, Jeygunge, .. 1837 

Latter, Captain Thomas, ((i/th Regt. N. 1.) ^ngoon, .. 1838 

Lautour,t E. F., Esq. Civil serviee,.. .. .. .. 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Arrah,.. .. 1851 

Lawrence, Lieut-Colouel Sir H. M., K.C.B., Lahore, .. 1840 

Leach,Thomas, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1835 

Lean, James, Esq. Civil service, Moradabad, .. .. 1852 

Lee, II. J., Esq. Accountant Bank of Beng>., Calcutta, .. 1851 

Leishman,'!'R., Esq., .. .. .. 1844 

Lind, F. M., Esq. Civil service, Allahabad,.. .. .. 1851 

Lindstedt, E., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. ,. .. 1852 

Lipp, Rev. W., Missionary, Kishnaghur, .. .. .. 1852 

Lloyd, Brigr. G. W. A., C. B. (28th N. I.) Comg. at Agra, 1838 
Loch, J. A., Esq. Civil service, Bijnoor, .. .. 1852 

Loch, George, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, .. .. 1852 

Loch, T. C., Esq. Civil service, Serampore, . .. 1843 

Login,* J. S., Esq. Medical service, Futteyghur, .. 1850 

Longmore, W. J., Esq. Civil service, Bancoorali, .. .. 1851 

Lowis, The Honorable John, Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Lowth, Frederick, Esq. Civil service, Purneah, ,. .. 1839 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil serv'ice, Allahabad, .. .. 1836 

Lovd, Capt. W. K., (Commg. Artillery) Aurungabad, .. 1850 

Luke, William,’Esq. Civil service, Midnapore, .. 1837 

Lumsden, Lt. P. S., Offg. Dy. Asst. Qr. m. Genl., Peshawur, 1851 





1848 

1849 


.rn 


I<iisliiiigton,f Eilward, Esq. Civil service, 
Lyalljf John, Esq. Merchant, 


McArthur, Peter, Esq. Indigo planter, Mnida, .. .. 1836 

McCullum, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. IS l.'i 

McDonald, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

McDonell, E., Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Chuinparnn, 
Tirhoot, ,. .* . 1842 

McLeod, Donald Frield, Esq. Civil service. Commissioner 
Trans-Sutledgc States, .. .. 1836 


McLeod, C., Esq. Register, Political Dept., Calcutta, .. 1848 

Macdonald, A. G., Esq. Civil service, Malda, ,. .. 18.52 

Mackenzie, James J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1842 

Mackenzie, H., Esq. Indigo planter, Jingergatchic, Jessorc, 18;i0 
Mackenzie, Lt.-Col. J., (8(h Lt. Cavalry) Coming. 6th Irr. 

Cavalrj', Sealkote, .. .. .. . .. 18.51 

Mackenzie, Brigr. Colin, (Madras Army) Commg. Ellichporc 
Division, .. .. .. .. .. 18.51 

Mackinlay, D., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 18.51 

Mackintosh, George G., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Mackintosh, Eneas, Esq. Indigo planter, Purncah, .. .. 184!) 

Mackintosh, A. B., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. 1 800 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, .. 1837 

Maclcod, B. W., Esq. Medical service, Agra, .. .. 1849 

Macnair, George, Esq. Indigo planter, Babookally factory, 
Jessore, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18.51 

Macpherson,*f George G., Esq. .. .. .. 1836 

Mactier, T. B., Esq. Civil service, Furreedporc, .. .. 1846 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabchund, Bahadoor, Rajah of Burdwan, 1836 

Maharajah Shreeschunder Roy, Bahadoor, Nuddea, . 18.51 

Maitland, J., Esq. M.D., (8th Nizam’s Infantry) Lingsaugoor, 18;51 
Malchus, G., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. 18.52 

Malet,t O. W., Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1846 

Manickjee,* Rustomjee, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1837 

Mansell, Charles Grenville, Esq. C. S., Resident at Nagpore, 1837 
Marks,f C. H., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1848 

Marquis, J., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. .. 1839 

Marriott, Major E., Pension Pay Master, Lucknow, .. 18.52 

Marshman, J. C., Esq. Editor of the Friend of India, Seram- 
porc, .. .. .. .. . 1829 

Martin, Major T., Offg. Presy. Pay Master, Calcutta, .. 18.52 

Mason, Lieut. G. II. Monck, Political Agent, Kerowly, .. 18.51 

Masters,* J. W., Esq. Asst, to Commr. of Assam, Nowgong, 1835 
Mathews, A. H., Esq. Agent, Simla Bank, Simla, .. .. 1848 

Mathie,* Lt.-Col. James, (33rd Ilegt. N. I.) Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, Gowhatti, .. .. ..' .. 1836 

Ma.\well, Lieut. J. Harly, (Bengal Engineers) Sealkote, .. 18.51 



Xtlt 


Maxwell, David, Esq. Indigo planter, Futtcyghur, .. 
Mayiie,f Major H. O., (Nizam’s Army) 

Meik.t Captain Alexander, (H. M. 91th Regiment,) 

Meik, J. P., Esq. Architect, Calcutta, 

Mercer, G. G., Esq. Indigo planter, Eta, 

Mills,* Andrew John Moffat, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta,.. 
Molloy, 11., Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
Moiickton, II., Esq. Civil service, Punjab, . 

Mouckton, E. II. C., Esq. Civil service, llumeerpore. 
Money,* William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, 
Money, David Inglis, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore, 
Morgan, II. B., Esq. Civil service, Delhi, .. 

Mornay, H., Esq. Secretary Assam Company, Calcutta, 
Mornay, Stephen, Esq. Supdt. Assam Tea Co.’s Plantations, 
Morton, C. E., Esq. Indigo planter, Malda, . 

Morton, T. C., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 
Morton, Lieutenant William Elliot, (Bengal Engineers) Snpdt. 

of Canals, East of the Jumna, 

Moses, Owen, Esq. Calcutta, 

Muir, W., Estp Civil service, Agra, .. 

Muspratt, J. 11., Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, 

Mutteelal Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Naesmyth, j.. Esq. Civil service. Punjab, .. 

Neame, A. C., Esq. Inspector of Customs, Calcutta, 
Nicholetts, Capt. W. II., Going. Oude Local Infy., Seetapore, 
Nieol, F. A. M., Esq. Sugar Manufacturer, Dhoba, 
Nobokoomar Miillick, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Nurrendcr Kissen, Bahadoor, Rajah, Deputy Magistrate, 
Midnapore, .. .. ... 

O’Brien, Captain Wm., (8th Regiment Nizam’s Infantry) 
Aurungabad, 

Oinmancy, M. C., Esq. Civil service, Jaunporc, 

Ouseley, Major R., (oOth Regiment N. I.) Delhi, .. 

Owen, Capt. W. G., (11th Regiment Madras N. I.) Nursa- 
patam, near Payakerowpett, 

Owen, J. C., Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta, .. 

Palmer, Brigadier Thomas, (72nd Regt. N. I.) Delhi, .. 
Palmer, R. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Palmer,f John Carrington, Esq. Merchant, 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Palmer, Charles, Esq. Medical service, Jessore, 

Parsons, Lieut.-Colonel James, C.B., (66th Regiment N. 1.) 

Commandaht Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior, 

Panling, Geo., Esq. Indigo planter, Poopree, Tirhoot, 


Admitted. 

1852 

1851 
1848 

1852 

1846 
1836 

1842 

1847 

1851 
1836 

1839 

1852 

1843 
1851 

1848 

1840 

1851 

1851 

1850 
1847 
1835 

1852 

1851 
1851 

1851 

1852 

1851 


1846 

1840 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1843 

1844 
1842 
1838 

1848 

18.38 

1852 
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Payter,* J. W., Esq. Indigo planter, Bogorah, .. .. 1836 

Peacock, the Honorable Barnes, Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Council, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Pcarychand Mittra, Baboo, Librarian, Public Library, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. .. .. . .. .. 1847 

Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, (President) .. .. .. .. 1842 

Penny, Brigr. N., C.B., Commg. at Jnllunder, .. .. 1852 

Pereira, Francisco, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1850 

Perronx, A. C., Esq. Pakparah factory, Kajshye, .. .. 1851 

Pertap Chunder Sing, Itajah, Zemindar, J’akpara, .. .. 1847 

Peterson, A. T. T., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1849 
Peyton, Capt. J., (Commg. 5th llcgt. Nizam’s Army) Au- 
rungabad, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18.50 

Phayre, Captain A. P., Commissioner of Pegu, .. .. 1841 

Philippe, Clement, Esq. Indigo planter, Balacolc, Pubna, .. 1851 

Poe, W. n.. Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Porteous, Dr. Geo., Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Pottit Parbmi Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

Prannauth Bhose, Baboo, Head .Yccountant, Bank of Bengal, 1847 
Pratt, Hodgson, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Preonauth Sett, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Price, J. O., Esq. Govt. Cotton Planter, Tezpore, Assam, .. 1843 

Prinsep, Charles Robert, Esq. L.L.D., Standing Counsel, 

Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. 18.51 

Prinsep, J. H , Esq. Civil service, Sealkotc, .. .. 1851 

Prosono Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. 1833 

Prosononauth Roy, Baboo, Zemindar, Digaputi, Nature, .. 1851 

Radhanauth Sikdar. Baboo, Qalcutta, .. .. .. 1847 

Rajendralall Mittra, Baboo, Librarian Asiatic Soc., Calcutta, 1851 
Raikes, Henry Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Dacca, .. .. 1859 

Raikes, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Mynpooree, .. .. 1850 

Rajendur Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Rajkissen* Mookerjee, Baboo, Landholder, Hooghly, .. 1836 

Ramanauth Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Ramapersaud Roy, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Ramcband Sing, Rajah, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1843 

Ramgopal Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta, (Vice-President,) .. 1840 

Rattray,t Lieut. Thomas, (64th Regt. N. I,) .. . 1848 

Rayson, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Cossipore facty., via Patoolec, 1838 
Reddie, R. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1846 

Reeve, J. W., Esq. Adrar. General’s Office, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Reid,f J., Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. .. 1842 

Reid, Capt. David, Executive Officer, Deebroghur, .. .. 1851 

Reynolds, Capt. C. S., (49th Regiment N. I.) Junior As¬ 
sistant Commissioner of Assam, Luckimpore, .. .. 1845 




(W 

* Admitted. 


Richards,*! J., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1834 

Richards,! C. J., Esq. Merchant, •• •• •• •• 18^9 

Ricketts, H., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Righy, Capt. Henry, (Engineers) Cuttack, .. .. .. 1832 

Ripley, Lieut. F. W., (22d Ilegt. N. I.) Asst. Commis¬ 
sioner of Arracan, Akyab, . .. .. .. .. 1849 

Ritchie, W., Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Robinson,* Francis Horseley, Esq. Civil service, .. .. 1837 

Robinson, 6. B., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1845 

Robinson, T. M., Esq. Chota Nagpore, .. .. .. 1848 

Rogers, Captain T. E., 1. N., Superintendent of Marine, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1843 

Rose, Win. Grant, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, (Vice-President) 1837 
Rose, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Jessore, .. .. .. 1847 

Ross, R. F., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1847 

Ross, Capt. D., Commissioner, Leia Division, Punjab, .. 1851 

Ross, Mr. Robert, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1851 

Ross, J. 6., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Rohtuk .. .. 1852 

Row, John, Esq. Medical service, Dacca, .. .. .. 1849 

Ruffccoodeen, Prince Mahomed, Russapuglah, near Tallee- 
gunge, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Ruspini, Rev. W. 0., Presidency Chaplain, Calcutta, .. 1850 

Russell, C. D., Esq. Civil service, Jessore, .. .. 1839 

Russell, A. E., Esq. Civil service, Punicah, .. .. 1847 

Russickissen Mnllick, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Burdwan,.. 1847 

Rutherford,! Major W., (28th Rcgt. N. I.) . .. .. 1847 

Sage, Lieut.-Coloncl (48th Regt. N. I.) Suptdg. Engineer, 

N. E. Provinces, Allahabad, .. ,. ., .. 1845 

Sagore Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Satnuclls,* Edward A., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta, . .. 1836 

Sandeman, Hugh, Esq. Civil service, Banda, .. .. 1850 

Sandes, M. F., Esq. Barrister, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Sapte, Brand, Esq. Civil service, Punjab, .. .. .. 1851 

Sarkies, P. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Savi, John Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Sindooree, Jessore,.. 1836 

Savi, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur, .. .. 1851 

Sconce,! Archibald, Esq. Civil service, •• •• •• I®39 

Scott, Keith Macalistcr, Esq. Medical service, Dacca, .. 1838 

Scott,! Hercules, Esq. Civil service, • •• •• 

Scott, Capt. Geo., (6th Lt. Cavalry) Dy. Pay Master, Benares, 1851 
Scott, Dr. D., Medical service, Hansi, .. .. .. 1852 

Sharpe, the Reverend James, Chaplain, Loodianah, .. 1843 

Shawe, M., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .. .. 1842 

Shib Cunder Deb, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Calcutta, .. 1847 

Shib Chuudef Mullick, Baboo, Banian, Calcutta .. .. 1852 

Shib Kissen Bauerjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 
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Admitied. 

Sims, W. P., Esq. Snpdt. Lunatic Asylum, Galcutta, .. 1851 

Sinclair, Lieut. J. J. De.C, Commg. Artillery, United Malvva 
Contingent,.. .. .. .. .. 1S51 

Skinner, Capt. James, Belaspore, vifi Secundrabad, . .. 1831 

Skinner,f C. Bruce, Esq. Barrister at Law, .. .. Idol 

Skipwitli, P., Esq. Civil service, Sylhet, .. .. •• 1S42 

Sleemau, Lieut.-Colonel William llenry, (1st Regiment N, I.) 

Resident at Lucknow, .. .. .. .. .. 1 Stld 

Sraall,f James, Esq.,.. .. .. .. .. ld-13 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. Proprietor of the Hurkaru News¬ 
paper, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. . - 1835 

Smith, George Henry, Esq. Civil service, Delhi, ., .. 1835 

Smith, Edward, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1841 

Smith,t Sidney George, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1849 

Smith, Major L. H,, (tith Regt. Light Cavalry) Meerut, .. 1849 

Smith, Gow M., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore, .. .. 1850 

Smith, Capt. E. Fleetwooil, 2nd in command Assam Light 

Infantry, Deebroghur, .. .. .. .. .. 1852 

Smyth, Capt. J. II., (Artillery) Jidlundur, .. .. .. 1851 

Sparkes, Uaj)t. T. P., Assistant Commissioner, Arracan, .. 1852 

Spottiswoode, Major II., (Commanding 21st N. I.) Sealkote, 1852 
Sreekissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1835 

Stalkartt, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1845 

Staples,f Capt. N. A, (Artillery,) .. .. .. .. 1847 

Staunton, M. S., Esq. Assistant Military Auditor General’s 
Office, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Steers, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Stephenson, R. M., Esq. Railway Commissioner, Calcutta,.. 1844 
Stevenson,*t William, Esq. Junior, M.D., .. .. .. 1834 

Stewart,* Major W., (22nd N. I.) Governor General’s 
Agent, Benares, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1837 

Stewart, Wm. McAdam, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Stiven, W. S., Esq. M.D., Medical service, Moradabad, .. 1852 

Stopford,t Robert, Esq, Merchant, .. ,. .. .. 1848 

Storm, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1829 

Stowell, C. S., Esq. Merchant, Agra, .. .. 1839 

Strong, F. P., Esq. Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. 1827 

Stuart, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1847 

Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military Board Office, 
Calcutta, .. ., .. .. .. .. 1838 

Sutherland, Charles J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Sutt Churn Ghosal, Rajah, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1838 

Swatman, Major William, (65th Regiment N. I.) Lahore, .. 1845 

Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta, .. .. 1845 

Taylor, Capt. P. M., (Nizam’s service) Lingsauggoor, “ .. 1849 

Teil, John, Esq. Kidderpore, . .. .. .. .. 1846 
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Admiiied, 

Terry, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, .. .. 1846 

Thelwall, Capt. J. 6., (H. M. 24th Begt.) Sealkote, .. 1851 

Thiault, 6., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1851 

Thomas, R. M., Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, .. .. 1849 

Thomas, J. P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Thomason, The Honorable James, Lieutenant Governor of 
the N. W. Provmces, Agra, .. .. .. .. 1831 

Thomson, R. Scott, Esq. Surgeon, Calcutta, .. .. 18.38 

Thomson, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Thornton, John, Esq. Civil service, Agra, .. .. .. 1842 

Thurburn,t R. V., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1844 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Collector, Bolundshuhur, 1843 
Tranter, Geo., Esq. Medical service, Meheedpore, .. .. 1840 

Trevor, Edward Tavler, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong, .. 1840 

Tripji, II. D., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna, .. .. .. 1852 

Troup, Capt. R., (63rd N. I.) Commandant 2nd Oude Local 

Infantry, Sultanpore, .. .. . .. .. 1849 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad, .. 1837 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Secy, for the time being Local 

Committee, Allahabad. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Turnbull, Lieut. A. D., (Bengal Engineers) Roorkee, .. 1851 

Turnbull, t'apt. M. J., Army Clothing Agent, Calcutta, .. 1852 
Turner,Thos. Jacob, Esq. Civil service, .. .. .. 1836 

Turner,t Alfred, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1847 

Twemlow, Brigadier George, (Nizam’s Army) Aurnngabad, 1841 
Tynan, John, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. 1847 

Varden, a. M., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. .. 1851 

Vetch, Major H., (54th Regt. N. I.) Depy. Commissioner 
of Assam, Gowhatti, .. .. . .. .. 1842 

Vincent, W., Esq. Indigo planter, Cawnpore, .. .. 1846 

Vizianagram, Meerza Rajah Vizeram Guzputty Rauze Ba- 
hadoor. Rajah of .. ,. .. .. .. 1847 

Vos, J. M., Esq. Architect, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1847 

Wallace, A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1843 

Walter, Dr. J. K., Medical service, Ruugpore, .. .. 1852 

Walters,*t Henry, Esq., .. .. .. .. .. 1836 

Ward, J. J. Esq. Civil service. East Burdwau, .. .. 1852 

Warwick, B., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. . 1849 

Warwick, t Chas., Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. 1850 

Watson, t James, Esq. Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Watson,* Robert, Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1837 

Watson, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Wauchope, S., Esq. Civil service, Hooghly,.. ., .. 1848 

Weld, Lt. GeA., Fort Adjutant, Chunar,.1851 

West, C. IL, Esq. Merchant, Lahore, .1850 
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AdmitM, 

Western, Major J. R., (Engineers) Jullondur, .. .. 1842 

Western, J., Esq. (Horse Artillery) Bangalore, .. .. 1859 

Whampoa, Mr., Merchant, Singapore, .. .. .. 1850 

Whitelock, T. W., Esq. Surgeon, Nizam’s Army, Ilingolee, .. 1852 

Wienholt, W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1848 

Wight,* Robert, Esq. M. I)., Madras Medical service. 

Superintendent Govt. Cotton plantations, Coimbatore, .. 1836 

Wilby, G. R., Esq. Editor of the Delhi Gazette, Delhi, .. 1851 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Bareilly, .. .. 1840 

'Williamson, Lieut. James, (49th Regt. N. I.) 5th Regt. 

Punjab N. I., Dhcra Ghazee Khan, .. .. .. 1849 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1827 

"Wilson, A. G., Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Gyah, .. 1847 

W’il.soii, Thoraa.s, Esq. Deputy Opium Agent, Ghazeepore,.. 1848 

Wilson, J.C., Esq. Civil service, Moradabad, .. .. 1851 

Wilson, II. R., Esq. Deputy Collector, Budaon, .. .. 1852 

Wiugrove, E., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1846 

Withecombe, J. II., Esq. Civil Asst.-Snrgcon, Darjeeling, .. 1851 

Withers, II. II., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1852 

Wodehouse,t The Honorable P. E., Ceylon Civil service, .. 1846 

Wood, W. II. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1851 

Wood, Dr. Andrew, Medical service, sealkote, .. .. 1852 

Wooineschundcr Ghose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Wray,f L., Esq.r •• .. .. .. .. .. 1840 

Wray, G. O., Esq. Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. 1852 

Wyatt, Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Rungpore, .. .. 1836 

Wyatt, G. N., Esq. Indigo planter, Chaniparun, .. • .. 1848 

Wyatt, S. G., Esq. Office of Accounts, Treasury, .. .. 1851 

Wyld, Capt. W., (4th Lancers) Sealkote, .. .. 1851 

frV’ylie, Macleod, Esq. Barrister, Supremo Court, Calcutta, . 1844 

Young, G. 1,., Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore, .. .. 1845 

Young, Robert, Esq. Berhampore, .. .. .. 1850 

Young, R. H., Esq. Indigo planter, Baraset, .. .. 1851 





BYE-LAWS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Object. 

The promotion and improvement of the Agriculture and Horti¬ 
culture of India, constitute the object of the Society. 

CHAPTER II. 

Constitution. 

The Society consist of Members, Honorary and Corresponding 
Members, and Associates. 

CHAPTER III. 

Proposal and Election of Members. 

Section 1.—Persons of every nation shall be eligible as Members 
of the Society. 

Section 2 .—Candidates for admission as Ordinary Members shall 
be proposed by two Members at a General Meeting, and ballotted 
for at the succeeding Meeting, when a majority of votes shall deter¬ 
mine the election. 

Section 3.—Persons so elected shall have Jimediate notice there¬ 
of transmitted to them by the Secretary, accompanied by a copy 
of the Bve-Laws. 

Section 4 .—Ordinary Members shall pay an admission fee of 
8 Rs., and the same sum quarterly, in advance, (commencing from 
the quarter of the year in which they arc elected,) so long as they 
continue resident in India. It shall be optional for any Member to 
compound for the quarterly contributions by the payment of Rs. 400 
to the funds of the Society. 

Section 5.—^Tho payment of the admission fee shall be consider¬ 
ed as distinctly implying the acquiescence of every Member elected 
into the Society in all the Rules, Regulations, and Bye-Laws thereof. 
A Member retiring from the Society shall be exempted from the 
payment of a second admission fee on re-election. 
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Section 6.—Members whose absence from India shall not extend 
beyond four years, shall continue to be borne on the list of Members, 
but shall be exempt from the payment of subscriptions until their 
return to the country. 

Section 7.—When any Member shall be in arrear of his annual 
contribution for one year, he shall be apprised by letter, addressed 
to his last known place of residence, that unless the amount due by 
him be paid within six months of the date of notice, his name shall 
be removed from the list of Members; and in the event of his omit¬ 
ting to pay the amount within the time limited, his name shall be 
removed accordingly, and published in the proeecdings of the So¬ 
ciety as a Defaulter. 

Section 8 .—Ladies may be admitted as Members upon the same 
terms, and under the same regulations in all respects, as Gentlemen. 

CHAFl'ER IV. 

Withdrawal of Members. 

Section 1.—Any Member may withdraw from the Society by 
intimating his wish to do so by letter addressed to the Secretary, 
without continuing his subscription beyond the ijuartcr of the year 
in which his resignation is sent in; subject nevertheless to his name 
being published among the Defaulters (as jier section 7 of chapter 
iii.) if his arrears of subscriptions are not paid. 

Section 2.—A resigning Member shall be at liberty to withdraw 
his letter of resignation, on payment of arrears, without going 
through the form of re-election ; provided such notice of withdrawal 
be given during the year in which the resignation has been notified. 

CHAPTER V. 

Privileges of Members. 

Section 1.—The Members have the right to be present and to 
vote at all General Meetings ; to propose Candidates for admission 
into the Society as Members, as also to have personal access to the 
Museum, Library, and Garden of the Society, and to introduce 
visitors at the Ordinary Meetings. 

Section 2.—Members shall be entitled to a share of all seeds pur¬ 
chased by, or presented to the Society j they can indent, at least once 
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a year, on the Society's Garden for plants; they shall also be en¬ 
titled to a copy of the Society’s Journal, published subsequently to 
their election, and to previously published volumes on payment of 
the cost charges. 

Section 3.—Members in the country applying for seeds shall dis¬ 
tinctly state to whose care such seeds are to be delivered in Calcutta, 
or how otherwise they are to be forwarded: the Society cannot des¬ 
patch them at its own expense. 

Section 4.—Only Members actually resident in India shall have 
claims upon the Society's Garden, or seeds imported by the Society, 
or copies of the Journal, unless they continue their subscriptions 
while abroad. 

Section o.—Members resident in Calcutta and its suburbs, whose 
subscriptions are three quarters in arrear, shall be debarred from all 
the privileges above mentioned. The same rule is applicable to 
Members in the country, who are four quarters in arrear. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Honorary Members. 

Section 1.—Honorary Members shall be persons eminent for their 
knowledge of, or encouragement given to Agriculture or Horticulture, 
or for services rendered to the Society. 

Section 2.—Persons proposed as Honorary Members shall be re¬ 
commended by the Council, they shall be h -.Hotted for like Ordinary 
Members, but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to determine 
their election. 

Section 3.—Honorary Members shall be exempted from the pay-, 
raent of fees and contributions; and they shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of Ordinarj’ Members. 

Section 4 .—No Office-Bearer of the Society shall, in future, be 
eligible as an Honorary Member during his tenure of office. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Corresponding Members. 

Section 1.—The Corresponding Members of the Society shall be 
constituted of,such persons, not resident in Calcutta, or within one 
hundred miles thereof, ns may show a willingness to promote the 
objects of tlie Society. 
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Section 2.—Corresponding Members shall not be limited as to 
numbers j they shall have the privilege of attending the Meetings 
of the Society^ but shall have no voice in the business; they 
shall receive such copies of the Society’s Journal as may coutaiu 
their contributions, but shall not be entitled to receive seeds, 
plants, &c. 

Section 3.—Persons proposed as Corresponding Members shall be 
recommended by the Council, they shall be ballotted for like Ordi¬ 
nary Members, but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to 
determine their election. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Anaociates. 

Section 1.—Associates shall be persons well known for their 
practical knowledge of, or encouragement given to Agriculture or 
Horticulture, or for services rendered to the Society, but who are 
not likely to apply to become Ordinary Members. 

Section 2.—Persons proposed as Associates shall be recommended 
by the Council, they shall be ballotted for like Ordinary Members, 
but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to determine their 
election. 

Section 3 .—Associates shall be exempted from the payment of 
fees and contributions: they shall have all the privileges of Ordinary 
Members, except that of voting at Meetings of the Society. 

CHAPTER IX. 

General Meetings. 

The General Meetings to be held by the Society shall be of three 
kinds: 1st, Annual—2nd, Ordinary—3rd, Special. 

CHAPTER X. 

Anniversary General Meeting, Election of Officers, 
Council, and Committees, Annual Report. 

Section 1.—An Anniversary General Meeting shall be held in 
January of each year, for the election of Officers and Council for the 
ensuing year, for the nomination of the several Standing Com¬ 
mittees, and to receive and hearr ead the Annual Report on the finan¬ 
cial and general concerns of the Society. 
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Section 2.—The Officer* shell oouist of— 

1 President. 

4 Vice-Presidents. 

(Two of whom shall always be natircs.) 

1 Secretary. 

1 Deputy-Secretary and Treasurer. 

SeelioH 3.—The President and Council shall, previous to the 
Meeting, nominate the persons whom they recommend for election 
as Office-Bearers and Council; and ballotting lists containing the 
names of the Members recommeuded, leaving a blank column oppo¬ 
site for such alterations as Members may wish to make, shall be 
prepared one week before the day of election. A copy of the list 
shall be handed to each Member present at the Meeting, and should 
he disapprove of any name or names, or be desirous of inserting 
some other name or names, he shall erase or insert accordingly. 

Section 4.—The Chairman shall appoint two Scrutineers, not 
Members of the Council, to examine the lists and report the result 
to the Meeting. 

Section 3 .—In the event of a vacancy during the year in the list 
of Officers or Council of the Society, such vacancy shall be filled 
up for the remainder of the year on the recommendation of the 
Council, at the second Monthly Meeting after the occurrence of such 
vacancy. 

Section 6.—^With the exception of the P '.sident. Secretaries and 
Treasurer, the Office-Bearers of the Society after a tenure of office 
during two years, shall not be eligible for re-election till the expiry 
of twelve months. 

Section —The revision of the various Standing Committees 
shall also take place at each Anniversary Meeting, consisting of the 
following- 

Sugar Committee. 

^ t 

Cotton Committee. 

Silk, Hemp, mid Flax Committee. 

Coffee and Tobacco Committee. 

Oil mid Oil-Seed Committee. 

Grain Committee. 

Implements of Husbandry and Machinery (.’ommittee. 
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Nursery Garden Committee. 

Fruit aud Kitchen Garden Committee. 

Floricultural Committee. 

Translation Committee. 

Section 8.—The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers and 
twelve Members. 

Section 9.—No person shall hold at the same time more than one 
of the following offices: viz. President, Vice-President, or Secretary. 

Section 10.—The Council shall elect from their own body, Sub- 
Committees of Finance and Papers, whose reports on all matters re¬ 
ferred to them shall be submitted to the Council. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Ordinary and Special General Meetings. 

Section 1.—Ordinary General Meetings shall be held at the So¬ 
ciety’s apartments, Metcalfe Hall, on the second Saturday of every 
month thronghout the year, at the hours of 4 p.m. from October to 
March, and atdj p.m. from April to September, unless circumstances 
should render it expedient in the opinion of the Council, or any 
General Meeting, to alter the day of the next General Meeting. 

Section 2.—Strangers may be present at the Ordinary General 
Meetings, if introduced by Members, and their names given to the 
President for record. 

Section 3.—The ordinary course of procedure at the General 
Meetings, shall be as follows: — 

1. The proceedings of the preceding General Meeting shall be 

read and submitted for confirmation. 

2. The names of the gentlemen proposed as Members at the last 

Meeting shall be announced for ballot. 

3. Motions of which notice was given at the last Meeting shall be 

brought forward and disposed of. 

4. Notice of motions shall be given for entry in the proceedings 

of the Meeting. 

5. The names of gentlemen projmsed as Members, shall be an¬ 

nounced. 

f). The various reports, &c., on questions referred to the Council, 

shall be submitted for consideration. 
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7- Papers and commiiiiications, received since the last Meeting, 
together with their respective presentations, shall be 
brought to notice. 

Section 4.—Special General Meetings may be convened at any 
time, on a requisition to that effect to the President, signed by at 
least six Members, who thereupon will call the same, through the 
Secretary, or Deputy-Secretary, by public advertisement in three 
of the newspapers of the Presidency. No Special Meeting shall 
take place without a month’s previous notice being given, unless the 
case be urgent. 

Section —No stranger shall be permitted to be present at 
Special Meetings of the Society. 

Section 6.—Notice of motion on questions of Finance, or other 
matters of importance, shall l)e given at a General Meeting, preced¬ 
ing that on which the subject is to be disposed of, in order that 
Members who take an interest in the question may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of exj)ressing their assent or dissent; and no motion of which 
notice has not been given, shall be carried at the Meeting at which 
it is proposed, if any three Members present vote for its postpone¬ 
ment. 

Section 7 -—Motions of which previous notice has been given 
shall take precedence of all others. 

Section 8.—Mofussil Members shall have the privilege of voting 
on questions of which one month’s notice is given, sending their 
votes, post j)aid, to the Secretary, for record. 

CUAPTER XII. 

Councily-Powers and Duties. 

Section 1.—^Thc government of the Society and the management 
of its concerns are entrusted to the Council, subject to no other 
restrictions than are imposed by the Bye-Laws, and to no other 
interference than may arise from the decisions of the Members 
assembled in General Meetings. 

Section 2.—The Council shall meet once at least in every calendar 
month throughout the year, on such day or days as they shall deem 
expedient. 
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Section 3.—No Meeting of the Council shall be competent to 
enter on, or decide any business, unless three or more Members 
be present. 

Section 4.—The Council may appoint persons, not Members of 
it, to be salaried Clerks or Servants, for carrying on the necessary 
concerns of the Society, and may define the duties to be performed 
by them respectively, and may suspend any Clerk or Servant from 
office whenever it shall appear to them neccssarj’; provided always, 
thiit such appointment or suspension sliall be reported to the next 
General Meeting of the Members, to be confirmed or annulled as 
may be decided by such Meeting. 

Section 5.—The Council shall present and cause to be read to 
the Anniversary General Meeting, a Report on the general concerns 
of the Society for the preceding year. The Report shall state the 
income and expenditure, the receipts and disbursements, and the 
increase or decrease of the Society during that year: and give an 
estimate in detail of the probable income and expenditure of the 
succeeding year. 

Section 6.— The Council shall distribute seeds and plants to all 
public gardens, reporting their proceedings to the next Meeting of 
the Society. No other resolution of the Council for disposing of or 
pledging the funds or property of the Society to any amount beyond 
the current expeuccs of the establishment shall be acted upon or be 
of any validity, until confirmed by the Society. 

Section 7.—The President, or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, or in their fibsence the senior Member, shall preside at 
every Meeting of the Council. 

Section 8.—All questions shall be decided by ballot, on the 
demand of any Member present; and the decision of the majority 
shall be considered the decision of the Meeting. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The Xhitiei of the President and Vice-Presidents. 

Section 1.—.The business of the President shall be to preside at 
all the Meetings of the Society, and regulate all the proceedings 
therein: and generally to execute, or see to the execution of the Bye- 
Laws and orders of the Society. 
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Section 2 .—In case of the absence of the President from'any of 
the Meetings, his place shall be filled by the senior jVice>President 
then present, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents, by the 
senior Member present, who shall, for the time being, have all the 
authority, privilege, and power of the President. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the Secretary and Deputy-Secretary. 

Section 1.—The Secretarj', or in his absence the Deputy-Secretary,* 
shall exercise a general inspection over the servants and the affairs 
of the Society, and shall see that the Bye-Laws and orders of the 
Society are executed: he shall also attend the Meetings of the Socie¬ 
ty, and read such papers as may be submitted. 

Section 2.—^Tlie Secretary, or in his absence the Deputy- 
Secretary, shall sign all letters and papers emanating from the 
Society. 

Section 3.—^The Deputy-Secretary shall draw up the correspond¬ 
ence of the Society, and be in daily attendance at the Society’s 
apartments during the usual office hours. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Treasurer and the Accoimts. 

Section 1.—The Treasurer shall demand and receive for the use 
of the Society, all moneys due by or payable to the Society, and shall 
keep full and particular accounts of all sums so received and paid. 

Section 2.—The moneys as received shall be deposited in the 
Bank of Bengal; and when the surplus shall e.vcced Rupees 1,000 
it shall be invested in Company's Securities, on behalf of the Society, 
in the name of the Government Agent for the time being, 

CHAITER XVI. 

Of Committees. 

Section 1.—Besides the Standing Committees (section 7, chapter 
X.) the Members assembled in General Meetings may appoint Com¬ 
mittees to report on any special matter, relating to the objects or 
concerns of the Society. 

* There is no Deputy-Secretary now. 
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Section 2. —Evei; Committee shall cause minutes to be taken of 
its proceedings. 

Section 3.—Every Committee may appoint its own Chairman and 
Secretary. 

Section 4.—Any Member of any Committee, who shall be per¬ 
sonally interested in any question before that Committee, shall with¬ 
draw during the consideration of, and vote upon the same, and shall 
not take part in any Report that may be drawn up upon the matter 
for submission to the Society. 

Section 5. —The Secretary shall be, ex-officio, a Member of all 
Committees. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Publications of the Society. 

Section 1.—The Journal, or other publications of the Society, 
shall be under the superintendence of the Council, and shall be 
printed from time to time, whenever a sufficient number of such 
papers as may be deemed of public utility have been collected to 
form part of a volume. 

Section 2.—Contributors to the Journal, &c., shall be entitled to 
twenty-five copies of their papers. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Distribution of Prizes. 

Section 1.—The distribution of Prizes at the Periodical Vegetable 
and Flower Shows of the Society shall be undertaken by the Pre¬ 
sident or senior Vice-President. In the absence of such Officer or 
Officers, the senior Member of the Committee, to whom the arrange¬ 
ments of the Show arc entrusted, shall perform that duty. 

Sectio\ 2. —The Council shall have the power of adopting from 
time to time any regulations for the management of the Shows that 
may seem to them expedient. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Amendments of the Bye«Laws. 

Amendments or alterations of the Bye-Laws may be proposed at 
any Ordinary Meeting of the Society: they shall, with the assent 
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of the majority of the Members present, be entered on the minutes, 
and if ordered by the said majority to lie over for consideration, the 
President shall direct them to be read by the Secretary, and stated 
for discussion at the next General Meeting; and if three-fourths of 
the members, provided that not less than eleven Members be pre¬ 
sent, shall vote in favour of adopting them, they shall be recorded 
as a part of the Bye-Laws. 




Universal Life Assurance Society. 

K8TABUSIIED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1SS4. 


London Office, No. ], King William Street. 


Chairman .—Sir Henby Willock, K. L. 8. 


inUtan ISTaittl^. 

DIRECTORS. 

Charles R. Prinsep, Esq. | William H. Smoult, Esq. 

W. W. Kettlewell, Esq. I William Grey, Esq. 

.Iames Joseph MAt KENziE, Esq. 


PHYSICIAN. 
John Jackson, Esq. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Sander and Watts. 


AGENT AND SECRETARIES. 
Messrs. Braddom and Co. 


MADRAS. 

Agenlt. 

Messrs. Bainbridge & Co. 


BOMBAY. 

Agents. 

Messrs. Leckie & Co. 


The advantages offered by this Society to persons insuring in India, are :— 

1st.—The security to Policy-holders of a large invested capital amounting 
to £580,000, of which 42 lacs are advantamouBly invested in India. 

2nd.—An annual valuation of assets and liabirties, and a division of three- 
fourths of the profits among whole-life policy-Uolden at the higher rate of 
premium after the sixth year of Assurance. The reductions during the past 
thirteen years under this provision have averaged 49 per cent, on the original 
annual premia. 

Tlie following table will show the result of the last division of profits as 
declared on the 12th May, 1852, which is equivalent to a reduction of 45 per 
cent., on current annual premia of Policies entitled to participation, and 
this reduction is allowed on the English rates where insurers iiave returned 
to Europe for a permanent residence;— 


Ago. 

Date of 
Policy 

Sum assu¬ 
red. 

Original 

Annual 

Premium. 

Reduction. 

Reduced 

Annual 

Premium. 

20 

on or 

Co.’s Rs. 
10,000 

Co.’s Rs. 
420 

Co.’s Rs. 
189-0 

231-0 

30 

before 

10,000 

480 

216-0 

264-0 

40 

the 12th 

10,000 

590 

265-8 

324-8 

60 

Mayt 

10,000 

740 

333-0 

407-0 

60 

1841 

10,000 

1,030 

463-8 

566-8 
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3rd.~Lower rates of Promium for short term Policies and far Assurance 
for life ■without participation in profits. 

The following is an extract of these rates. 

Annual premium for an Assurance of lU. 1,000. 

Civil. 


Age. 

1 year. 

1 1 

1 

3 years. 

1 

1 5 years. 

7 years. 

I'l.ife without 

1 profits. 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

I .-12 

30 

27 1 

28 

28 

2!) 

' 3.0 

40 

.32 ! 

.•12 

.32 

33 

4.0 

50 

.-IS- : 

40 

40 

43 

62 

60 

41 I 

_ ...J 

56 1 

60 

i 


Military. 



1 year. 

! 

3 years. 

1 ; '1 

5 years. 

i ! 

7 years. 

1 

.'Life without 

1 profits. 

20 

26 ‘ 

' 27 

28 1 

28 

:{6 

30 

32 1 

! 32 

33 1 

34 

45 

40 

39 , 

40 

40 

40 

.53 

50 

45 

46 

47 

48 

64 

60 

56 

1 

60 

64 

90 


4th.—Immediate reduction to the English rates of premium on return of 
Assurers to Europe for a permanent residence, both on the participating 
and non-partioipatiog scales. 

5th.—Premium payable annually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Tables of rates, forms and instructions for efieeting Assurance, can bo 
obtained on application to the Secretaries, or to 


Mr. Francis Siutth. Pinapore. 

Messrs. Tuttle and Charles, . Benares. 

Messrs. Pelletreau and Co., .. .. .. .. Mirzapore. 

Mr. £. McIyer, . Agra. 

Mr. IluoH CAVANAcn, . Cawnporo. 

Mr. George BEREsroiin, . Delhi. 

Messrs. Gibron and Co.. Meerut. 

Mr. M. B. Elias, .. .. .. .. .. .. Simla. 

The Manager Lahore Chronicle Press, .. .. Lahore. 


Bn ADDON AND Co. 

Agents anil Seeretaries. 


Calcutta ; 2n<i Mwg, 1853. 
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INDIA. 


Report of the Spedal Committee appointed at the General 
Meeting of the Society on the 12/A of June, 1852, to examine 
into the merits and capabilities of the Cotton-cleaning Ma¬ 
chines sent in to compete for the Government prize of Five 
Thousand Rupees, and the Society’s Gold Medal. 

1. Your Committee* assembled at the Society’s rooms, 
Metcalfe Hall, on the 17th of June, 1852, and proceeded to 
elect a Chairman and Secretary. 

2. The advertised conditions under which this competition 
was to be met, were most carefully contidered, and it was 
concluded to republish the same in this stage of the report :t- 

* Eztnet from the ProeeediBga of 12th Jane, 1652. 

"On the neonunendation of the Coaneibthe following gentlemen were 
appdnted a SpteM Committee to examine and report on the eotton.e!eaa- 
ihg machinei which have been cent in to compete for the Government price 
(^ftvethonaandBnpeei:— ■ 

"Mesm. W. Haworth, T. F. Henley, W. Mnnro, F. J. Siddone, John 
Thomwn, John Ward, and J. M. Tot.” 

jr. B.—iSr. hfonro retnnwd to England befoM fte Committee eommeneed 
their osperimantc. . 

VOt. Till. PAET IT. Z 



Report of fecial Committee 

j^iSlfeiiO^Ternment of India having at the suggestion of 
PpVw^^ahural and Horticultural Society of India, an* 
a prize of rupees five thousand shall bo given 
wHljA^wiptnyed cotton*cleaning ^macliine, (unrestricted by 
sfl^S^colar mechanical principle) such as, in the o]>iniou of 
wfr^wmmment, shall have fully attained the principal objects 
described by the Society, namely, ‘to be so perfect in its 
action in separating cotton wool from the seed, and possess¬ 
ing such qualities of expedition, simplicity, and comparative 
cheaj uess, as to render it likely to come into practical use 
and the Agricultural and Horticultural Society having de¬ 
termined to adjudge its gold medal for the same object, it is 
hereby notified, that the following are the conditions under 
which the above and other prizes will be awarded:— 

Conditions. 

“ I. The machine shall be capable of separating the ordinary 
short staple cotton, grown in India, from the seed. 

“II. Each competitor shall deposit, free of charge, a full 
sized working machine in the Society’s rooms, Metcalfe Hall, 
Calcutta, together with a letter descriptive of the machine 
and the mode of working it, addressed to the Honorary Se¬ 
cretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
on or before the Ist January, 1852. 

“ III. In the event of no machine being deemed worthy of 
the full amount of 5,000 Rs., a smaller prize will be awarded 
for the best machine offered, in proportion to its merits^ in the 
estimation of the Government of India. 

“ IV. The Society’s Gold Medal will be given with the 
Government prize of 5,000 Rs., and in the event of there be¬ 
ing inure than one competitor, a silver medal will be awarded 
for the next best machine, provided, it shews much ingenuity 
and comparative success.” 

3. The most desirable mode of determining the merits of the 
several machines, and the plan of their arrangement, as well 
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as the extent of the experiments to which they shoiild be 
subjected*, was settled. 

4. It was concluded that the former reports pf your se¬ 
veral Committees appointed to consider this im^rtant subject, 
should be circulated amongst the members of this Committee, 
and by them duly considered, with the view of acquainting 
themselves with the progress hitherto made towards attaining, 
tlie desirable object of the Society, viz: a simple, perfect, and 
comparatively cheap cotton-separating machine, adapted to 
the wants of India. 

5. At the first meeting of your Committee, they felt some 
doubt whether the testing of the machines could be fairly 
conducted at that season of the year, the rains having set 
in. The kupas collected for experimenting on was ascer¬ 
tained to be very damp, so much so, that on a preliminary 
trial being made on each machine, it was found to be useless 
to proceed with the experiments, as no adequate means of dry¬ 
ing the cotton were available. They were consequently 
compelled to postpone further trials until after the rains, 
when the hupas could be sufiiciently dried by exposure to 
solar heat. This circumstance, the Committee trust, may bo 
received as their excuse for the long d 'lay which lias taken 
place since their appointment, before their report could be 
prepared. 

6. The Society bavfiig provided for these trials a consider¬ 
able quantity of each of the following kinds of cotton kupas, 
viz., Bombay, Madras, and Assam, your Committee resolved to 
test each macliine with a sufficient quantity of the three sorts 
of kupas as would, in their opinion, shew their respective 
merits and capabilities, in separating the cotton from the seed, 
and in producing the most marketable article at the least 
expense. 

7. llie condition of each kind of kupas was carefully 
examined. I^he Bombay and Madras sorts are believed to be 
such as produce the cotton generally exported from those 
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ports in large quantity, both as regards color, staple, and clean¬ 
liness, and they appeared to be &ir samples of native grown 
cotton. the Assam hupas, your tk>mmittee can only 
report, that ii^appears to be a description of cotton very little 
knoMm in Calcutta, nor does it appear to have been exported 
from the country at all: the hupas experimented on, is said to 
be of the best kind produced in that dis'trict, color being fair, 
but the staple is very short, the fibre harsh and coarse, not 
unlike some kinds of sheep’s wool. The seed is small and 
very rough, the wool adhering most tenaciously to it, making 
it difficult for any machine to separate effectually the cotton 
from the seed. 

8. The machines sent in for competition were four in 
number, by the following makers, viz: Mr. Frost, Engineer 
of the Government cotton works at Dharwar, Bombay, (a saw 
gin); Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co. of Massachusetts, United 
States of America, (a saw gin); Messrs. Carver and Co. of 
Massachusetts, U. S. (also a saw gin). 

Mr. Mornay, Secy, of the Assam Company, Calcutta, (a 
machine on the Chnrka principle.) 

9. Mr. Frost’s machine has seven saws of ten inches diame¬ 
ter placed at 8-lOths in. (eight-tenths of an inch) apart; and 
intended to be worked by manual labor. Mr. Frost states 
that he had made about 70 such gins up to October, 1848, but 
not quite equal in point of workmansffip to the one sent to 
compete for the prize, his price for which is Co.’s Rs. 6.5. He 
states that the machine is capable of cleaning Sl^lbs of hupas 
in 28 minutes, the power employed being two men turning, 
and one boy feeding. This is about equal to seers 33. 750 per 
hour. It is not said what description of cotton was used in 
this exQpriment. 

10. Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co.'s machine has fifteen saws 
of 12| inches diameter, placed at six-tenths of an indi apart, and 
is intended also to be worked by manual labor: the makers 
accompany it with the following remarks: 
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“ The seed may be ginned more or less clean of the fibre, a» 
may be thought most desirable, it being qnestionahle whether, 
as a matter of economy, the shorter fibres wj^ich remain 
upon the seeds would add to the value of the/cotton. The 
fibre of thQ East Indian cotton sent for trial is^bout half the 
length of the ordinary upland cotton grown in the South 
Western States, and the seeds are about half the size, and. 
more nearly round, hard, and plump.” 

“ The cotton grown in Mississippi or Louisiana is more full 
of trash, leaf and dirt than the East Indian.” 

“ An ordinary sized Eagle Gin, turned by hand, having 15 
to 18 saws, will turn out fi'om two ^to three hundred 
pounds of clean cotton per day, if properly attended (3001bs. 
per 12 hours gives 251bs. cleansed cotton’ per hour) a 
gin of 50 saws (turned by power) will give from two hun¬ 
dred to two hundred and twenty-five pounds of clean ootton 
per hour. Our rule is (for a gin working to the best advantage 
in our Southern States) one bale of cotton of 450 pounds per 
day, to every ten saws, say for a 50 saw gin. Five bales per 
day, a 60 saw gin, six bales (in 12 hours.) The power re-, 
quired is three horses or mules of average size and strength, 
(or a similar amount when steam m* water-power is used) 
to 50 saws.” 

The prices of the Eagle cotton saw-gins, such as the one sent 
for competition (16 saws) is «^70 (seventy dollars) in Boston. 

11. Messrs. Carver and Co’s, machine has fifty saws of ten 
inches diameter; the saws are placed at six-tenths of an inch 
apart, and is not intended to be worked by manual labour. 
This machine is too large to be fiurly tested by any means 
within the reach of your Committee for applying sufficient 
’power to obtain the speed required; but the meters state its 
capabilities to be as follows:— 

“ Whilst at work upon the East Indian cotton sent for 
trial, the machine was turned by wi^-power, and that it may 
be driven equally as well by steam, horses, mules or oxen: 
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the saws had 300 revolutions per minute, and it ginned at 
the rate of Tolfes of cleaned cotton per hour. A higher speed 
than 300 reyolutions may be uSed without danger or injury 
to the machit'^e or cotton, and the quantity got through will 
be increased iii nearly the same proportion!” 

The makers also state tliat the gins which they usually 
make for American use have from 70 to 100 saws in each. 

Messrs. Carver and Co. have not stated the price of this 
machine, but judging from the cost of the smaller one of 
Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co., it may, your (Joinmittee think, 
be assumed at about 200 dollars. 

12. Mr. Mornay’s machine is constructed on the native 
Churka principle. It has two sots of rollers placed one over 
the other, e«ich pair has a steel upper roller of seven-six¬ 
teenths of an inch in diameter, and a hard wood roller below, 
one inch five-sixteenths in diameter; that portion of the rollers 
to which the hupas is applied is about five inches long. The 
machine has two cast-iron side frames, which support the 
rollers and driving apparatus, the journals of each set of 
rollers work in gun-metal bearings, inserted in shots in the 
side frames; these bearings merely act as guides, the whole 
strmn being received upon a combination of friction-wheels 
placed inside the framing, and of as great a diameter as the 
space in which they work will admit of. The great novelty 
of this is a self-acting feeding apparatus, consisting of a table 
or grate in front of the rollers, formed of rods of iron, a space 
being left between each; the kupas is placed on this grating 
by hand, and is very evenly spread over its surface, requiring 
considerable dexterity and constant attention on the part of 
the person in attendance to keep the rollers supplied with 
cotton: beneath the grate is a flat table surface, studded with 
prongs, forming combs, the ends of which, actuated by a 
crank, come up through the bars at each revolution, causing 
the points of the comb to push forward the cotton against the 
rollers. 
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Mr. Mornay states that he considers this machine worked 
by hand as only a typical illustration of the principle on 
which he proposes that a number of such should be worked 
in combination, to be driven by steam or other nfower. He 
estimates th§ quantity of cotton it can turn out^lean at 31bs. 
per hour, if proper attention is paid to the feeding: he is not 
able to give the cost of the machine submitted for competition, 
but he thinks machines constructed in England, on a large 
scale, might be made at a cost of Rs. 15 per roller. 

It is well to remark here, that the kupas intended to be 
cleaned by this machine requires first to be well opened out, 
and on a large scale a separate machine for this purpose 
must be employed, and no such machine has as yet, that your 
Committee are aware of, been invented. 

13. Before proceeding to trial of the several machines, the 
kupas intended to be acted upon, had all been slightly hand¬ 
picked, as is usual, to separate as well as could be, the trash, 
leaves, and stained cotton. 

14. The result of nine experiments, being three for each 
machine on the saw-gin principle, and the details of each 
trial of the several machines, are set forth in the following 
tabular statement; and at the foot thereof, is added the parti¬ 
culars of two extra trials, of half an hour duration each, on 
the two American saw-gins. 
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10. These experiments or trials occupied your Committee 
several days; they were conducted with great care; the 
kupas was %veiglied for each trial, and after the cotton had 
passed through, tlie cleaned portion as well a^he seed and 
motes wer<i again weighed separately, the parrfculars careful¬ 
ly noted; and your Committee consider that they have now 
merely to append such remarks as wore suggested by the 
circumstances attending each trial,—first considering it their 
duty to record their unanimous opinion, that such trials as 
those, limited as to the means at the disposal of your Com¬ 
mittee for the purpose, can only be taken as an approxima¬ 
tion of the capabilities and merits of each machine. The 
manual labor used was coolies brought from the streets, none 
of whom had probably ever before been employed in turning 
a machine of any kind; they were soon fatigued with the 
work. Tiie machines were fed with kupas by Members of the 
Committee, and to them it was evident that a longer ex¬ 
perience of that duty would have enabled them to pass 
through much more cotton, had the machines been worked 
at the uniform speed recommended by their several makers; 
further, it recpiired a jnuch more intimate acquaintance with 
the peculiar merits and arrangements of the machines, before 
a correct knowledge could bo had of how to adjust the work¬ 
ing parts, to obtain the best result for the,particular kind of 
cotton upon whic.h they were to be tried, and some change 
in the adjustment of some of the parts is required, and means 
are provided for that purpose, so as to accommodate long or 
short staple cotton, or to keep the cotton a longer or shorter 
time under operation, as may be found most desirable. 

17. Carver’s machine, being on a large scale, having no 
less than 50 saws, would require (as stated by the makers) 
steam or other power than manual labor, to turn it; but as 
your Committee had none available, the amount of work per¬ 
formed by that machine during the trial, falls far short of the 
estimate of the makers, yet they had every reason to believe 

2 A 
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that had it been run at its proper speed, the estimated quan< 
tity of work it is capable of doing, as stated by the makers, 
would hav^ been attained. The workmanship bestowed on 
the getting of this machine is of the best kind, the arrange¬ 
ment of its various details is very simple, ant| altogether 
it appears a very desirable machine .to be used on a central 
establishment for cleaning kupas in a cotton-growing district. 
The cleaned cotton from this machine in each of the three 
trials, had no appearance of being cut, or in any way injured 
by the cutting action of the saws, the staple seemed quite as 
long on careful examination, as that picked from the kupas by 
hand. The cotton was in every instance clean, unmixed with 
cut seeds or motes, the seed was well freed of all useful fibre. 
The experiment on Assam kupas may be considered as severe 
a test as the machine could be subjected to, yet the result was 
as satisfactory as regards the perfect separation of the cotton 
from the seed, as in the other trials. 

18. Bates, Hyde and Co.’s Gin was worked by two men, 
who were relieved every five minutes; the labour was severe, 
and this, as well as Carver’s” gin is more adapted to be 
worked by steam-power than by manual labor. This ma¬ 
chine is very compact and strong, simple in its detail; and 
of good workmanship. Its performance during the trials on 
the three kinds of Jcupas was quite us satisfactory as that of 
Carver’s gin ; the cotton and seed were in each case as clean, 
and the fibre did not appear cut. Your Committee are 
however of opinion that this gin, like the previous one, is 
far too large to be used as a “ cottage gin,” and could be 
worked to advantage only when put down in a central situa¬ 
tion of a cotton growing district, along with a number of such 
like machines, to be turned by steam or other more con¬ 
venient power; in which case it would be better if prepared 
with 50 to 70 saws, as is usual in America: it would then 
be a most complete, and a very desirable mabhine for the 
purpose. 
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19. Mr. Frost’s machine performed its work tolerably well, 
but the cotton from it was not quite so well cler ned as that 
from the American machines, and more cotton was left upon 
the seed. It appears however, by reference £o the right 
hand colunjn of the table, that it did more wdrk, in propor¬ 
tion to the number of feet of saw teeth engaged in cleaning 
a given quantity of cotton, than any of the other gins. This 
apparent advantage was most probably due to the small num¬ 
ber of saws in this gin, which enabled the two men to drive 
it at full speed, causing less slip to the teeth through the 
cotton than in tiie larger gins. It is probable, too, that the 
saws being farther apart than in the American gins, each row 
of teeth would take up a larger quantity of cotton, although 
to the deterioration of the quality of the work performed. 
Indeed, in all the saw gins brought forward for competition 
upon the present occasion, and in a number of others now 
standing in the Society’s rooms, and which have at various 
times been unsuccessfully tried for cleaning the cotton of 
this country, the arrangement is very nearly the same, the 
principal difference being in the hook of the saw teeth, and 
in the distance between the saws; and your Committee are 
of opinion that very little alteration would be required to 
make any one of these machines do the work in the same 
efficient manner as the American gins now competing. In 
saying this your Committee are far from wishing to detract 
in the least from the merit of the parties who have so suc¬ 
cessfully employed their talents in adapting the saw gin to 
the wants of this country. The alterations which have been 
effected, however small they may be in appearance, constitute 
the difference between a useless machine and an efficient 
one. 

20. Mr. Mornay’s churka was likewise tested on the three 
kinds of cotton: the following shews the result:— 
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Bombay kupas, \xn tolas or one>eighth of a seer, cleaned in 
2| minutes. 

Clean cotton, .. 3 tolas, 

*^ 6 ( 1 , . . . . 7 }) 

10 „ 

Madras kupas, ten tolas or one-eighth of a seer, cleaned in 
2m. 43s. 

Clean cotton, .. 2^ tolas, 

Seed, .. 71 „ 

10 „ 

Assam kupas, ten tolas. 

N.B. An attempt to clean the above description of cotton 
failed in toto. 

It should be mentioned that the above three kinds of 
kupas were well opened out with the hand before they were 
placed on the feeder, and moreover, that the wheel was 
turned by two members of the Committee working alter¬ 
nately. The other machines were worked by coolies, and 
the kupas thrown promiscuously into the hopper. 

The trials were very limited as to quantity, in consequence 
of the cotton requiring to be so well opened oat by hand be¬ 
fore it is put to the machine, and which is not necessary 
to be done for the saw gins; the great nicety and attention 
required to be paid to the feeding of this machine is more 
than ctJuld be expected from any native, and, in the absence 
of such close attention, the quantity got through would be 
very much reduced. The Madras and Bombay cotton was 
turned out quite clean, and the staple uninjured, but the 
machine entirely failed in the trial on Assam kupas; the* 
rollers could not lay hold of the short staple. This machine 
would be far too costly and complicated to be used as a 
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‘'Cottage Churka” amongst the ryots. Mr. Mornay does 
not appear to have intended it for that purpose^ but as a 
model of a larger machine to be 
establishment. It was, however, 

Corimiittee, that to adapt it fortl 
require its parts to be differently arranged, and umch simpli¬ 
fied ; some additions would also require to be made to the 
feeding apparatus to ensure regularity of "action. Your 
Comiiiittee do not consider there was sufficient in the model 
before them, to enable them to form an opinion, whether 
the machine could be so arranged on the large scale sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Mornay, to work with precision and economy : 
a .separate inacliine w’ould be required to open out the cotton 
before it could be jmt to this churka, and your Committee 
are not aware of any such machine being at present in use, 
or even invented. 

21. In conclusion, your Committee beg to state that they 
find much difficulty in awarding to either of the American 
machines a degree of merit over the other. They, as well 
as Mr. Frost’s machine, are by far too expensive to bo used 
by the ryots as cottage machines, and your Committee 
P’ould take this opportunity of expre ■ ing their opinion, that 
no machine made of wood or iron, either upon the churka 
or saw gin principle, can be produced, with any pretension 
to good workmanship, at a cost which could be afi'orded by 
a common ryot; and that to ado})t any improved method of 
separating cotton from the seed, cleaning machinery on a 
sufficiently extensive scale must be established in central po¬ 
sitions so as to meet the wants of the cotton growing dis¬ 
tricts, such machinery to be turned by steam or other power 
and placed under competent management. The gin sent out 
by Messrs. Carver and Co. in its present state, is the most 
complete and best adapted for tliat purpose, and next to this, 
Messrs. Bates, Myde and Co.’s gin. At the same time, it is 


used in a central cleaning 
very appari^it to your 
e latter pufpose, it would 
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only Just to the latter gentlemen to observe, that had tlic 
(Jovernment adrertisement stated that a machine adapted 
for a central establishment was the one wanted, their gin 
required noting more than an addition of saws to make it 
equal to Messts. Carver’s machine. The Cominiittee would 
add also, that there is sufficient evidence in the arrangement 
and workmanship of Mr. Frost’s machine to shew them that 
there would be little difficulty in constructing a saw gin on a 
large scale, and well suited in every respect to clean the 
short staple cotton of India; and that such machines might 
be made in many of the Government or private workshops 
in this country. Your Committee would add, that they con¬ 
sider such machines very desirable, and if arrangements could 
be made to have them put down in convenient central situa¬ 
tions in the cotton growing districts, tiiey would produce 
cotton of a very superior degree of cleanliness, and in every 
respect (except length of staple) better suited to the wants 
of the home manufacturers than that sent forward in the 
present day. At the same time, your Committee beg res¬ 
pectfully to submit that, in their opinion, an improved qua¬ 
lity of cotton, such as would compete with that imported 
into England from the American States, can only be attained 
in this country by holding out every reasonable inducement 
to the native growers to pay more attention to the cultiva¬ 
tion, and by introducing to their notice a better description 
of seed. A remission of all, or a fair portion, of the land 
assessment, to such growers as produced an article equal to 
a fixed standard, would be a great inducement to the natives 
to attempt the attainment of so desirable an object; ^nd 
when once gained, the increased demand and enhanced price 
of such cotton would very soon bring into cultivation large 
tracts of land which are at present productive of little re¬ 
venue to the State; and thus in time make up to the Govern- 
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ment any temporary loss by the remissions made in the 
first years of gradual improvement. 

WinniAM Haworth. 
John Tu^mson. 

John V/ard. 

J. M. Vos. 


Calcutta, 
February, 185.3. 


F. G. SiDDONS. 
T. F. Henley. 


Communication from the Government of Bengal, announcing 
the award, by the Government of India, of the Prize of Rs. 
.5,00() for the best Cotton-cleaning Machines. 

To the Secretary Agricultdlral and Horticultural Society. 

} ^**^ 5 —With reference to the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Cotton-cleaning Machines, submitted to competi¬ 
tion for the Government Prize of Rupees 5,000, received 
with your letter dated the 16th of March last, I am di¬ 
rected by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal to forward 
the accompanying copy of a letter from the Officiating 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment, No. 316 of the 29th ultimo, together with a Treasury 
order for Rupees 5,000, which sum' should be made over by 
the Society to the two successful competitors in equal por¬ 
tions, as determined by the Government of India. 

Fort William: I have, &c., 

5th May, 1853. W. G. Young. 

Offg. Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

To W. G. Young, Esq., 

Offg. Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Sir,-^I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 278, dated the 29th ultimo^ forwarding copy 
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of a Report from the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
on the working of the several Cotton-cleaning machines, 
which were submitted to competition for the prize of 5,000 
Rupees offc^(^d by the Government of India, hi 1849. 

2. As the result of the experiments with the two machines, 

1. A naw-gin mads noticed in the margin, is considered satis- 
Hyde'ard*Co. Jtul factory by the Society, and their respective 

sachusetts. merits are stated to be nearly evenly ba- 

2. A saw-gin made • ■' 

by Messrs. Carror lanced, the Governor-General in Council is 

ThMctts. pleased to direct that the reward offered by 

the Government of India, be equally divided between the 
two leading competitors, Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co., and 
Messrs. Carver and Co. of Massachusetts. 

3rd A reference has been made to the Honorable the 
Lieutenaiit-Govcraor-North VVcSitern Provinces, with a view 
to ascertain whether tlie machines in question could be 
beneficially employed at Mirzaporc, or elsewhere, by Govern¬ 
ment, as an experiment, in the manner proposed by the 
Committee. 

Council CiiAMBea : (Sd.) Edwakd Thomas, 

29/A April, 1853. Offg. Uiuler-Secg. to the Govt, of India. 


To the Secretary to the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Revenue. Sir, —In continuation of the letter from this Office, 
No. 428, of the 16th instant, I am directed by the Most 
Noble the Governor of Bengal to forward, for thte information 
of the Society, copy of a communication from the Secretary 
to the Government North-Western Provinces, dated the 
14th instant, received with a Memorandum, No. 522, from 
the Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, dated the 23rd idem. 

(Sd.) W. G. Young. 
Offg. Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Fort William : 

31«/ May, 1853^ 
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Tb J. P. Grant, Esqttirb, 

Secretary to the^ Oovt» of India, Home HepU, ■ 

FORT-WlbtlAM. 

Sir, —I am directed to acknowledge t^te receipt of 
Mr. Officiating Under-Secretary Thomas’ letter. No. 335, 
dated the 29th ultimo, forwarding a report on the working 
of the Cotton-cleaning Machines,'Which were submitted to 
competition for the prize of Rupees 5,000, offered by the 
Government of India in 1849, and enquiring whether the 
machines in question could be beneficially employed at Mir- 
zapore or elsewhere, by Government as an experiment. 

2nd. The Lieutenant-Governor has directed me in reply 
to state that he has no facilities either at Agra or Mirzapore, 
for putting the engines to the test of experiment, as recom¬ 
mended by the Committee. His Honor regrets to say that 
since the death of Mr. Hamilton Bell in 1851, no one has 
come forward at Agra to maintain the efforts for the im¬ 
provement of the Cotton staple, which that gentleman pro¬ 
secuted with vigour till bis last fatal illness. 

(Signed) W. Muir, 

Agra : Secy, to the Govt., N. W. Provinces. 

Uth May, 1853. 

[Since the receipt of the above letter; the Government of 
Bengal have forwarded to the Society copy of a communication 
from Mr. Claude H. Brown, to the Secretary to Government^ 
N. W. P., intimating, with reference to the second paragraph 
of Mr. W. Muir’s letter of the 14th May, 1853, that should 
the Liettt.-Governor be inclined to make over one or both of 
the prbe Machines to his firm, (Messrs. Hamilton, Higgia> 
son and Co. of Miraapore,) they would undertake to give 
them a fair trial at Culpee, and in the event of there being 
any good ground to look for a favorable result, they would test 
the value of *the cotton so cleaned, botb in the English and 
China markets. The Government of India having requested 

2 B 
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to be informed, with reference to the above offer, if one Of 
the machines therein alluded to could be made available on 
payment of its cost price, for transmission to Culpee;—it 
was resolvem^by the General Meeting in August, when the 
correspondence was submitted, that it would be very incon¬ 
venient to allow models, of which the Society does not pos¬ 
sesses duplicates, to be sent out of Calcutta, as such a prac¬ 
tice might interfere with applications from other quarters; 
but that every facility be afforded Mr. Brown, for the manu¬ 
facture of other machines similar to those now applied for. 
The Society has since been in correspondence with Messrs. 
Hamilton, Higginson and Co. on the subject.] 


Further correspondence respecting the cultivation of New 
Granada Paddy in India. 

I have seen, with regret, in Part 2, Vol. VIII, of the 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India,^’ the failure of experiments made on the seed of hill 
rice sent by me from New Granada. 

In Dr. Campbell’s report on the trial made near Darjeeling, 
he states that as regards the second crop produced by this 
rice, he has found it to be quite a fallacy; and implies that 
there may be some mistake in the matter. 

In explanation of which, I beg to repeat my assertion, that 
in the district of New Granada, from whence 1 procured 
the seed, the rice yields a second crop of ripe grain in one 
season; and even a third crop has* been obtained, although 
not frequently: as the latter being less abundant, it is found 
generally more advantageous to crop it down by mules or 
cattle. 

1 presume the difference in the result arises from the 
climate; as 40 the Cordilleras the seasons uiust be IcfS 
marked than in India; or indeed than I have found them 
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to be on the low coast of New Granada itself, at a distwce 
from the mountains. In proof of which, it is a fact, that 
in many of the mountainous districts of the interior, the- 
sugar-cane is cut, and both molasses and sugar rfianufactured 
during the whole year, without any intermUsidn. 

Should a similar climate be found to exist in India, this 
rice must prove a valuable acquisition ; my attention having 
been especially drawn to its valuable property of producing 
an after-crop of ripe grain; which distinguishes it, from 
every description of South American marsh rice which 
has come under my observation. 

W. JoBDAN. 

LiVB^tPOOi.: 

\2th February, 1853. 

A. H. Blechynden, Esq., 

Secretary Agri-Horlicidtural Society. 

My dear Sir,—In reply to your note of this morning ac¬ 
companying one from Mr. Jordan of Liverpool respecting 
Dr. Campbell’s experiments on the New Granada paddy at 
Darjeeling, I now beg to state, for the information of the 
Society, the result of some experiment: I made at Cossipore 
on the same kind of seed. 

I prepared in June last, two small patches of ground, on 
one of which I planted the original seed paddy received from 
Mr. Jordan, and in the other paddy raised from the same 
seed by Dr. Campbell. In the course of a few days the 
latter germinated freely; the original failed entirely, as well 
as some subsequent trials, after treating it with warm water, 
and aramoniji, therefore I had to depend upon the Darjeel- 
iAg seed, which grew most luxuriantly, until, the very 
heavy rains set in, after which it gradually sickened and 
£ed away. On seeing signs of decay in this plot, I pre¬ 
pared a smaA mound of earth standing about six inches 
above the level of the garden, and placed the seed in it. 
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Around this I made a trench to carry off the rain water; the 
plants looked healthy for a time, but I thought they were 
still suffering from too much water, 1 then rmsed a mat on 
four suppoi^s, about four feet from the ground, which threw 
off the great 'weight of rain into the trench, byt it did not 
prevent the plants obtaining sufficient light, air and moisture 
from the open sides. Under this treatment the plants recover¬ 
ed their healthy appearance, and grew very strong; towards 
the end of August they showed ears of grain, which increased 
quickly, and by the Idth September were ripe enough to cut. 
A sample of this first crop is marked No. 1. About the same 
time that the ears of grain began to form, I observed some 
new shoots springing up amidst and around each stool, these 
grew stronger than the first plant, and by the middle of 
October they had produced the ripe grain marked No. 2.— 
During the ripening of this second crop, a fresh batch of new 
shoots were springing up amongst the old roots, and rather 
to my surprise produced a third crop, which was ripe by the 
20th November. The sample of this is marked No. 3. By 
this time a fourth set of new shoots had sprung up, but as 
the season advanced they looked poor and weak, yet they 
produced a fourth crop of grain dark in color, as well as 
poor in every respect. This I have marked No. 4. The plants 
gradually died off by the beginning of January. This ex¬ 
periment was on a very small scale, but it is so far valuable, 
as it shews that the natural character of the seed is to give 
more than one crop, as stated by Mr. Jordan; it has also 
shewn that the extra crops come from new shoots which make 
their appearance just as the previous crop is coming into ear. 

Calqotta: Wm." Haworth. 

\0th Mayy 1853. 

Dr. CampbeU, in a letter dated 2l8t June, 1853, applying 
for a further supply of this seed, with the view of giving it 
another trial, at a lower elevation than the former experiment 
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was made, observes;—1 am satisfied that Mr. Haworth 
made a very careful examination of the Granada rice, grown 
by me here, as his supposition [see Journal, Vol. VIII., p. 
86] regarding its unripeness when cut, was ^ite correct. 
1 was obliged to cut it, although perfectly* unripe, as it 
ceased to ripen from the coldness of the weather. It is on 
this account, as well as to ascertain if the rice maintains its 
distinguishing property of yielding three or more crops in 
one year, that 1 trouble you with this request for a fresh 
parcel of it.” 


On the applicability of the drying process to Sugar-cane, as 

an improved and economical method of producing Sugar. 

By T. F. Henley, Esq. 

When I had the pleasure of addressing the Society last 
year on the subject of the applicability of the drying process 
to the Sugar-cane, as a probably economical method of manu¬ 
facturing sugar ;* it seemed desirable that an experiment 
should be made as to the keeping qualities of sugar-cane so 
prepared, and accordingly a quantity of the dried and powder¬ 
ed cane was set aside for the purpose. 

I have now the pleasure to submit to the Society, a speci¬ 
men of sugar manufactured from the above reserved portion 
of dried cane, after being kept thirteen months, without 
any extraordinary precautions to preserve the substance from 
the influence of the atmosphere, or at least not greater pre¬ 
cautions than might be taken were the manufacture being 
carried on on a manufacturing scale of operations. The 
sample of sugar, it will be observed, is of a good strong 
’grained quality indicating, as I observed during its manufac¬ 
ture, that but little deterioration had taken place during 
the long time the subject had been stored. 

* Mr. Henley’s prior communication will be found at Page 1 of the pre* 
sent Vol.—£ns. 
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1 would uow recommend that the remaining portion of the 
specimen of dried cane be reserved for another year, for a 
similar experiment, and thus submit it to the severest prac¬ 
tical test. 

Gooseby :* lAth May, 1853. 


Note on the comparative strength of “ JubbuJpore Hemp” 
(Crotalaria tenuifoKa), and other fibres. Communicated by 
Messrs. W. II. IIarton and Co. 


To the Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

Sib, —Since communicating to you our observations on 
“Jubbulpore Hemp” (Sec Journal, Vol. viii., p. 113,) wc have 
received the accompanying certificate of several kinds of rope 
tested at the Arsenal, Fort William, which you may perhaps 
think worthy of record. 

8/A June, 1853. 

Report of several kinds of Rope, the manufacture of Messrs. W. 
H. Barton and Co. of Calcutta, tested in the Arsenal of Fort 
William, 3rd June, 18.13. 


Kind and quality of Rope. 


I Size. 


Government Breaking 
Proof. I weight. 


Oiled Jubhulpore Hemp fCrotaJa- T 
riatemifolia) Artillery Traces, / 

Untarred do. Supr. Four. Strand 1 
Plain laid, .. .. / 

„ ** Dunchee” (CEsohyno -1 
mene eanahina) do, do. .. / 


In. 

3 


3 } 

3 * 


Cwt. qr. lbs. 
36 0 0 

42 0 0 

49 0 0 


Cwt. qr. lbs, 
43 2 0 

83 0 0 

75 0 0 


„ Pine Apple Fibre, do. do. 


3 * 


42 0 0 


0 0 


(Signed) J. Wilkins, 

Officiating Prinl? Conductor, 
Reab Oodownb. 
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On the more extended application of Munjeet (RvMa Mun- 

Jisia Roxb;) to economical purposes. By T. F. Henlby, 

Esq. 

» 

Will your submit on my part to the Society* a specimen 
of Indian Garancine, manufactured from the hlunjeet or In¬ 
dian Madder. 

Had time permitted ere my departure for Europe, it was my 
intention to have brought this subject prominently to the no¬ 
tice of the Society, as I am of opinion the substance in ques¬ 
tion contains the necessary conditions for becoming a most 
valuable staple product of export from this country. 

The Munjeet I have found to yield, when submitted to simi¬ 
lar processes, all the different products obtainable from the 
Madder of Europe. Such as the substance as above called 
Garancine, or the colouring matter of the plant simply mixed 
or combined with carbonized vegetable matter, and obtained 
by mixing gradually an equal weight of concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid on powdered Munjeet or Madder—and then by 
washing out slowly the acid with cold water. The pro¬ 
cess requires considerable care and management to prevent 
too great heating of the materials, and in my small operations, 
the vessels were kept plunged in cold 'vater during the oper¬ 
ation. The advantages presented by the tubstance in ques¬ 
tion or Garancine, as regards this country, are very great in¬ 
deed, as it would obviate in a great measure the objection 
which now exists, and prevents a much more extensive com¬ 
merce than obtains at present in Munjeet, arising from its 
bulky nature, increasing the charge of freight to such an ex¬ 
tent as to render its export almost nil. All the coloring 
matter of four tons of Munjeet, as at present packed, may 
be packed in the space of one ton, although in point of actual 
weight, it may be estimated that three tons of Munjeet pro¬ 
duce one ton of Garancine. By the manufacturer. Madder, 
in the form of Garancine, is preferred for several reasons, 
and the greater portion of French Madders are now converted 
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into Garancine for the purposes of the dyer. The extent 
and value of the commerce are of the highest importance. 

It was my intention to have suggested to the Society 
that every Effort should be made to obtain from France, at 
any reasonable expense, the fullest practical information on 
the subject of the Garancine manufacture on the large scale, 
commencing with the best processes for grinding the root 
to powder, with the observations of some competent person, 
as to such modifications as might be necessary for rendering 
similar machinery avmlable for grinding our Indian Munjeet. 
This point will require intelligent consideration. In my 
experiments, I found the reduction of such a tough and 
fibrous matter as Munjeet to a coarse powder a matter of 
great difficulty. The method of employing the acid also 
on a large scale, so as to obviate destructive heating, the 
recovery of the acid, processes of drying, powdering, &c., 
all forming an agricultural manufacture, quite within the 
sphere of our Society’s objects, and one oifering such a 
prospect of value to the commerce of tlie country that I can 
hardly think any reasonable amount of funds or trouble 
should be spared iu the effort to introduce the art. It will, 
moreover, be found that ^such a manufacture is peculiarly 
well suited to the tountry. If once successfully introduced, 
the immense extent of country throughout which the Munjeet 
climber is to be found in this country, both in a wild and 
cultivated state, the cheapness at which it can be produced, 
and the valuable colouring matter which it contains, (perhaps 
the most valuable dye in existence, the Madder Red,) all point 
to the importance of the subject. 

1 have also obtained the substance called Alizarine, or the 
pure red coloring matter of Madder, from the Munjeet,' 
and it was my intention to have presented the Society with a 
specimen of it also. Time however, on the eve of my depar¬ 
ture for England, has prevented my carrying out tiiat iaten* 
tk>n. ‘ 
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When in Europe, should occasion present itself, or my 
means permit, I shall continue my inquiries on this important 
subject, and be happy to offer any acquired information to 
the Society. 

t 

On BoArtn tub “ Bombay” Screw Steamer, 

Near Kedoeree: 17tk June, 1853. 


Remarks on the growth of Indigenous Cotton, and on the 
economical use of the stalk of the Flax plant in Upper India. 
By C. Gubbins, Esq., with a report by 3. Cowele, Esq., 
OH the musters submitted. 

You may perhaps remember, that about two years ago, 1 
sent you specimens of cotton raised at Meerut, from com¬ 
mon native seed, both of the first and second year’s crop, and 
the opinion given by the Cotton Committee, favored my pre¬ 
viously conceived idea, that a better quality of cotton was 
produced from the same plant, at a more advanced state of 
maturity. 

My departure to the Cape in ill health interrupted the 
progress of the experiment, for though I had given special 
directions on the subject, the third year’s crop was not pre¬ 
served ; and on ray return I could only procure a very 
small quantity of the fourth year’s, being the contents of a few 
late pods that were still hanging on the plants at the very 
end of February. It may be worthy of notice, that the 
plants themselves were still flourishing, although many other 
kinds near them had perished from the neglect they had ex¬ 
perienced during my absence, a proof that the common native 
cotton of these provinces belongs originally to the long lived 
variety, although by custom restricted to one year’s growth. 

Before my jieparture I had sown a little seed of the second 
year’s produce, and on my return, I found these plants in 
full bearing for the second time. 1 send (marked B) a 

2 c 
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specimen of their produce, separated from* the seed by the 
common native churka: and to facilitate the formation of an 
opinion on its quality, I add an equal quantity (marked A) 

, of the best kind of cotton grown in these parts, first year’s 
crop. 

I add a quantity of seed of this second year’s growth for the 
use of any member of the Society who may be desirous of 
carrying on the experiment. I have retained a portion, and 
shall now sow it at this place, beside an equaUsized plot 
sown with common bazaar seed, to ascertain whether there 
be any difference in period of ripening, or quantity of produce. 
I think I perceive that the seed is greener, and more fuzzy 
than the stock it sprung from, which is universally black 
and naked. 

I forward also a small ball of twine which I have had ma¬ 
nufactured in the bazaar from the refuse stalks of the “ UJsee” 
f Linum mitatisihmm.) This plant is very generally sown 
as a cold weather crop in these provinces; but the seed alone 
being used, the plants are allowed to stand far apart and 
have plenty of room to spread; the stalks being considered 
valueless are trampled or eaten down by cattle. Under 
such circumstances the fibre will of course be of inferior 
quality, but still applicable to many purposes; and to show 
the people what could be done, with this “ refuse” of their 
fields, 1 had a few bundles of stalks steeped in water, in a 
common earthenware pan, exposed to the full sunshine of 
May, until the fibre could be readily separated by hand. It 
was then dried in the open air, and the twine made by a com¬ 
mon village workman, in his own fashion, is decidedly supe¬ 
rior, in smoothness and regularity, to what he is in the habit 
of making from the HUmcns cemnabinua. 

Boubtless a much better result might be obtained from 
plants sown closer t(^ether, and especially from^the improved 
method of wetting the stalks in hot water: but I preferred in¬ 
curring no expense, and adopting no new process, as my 
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chief object was to point oat to the natives a profitable mode 
of employing a portion of the produce of their present cultiva¬ 
tion, which they have hitherto considered as useless. 

I remain, &c., 

Bijnore : CiiAs. Gubbins. 

1st July, 1853. 

I have examined the samples of indigenous cotton which 
you sent me on the 23rd instant. I cannot perceive any 
material difierence between the sample of 1851 and 1853, 
the latter is perhaps a little finer, and longer of fibre. Both 
are fair specimens of cotton from native seed. 

The twine is a very good and useful article. It is strong, 
soft, and pliant ,—three qualities required. 

With a better twist it would be well suited for the Austra¬ 
lian markets, where it would sell largely at remunerative 
prices; if Mr. Gubbins could induce the natives to make this 
twine from the flax or linseed plant he would be conferring a 
great benefit on them. The value in this market may be 
quoted at Rs. 14 @ 15 per maund of 84 fls English. 

I return the musters of twine and cotton herewith., 

I omitted to toll you that the twine was shown to a ship- 
chandler, and he values it highly. He pronounced it to be 
of English manufacture and twist, until lie was undeceived. 
1 consider it worth fully 15 Rs. per maund, perhaps 16 Rs., 
and Mr. Gubbins would find a large sale for it here for the 
Australian markets. 

I would take off myself for these Colonies a goodly quan¬ 
tity. All that is required is to make the twine of a better 
twist, and there cannot then exist a doubt of its ready sale at 
profitable prices, say 17 @ 18 |>er maund. 

The twine should be made of different sizes, if possible. 
What you showed me is suitable for sail twine. 

Calcutta: James Cowell. 

30t/< August, 1853. 
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Notice respecting the Vegetable Wax-tree of the Cape, of 
Good Hope, (Myrica cerifera.) By Capt. C. E. Bckton, 
Political Kotah. 

Dear Sib,*— I have dispatched, by banghy dak, to your 
address, a small sample of vegetable wax, and a few berries* 
of the shrub, which I brought ■vWth me from the Ca))o of 
Good Hope. It grows wild and luxuriantly in several parts 
of the Colony, and is extensively used by the Boors, as can¬ 
dles. The wax is rubbed off from the surface of the berry by 
hand, but if boiled it would most likely yield a more plen¬ 
tiful supply. It grows in abundance on the Flats, the lands 
between Simon’s and Table Bays, on a sandy soil. The 
specimen sent was exhibited at the Cape Town Agricul¬ 
tural Meeting last year, and caudles prepared from it were 
reported favourably of by the Committee. It was refined by 
a person named Finn, I believe, and it was said he could pre¬ 
pare large quantities at a very low rate—at .3r/. per tti, if 
my memory serves me j but if required I shall bo happy to 
obtain every information which may be desired by your 
Society. 

Kotau ; Believe me, &c., 

Jvdy, 1853. Chahles Burto.v. 


Notice regarding the culture of Exotic Cotton in the Punjab. 

Communicated by James Pbinsep, Esq., Assistant-Commis¬ 
sioner, Buttala. 

The cotton seed you were kind enough to send me has 
been pretty well distributed among Zemindars ; in fact all 
lias been sown almost, and what I have s[)ringing up in 

* Some seeds of thu sbrab ('Myrica eecifsra J wore proaontld to the Society 
by Mr. C. Gabbiu in February, 1853, and bnve gomiinatod readily in its 
garden.— Eds. 
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uiy nursery grounds is extremely liealtliy. I find the fresh 
imported seed docs not come up so freely or (|ujckly as those 
of one or two years’ acclimated growth. Of the latter I have 
some from plants I grew at Sealkote last year. On shewing 
both kinds ,to the Zemindars, and the cotton produced from 
them, they were much pleased. The quality of the cotton is 
so far superior to that of the common country kind, the 
softness and whiteness so fine, that I feel assured the 
people will be glad to cultivate the American kind. There 
is only one cause for doubt to its having as general cultiva¬ 
tion. Wo know how averse natives are to trying anything 
new,—the limited means of the agricultural portion will 
not admit of it; should the crop fail, the loss falls very 
heavily on them. 

The newly imported seed apparently loses its vigour in 
transit from its native country, and by the time it roaches 
these jmrts alwut ^ has dried u, judging from the relative 
growth of the two kinds I have in my garden. 1 sow'ed 
about 3 kanals of land (or f of a beegah,) witJi Pettigulph 
and Sea Island cotton, received from you about August or 
September last, in the proportion of one of the latter to three 
of the former. About 7 or 10 days subsequently, was sown 
in another bit of ground, of the same size and kind exactly, 
one year’s acclimated Pettigulph seed obtained from my 
Sealkote crop, and though the latter sprung up after the 
former, it has almost outstripped the former in growth, and 
certainly in quantity, nearly every seed taking root, whilst 
the new seed is to be seen only few and far between. To 
the toiling Zemindar this would not be a profitable sjwcula- 
tion to indulge in, though doubtless the quality of the cotton, 
which is known by the name of “ Narma,” is very superior. 
I shall bo glad to receive as much as you can spare 
me again thjs year for general distribution. By having 
plantations of my own, not only does it afford an encourage¬ 
ment to the people, by witnessing with their own eyes the 
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good description of cotton that it is my object to introdnce 
among them, but I have a fresh stock of the better kind 
of seed for distribution. 

It was my intention to have given you. an account of my 
first effort to grow American cotton. This I would gladly 
have done had I not been called away from Sealkote, after 
having seen all my cotton-seeds planted at distances of about 
2 feet a part, and the seeds themselves mostly well out 
of the ground. All I can now tell you is that on the 16th 
April, J 852, I sowed some Pettigulph seed obtained from 
Capt. Burnett, which germinated on the sixth day, and soon 
after some Sea Island cotton which showed itself in five days 
above ground. 

Tlie same amount of watering was given to both as to the 
native kind, and out of about 6A kanals of the former (Petti¬ 
gulph,) somewhere (at a rough guess) near 4C seers of 
cotton were obtained in Decomlier last. I cannot give more 
than an approximation to the total produce, having been 
absent throughout the w'hole period of its growth. Nor do I 
know the real amount of attention |)aid to its cultivation. 
The Sea Island kind was not ripe for picking when I 
was at Sealkote in December, the pods, though abundant, 
seemed to yield little or nothing. 

I hope however to be able to give you a happier account 
of my this year’s exertions after the next cotton harvest. 

1 have despatched by to-day's dawk a sample of about a 
seer of the Sealkote grown Pettigulph cotton, together with 
a couple of yards of cloth woven from it by the prisoners of 
this Jail, for the inspection of any that may like to sec it, 
and if yon think it is worth submitting to the Committee, 
you are perfectly welcome to do so. The cloth is not of 
first rate(!) texture, but considering it is the first of the kind 
yet woven from American cotton up hereabouts, it may be 
interesting to look at, and has certainly I think a claim to 
preference over the common country “ gm'ba” cdotli. 
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I ought to tell you that the saraplo now sent has only 
received one washing. 

BirTTALA : 22nd Mag, 1853. 

My okab Sir,—1 have received your note, ai.d the samples 
of Pnnjaubec grown cotton and made cloth. The cotton 
appears to me to be from American stock, it is pretty fair 
in stajile and soft, but adheres tenaciously to the seed, as all 
these short varieties do. It is a useful fibre, but what we 
want to know is the cost per maund. The cloth made, I 
suppose, from this cotton, is good of its kind, being strong, 
though the texture is not oven, and the weaving somewhat 
imperfect, as might bt^ exported from inexperienced hands. It 
is 1 reckon superior however to the common country cloths 
called “Xjturrahs,” and if it could be made reasonably, would 
find a ready and extensive sale in all the markets of Bengal, 
particularly for Indigo and packing puqioses. 

Calcutta : Yours truly, 

11/A June, 185.3. James Cowell. 


?/infs for the Raising of Anemones and Rnnunmluscs. Tig 
Mr. J. McMuhray, Head Gardener of the Society. 

[Mr. McMurray having been very successful in grow¬ 
ing Anemones and Ranunculuses during tlie cold season of 
1852-53, was requested to furnish a brief memorandum on 
the subject, which is now published for the information of 
amateur florists.] 

The Ranunculus and Anemone tubers, grown in the So¬ 
ciety’s Garden, were planted out on the 18tli Nov., 1852, in 
four feet beds prepared for them in the open .ground. After 
the beds hadVon marked off, eighteen inches of the surGu^ 
soil was dug out, and a compost introduced in its stead to 
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that depth, consisting of two parts well decomposed leaf 
mould, one of peat, one of good cow manure in a rotten state, 
and one of rough river sand, the wliole being well mixo«l 
together previous to using. Six inches beneath the compost, 
three pipes made of bamboos were inserted in each Iwd, which 
reached from one end of the bed to the other, fc the jmrpose 
of conveying water to tlie roots, independent of wb-t was 
given from above. Tho.so pipes wm- lufide of tins kri, • t 
sized bamboos procurable, and proviou> to using were split 
through the centre, and the knots cut out of the hciirt; the 
two sides were then laid togcthei-, and tin' aho v<‘ number insert¬ 
ed at equal distances from each ether, observing at the same 
time to lay them down in a gentle sloping portion, so as 
to allow of a fall, and also the uppermost cud open for the 
reception of the water, which oozes out of Ijotli sides into t’“- 
bed, without being choked up with the soil. The* beds were 
then levelled, and slig’.Mv pressed down with the back f 
spade, lines were then ni;irke<l otf six inches every " 
the Ranunculus, and twelv<- icln for the Ancmoi.. ,, ^ 

being then made two inches deej) with a blunt ended dilil),c. 
and in each hole a small tjuautity of sand .scattered, and t. _• 
tubers planted, after vdiicli the be<l8 were levelled, arid neatly 
raked. No water was applied until the plants had made 
their appearance above ground; at that time it was given li¬ 
berally through the pipes, with the addition of a tempo- 
sary shading from half-past ten in the morning until half- 
])ast three in the evening. As the days advanced in length 
and the sun in strength, the shadmg was put on earlier in the 
morning, and retained on later in the evening, and the water 
more copiously supplied through the pipes; in addition to 
which water was given once a week from above, until the 
middle of February, when it was given every other day 
from both above and below. 

J. IWfoMunRAT. 


25th April, 1853. 
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Ort the Natural Productions of the Vale of Kashmere. By 
Lt. W. H. Lowtheb, 52«rf Regt. N. I. 

I have now the pleasure to forward my long promised 
sketch of tjie Natural Productions, (especially of the Vege¬ 
table World,' observed in a late tour of five months’ dura¬ 
tion tiuougl. tite territories ot Maharajah Gulab Singh, ex- 
♦eiuiing from Biiiihur in the Punjab, to the famous valley of 
Kashmere, : n<l thenoc backwards by the Buramuluk route. 
I must premise b)' staling that I had offered my serv'ices 
gratia to Goveniineiit as a .oilector of botanical specimens, 
as a general cxploier in tlic vide 6eld which has lately been 
thrown opi n to cntjulry since the annexation of the vast 
Sikh empire, hut as no reply was ever made to the applica- 
.on, I am quite at a loss to conjecture how such an ecouo- 
. ‘al measure could have met with discouragement,—or 
rather neglect, from the Higher Powers. I was thus left to 
iny or n resources, to a vf r«- '' 'itvd period of travel and ob- 
sei... ion. Accordingly > ted from Ferozepore about the 
! .)f April, and mana..', i reach Bimhur in a few days. 

A dirty depopulated r ant of a town cannot well be 

ii. d; the surrounding v,ai.utry very bleak, uninteri'stii g, 
1. .. .iSidorablc torrent passes through the place; its vyaters 
seem to irrigate the fields of rice, wheat, and bajerow which 
extend along its banks. There is a shady grove of mul¬ 
berry, lime, and other fruit trees, at the travellers’ bungalow, 
but this seems the only attempt at a garden in the vicinity. 
Ridges of low rocky hills (or rather heaps of stones) finish 
the uninviting landscape, if we may except a busy water 
mill of the usually primitive model, which industriously 
grinds in the service of the miser monarch.' There is a con¬ 
siderable traffic however, in spite of appearances; the traveller 
meets Bunja^ra bullocks and camels in whole armies of 
thousands, laden with the richer produce of the higher re¬ 
gions, or bound ubiquitously on the errand of- trade. As the 

2 D 
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footsteps recede from the plains, so does all vestige of a 
highway: not one cobs from the town a guide is necessary, 
for there the path enters the fickle torrent, and meanders in¬ 
visibly in an alternate labyrinth of tall oleanders, grass, 
and rocks, and should the clouds lower, a rapid fiopd advances 
to cut off .all communication in front, and rear,—perhaps 
for whole hours ! After a zig-zag walk, alternately wet, or dry, 
of some miles in length, the foot of a naturally scarped 
mountain is reached,—that great outwork which would form 
the first serious barrier to an invader. The ascent is dreadfully 
abrupt, an inclined plane of slippery sandstone, sometimes 
of many hundred yards extent, considerably angmenting the 
danger or difficulty of the journey. I observed that the 
Buujarras usually halted half w’ay across, or regaled their 
panting quadrupeds with the rich pasturage on its slopes, 
giving them thereby a night^s rest to recruit their failing 
strength for the remaining portion of the task. At the summit 
is a rude tower and breast-work occupied by a few soldiers. 
The thickets through which the path winds are very dense, 
and consist mostly of Dodonaa, Acacias^ Pines, Koroutida, 
and many common jungle trees,—many blossoming shrubs, 
as Dalbergias, &c., but not a single fiower of any kind, 
which fact is accounted for in the scarcity of water, one 
small spring of which is alone met with en route. 

The descent is equally abrupt, at many points climbing 
would be an expressive term: it appeared to me a wonder¬ 
ful feature of animal endurance, how bullocks and tattoos, 
under their respective loads of 2 or 300 lbs. each, managed to 
scale these almost perpendicular heights. On reaching the 
little vale below, the same torrent again presents itself, but 
of larger growth, '—deep pools of pellucid water sparkle among 
green banks, and the rocks are of bolder form. A rkbly 
eultivated tract, alternately clothed with wheat,^ and bajerow 
stretches far away to the hamlet, and (nextj stage of Sada- 
bad, where the ruins oi a magnificent serai aUeutly speak 
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of ancient Mohammedanism, and its pompous luxuries. The 
customs chokies of the modern tyrant, here exercise a lynx- 
eyed control on all errant purveyors; every thing., and every 
body, are here taxed ad valorem, from the obese bunyah with 
his precioua kafilah of silks, saffron, and spices, to the pauper 
widow eking out her last pice. Quitting Sadabad the pros¬ 
pect improves,—the very air seems different, as clearer or 
colder it murmurs ./Eolian sighs through the fragrant pine 
leaves,—and the grass is greener than the eye has lately 
seen. Winding among mountains the pathway suddenly 
emerges on another happy valley,—^Noushera: the town is 
situated on the Tohee, a roughly picturesque stream, 
reminding me of many such a one in old England. 1 saw a 
great mass of timber being floated down, and was inform¬ 
ed that Gutab Singh derived a large local profit on this com¬ 
modity. The gardens (or rather orchards) are numerous, 
and kept in very good order. I observed in them trees of 
vines, plums, apricots and plantains: there were some 
fields of very inferior tobacco, some fine wheat, and pigeon 
peas, and in a flower plot some gay clumps of narcissus. 
Maize is grown largely in the season. There is a large ba¬ 
zaar, and a considerable trade carried on with Jummoo and 
the plains. The place is considered dl importance, is in the 
jagheer of Jowahir Singh (Oulab’s nephew) and garrisoned 
by a large portion of his troOps, who are extremely arrogant, 
and disrespectful to strangers. Salt appears to be the prin¬ 
cipal article of merchandize, and it is brought on bullocks 
and tattoos from the interior. Visible across the river on 
the heights is a strong fortlet, said to contain ^many guns, 
and a garrison. A very rocky, narrow thoroughfare runs 
along the right bank, sometimes it penetrates a thorny wil¬ 
derness, and sometimes it traverSOi the uncouth boulders: 
the river roa^s, and rushes, with great violence through tllfe 
narrow portions of its channel, amid the rocks: on the 
humid knolls in its vicinity many beautiful plants and shrubs 
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present themselves, which never having seen before I 
cannot name; their character that of under shrubs, with 
(mostly) b(ue, or azure blossoms;—a giant creeper was 
very superb, apparently one of the LeguminostSi stem 2 
or 3 inches circumference, the blossom an immpnse bunch 
of papilionaceous flowers,—sky-blue, and white. The Glo- 
riosa lily everywhere entwined itself in great luxuriance, 
and many showy shrubs of the larger sorts contributed to 
adorn the jungle; especially one which appears to be a 
Pittosporum. A scattered hamlet, with its few maize 
fields is here the only symbol of civilization, all else con¬ 
sists in a ruined serai, and an interminable jungle, which 
alone needs the fostering hand of Britain to convert into a 
fertile garden. Water power seems everj’where absolutely 
wasted; beyond the feeble machine rudely raised from logs 
and stones for the preparation of the household meal, no sort 
of mill exists, and yet no valleys in the world contain greater 
facilities for their use, or one would suppose greater induce¬ 
ments for mechanical improvement; the fault, or rather crime, 
lies with the present sordid ruler, and his myrmidons. The 
soil on the rude terraces appeared of the richest description, 
a black, boggy mould, which produced as fine heads of maize 
as 1 ever saw in India. The green slopes around them were 
rich in gaily hued flowers and shrubs. Among the former 
I noticed Campanulas and the gaudy Hibiscus (ferox?) 
its brilliant yellow masses visible at a great distance. 1 no¬ 
ticed Xanthoxylum hostile (vem: Tez-bull) two species 
Semalho,’* the Catechu and other Acacias ; and on a ruin 
discovered a trailing plant, with clusters of delicate white 
bloom, fragmnt of honey. At the same spot, in front of a 
dilapidated arch, were a few friendless trees of peach, pear, 
pomegranite, the d^i^rate progeny of some imperial 
palace-yard. Minadpore is a large village through which 
we will pass at once to Rajowree, a considerable town, 5 miles 
farther on, merely remarking of the pathway, that it winds 
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through thorny brakes, across brooks, over sheets of maize, 
or rice, and that the latter part of it is a steep ascent of the 
nearly perpendicular hill, over hanging the military post of 
“ Rajowree,^^ the nominal Lord of which is “ Meer Huttoo,*’ 
—a natural son of Gulub Singh. His jagheer is said to 
bring in about one lakh of rupees annually, and to judge 
by the display of the precious metals on the persons of the 
inhabitants, I should say could produce more. They are 
almost entirely Hindoos of the Buneea caste, very indus¬ 
trious and speculative, and enjoying comparative immunity 
from extortion and oppression, in consequence of their reU- 
gion. The elevation above the sea may be 4 or 3000 feet, but 
the beat of the air is at times quite insupportable, the closely 
built houses being environed on all sides by precipitous ranges 
of lofty hills, densely wooded to their very summits: that, 
over which the narrow defile winds in approaching the town, 
is an impenetrable jungle of low thorny woodland, which 
appears to be strictly retained as a useful barrier of defence 
against external foes. Below the walls, along either bank 
of the Tohee, are many* neat enclosures filled with vines, 
plantains, and other choice fruit trees. Crossing the rapid, or 
dangerous ford, the traveller will encamp in the ruined plea¬ 
sure gardens of the im^nificent Mos.ems. On all sides he 
beholds the relics of their opulent extravagance. Porches 
and fountains, reservoirs, terraces, and wails, all sinking 
into the dust; but outliving them, stand many noble ob¬ 
jects of the vegetable world, plane trees of immense girth, 
two large Chumpas, and a choice collection of fruits. There 
is quite a wilderness of the Rosa semperflorens, inter¬ 
spersed with chr 5 ' 8 anthemum 8 , jonquills, and the yellow iris. 
Amidst this wreck of things, 1 found a fine climbing rose, 
of the sort known by the native ny^e “ kuja,^’ the flowers 
^vere unusuaHy large, and sweet, and the tree itself must 
have been of great age, to judge by its size and height. There 
is no gardener, but a man is occasionally sent to turn on a 
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water course, in very dry weather. All the low grounds and 
valleys are tilled for rice; directly the snow melts (the ground 
having been^previously ploughed,) is submitted to inundation, 
or planted with paddy. Great is the sickness arising from 
this necessary evil; to migrate or to die is the option of all 
the Kashmerians who dwell in the neighbourhood: accord¬ 
ingly by the end of May, these men and their families de¬ 
camp for the higher mountains, where they erect log huts, 
and eke out their summer existence between sleep or star¬ 
vation. The town’s people appeared to suffer severely from 
ague and marsh fever, but affected to look on the evil as an 
unavoidable occurrence. The winters are said to be very 
severe; snow often lies on the ground three or four feet 
deep, though not for any length of time. July and August 
are terrible months for heat, and consequently malaria. The 
paddy being then in the fulness of its growth, every sort of 
venomous reptile abounds; snakes, centipedes, and scorpions, 
all treated me to their company during a brief sojourn in 
canvas. Early in May there was a succession of furious 
hail-storms, the quantity of stoneS which fell surpassed all 
previous experience, and destroyed every fruit for miles 
around: but the most singular mischief was that inflicted on 
the finny race, hundreds of dead mahseer, and eels w*re 
cast by the flood on the shore, killed, as I was told, by 
swallowing the hail-stones as food ! 1 recollect a similar oc¬ 
currence some years ago in the Jullundur Dooab. 

The uplands are covered with fine grazing pasture, and 
Gulab Singh avails himself of this circumstance by keeping 
a great number of horses and mules in the district to con¬ 
sume it: the former appeared very superior animals, a cross 
between Yaboo and Arab and Northern horses. Sheep ap¬ 
peared poor and scarce, goats seeming to be the favourite 
stock of the batcher. Most of the specimens of horned 
cattle 1 saw were of the meanest species, being used only for 
the plough; occasionally indeed a milch buffalo was met with 
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of a fair size and breed. Englishmen would completely 
change the “ dustoor’* here, that “ diistoor” meaning 
(Anglice) " doing nothing.*’ Nobody builds a Jjridge over 
the fords, though a man or two are drowned in the rainy 
season daily, because nobody cares, or nobody knows how, 
or nobody gives the hookum, and that with logs and rocks, 
and lime under their feet, and thus to the end of the chapter! 

Leaving this Gothic capital, at the risk of transmitting 
his sliding limbs into some distant cavern of the “ Tohee,” 
the Viator emerges, dripping like a merman, on his 12th mile 
trip to Thannah, the next stage, an amphibious journey he 
may call it, wading through the paddy and lanes turned 
pro tern into canals. 

On an occasional mound strange vegetation strikes the 
eye. No longer the tropical plantain bends in the breeze. 
At Berude, a picturesque hamlet, limes and chestnuts cast their 
proud shade on the turf, and in the hcrlges the elegant Spiraea 
flourishes, and on the moist brink of a spring the large 
Orchis blooms, and bright mosses sparkle in the sunlight. 
I noticed a delicate trailer, a species of Petunia, pale lilac 
colour; a climbing bean, with a pretty pink scented blos¬ 
som ; a small creeper with bright yellow racemes, like mini- 
atare laburnum, Glycine (?), and obtained two or three bulbs 
of a Crinum, By a small stream near the traveller’s room, 
two or three showy plants of balsam were flourishing, and with 
their countless parti-coloured flowers added to the gaiety of 
this natural garden. As we ascend the Ruttun Pir mountain, 
(estimated by Hugel at 9,000 feet,) the scenery and climate 
attain the happiest scale of effect, the former magnifleent 
from its boundless extent, the latter temperately invigorat¬ 
ing, delighting the body. Of all the eligible sites, possessing 
adequate facilities for a military sanatarium, this one appears 
to me to bear the palm; and should events lead to British 
dominion, 1 think this favoured spot will be universally po- 
pillar. Oaks, chestnuts, limes, elms, yews, ash, box and 
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many other forest trees of useful quality, clothe the lower 
. ridges, and these are interspersed with every description of 
ornamental^ shrub and plant. 1 especially noticed Rhodo¬ 
dendron, and two species of Clematis, Sjnraa, Salvias, 
Viola, and two or three delicate dowers quit^ unknown 
to me. Nearer the summit, large pines and firs constitute 
the woodland, and the choicer offspring of cold regions 
flourish in abundance. I noticed two fine species of Azalea, 
Vacciniam, Iris, Potentillas, Primulas, lavender, and fine 
patches of the pretty alpine Auricula, unusually large, and 
perfect. The shrine of a fakeer, and two or three sheds for 
travellers, occupy nearly all the table land on the peak. 
Thence we descend to the next stage,—a large village called 
Perhaingala, from the river on which it is situated, and which 
is crossed by a temporary bridge of pine-wood. The icy 
foam of the swollen current lashes the rocks furiously, and 
a slight fall of rain, or sudden thaw, adds tremendously to its 
power, when down comes the rude invention, and the 
thoroughfare is closedI noticed many beautifully 
coloured orchids, and lichens, in the damp crevices of the 
boulders, but was unsuccessful in my search of Lilium gigan- 
teum, described by Hugel as growing in this locality. I saw 
several specimens of that interesting bird, the “ water ousoA,” 
which was diving unharmed among mighty cataracts, which 
would have hurled to speedy and certain destruction any 
adventurous elephant! I saw both cherry and walnut 
trees here, and a few plots of greens. The wretched deni¬ 
zens of this village had just arrived on their summer sojourn, 
(for here, in the winter, snow often falls to the depth of 100 
feet]; they seemed as apathetic, lazy, and dirty as any people 
in creation ; the talisman bukshish” seemed to lose its 
spell over them altogether. A shikarree and a blacksmith 
appeared to be the only active agents of the community; the 
latter executed some repairs fur me in a workmanlike man- 
nw, at a cheap rate. Leaving this unpromising colony, the 
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road winds through a narrow pass or gorge, along which flows 
the almost freezing current of the Dam-Dam river, over 
which (if memory serves me right), twenty-three bridges of the 
frail description above alluded to arc thrown. This stage 
tliercfore r<yilly deserves to be called dangerous. The only 
object of interest to be seen during the many tedious miles is 
a noble cascade, graceful in its descent, and which in 
Hugel’s opinion, “ would have attracted many a traveller in 
Europe from a great distance, to admire this so magnificent 
a scene.” The sides of this gorge are very deficient in 
foliage, hut the heights arc crowned with fine trees. I observed 
fre<|nent traces of mincralogical deposits on the face of the 
perpendicular walls of rock,—especially those of copper and 
iron. The clicstnut still continued to be the main ornament 
of the glens, and appeared to be the favourite retreats of 
the gungoor, (or black-faced monke)’”), large trotjps of 
which were feeding on the fallen nuts. Passing through 
another pauper liamlet called Dubran, a rugged path leads 
to Porchajanah, the halting place at the foot of the famous 
Pir Punjal mountains. The same squalid misery frowns on 
the new comer, idleness and rags, and filth and starvation, 
all flourishing in the midst of green slopes, and an ultra rich 
soil, strange anomalies to all but eastern politicians! As 
might be aikticipatcd, the unwilling labourers brought on 
from the last-mentioned stage, and all the able-bodied ones 
in this, decamped,—food, money, and commiseration not 
having sufficient charms to attract. Th»is a host of travellers 
were deposited midway to the “ Happy Valley,” and left to 
the ingenuity of their own resources for progression. During 
this unavoidable delay, I prepared a plot of ground in the 
neighbourhood of a cottage, the needy inmates of which (an 
old woman and two boys,) assisted me in clearing of stones 
and weeds. Here I planted a few rows of potatoes, and seeds 
of nearly all the European kinds of vegetables and flowers 
I ‘possessed; and, after describing to the owners what an 
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addition would accrue to their daily fare, if they attended, to 
the garden, I committed it to their care; but not having since 
seen it, or yisited the village, I cannot say what success at¬ 
tended m\' endeavours. 

The climate, as might be expected at such tyi eku atioii, 
is variable, a capricious moisture however predominates, 
rain, and sleet are perpetually falling, aiul murky clouds 
envelope the face of nature in wet mists. On tlic heiglits 
above the Surai are many lofty mounds, clad in bright green 
coverings of rich grasses, intermixed with richly hued tufts 
of iris, balsams, auriculas, &c. 

It was on the llltli of May, tiiat I left this inhospitable 
spot, and in a pelting storm of sleet, hail, and rain, ascended 
that formidable barrier which gives its name to the entire 
chain,—the Pir Punjal Pass, on nearing which the elements 
underwent a vivid change. Snow lay deep enough to bury 
the torrents and pine forests, and was falling unceasingly to 
be swept by the icy wind into congealed masses: while 
the pinnacles of these austere peaks were shrouded in a 
sombre veil of dense vapour. A raven wlus'led ominously 
in mid air over a dark spot on the white surface, which prov¬ 
ed to be a corpse, one of a party of natives who hail been 
struck by the icy shafts of an eastern winter, and was ‘al¬ 
ready partially entombed by its severity. This smldcn appa¬ 
rition instilled fresh terrors into the already half-dead frames 
of my exhausted Hindustanees, and the sturdy highland 
coolies, weary with their burdens, had now the additional 
labour imposed on them of pulling up some of these suf¬ 
ferers to the summit, in .gaining which one false st(>p wouhl 
have precipitated both to their yawning graves. A gurhi, 
or tower, commands the approach, and here a detachment 
of tlic Maharajah’s troops take post directly the pass is 
open, to prevent the egress of any of his subjects, un[)ro- 
vided with a passport; hence a pathway over nearly level 
ground, (or rather over snow) leads to the lone Serai of 
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tlie only tenants of which, two biinneas,' arc s(!nt 
by llu! Maharajah to supply the inner man with necessaries. 
The traveller has here the option of bivouacking.iii the open 
snow, or of putting up in a ruined coll with no window, and 
no chimney'. The vigorous climate made me choose the 
latter alternative, but refreshment in such swinish quarters 
was almost unattainable, with smoke, puddles, old litter, 
noise, and vermin, all at one’s immediate nostrils! The 
view outside was sublimely magnificent, mountains classi¬ 
cally heaped oti mountains, “ Ossa on Polion.” Snow and 
sky composed the wild landscape, for vegetation was 
almost entirely; buried the birch and elm, however oc¬ 
casionally rose ill the light of heaven, the former seem¬ 
ed the especially “ good genius” of these dreary regions. Its 
bark was strewed unsparingly around, and with this substance 
man, in these inelcment climes, has formed a sung water¬ 
tight covering for his habitation; the roof is first lightly 
constructed of light spars and thin deal planks, over these 
are ]uit several layers of the said material, and again over 
tlu'iu arc nailed with wooden pegs another tier of stouter 
boards. Sometimes liy way of additional security from 
wind and storm, pieces of rock ai‘c roughly heaped here and 
there, rude Imt nevertheless efficacious means of protection, 
(ireat quantities of this product (bark) are annually sent 
into the vale of Kashmere, where besides being used for 
fooling, it is largely employed as a wrapper for goods, fruit, 
and grocery, and appears to have been anciently used in 
all parts for manuscripts, before the discovery of paper, 
“ lihcr” being synonomous for “ bark,” or a “ book.” It 
is not unreasonable to imagine that it was generally used 
for writing in the countries which produced it, as “ papyrus” 
was in Egypt and Assyria. Besides, it is a very pleasant 
article, over which the pen glides freely, audtuorcover is very 
lasting and tenacious when properly prepared. Near a 
vfarm spring close under the serai .1 saw a lino bed of 
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ranuuculiis,—some primula and mosses, but these were 
the only green things in existence. I was informed that 
about six >^ccks later (after the thaw has finished), these 
heights become an extensive park of verdure, strewed with 
rare and fine' flowers of every shade. Herds of cattle and 
tattoos arc then sent up to graze, and remain thereJ.iil 
the yellow autumn reminds their keepers that winter’s 
snows arc again approaching. 

There are many steep descents and toilsome patlis, occa- 
siou.Hlly changing from rugged to dangerous, during the 
next long stage of 10 coss to llirpoor: especially one por¬ 
tion, where a rude barrier of timber or stones has been 
hastily thrown up on the edge of a fearful precipice, regard¬ 
ing which there is many a strange legend and bloody tale. 
In ancient times there were robber hordes hero too, who 
lived by levying black mail on travellers, and tlu' scenes of 
their exploits, or the ruins of their strongholds, I'nrnish 
abundant food for Kashinerec loquacity en route. The last 
six miles or so of the road lies through strikingly pictiircs(pic 
scenery, mountain and dell, highland, and glen in pleasing 
proximity. The fir forests crown the slopes in niajestic 
growth, and sparkling rivulets, mingling with roaring 
torrents, harmoniously hlcnd in the persj)ectivc. Animal 
and vegetable life too are happily viewed together, the black¬ 
bird, and waterouscl are warbling in the sunshine,—the 
pheasant and chikore whir into the thicket,—the startled 
musk deer gazes distantly on the intruder, and the unex¬ 
pected woodcock rises from the rill at the road side ; sweet 
perfumes from trees, or bushes ravish the senses, and many 
a flowery gem waves in the air,—the wild crocus, the droop¬ 
ing lily fGool Zambuc,) the violet, anemones, ranunculus, 
primula, tulips, orchis, clematis, and many unknown ra¬ 
rities, are proiascly scattered over the turf. There are 
numerous patches of brushwood, intersected with rivulets, 
(the winter haunts of the woodcock), and along the margiu 
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of these grow tangled beds of the pretty Parnassla, The 
thaw lias commenced, and slippery is the footing. The 
old wooden structure of Ilirpoor, in spite of its Jhickly-laid 
coating of birch bark, looks mouldy and uninviting:—huge 
fungi (the lierahls of decay) brood over the portals, within 
which damp darkness holds uninviting reign. 

(iulab Singh’s granaries arc however new, and in capital 
trim, as leakage would cost the carpenters their ears, 
(perhaps 7wses too), neglect has been carefully avoided, and 
these erections appeared to me the only habitable tenements 
I had yet encountered. I shared an empty one with a 
fellow-traveller, who pronounced it an “enviable retreat.” 
They are all raised on low pillars of stone, and are annually 
stored with provisions, which arc retailed at considerable 
profit to troops, travellers, &c. I noticed some line walnut 
trees, and a few scattered huts, which are inhabited in the 
summer by cultivators. Everywhere I saw excellent pas¬ 
turage lauds, which in the season furnish heavy crops of 
maize; mustard is also much grown for the sake of the 
oil. The famous “ Vale of Kashmere” is entered at the dirty 
town of Shupeyon, in approaching which the eye is every 
where gladdened by fruit trees, and by fine spcciincus of 
the i)oplar or plane; another striking feature, also presents 
itself, in the luxuriant p.artcrres of iris w'hich crown the 
resting places of the dead. These cemeteries (often many 
acres in extent), appear so many vast fields of iuccuse- 
likc bloom,—which from all I could gather by enquiry, 
is chosen as the fit, or fleeting emblem of fickle human 
existence ! I found but little to interest, or discover, in 
this straggling collection of hovels. The manufactures ap¬ 
peared to consist of parti-colored felt carpets, and coarse 
stufl's. I distributed seeds among the principal men, and 
gave them a lew directions on their management. Thence 
there is a straight road to the capital, but I preferred mak- 
ii% a dctotir that I might perambulate the entire valley ; 
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aiul view it at niy leisure. I took an easterly eoiirse, liav- 
ing the uiountaiiis of I’ir Piiiijal on niy right. The greater 
portion of piy ivath lay over rich meailow land, oeeasionally 
interspersed with marshes, which were being operated on 
for the rice 'culture, viz.:—a ntimber of hulfiiJiH^s, rudely 
tied together, were being driven to and fro in the mire, into 
which they often plunged to the depth of their haunches. 
Other tielils in a more forward stale were beinir planted 
o\it, and flooded from the neighbouring J/iirls and hr()oks. 
I found villages eli'anor, more populous, and more industri¬ 
ous than I had yet met with in my journey; but still 
th(!rc were many tine bouses, whose inmates had been ex¬ 
pelled for some convenient fatilt, and which gave a gloomy 
cast to the features of these rural colonies. Mohuu|ioor 
was my hahitat for 21' hour.s. I was much struck with the 
primitive or anti(iuatcd style of the buildings. In Kashmerc 
every thing is made of wood, if possil)lc, and not the least 
conspicuous are the rude mosques and the carved railings 
of this tnaterial round tin; tombs of reputed saint.s. Every 
hamlet, however poor, has one or both of tluise indispensables, 
the place of worship also serving as a house of refuge for 
non-Mahommedan travellers. I was continually driven by 
strc.ss of weather to avail myself of this strange slndter. The 
jtresiding priest, of course desiring me to do so. The food 
of the labouring classes is of the most wretched description, 
consisting mostly of greens or fruits, occasionally varied with 
a little maize, flour, and goat’s milk. In the plots of 
ground near their huts, I saw growing- pumjikins, cabbage 
sprouts, and turnips, but these lu.\urics only last for a brief 
summer. During the latter part of iMay heavy rains fall 
without intermission, which destroy these slender resources, 
and place thousands in jeopardy of sheer starvation. The 
Kashraerecs are almost omnivorous. 1 saw fungi of all 
sizes and hues daily collected, and devoured by old w-omcn 
which in Europe would have entailed death to the cateV; 
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either the soil of this favoured valJcv, or the stomachs of 
these liuiifrry beldames must be of an uncommon order. 
Oil tlie green slopes, which are constantly grazc^l by sheep 
and horned cattle, 1 gathered ijuantities of superior mush¬ 
rooms, and.observed numerous cbaiupillous (a f reneb dainty,) 
in the thickets on the lulls, morels, or trulHes arc produced, 
which are dried, and sold in the chief markets. 1 have sent 
you a sample of one species of morel (?) Avhieh fetches two 
annas (of our money) per seer at Srccuuggur, called “ kun- 
flitleli,” it imparts a rich mushroom-like flavour to soujis, 
gravies, &e., and 1 used it in nearly every dish during my 
sojourn. 1 marched to the eastern extremity of the 
valley; I then ascended a low range, of hills covered with 
profuse brushwood, and a variety of shrubs,—hawthorn, 
azaleas, clematis, wild vines, ijuince, crab, pear, &c. I de¬ 
scended this tangled wilderness into a lovely glen, called 
jMiillaon, by far the mo.st pastoral spot on eastern earth I 
had yet trod; snug liomestalls, embosomed in groves of 
walnut, and mullierry trees, herds and flocks on the slant¬ 
ing meadows, ondiards in full blossom, and parties of 
husbandmen at their varied labours—all contributed to 
clothe the scene with a truly British aspect, seldom beheld 
in despotic Asia! The numerous so pentinc brooks which 
served to irrigate the cultivation were neatly platited with 
willow' trees (some of which had attained a size seldom ex¬ 
ceeded in Europe,) and over these pleasant streams a 
rustic-bridge was here and there throw n. Along the banks 
our more common English flowers recalled “ Auld lang sync” 
—the forget-me-not,—dandelion, butter-cup, and meadow 
geranium, all in their natural simplicity. The feathered 
tribes were mostly in thorough unison with the vegetable 
life, jackdaws cipially noisy, and numerous, with their nor¬ 
thern fraternity, starlings in predacious flights, which cast 
their heavy shadow on the fields; the sky, wood, and tit- 
hft-ks, blithe and musical in the air, the misslc thrushes 
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melodious amid the plane trees, and a whole host of minor 
feathered favourites, sweet to the memory! Between 
this spot ^nd Islamabad, which is the total breadth of 
Kashmere’s renowned valley, is one long day’s march, but 
stress of weather drove me into port, and so heavy were the 
torrents of rain that I had to pass two Avhole days in vil¬ 
lage hospitality. The pundits are the Hindoo aristocracy 
of the land, and until the Mahommedan invasion, (nearly 
400 years ago) were the sole possessors and inheritors 
of the soil. Now they are solelj% under peculiar suirerancc, 
in their ])osition as Brahmins, beneath the rule of a Dogra 
sovereign; rights and ownership they have none, but from 
open extortion, excessive tjixation, and compulsory service 
they arc altogether exempt, and in their religious exercises 
receive great assistance or countenance from the reigning 
Hindoo power, thus being in the local enjoyment of worldly 
benefits altogether prohibited to the followers of the Pro¬ 
phet. 

A M'orthjt man of the above class was my host for twenty- 
four hours j he fared better than his Moslem ucighhours, and 
entertained me with cow’s milk, butter, fine flour, &c. I gave 
him a variety of vegetable seeds, which he very eagerly ac¬ 
cepted, and no sooner was my donation noised abroad, than I 
was surrounded by a crowd of anxious faces, all in search of 
a similar present. I bestowed on them the surplus of my 
stock, but could not muster enough to supjdy the whole 
community; as it was I was subjected during the remainder 
of the day to the most pressing solicitations to make another 
distribution in favour of the non-recipients, which caused 
me to regret not having brought a larger store with me. 
I was also subsequently asked to write purwauna/ts, liberat¬ 
ing the growers of these English vegetables from any future 
consequences or additional taxes. What a monstrous system 
of monopoly it must be whieh thus criminally futcrdicts the 
fruits of the earth, and their cultivator! * 
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At a Mussulman village, on my road, 1 found a Silk esta¬ 
blishment, the worms were just being hatched (May 20th) 
by wrapping the eggs in a woollen cloth, and putting it in 
the bosom of a man: the young brood are put with a 
feather on t)^e new shoots of mulberry, and these are gradually 
changed to leaves, with the growth of the worm, which 
may be said to attain cocoon-sA(p, or maturity, in two 
mouths. The species struck me as being unusually large, 
and the silk of extra fine quality. Certainly no country in 
the universe has greater natural resources of silk growing, 
fineness of climate, cheapness of labour, abundance of food, 
and excellent markets at hand (on the Indus in our territo¬ 
ries), but none of these under the present regime of un¬ 
scrupulous exaction, appear to be of any value to the growers, 
who are thereby much reduced in number; indeed the 
“ Ijion” himself seems to have “ put a strong paw” ou the 
whole concern, together with every thing else of any value. 

After crossing many foaming torrents of snow water by the 
giddy footing of a single log, and passing alternately 
through picturesque villages, (very dirty too) and marshy 
wastes, the footpath enters the fords through three distinct 
branches connected with the source of the Jhclum: the 
chief of these, the Arraputty, laves the environs of Islama¬ 
bad, and is crossed either by wading knoc-deep through the 
icy current, or by the more circuitous but dry passage of a 
very patriarchal line of planks on posts, which vibrate almost 
to the expulsion of the passenger. 

Arrived at the semi-populated, ancient, dingy, many 
storied, extensive distantly-tme, second town in the valley, 
I took up my dilapidated quarters in the courtyard of the 
“ Holy fish Tanks,” overlooking which are many lofty wooden 
edifices, once used as summer resorts by the illustrious 
Akbar and his host of successors, but now mostly tenanted 
by travellers, tax-gatherers, faquirs, cats, rats, and bats, a 
community no less motley than common in my Kasbmetian 
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experience. The " holy fish” are in myriads, and consist of 
two sorts of trout, one white, the other yellow, and both spot¬ 
ted with bhick, it is esteemed a meritorious act to feed them : 
Gulab Singh often, by proxy, devotes to their ravenous 
maws enough flour to satisfy a dozen of his s};arving sub¬ 
jects. 

The environs of Islamabad, and the open spaces in its 
interior, arc beautifully clothed with umbrageous tree’s, 
foremost among which rise the truly eastern planes and 
poplars; from the boughs of the latter often gracefully de¬ 
pend the cable-like festoons of some ancient vine, left to its 
own natural habits; the ever present willow too in its acptatic 
pride fringes the river, and its tiny tributaries, w ith shady 
avenues. Dense orchards of the pear, quiucc, apple, apricot, 
plum, mulberry, cherry, &c., are occasionally met with near 
the outskirts, but they appear in a sadly neglected and un¬ 
cared for condition, to judge by the degenerate (piality of the 
fruits, and overgrowm luxuriance of the branches. Grafting 
is generally known and practised, but it is rudely and un¬ 
skilfully performed, and thence only a small portion of the 
scions strike ; it is the primitive mode of operation cal¬ 
led “cleft-grafting”, and consists in selecting an old stump 
in spring for a stock, cutting it down to a short distance 
from the ground, and then roughly ripping it up at the 
head into 2 or 3 three deep incisions, within each of which 
a wedge-shaped scion is inserted, and the whole being cased 
over with clay and cow-dung, and afterwards surrounded by 
a wrapper of birch bark, is'left to the charge of the elements. 
In a few instances I observed, that the bark binding was 
overlapped, so as to form a bucket for holding water, in which 
the scion no doubt had a much better chance of success. 
Gardening appeared at a very low ebb in this place, not¬ 
withstanding the large number of inhabitants, who would 
naturally be supposed to consume a great quantity of escu¬ 
lents. I found very few plots of ground devoted to their 
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culture, and the kinds very limited in numbers.' These 
were squash, two varieties, tomatos, brinjals, onions, French 
beans, cucumbers, melons, capsicums, greens^ &c.; and 
as might be expected, amongst such povert}'^ a paucity of 
floral charms to admire: they might be summed up in 
half a dozen species. Pardanthus (very fine,) China Aster, 
(three colours, Erysimum Peroffskianum fine). Narcissus, 
two kinds, &c.; and these were mostly in a newly-made 
pleasure ground, belonging to Gulab’s Wuzeer, who in a 
true spirit of eastern vanity, hoped to rescue his name 
and rank from oblivion, by conferring on the overtasked 
population of his master, a summer-house and its gay 
parterres. Fountains, (fed from the same spring which fills 
the fish tanks,) were just completed, and an airy alcove was 
rising into shape, under the auspicious influence of this 
grandee, who came to visit his creation, during my stay, on 
au awe-inspiring tour to the districts, as a revenue collector. 
I superintended the sowing of more than half of these 
grounds with seeds of useful and ornamental plants (some 2 
or 300 kinds), and stayed a few da 3 's to watch their success. 
I need hardly add that nearly every thing came up, and throve 
famously, but an unlucky flood came dowm from the rivei*, and 
swelling the rivulet into an unruly torrent, it soon converted 
the scene of my labours into a swamp, where every green 
thing soon rotted. This is a very common every day occur¬ 
rence in the “ happy valley,” and bunds arc generally erect¬ 
ed to prevent these calamities, but in the present instance, 
the proprietor, or his agents, had been asleep, and hence 
the result. 1 here distributed a quantity of potatoes, a 
vegetable which had not yet been introduced to this district, 
and have no doubt they succeeded well in the higher ground. 

Tobacco, being an article of general consumption, is much 
cultivated by the husbandman j there appeared to be only 
two kinds, one very mild, its leaves of a pale, orange-tinted 
brown when dry, the other strong and full flavoured, a 
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larger leaf, and of a much darker hue, both ridiculously 
cheap. The Kashmeriaus are inveterate smokers, and a hoo¬ 
kah is seldom out of their hands: like ail other na¬ 
tives of hilly countries, they use the genuine weed with¬ 
out any admixture of drugs or perfume, (as iu Hindos- 
tan). Turnery ware to a small extent is made, and sold 
in the bazaars of Islamabad; the wood of the apricot being 
close-grained, neat, and strong, is the one most generally 
used. The articles consist of domestic utensils, as wooden 
bowls, cups, &c., and smoking apparatus, among which 1 saw 
several hookah stems of good workmanship. The carpen¬ 
ters and shawl weavers appeared to be the only active deni¬ 
zens of this decayed city, the former excel in the carv¬ 
ing and designing of wood: lattices arc generally used to 
admit light and air, and the patterns of these arc as varied 
as they are tasteful. During one of my rambles in the out¬ 
skirts, I noticed a very pretty tomb in a cemetery, and ap¬ 
proaching it was surprised to And that the fabric composing 
the canopy was of wood; it was of very graceful execution ; 
four light screens surmounted with a dome consisting of 
elegant fretted work in light deal. I was informed that it 
cost only twelve Kashmcrce rupees, and was raised by a 
Sepoy in memory of his wife. 

Were I doomed to choose betwixt the lot of a shawl wea¬ 
ver, or a caged bird, I would eagerly seize that of the latter, 
for (putting actual liberty out of the question) the little 
songster may be envied in the abundance of his food, and 
the quality of his work, but here in this, the land of abund¬ 
ance, we have an unmixed species of mankind, whose sole 
life is devoted to the production of luxurious garments, at the 
cost of time, health, sleep, and freedom, and small is the 
pittance which he is permitted to devote towards the neces¬ 
sities of nature; to recruit a frame prematurely debilitated 
by crouching in a dismal den, situated in some foul alley, 
where the pure light of heaven and the clear air arc almost 
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unknown ! The shawl wool cannot be grown below a certain 
elevation. The aente Gulab, ever alive to his commercial in¬ 
terests, endeavoured long ago to produce this article nearer 
home, but nature was not to be bribed, and the golden fleeces 
refused to grow at any cost, hence the dearness of a genuine 
shawl, and hence the reason why the astute speculator adds 
'10 per cent, ad valorem duty on the purchaser: indeed the 
article is kept on hand until asked for, and when the price 
and other preliminaries have been duly settled, the unworked 
portion (usually the centre) is stamped, and the royal sanc¬ 
tion granted to its being filled up, and made over to the buyer. 
Any evasion of this, or any other of the laws affecting the 
customs, subject an ofl'ender to the utmost rigour of despotic 
law, down to the third and fourth generation, though these 
unofiending kin subjects might be leagues away at the time 
of the offence being committed. Weavers, being low caste 
Mohammedans, arc treated with the usual orthodox seve¬ 
rity, and perhaps something more. Lean and emaciated as 
they always are, it does not exempt them from serving ffratis 
as porters and beasts of burden, when the exigencies of the 
State demand a forced dour to the treeless and herbless 
wastes of Glulghit. As no commissariat attends to their 
wants, and as they are supposed to carry all their requisites 
with them (in addition to the maund or two of army sup¬ 
plies) these miserable creatures drop from exhaustion, or 
perish. I am afraid to state the immense number who thus 
met their end on the last great expedition. The main facts 
arc too well known out of the country for any suspicion of 
exaggeration to rest on my statement, which 1 often heard 
repeated,, and in a variety of places by the host of witnesses, 
the widows and orphans of those w^o suffered! There is 
a great annual fair held near Islamabad, which draws 
a large concourse of strangers from all the Hindoo coun¬ 
tries. I met Brahmins from Madras, Gosaius from Muttra, 
l^uudits from Delhi, and indeed specimens of ail the idol 
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w orshippers from India. Tlie mela lasts tlircc days, and there 

appears to be no mercantile tratfic on the occasion, but 

tins is probably the result of the heavy duties imposed on 

ever}'' thing of public utility, or consumption. A fine salu- 
« 

brious range of low green hills rises abruptly, from the 
town, and a pretty good road leads to their summits, on 
gaining which a fresh breeze contrasts itself rather agreeably 
with the relaxing climate down below. Tlie jungle is low 
and bushy, and thinly distributed over the smooth sward: 
it consists principally of the dwarf Catechu (khmra) and 
the renowned Kashmere roses; these are properly speaking 
“briars,” and are nearly identical with the “Au.striau 
briar” of Europe j white, purple, orange, and sulphur yel¬ 
low, are their usual colours. The flowers themselves have 
a stirong disagreeable odour, but the leaves arc deliciously 
perfumed with an aromatic scent of camphor and musk 
combined. These are all occasionally double “ blossomed” 
in their wild state, but it is in gardens that we find them 
in perfection, their size and colour then becoming much 
more remarkable. I also found the sweet-briar growing in 
great profusion; quite a different species (or rather perhaps, 
variety) from the European: growth lower,- and more spread¬ 
ing, leaves musk-scented and more juicy, flower a deep 
red. On the table lands further on mushrooms and cham- 
pillons were scattered in endless profusion, attributable 
perhaps to the constant grazing of herds and flocks, which 
takes place in the summer. Two handsome species of 
Salvia ornamented the plains, and were very common, 
leaves large, and coarse in texture, the shape of the “ offici- 
nal sage,” on being bruised omit a very strong, medici¬ 
nal perfume, pleasant^and aromatic. The flowers grow on 
spikes, the stems, about 2 feet high, and in the largest 
kind were pink or white, in the smaller one blueish lilac; 
indeed the latter sort is very showy and ornamental, and 
is now adorning my garden at Meerut; the local name 
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is " Jan-i-adm/’ or the “life of manf so called from a 
poultice or decoction of the fresh leaves heiug used as 
a curative emollient in inflamed wounds arising from sword 
or gun-shot; the bruised seeds arc also prescribed internal¬ 
ly by the Hakeems for certain disorders, and are sold in all 
the bazaars of the capital. The largest area of dry level 
plain throughout the entire valley is met with near Mattan, 
(whose wonderful temples and caves are said to be more 
than 2,000 years old, and which I duly c.splorcd). I should 
say that a larger cantonment than any in our possession 
might be built on it, but water is somewhat scarce, the 
jhccls and pits filled by the rain being the watering places 
of cattle aud flocks. This natural carpet of verdure is during 
the warm mouths much adorned by the wild thyme, which, 
with its delicate pink blossoms, everywhere meets the eye. 
I noticed two or three species. A few shepherds’ huts, 
or an occasional miserable hamlet, constitute the only 
human habitations on the verge of this wide track, where 
the rugged rocks soon ascend into the awful majesty of 
stupendous mountains, stretching further into the un¬ 
trodden precipices of Thibet. The vestiges of anciently 
extensive agricultural systems are to be found through¬ 
out tho whole length and breadth of the valley; if it had 
not been so, Kashmere in its most palmy days could not 
have supported the vast population of which history uni¬ 
formly speaks, so late as the reign of the Emperor Akbar, 
in whose well-known institutes, the countrj, aud its revenues 
arc ably described. Notwithstanding the invasions and con¬ 
sequent oppressions it had long previously suffered, the 
valley was still in a very populous and thriving condition, 
which, the good influences of that liberal and sagacious 
monarch bid fair to equal most provinces in Asia j and the 
present decline of its fortunes may be traced to the rapacity 
and misrule of most of his successors down to the present hour. 
Everywhere the traveller meets with the remains of reservoirs, 
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aqueducts, dykes, cauals, or other useful works of national 
importance, which anarchy has consigned to destruction. 
Scarcely a square foot of land appears to have been wasted 
or deprived of tillage. The fields c.xtcndcd even half-way 
up these rude' mountains, which form the natural circumval- 
latiou of this remote “ vale of vales j” the ridges, water 
courses, and land-marks being often perfectly distinguishable 
to an observant eye. At the most eastern point, near the 
source of the Jhelum, is situated Shahabad, a large village 
in much the usual state of decay, and in its vicinity a beau¬ 
tiful spot, (in consequence of natural springs much resorted 
to by Hindoos,) called “Vernagh.^’ Here ruined gardens, 
and palaces again mark the shrine of defunct civilization. 
There is also another charmingly situated “ Zyanut!” (or pil¬ 
grimage) at “ Achahul,” where magnificent plane trees, crys¬ 
tal water, and wild flowers all combine to arrest the 
stranger's admiration, and cause him to linger in meditation 
on the adverse spirit of time, which has wrought all this 
utter desolation. 

The “ Arraputty” is, I believe, the correct traditionary 
name of that branch of the Jhelum on which Islamabad 
stands. At all seasons it is easily fordable, though very rapid 
and cold, and generally so shallow, that the lightest shift's, 
cannot come at any time within five hundred yards of the 
suburbs; boats of larger burthen, especially those which 
traffic in rice, carry passengers, and arc inhabited by families, 
lie off the groat bridge, at “ Konibul,” two miles off, where 
the river having been joined by its branches, suddenly deepens 
to several feet: the cargoes and merchandize are car¬ 
ried to and fro on the backs of the men and women in the 
osier baskets, known as “ Kiltas” or if too bulky for this 
primitive method of transportation, are packed in saddle-bags, 
slung on moles, or donkeys, usually the latter: this latter 
method of carriage, (which was of course introduced by the 
Mohammedans,) has given birth to one of the favourite 
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measures of local use, i. e. “ Khurwarf an " ass-load.” All 
dry goods, especially grain, fruits, wood, snow, building ma¬ 
terials and vegetables, are generally sold and purchased in 
this way, and sometimes land is computed at, producing so 
many of these loads, in this or that description of crop. 
From the town to the ghaut there is an incessant crowd of 
passengers, and boasts of burden, going to or from Sreenug- 
gur, the capital, or the many minor places on the banks en 
route, and more .than two-thirds of them travel by the aquatic 
mode of conveyance in preference to the long and arduous 
walk by land. Labour being at a minimum price, and a boat be¬ 
longing to nearly every Kashmerian, (however wretched), it is 
not strange that a constitutionally indolent race should prefer 
lounging in a floating house to tiring their limbs on shore, 
independently of not having to carry their wants on their 
bucks. The bridges are wonderful erections of their kind; 
their visible substance certainly docs not inspire confidence 
in the beholder, but yet theory has given way to practice, 
and many of them, after five hundred years, uphold the gothic, 
stylo of engineering. Two main points there are which have 
vastly favoured them : 1st, there is not a white ant, or any 
subaqueous insect to devour their mat' aal, the melted snow, 
and icy season together keeping off this description of ver¬ 
min. 2nd, cold itself is a most effectual preservative, and 
constant immersion in a temperature, never even warm, 
must vastly contribute to prevent fungi, or structural de¬ 
composition. Occasionally the winds and waves may dislodge 
a plank, or capsize a supporting beam, but their very simpli¬ 
city conduces to the rapidity and solidity of their renovation. 
The principle that yields moderately to the united force of 
the all-powerful elements, winds and water, evidently sur¬ 
passes that which endeavours to combat them by artifice. 
Many a masgivc rampart and lordly buttress has been level¬ 
led to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to which these Kash¬ 
merian structures have remained scathless for centuries; for 
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be it knon^n that one night from a sudden thaw^ the frigid 
Jhelum often rises Uventy feet, driving the inhabitants of 
the lower districts to their rude craft on its bosom, and 
often does the hurricane without sign or warning, sweep 
down with mad violence (especially around the Wuhir lake) 
without shaking these (apparently) shaky communications 
from their antique foundations. They appear to be built in 
the following primitive manner. The number of arches 
according to the breadth of the stream, having been decided 
upon in its lowest state, (which is often such as to pre¬ 
sent nearly half of the dry bed) substantial piles are sunk, 
or buried at those points, and well covered with layers of 
stones, and shingle; a projecting breakwater at an acute 
angle, being often constructed to turn the velocity of the 
current; (this appears very effective in its application) upon 
this basis rests the stock, or pile of wood, forming the 
square compartment, (which from its shape can hardly be 
called arch, though it answers that purpose effectually) : these 
.huge logs are all heaped in tiers cross ways, and arc usually 
carried up to 30 feet, or more, so as to be far above the highest 
water mark ; fine sound pine timbers are then laid longitu¬ 
dinally, so as to have their ends meeting on the centre of 
these heaps; smaller pieces cross them again, and to these 
are nailed with wooden pegs all the planks which constitute 
the flooring, (generally fir for lightness.) Through this appa¬ 
rently crazy invention the wind whistles, and the water 
hisses in wild harmony, but, as I said before, this very plan 
of ingress and egress to their united forces is the safety of. 
the whole. As might be supposed, there is a great vortex 
always to be found below the bridge, but except in rough wea¬ 
ther it seldom interferes with the boatman’s calling. A 
new feature in navigation presents itself to the stranger 

when he embarks on the Jhelum: I allude to the unfemi- 

• * 

nine employment of the rowers, of whom more than one 
half are of the gentler sort. Age, sex, and religion seemingly 
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do not interfere with this uncouth and certainly un-orien- 
tal employment; any woman who cannot pay to be rowed, 
must row for herself and her family, and may perhaps under 
Fortune’s smiles, earn an occasional meal thereby. Assumed 
lK)verty seemed to me a characteristic of the holy Hindoos, 
and it was not uncommon to see even their women engaged in 
the drudgery of the oar, but it was alway exercised on their 
own behalf, or that of their earthly lords, and never for 
))ecuniary gain, like the less lucky Mahommedans. 

The vessels arc curious contrivances, the farthest from 
architectural improvement I ever beheld: the larger craft 
are not b^ models of “Noah’s Ark,” equally solid, and 
equally capacious, built entirely of fir timber, the breadth of 
beam enormous, and the length so unmanageable, that it 
often takes a ivholc day to turn round in a canal after 
tlischarging the freight. Those employed as “ lodging 
hou.scs” are even more unweildy, and often contain a strange 
medley of society : these are thatched nearly to the water’s 
edge, and any holes which time and the poultry may have 
perpetrated in the roof are patched from time to time with 
jiarti-coloured rags, or with any remarkable rubbish which 
may be at hand: four or five families (*- eluding always many 
s(|ualling brats,) tenant these crowded berths, their goats, 
fowls, ducks, and dogs always accompanying them, and as¬ 
sisting in the general uproar, and impurity : every cabin 
has its fire-place, and every fire-place its attendant volumes 
of nauseous smoke, the produce of wet sticks, or still more 
unfit ntatcrials. From sunrise till sunset this crowded com- 
•munity furnish a fearful picture of debased humanity, too 
idle, or too helpless to work, or what is more probable, quite 
shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasion¬ 
ally gratis on the tyrant’s account), subsisting on wild 
fruits, and weeds, with goat’s milk, (their poultry, and its 
eggs being kept for the white visitors, whose money paid for 
the same, will perhaps benefit some watchful soldier) their 
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persons barely clad with rags, and unapproachable as bad 
living, dirt and vermin can render them. Their angry jab¬ 
bering in constant warfare with each other, altogether form 
a hideous Babel of human misery,-in the centre of nature’s 
most lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of mis¬ 
rule, under which the people are struggling. 

(To be Continued.) 


Notice regarding the oil obtained from the kernel^of Jnglan.'i 
Camirium, (Aleurites triloba, Ro.rb.J “ JMesee akroot(” 
By Dr. R. Riddell, Superintending-Surgeon, Nizam's 
Service, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India. 

Bolarum, 4th May, 1853. 

I do not know whether in the lower parts of Bengal the 
Juglans Camirium bears fruits. I have in my garden a 
tree near 40 feet high, that has borne for many years, but the 
fruits the natives do not think wholesome, for I observe 
they never steal them. From the kernel I have obtained 
a very pure fine oil, but for want of a mill I was obliged 
to use heat. Four pounds of the nut has yielded exactly 50 
per cent, of oil, and the tree near or full 8,000 nuts. Surely 
such a tree ought to be more extensively cultivated; and as 
it grows quick from fresh seed at the commencement of the 
rains, 1 will send you any quantity if you require them, also 
a specimen of the oil. One hundred of the kernels from as’ 
many nuts, gave exactly five ounces of fine yellow sweet oil. 
The nut in taste resembles the common walnut, but as they 
are considered unwholesome until kept a year, few like to eat 
them, even then. A friend gave me, sometime^ ago a small 
bottle of walnut oil he brought with him from the Upper 
Provinces; it has a fine scent like the fresh walnut, and I 
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l)elieve it to have been made from the nut generally eaten, 
as I remember often hearing when up in Hindostan, that the 
natives made oil from the nuts common in the>Himalaya: 
and I attribute the oil setaining its peculiar^ odour to its 
being, in all probability, pressed and not extracted by boiling. 
As my supply of nuts should yield nearly twenty pounds of 
oil, I am almost inclined to make a small mill for the purpose, 
as I should not like to trust, even after most careful cleaning, 
to a bazar one. 

Bolarum, 4 ih Oct ., 1858. 

I have been a long time replying to your kind communi¬ 
cation of August 23rd ; nevertheless some days ago I forward¬ 
ed to 3 - 0 U a small parcel by banghy of the Aleurites trilobc^ 
nuts, and shall take an early opportunity of sending some of 
the oil. You will sec, by the accompanying copies of letters, 
that the oil has been tried at Madras, and is considered to be 
of a superior quality to linseed: and I fancy if it could be 
jwoperly pressed, would stand nc.\t in estimation to almond 
and olive. The nut when fresh is said to be of a purgative 
nature, but if kept for a j’ear it loses that quality. 1 know 
however some persons eat them with impunity. After the 
proceedings of the Agri.-Hortil. Society of India for August 
liad been published, I received a letter from a gentleman 
at Allahabad, reepiesting me to send him some of the nuts, 
as he wishes to introduce the tree in the districts where the 
Mowa thrives. I sent him off a quantity at once, but was 
unable to furnish him with the native name of the tree, 
which he asked for ; neither Roxburgh or Aiiislie have any 
other name but Akrote, or Akiroot, which is the Juglans 
regia of Lin: 

Extract of a letter from Db. Alex. Huntbb, to Dr. 

Riddell, dated Madras, V^th September, 1853. 

“ Many thanks for your kind letter of the 31st May, accom¬ 
panied with excellent walnut oil and seeds of the tree, which 
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you name Juglam Camirium I think. We cannot find any ac- 
count of this species but there is no doubt the oil is of very 
fine quality; and likely to become an important article of com¬ 
merce. It will not do as a substitute for olive or almond oil 

< 

except for u few purposes, as it is a drying oil, though it does 
not dry so quickly as linseed oil. It is much better than the 
last however, and would probably be put to a great many uses 
in England, if it could be landed there at a moderate price. 
We may perhaps reejuire it in our school as a painting oil, for 
which it seems well suited, as it does not get stilT and cloggy 
like the linseed oil, nor does^t turn brovyn I believe in drying. 
I send you an extract from our last proceedings, which will 
"^how you how much your discovery is appreciated.” 


Extract from the Proceedings of the ludiau Prug Committee, 
at a Meeting held on the 13/A September, 1853. 

Read letter from Dr. R. Riddell, Superintending-Siirgeon, 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, dated Bolaruni, 31 st May, 
1853, accompanied with two pints of walnut oil of good 
quality, expressed from the seeds of the Juglans Camirium, 
a large elegant tree, that grows abundantly about Bolanun. 
One tree is said to have produced this year 8,(X)U walnuts, 
(a few of these accompanied the oil). They are said to 
grow readily if planted in moist ground, and the tiee does 
not require any particular care mure than watering for 
the first two or three years, when it will commence to 

* A full account of this tree is published, under the name Aleurites 
trilola, in Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 62J), where it is stated that 
the kernels taste very much like fresh walnut, and ‘‘ are reckoned whole¬ 
some ; they yield by expression a largo portion of very pure, palatable oil.” 
A specimen is in the Society’s collection of oils : it was presented in 1844 by 
Dr. Wallich, with the remark that it was considered by the late Dr. Fleming, 
a near approach to olive oil. A specimen of the oil was also submitted at the 
Groat Exliibition,and a reference to it will bo found in the official descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition, part 4, p. 88(1.—Ens. 
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bear fruit. The tree blossoms about the end of' the iiot 
season, and the seeds yield about half their weight of oil. 
On examination the oil appears to resemble linseed oil in 
smell, and in other properties, but it is paler and more 
limpid. It. is of more commercial value than linseed oil, 
as it is less liable to rancidity, does not become so dark 
in drying, and is much esteemed by artists. The sample for¬ 
warded had been tried in oil painting, and was found to be 
well suited for the purpose. The Professor of Botany inti¬ 
mated that several of the seeds which had been sent to the 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, were now growing. The 
Committee are of opinion that this is a most important dis¬ 
covery, as the tree is very easily reared, and yields a large 
quantity of fruit. The oil they consider to be a good substi¬ 
tute for linseed oil, and one that may hereafter prove of com¬ 
mercial importance. 

Resolved that Dr. Riddell be thanked for his very interest¬ 
ing and important communication, and that he be requested 
to inform the Committee in what quantity, and at what price 
the oil can be procured. 

True Extract, 

(Signed,) Ai.ex. Hunter, m. d., 

jecy. I. D. Committee. 


On the juice of Euphorbia Ugularia, as a substitute for Gutta 
Percha. By A. H. Cheek, Esq., Civil Surgeon of Cawn- 
pore. 

(Commonicftted through Dr. Falconer.) 

I forward to you herewith a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Alfred H. Check, Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore, to¬ 
gether with an enclosure addressed to yourself, and the spe¬ 
cimen of the material referred to by Mr.. Cheek. 

Mr. Cheet in his letter states that the substance iS pro¬ 
cured from the “ Prickly Pear,” being, as you arc aware. 
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tlie name commonly applied in this country to the Cactus 
Dillenii. But none of this family yield milky juice, and 
the “ Tooeu” referred to by Mr. Cheek is probably a species 
of Euphorbia,* of which genus all the large species yield 
milky juice abundantly. . 

I have examined the substance prepared by Mr. Check. At 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere at this season, 
it is soft, plastic, white in the centre, and somewhat sticky, 
like “ bird’s-liine,” with hardly any elasticity, but when put 
into* water cooled down to 40“ Far. with ice, it becomes hard, 
tough, and tenacious. 

In the natural state, as forwarded by Mr. Cheek, it is cer¬ 
tainly unfit to serve as a substitute for Gutta Percha, in any 
of the ordinary applications to which that useful substance is 
put, but it is possible that its physical properties might be 
beneficially altered by the aid of chemistry, and I consider 
that the subject is well worthy of further investigation. 

In any case Mr.- Cheek is entitled to the thanks and ac¬ 
knowledgments of the Society for his interesting communi¬ 
cation. 

Garden Reach, 8<A April; 1853. 

Having sometime since read that a substance resembling 
Gutte'Percha had been extracted from the M&ddar” hy 
some medical officer in the Madras Presidency, I have also 
carried on this experiment too, and find it certainly resembles 
the Gutta Percha in most, if not all its properties, excepting 
its taking a longer period to harden when exposed to cold air 
and cold water. I have however carried this interesting re¬ 
search further, and I have now the pleasure to lay before the 
Society a specimen of a substance extracted from the 

* Mr. Cheek lias since sent down specimens of the plant in, question, which 
Dr. Falconer recognizes as Euphorbia ligularia, the “ munsa-shij” of Ben¬ 
gal.— Eds. * 
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mUk of the “ Tooer,'* or " Prickly pear’* which, after eva¬ 
poration and exposure, also resembles the Gutta Percha 
in its appearance and consistency, but possessing Jar greater 
properties of elasticity and tenacity; it also moulds easily 
into any shape, and becomes hardened in cold water, though 
this also takes a longer time to become hard than the Gutta 
Percha does. I send a specimen for the members of the 
Society to test and examine, and 1 feel convinced if this sub¬ 
stance were properly prepared and attended to, which I have 
not the means or opportunity of doing, it might be brought 
to many if not all the uses of the Gutta Percha. The 
milk from this Prickly pear** is procurable in any quantity 
all over India, as each branch of each tree yields a regularly 
large portion of this milky gum. In addition to this, after 
the milk has been taken from the tree one day, the bark 
closes up, and a like portion can again be extracted from the 
same branch. This tree can also be propagated to any ex¬ 
tent, by merely breaking off a branch and planting it in the 
ground in the Itot weather, (sowing or planting it in the redna 
is useless, as the stem rots, which is not the case if planted 
in the hot season !) If this singular product could be brought 
into commercial use, there is no quantity that could not be 
supplied in this country. The milk flo .s freely from merely 
a slight incision into the bark. The specimen I now send 
has merely to be dipped in a little warm water, and then 
into cold water, and after a little manipulation its excessive 
tenacity and elasticity will be manifest, requiring mtun force 
to separate it, and pull it asunder. If the Society think it 
of sufficient interest to write to me for any further particulars 
regarding this new substance, I shall be happy to state all I 
know regarding its preparation. The reason why 1 have sent 
it to the Society for examination is, that I am confident, if it 
w'as taken up by some practical person, this substance could 
be brought into general use, as nothing could more closely 
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resemble that useful commodity Gutta Percha than this 
substance does. 

(Signed) Alfred H. Cheek, 
Cawnpobe ; Civil Surgeon, Cawnpore. 

2%th February, 1853. 

To A. H. Blechynden, Esq., 

Secretary Agri, and Horticultural Society. 


Additional noticee respecting the useful properties of the 

M&ddar plant, (Calotropis Humiltonii.) By Capt. 6/ E. 

Hollings, Deputy-Commr., Shahpore, Punjab. 

*25th May, 1853. 

I have been trying experiments with the Miiddar Gutta 
Percha based on the information given by Dr. Riddell. 
Tlie tests be mentions were tried at my request by Baboo 
Ramsoondur Ghose, Sub-Assistant Suigeon at Lcia, and 
Baboo Neelmadbub Mookerjee, Sub-Assistant Surgeon at 
Shahpore; they were attended with precisely similar results. 
In addition 1 have endeavoured to turn tlie composition 
into use, as the means of obtaining clear impressions of old 
coins. The specimens enclosed will show to what degree I 
have succeeded. They afford great encouragement for the 
future, and 1 have little doubt of being able to take most 
exact impressions of all the coins in my possession; if the 
process succeeds uumismatologists will be saved much 
trouble and anxiety. They will be able to take copies of all 
coins and gems they may be so fortunate as to obtain pos¬ 
session of, and they will be savbd from the vexation and disap> 
pointment and delay that now takes place in publishing plates 
of coins, as well as considerable expence, and above all they 
will be able themselves to illustrate their writings with 
elegantly finished designs of their much-valued treasures. 
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I have promiBed my coins to the Delhi Archseolo^cal So¬ 
ciety on certain conditions^ to which they have consented, 
but if I succeed in taking good copies from the M$ddar com¬ 
position, I will reserve a complete copy for presentation to 
the Agri.-Horticultural Society, with which i have been so 
long associated. 

9th July, 1853. 

I have despatched to your address by this day’s dak 
banghy, a specimen of M&ddar Gutta Percha, and shall feel 
obliged by your ascertaining through the Committees of •the 
Society, the Chamber of Commerce, or a reference to Dr. 
Montgomerie himself, if he should be at or near Calcutta, 
if it is such an equivalent for the Gutta Percha of commerce 
as is alluded to in the offer of premiums by the Society of 
Arts in London*. Should the heat have rendered the mass 
soft, kindly put it in cold water for two or three days 
before you exhibit the specimen; or if dipped in warm 
water, it becomes perfectly plastic. 

I should like to know what price the article would fetch 
in the Biiglish market, and if there would be any demand for 
it in Calcutta. 

8rd Sept., 1853. 

I have to thank you for yours of the 23rd Augusts I was 
glad to find that the specimens of Mfiddar fibre had been 
admired but should be better pleased to hear that it is consi¬ 
dered a good substitute for hemp. I am much obliged to 
the Society for sending the specimen of Miiddar Gutta 
Percha to the Society of Arts in London; it would 1 think be 
a good plan to send at the same time specimens of the fibre 
and thread.f 

With regard to the Gutta Percha it may be interesting to 
some of the members to know that 1 have used it, inat^a d of 

* The Rpoeiiqpn hag be«n forwarded for report to tho Society of Arte, 
London.—Eos. * 

f This rvquost has boon antieipatod.—Eos. 
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silk, for isolating wires used for the conveyance of electri¬ 
city, and have found it to answer very well. In one experiment 
I placed a wire covered with Mhddar Gutta Percha in a brass 
vessel filled with water, and found that the electric spark was 
carried along the inner wire without interruption.. My experi¬ 
ments were necessarily imperfect, but as the Gutta Percha 
gets as hard, as stone under water, and completely, dissolves in 
spirits of turpentine, it might be used with advantage, either 
as a simple envelope, or mixed with varnish to isolate the 
wires of the electric telegraph. I have some 35 or 30 lbs. 
prepared, which I shall be glad to place at the disposal of the 
Society, if they feel inclined to recommend the institution of 
any experiments. 

2bth September, 1853. 

I write these few lines to mention that I have despatched 
to your address some specimens of the Mhddar Gutta Percha, 
in order that you may see how much it is improved by 
repeated manipulation, and how much more pliable and 
plastic it becomes. 

According to every experiment that has hitherto been 
tried, the result has shown it to be identical with the Gutta 
Percha of commerce. If in every district in which the plant 
abounds the natives were encouraged to collect the milky 
juice, and allow it to coagulate by evaporation in large 
shallow earthenware pans, the product might find a re¬ 
munerative market. The experiment would be very in¬ 
expensive. I am trying it on a small scale, and in due course 
of time will communicate the result to you. 

Tliere is no secret or difficulty in the method of preparing 
it, which is precisely the same as that described in the 
" Visitor” for 1848, page 265, in the following words " The 
crude Gutta Percha,” says ith intelligent writer, " is, in the 
first place, cut into thur slices in a very ingenious manner. 
Upon an iron disk, which is connected by gearing to £hc 
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shaft of a steam-engine, are placed three radial knives, which 
are capable of being placed at any degree of projection. 
The lumps of Gntta Percha being pressed agaiqst this iron 
plate, is cut to any desired thickness, by its revolving in 
a very rapi^ manner. The slices are afterwards collected, and 
put into a vessel filled with hot water, in which they are 
left to soak till they are soft and pliable to the touch. The 
thoroughly softened pieces of Gutta Percha are then exposed 
to the action .of the “ breaking and mincing cylinders,” 
which make from six to eight hundred revolutions in a 
minute. It is thus broken up into shreds and fragments, 
and considerable quantities of earthy and other extraneous 
matters are beaten out and disengaged from it, the whole 
fallipg in a mingled mass into a vessel of cold water beneath, 
when the different materials assort themselves according to 
their specific gravities; such pieces as are of pure Gutta 
Percha, or in which that substance predominates, float on 
the surface of the watef, whilst most of the earthy and woody 
matters sink to the bottom. Being subjected to this pro¬ 
cess several times, the Gutta Percha is eventually freed from 
all extraneous substances, and is in a fit state for being 
moulded again into a mass. To effect this object, the soft 
and ductile material is submitted 1 j the operation of the 

masticating machine,” by which it is kneaded into a per¬ 
fectly uniform mass, after which it may be employed for any 
purposes of utility or ornament.” In the absence of machi¬ 
nery I employ manual labour. The crude material is pound¬ 
ed in a mortar similar to that used for pounding “ soorkeef’ 
it is frequently boiled, and when soft, torn into shreds, and 
thrown into cold-water, rolling, kneading, &c., as in ordinary 
cases. 

The Society are aware that my attention was first directed 
to the preparation of a materiaS equivalent to hemp or flax; from 
the fibre of \he Miiddar. The report of the Society's Hemp 
iflid Flax Committee was very favorable to its lutrodaction. 
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the only objection that exists agmnst Jte being extensively 
produced is the tedious and expensive manipulation which 
its manufacture involves. When public attention was aroused 
by the publication of Major Mellows Taylor’s letter regard- 
iug the result of Dr. Riddell’s experiments, w-hjch showed 
that Mttddar yielded a juice, from which a substance exactly 
similar to Gutta could be produced, 1 determined to try the 
same experiments as Dr. Riddell had done, and meeting with 
the Ame results, 1 followed them up by adopting a process 
of manufacture resembling, as much as the means at my 
disposal and circumstances would admit, that by which 
Gutta Percha was prepared in England. 

If it is ultimately proved that a perennial shnib, so abund¬ 
ant as the Moddar, produces a substance equivalent to GJiutta 
Percha, all those who have been instrumental in developing 
the fact, will have good cause to be pleased with the result 
of their labors. 

To A. H. Blechynden, Esq., 

Secretary Agri,-Horticultural (Society of India. 

Deab Sib, —In reply to your letter dated the 5th, and re¬ 
ceived on the 7th instant, I beg to say that 1 shall have great 
pleasure in subjecting the Miiddar extract prepared by Captain 
Hollings to conclusive experiment, as to its applicability as a 
substitute for Gutta Percha for telegraphic purposes. 

Mr. Brunton, the Deputy-Superintendent in charge at 
Madras, has been for several years assistant manager of Uic 
principal Gutta Percha works in London, and has superin¬ 
tended the manu&cturc and testing of many thousand miles 
of coated wire.' Mr. Brunton can decide at once whether die 
proposed substitute is of any value. The property des¬ 
cribed by Captiun Hollings of its hardening under water, is 
not encouragmg. Retaining ift soilness and flexibility un¬ 
der water is one of the best propertios the true G*utta Percha 
possesses. • 
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It would 1)0 difficult to over-estimate the importance of this 
subject. A chcaj) and abundant and effectual substitute for 
Gutta Percha would immediately lead to the exclusive use of 
the subterranean system of constructing telegragh lines, instead 
of the over.ground method which we now adopt from motives 
of ecojiomy alone. 

Your’s faithfully, 

CALri ri'A, K. T. Office, W. B. O’SuAronxEssy, 

8/A y<jremher, 18.YI. Snpdt. Electric Telph. 


Nut ice regarding Mtiddar Ontta Percha. Eg Dn. Riddell, 
Snperintcndii/g Surgeon. Nizam's Sercice; Corresponding 
Member of iJie Sociefg. 

I Imve the })le:tsun' to send you by this day’s banghy in a 
tin box. not by any moans large, some Mviddar Gutta Percha 
])rt‘paration, which jierhap-i may lie acceptable for your Mii- 
.-eiim. A (iutta Perciia ciiji, one of the Hrst I made, some im- 
])res.sions from coins, also from a sygnet ring found at 
Babylon by an old friend of mine, impressions from two 
Sctirabai taken out of the tomb Belzoui last ojiened in 
Bgypt. These impres.«ions in themselves may bo worthless, but 
they will show how exactly copies of coins or other articles 
of virtu niity be taken. I have sent home neaidy all the 
Gutta Percha remaining, but as you may like to test mine by 
otln'r siiecimons which may be sent you from other parties, 1 
have aildod a seal impres.sion of my own. You can soften it at 
any time in hot wiiter. I made it six or more months ago. I 
am unable to account for the black-looking INIuddar. A friend 
at liingolee, seeing the account of the discovery, collected the 
juice and dried it as directed; when put in hot waiter, it becomes 
of a greyish white similar to my own. You will fti»l two 
impressions tfom a coin ol’mine, marked with a cross thus—b, 
composition is from the milk hedge, the one known as 
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Euphorbia TirucalH. I fancy Dr. Chock, at Cawnpore, must 
Imve collected the juice of the E, neriifolia, the Ilindo-stancc 
name is })Otij Thor and Scej, and it is called the prickly pear 
by Graham and others ; (I only know the prickly pear as a 
Cactus, and a very noble-looking plant it is, the frivt when ripe 
is of a beautiful pink, covered with prickles. In Spain the fruit 
is eaten, and so it is hero by children, the juice has been used 
in Bombay to color ices), but what resemblance it has to a 
jiear I cannot sa^ Now the Opuntia Dillaiii does in its 
leaf S.nd fruit. I remember seeing in one of Tlieodoro Hook’s 
novels that it grows some where in the islands surrounding 
Madeira, and that the inhabitants use the wood for buggy 
shafts; what kind of prickly Jiear can it bt* t 

In a subseciuont letter, dated 4th October, Dr. Riddell 
writes as follows :— 

Since I last wrote you, I have heard Iroin my friend a 
chemist in London, to whom I had sent specimens of the 
Maddar Gutta Perclia to be examined and rej)orted upon; he 
kindly put it into the hands of a scientific gentleman. Professor 
Redwood, who says “ the substance resomliling Gutta Percha, 
obtained from the Muddar, I find that it i)ossosses several 
properties in common with Gutta Percha, while in other res- 
jiccts it differs. The description given in the print(jd account 
(i. e. the newspaper oxtnict,) is correct.” He has tried several 
means of vulcanizing it, Init has not succeeded, and does pot 
think it could be d('privod of its property of being a con¬ 
ductor of electricity. 

Notice regarding the green vegetable dye of the Chinese. 

By T. F. Henley, Esq. 

Permit me to offer the suggestion to the Society, that 
the iKcessary enquiries be set on foot with a view to intro¬ 
ducing into this country, the manufacture (jif the green 
vegetable dye of the Cliiuese called green indigo, the 
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value of which as a beautiful natural dye has Ihtely been 
established by the enquiries of the French Chemists. 

Monsieur Persoz who had an opportunity of* examining 
this substance, states that in thin plates it is of a blue color 
resembling. Javanese Indigo. It is soluble in water, pro* 
ducing a fluid of deep greenish blue. With the assistance 
of mordants, it produces various shades of green of great 
beauty and stability, differing therefore totally from Indigo 
both in composition and chemical properties. We may 
rcassonably infer that the plant from which this valilable 
substance is obtained, if not already existent in this coun¬ 
try, may be successfully introduced, and another important 
drug be added to onr commerce. 

With this object in view I have had the pleasure to 
submit this suggestion to the Society. 

[The memoir by M. Persoz, referred to by Mr. Henley, 
entitled “ On a green colouring material produced in China,*’ 
has been published in the “ Comptes liendus de 1’ Academic 
dcs Sciences” of the 18th October, 1852. M. Persoz states 
that his attention was first attracted to the subject by having 
received the previous year a specimen of calico died in 
China, of a rich and very permanent green, with a request 
that he would endeavor to ascertain the composition of the 
green color. Every attempt to detect evidence of the pre¬ 
sence of a blue or yellow, in the specimen, having failed, 
he was led to the conviction, by isolating the coloring 
principle, that the green was produced by a dyeing principle 
of a peculiar nature. His curiosity being excited, he obtain¬ 
ed direct from Canton, in November, 1851, a specimen of 
the material for a more detailed investigation, the result 
of which is given in his memoir. M. Persoz infers from 
these exper^ents, that the Chinese possess a dye stuff 
p^esentiug the physical aspect of ^Indigo, which dyes green 
with mordauuts of alum and iron: and that it contains 

. 2 I 
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neither indigo nor any thing derived from that dyeing 
principle. 

The attention of Mr. R. Fortune, who is at present iii 
China, has been drawn to the subject by the Society, with 
a request that he will endeavor to meet the suggestion of 
Mr. Henley.— Eds.] 





REPOET ON THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, OOTACAMUND, 
NEILGHERRY HILLS. 

To the Secretary of the Horticultural Gatdens. 

Sir,—I n this, the third report on these Gardens, I shall endeavour 
to shew in a brief and tabular form, (accompanied by a plan of 
the Garden, by which it will be better understood,) the number of 
iruit trees and shrubs, useful and ornamental trees, shrubs, flowers, 
&c., that have been introduced witliiu these last three years, with the 
success and failures that have attended them. 

I will then add a few brief remarks ou the present state, resources, 
and future prospects of this Establishment, together with a few 
remarks on the agricultural produce. 

The following is a table of the plants introduced :— 


Names of Plants in¬ 
troduced. 

of species or 
irieties. 

1 

1 

of Plants ori-. 
ly received. 
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of Plants on 
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various causes, i 
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Fruit trees. 



1 




Apples, . 

67 

75 

9 

oo 

© 

1,000 

350 

600 

8 

Apricots. 

7 

150 

0 

Ardwenia Grandi-1 
fiora,orCapeplum, J 

1 

seeds 

50 

50 

. 1 
0 

0 

Almonds,. 

2 

2 

35 

10 

25 

0 

Cherries,. 

6 

8 

24 

15 

9 

0 

Filberts. 

1 

4 

18 

10 

8 

3 

Figs. . • ... 

4 

5 

1,200 

45 

1,1.50 

10 

0 

Guava, . 

9 ! 

15 

' 45 

0 

0 

Oranadella,. 

1 

1 

60 

13 

. 57 

0 

Grape-vine,. 

4 

cuttings 30j 

100 

50 

50 

0 

Bread fruit,. 

1 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Lemon, . 

3 

3 

18 

18 

o! 

0 

Lime,. 

2 

2 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Loquat, . 

1 

1 

50 

3 

47 

0 

Mango, 

1 

cuttings 20 

15 

15 

0 

0 

Mulberry, . 

3 

3 

29 

29 

0 

.0 

Medlar, . 

1 ' 

1 

3 

' 3 

0 

; 0 


o 
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t 

Names of Plants 
introduced.' 

Number of species or 
varieties. 

Number of plants orig^'> 
nally received. 

n 

■4 

J 

s 

B 44 

a « 

& 0 

8 09 

Li 

* *c 

s ° 

g-S 

5 s 

Number of Plants per¬ 
manently planted in 
the orchards. 

m 

Number of Plants on 
sale. 

Number of,varieties fail¬ 
ed, from various causes. 

Orange, . 

2 

2 


100 

70 

30 

0 

Peaclies, .. 

3 

20 

3,000 

1,500 

1,500 

17 

Pears 

9 • • . . 

42 

50 


700 

500 

200 

18 

Nectarine, . 

1 

1 


10 

5 

5 

0 

Plums,. 

39 

, 39 


800 

500 

300 

0 

Pine Apple,. 

2 

6 


24 

20 

4 

0 

Quince, . 

Fruit Shrubs. 

2 

7 


50 

35 

15 

5 

Currants,. 

6 

cuttings 16 


500 

300 

200 

0 

Gooseberries, .... 

5 

15 


80 

15 

70 

9 

Raspberries, .... 

3 

• seeds 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

0 

Strawberries, .... 

10 

seeds 

16,000 

9,000 

7,000 

0 

Blackberries, .... 
Useful and ornamen¬ 
tal Trees, Shrubs, 
and Flowers. 

1 

seeds 


200 

200 

0 

0 

A 

rTrees,*.... 

10 

seeds 


32 

32 

0 

0 


Shrubs,. ... 

46 

seeds 


125 

80 

35 

20 

s 

Flowers, .. 

29 

seeds 


500 

300 

200 

0 

lg< 

■ Trees, .... 

18 

seeds 


100 

80 

20 

10 

Shrubs, .. 

22 

seeds 


500 

350 

150 

0 

1 

Flowers, . . 

80 

cutts. & sds. 

1,500 

1,000 

500 

31 


f Trees, .... 

22 

seeds 


340 

340 

0 

14 

!• 

Shrubs,.. .. 

15 

seeds 


200 

0 

100 

0 

« 

Flowers, .. 

56 

roots & seeds 


600 

400 

200 

17 

k . 

rTrees, .... 

165 

seeds 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

Austi 

lian 

Shrubs, .... 

50 

seeds 


200 

100 

100 

0 

Flowers, .. 

10 

seeds 


80 

60 

20 

5 


f Trees, .... 

7 

seeds 


25 

0 

0 

0 

1 \ 

Shrubs, .. 

12 

seeds 


150 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Flowers, .. 

25 

seeds 


700 

600 

100 

0 

i d 

' Trees, .... 

9f 

seeds 


800 

0 

300 

0 

.§ 

Shrubs, .. 

6 

seeds 


400 

0 

150 

0 

83.3 

. Flowers, .. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


* The j^ater i>art not tj-rowing irdl, eipocially the Vinei. 
t Nearly a]! Pinei. 
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By the abQve table it will be seen that the greatest variety of 
timber and ornamental trees are from Australia. Australian plants 
of all kinds thrive particularly well here, which is a^mark of the 
similitude of this climate and soil to that of Australia; many of the 
American trees introduced last spring died off duriifg the monsoon 
from damp, those plants however that have got over the first 
season are in a very thriving condition. It is worthy of remark 
that Himalayan and Cape Pines, if sown after the monsoon, do 
well, while those sown before the monsoon get checked in their 
growth by the cold westerly winds from which they never recover, 
there are many plants of the stone pine on these hills 6 and 8 years 
old not more than 6 inches high, while those sown in these gardens 
last autumn are from 15 inches to 2 feet in height: had the 
American plants been sown at the same season it is probable they 
would have suci;eeded equally well. 

Present slate of the gardens, resources and future prospects. 

The gardens have this season arrived at that period when we have 
got abundant material to work upon, as we never received more than 
two plants of any variety of fruit tree from England, and these gene¬ 
rally so much weakened by the long voyage and heat they made 
little or no wood fit for budding or grafting the first season, so that 
this is the first year in which we have been able to propagate fruit 
trees on a comparatively large scale. Tlr^s season many thousands of 
apples, pears, plums and peaches have been propagated, and next 
year we shall have sufficient material to propagate three or four times 
that number, and so on from year to year, the increase will be in like 
proportion. The cherry is the only fruit tree we are not able to 
propagate rapidly, as we have no stocks on which that plant w3l 
thrive, the only means of increasing it being by budding on the 
roots, by which means we cannot raise more than 20 or 30 plants 
annually. 

The table shews a deficiency in some other fruit trees, for example 
figs, hut though at present only 10 plants of these are available for 
sale, in a few months hence 300 or 400 young plants will be ready. 
In like mtmntr with the others, of which there are but few, as well as 
litany of those which at present we have not sofficienfly'propagated 
to fill up our own orchards. 
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If common success attend our endeavours, there is^o doubt that 
in a year or two this establishment will become a self-supporting 
one. Thes^ last two years we have realized from the sale of the 
produce of the garden on an average about one-third the amount of 
expenditure, arid during that time the greater part of my time has 
been devoted to the propagation of fruit trees for our own orchards, 
but now that these are nearly all planted (with the exception of a 
few spaces for the rare sorts,) the whole of the plants propagated 
will be for sale—I shall also have more leisure to give the attention 
necessary to the growth of seeds. The seeds formerly sent out by 
this establishment were of necessity of very inferior quality being all 
grown in one place. Those sent out this year are very much supe¬ 
rior, as we have now 5 gardens where the plants for seeds are grown, 
and these in localities sufficiently apart to prevent impregnation, 3 
of these gardens being only one year cultivated, the,soil is still inert, 
and not productive enough to raise plants of that superior nature 
that are required to produce the best seeds, when these three gardens 
come into proper heart, which .will be by next crop, the seeds iioni 
which will be gathered in about 18 months from this date, the 
Society will then be able to offer to the Indian community seeds at 
a very low price, and of as good quality as can be produced in any 
part of the world. 

After this year, the experiments on grain will be discontinued, 
and the produce of the kinds that are found to thrive best, distri¬ 
buted among the Native cultivators for seed. At this elevation 
(7,300 feet) Spalding’s prolific red wheat, and long white spring 
wheat have been produced of quality equal to the average produce 
of the best wheat counties in England, other varieties of wheat 
from some cause or other have not succeeded so well. 

Barley, oats, and pasture grasses, thrive particularly well, also 
green crops: the hop, which hitherto has not done well, is this year 
shooting out very strong from plants propagated from cuttings. It 
would tqipear that the original plants had contracted some disease 
in their roots on the voyt^ out, and on that account made no 
progress, this was the case with a great many of the fruit trees, 
especially the peaches. 

At Kulhutty, (elevation about 4,500 feet) we have had very goad 
crops of American maize. The cotton plants there are also very 
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healthy and growing well—‘this crop will be ready to .gather in 
about three weeks. In concluding this report I beg to acknow¬ 
ledge the assistance I have received from E. B. Tl^omas, Esq., 
Collector of Coimbatore—to whom we are indebted for many valu¬ 
able Cape and other trees. To Dr. Boyle of the Ihdia House, to 
Major Minchin, to Colonel Watson, and to Arthur Hall, Esq., 
Assistant Collector of Canara, we are indebted for many plants and 
seeds, also to Dr. Jameson, Superintendent Botanic gardens at 
Saharunpore, for numerous tea and pine seeds. 

Ootacamund, Neilgherry Hills, W. G. McI^or. 

23rrf June, 1852. 

Dr. Wight's remarks on Mr. McTvor's report on the Horticultural 

Gardens, 

Coimbatore, %th July, 1852. 

Dear Sir, —I had the pleasure a few days ago to receive your 
letter of the 28th ultimo, transmitting Mr. Mclvor’s plan and “ re¬ 
port on the Horticultural gardens of Ootacamund,” and requesting 
me to oblige the Committee with my opinion, in some detail, “ of 
the present condition, resources, and prospects” of that establish¬ 
ment, “ with reference to the contemplations of the Honorable Court 
in supporting it.” 

I have read the report with much j^leasure, and viewing it in 
connection with what I saw in the course of my frequent visits to 
the garden during the preceding three months, cannot but think 
that the unassuming writer has done himself less than justice. 

The tabular statement of plants introduced, and in course of pro¬ 
pagation, I look upon as especially valuable, as being of itself con¬ 
clusive of the benefit the gardens are in course of conferring on the 
Horticulture of this portion of India, by furnishing an abundant 
supply, to all stations in which they may be found to succeed, of 
nearly all the finest varieties of European fruits. And not less wor¬ 
thy of consideration is the prospect they hold out of supplying India 
with really good vegetable and flower seeds. On this head 
I confess 1 adl not so sanguine as on the other, but should Mr. 
Mclvor’s anticipation that within 18 months he wfll be able to 
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offer the Indian community seed, and at a low price, of as good 
quality as (»a be produced, in any part of the world,” be realized, he 
will indeed prove himself the greatest benefactor to Indian horticnlture 
that has yet appeared amongst ns, and give all who take an interest 
in gardening ntost substantial grounds for thanking the Marquess of 
Tweeddale for originating the garden, and still more the Honorable 
Court of Directors for so liberally supporting it, and providing a man 
so eminently fitted to manage its, affairs during the earljr and most 
trying stages of its existence. 

But on this point, as just remarked, I feel less sanguine of suc¬ 
cess than be does, which in other words, is simpjy to express a 
doubt of the possibility of his accomplishing the object in view. At 
the same time I feel it incumbent on me to qualify that doubt by 
adding, that it rests on past experience which in this case is not to 
be relied on ; as the seed hitherto grown on the lylls has not been 
so carefully or judiciously cultivated as he proposes. But still, as 
the fact of past failure is but too well established, I would suggest 
for the consideration of the Committee that they, before incurring 
much expense on this department, have some packets of the seed 
now in hand tried by qualified persons at some stations on the plains, 
and be guided by their reports of the results. 

In this way a few months will suffice to put them in possession of 
useful or, it may be, most valuable information, since, should the 
hill grown seeds be found as tme to their kinds, and as certain in 
their produce, as good English, Cape, and American ones, now ob¬ 
tained at a heavy cost, the supply of this single item of produce will 
go far towards rendering the garden a self-supporting one, as I pre¬ 
sume most persons will prefer cheap and really good Indian grown 
seed, to costly exotic ones, wiiich must at the same time incur the 
risk of deterioration during the voyage. 

We learn from the report that hitherto the Superintendent has 
been working at great disadvanti^, as regards the introduction and 
propagation of firuit trees, all of which he had to get iVom Ikigland, 
in small quuttities at a time, and when they urived, usually so 
much weakened by the long voyage, that they were rarely fit for pro¬ 
pagation until the following year. KMfnng these fatts in view, we 
must undoubtedly accord to Mr. Mdivor the merit of being botli a 
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skilful and mdustriouo to have succeeded, in so richly 

stocking the garden with so great a variety of fruit and ornamental 
trees and shrubs in so short a time. 

la*connectiQn with this subject I may here advert to two circum¬ 
stances not alluded to in the report, but which seem to me to merit, 
at least, a passing notice, even at the risk of our anticipations prov¬ 
ing premature. Among the 67 varieties of apples is the Golden-pippin, 
now almost extinct in England, I believe 1 may almost say in 
Europe, owing to its having become so inveterately attacked with 
canker, that for many years it has been found impossible to obtain 
a healthy plant. A plant of it was sent to Ootacamund which*has 
been propagated on Indian stocks. Of many plants thus obtained 
not one has yet shewn any signs of the disease of the parent j so ’ 
that now there seems reason to hope that India will in a year or two 
send back to England tills favourite fruit cured of its inveterate dis¬ 
ease. If I mistake not Mr. Mclvor expects bis trees to fruit in the 
course of next year, by which he will be enabled to test the sound¬ 
ness of his anticipations. 

The other circumstance to which I allude appertains to the pro¬ 
bability of obtaining from this country, improved seedling varieties 
of stoue fruit. Mr. Mclvor brought some peach stones, from Eng¬ 
land, intending the plants for stocks for grafting finer varieties, but 
finding the hill ones answer the purpose, allowed the English ones to 
grow. One has this year borne fruit at Kulhuttee. The fruit, 
when 1 saw them a month ago, were still very young, but were then, 
he assured me, much superior in both form and size to EugUsh ones 
at the same age. This is a promising fact, which is in course of 
being followed up by obtaining seed of the finest English varieties in 
the hope of improving upon them. 

The report is suggestive on another point, that namely in which it 
is stated that Cape and Himalayaa pines if sown during or shortly 
before the South-West monsoon do not thrive, but when sown after it 
is over, do wdl. This 1 consider an important observation for, of 
many hundred plants I rmsed from seed sown under these circum¬ 
stances not one attuned the height of six inches, while those sown 
in the garden in September lost, are not^ thriving plants from a foot to 
a foot and half high. This remark recalls another subject on which 
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it might not be oat of place to say a few words, the more so as it is 
not noticed in the report. I mean the climate of Ootacamund as a 
fruit growing region. 

Ootacamund, owing to its position on the top of the ran]|e of 
mountains whith separate the two monsoons, partakes largely of botifi, 
but is particularly exposed to the inclemency of the S. W. one, dur¬ 
ing the prevalence of which the whole plateau of the hills is swept 
by almost constant cold bleak wi^s, and drizzling rain, and the sun 
is obscured by thick clouds. This kind of weather usually contiltacs 
with brief intermissions from the beginning of June until about the 
middle* of September, and is most unsuitable for ripening fruit. 
About the middle of October the N. E. monsoon sets in, bringing 
with it cold, wet and cloudy weather, but less wind than the former. 
It continues with occasional breaks until the middle of December, 
and is succeeded by bright sun and cloudless sky, t^e latter ushering 
in keen night frosts, sometimes so intense that iii the low ground 
near the garden gate the dry bulb Thermometer witliin C inches of 
the ground is at sunrise as low as 27° or 5° below the freezuig 
point, and the wet one as low as 20° below that standard. The 
leaves being constantly wet noth dew, the wet bulb seems to furnish 
the true indication of the cold to which, under these circumstances, 
they are exposed. Six feet above the ground the wet and dry bulbs 
at the same time indicated respectively 22° and 29°. Unfortunately 
the register does not record the rise of temperature in the mm, 
during the next two or three hours, but it is so great that few plants 
can bear uninjured the rapid alternations from cold to heat. On the 
liigher grounds the cold is less intense, and owing to their sloping 
towards the west, the reflected heat is less felt, hence the alternations 
of temperature are smaller, and trees suffer less from that cause. 

February, March, April and May, being bright warm months, well 
fitted for maturing fruit, are to the fruit grower on the hills, what the 
months of June, July, August and September are to the horticul¬ 
turist in England. In this difference of seasons lies the great diffi¬ 
culty of cultivating European fruits on the hills. The habit of the 
trees must be changed, so as to induce spring-flowering trees to 
flower in autumn, and ripen their fruit in spring. uThis problem 
harUculturists on the hills have as yet made but little progressiin 
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solving, and Ooiacamund is, on all hands, admitted to be. the worst 
horticultoral region on the hills, as regards the production of fhiit. 
Mr. Mclror by varying the seasons of transplanting apd grafting, 
&c., seems to think that he has alreadyHo some extent surmounted 
the difficulty, and hopes it wiU not be found insurmofintable. 

In this hope, I trust he may not be disappointed, but 1 confess 
that 1 am far from sanguine. I however, advert to the circumstance 
on the supposition that the point ipught to be gained, that namely, 
of making trees growing in the open air change their habits, is one 
of difficult attainment, and with a view to our being prepared in the 
event of success, to accord to him the full reward of merit, if he 
docs, the residents of Ootacamund will have much to thank him for, 
as now all their fine fruit is obtained from a sone between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet lower down, which being warmer and free from frost is 
better adapted fo; ripening it. The Kulhutty garden being situated 
on that lower level, and having a mean temperature several degrees 
higher, he there grows grapes, figs, loquats, &c., the Braidlian cotton 
plant, even, finding a high enough temperature to ripen its crop. That 
garden is very useful, as an intermediate nursery, for preparing plants 
for transfer to the wanner climate of the plains, as well as for introduc¬ 
ing those fruits too tender to encounter the Ootacamund Climate. 

The above, as far as they go, being the simple facts of the case, 
fully, I think, justify the conclusion that the " promise” of the gaf- 
den is very encouraging, as giving us ground to expect that both 
English and Indian horticulture, may, through its medium, be ad¬ 
vanced. It now only remams for me to consider as briefly as I can, 
'* its present condition and resources.” 

On this branch of the enquiry, I do not feel myself at liberty to 
write with tire same confidence, not that I have any doubt of the 
correctness of the opinions I have been led to form, but because I 
know that my views are at variance with those of others equally 
competent to arrive at correct conclusions, if they have taken the 
same pains to inform themselves of the facts. In a word I am 
aware that reports to the disadvantage of the garden are in circula¬ 
tion, and have even reached the Hall of the Honorable Court. 

These reports having reached me in cemmon with others, I deter- 
mified, when an opportunity presented, for my own satisfaction, to 

V 
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ascertain how far they were well founded, by examining every p«rt of 
the works in progress. My fkmily being located on the hills during 
the hot season, I availed myself of several visits I made to them, 
during the months of March, April and May, to examine carefully 
the condition of both the Ootacamund and Kulhutty gardens. These 

I 

examinations have led me to the conclusion that they are in a satis¬ 
factory condition, and that the reports to their disadvantage, however 
unintentionally on the part of the originators, are founded on error. 

My impression is that they must have originated partly in an 
exaggerated conception of the capabilities of horticulture, but prin¬ 
cipally in the error of comparing small ornamental gardens, with t^ 
perhaps, too large public one. They seem in short to expect that 
a garden occupying an area of 42 acres (I estimate the size from the 
plan), all reclaimed for the first time, from waste, can, in the short 
space of four years, be as fully stocked and rendered as ornamental 
as a flower plat, scarcely, if at all, exceeding one acre, of previously 
cleared ground, can be in one year, and that too while hampered irith 
very limited funds. 

The report unfortunately does not include a financial statement, 
but I believe, judging from what I have seen, if the charges be 
compared with the work done, and the quantity of materiri intro¬ 
duced, that those conversant with horticultural charges will pronounce 
<he cost very light. Five years ago I recollect the lower half of 
the garden, represented in the plan by the oval, little better than a 
peat bog, and the upper a dense jungle. In that short time the 
lower portion has been drained, levelled, brought into cultivation 
and planted: the lower slopes of the upper one cleared, intersected 
with gravel walks, grassed, neatly laid out in flower plats and 
planted with omamental shrubs; while those above have been 
brought into cultivation and variously occupied as indicated in the 
plan. He has besides cleared another piece of forest several acres 
in extent at Kulhutty, and planted it as a nursery and orchard for 
fruits requiring a warmer uid more sheltered climate than the Oota- 
camnnd garden supplies, and lastly he has taken in two other pieces 
for seed gardens. 

The cost at which all that work has been effected is not stated, 
hut it is to be hoped the Committee will, in justice to the gardener. 
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supply the omission for the satisfaction of Governinent as^ the Ho> 
norable Court. 

Haring thus fully stated the grounds on which my o])inion rests, 
I consider it but fair towards those who differ in opinion to state, 
that at first sight the garden does not seem so prosperous as I have 
represented i^ in as much as it is deficient in ornamental display, a 
defect sufiiciently striking at the time my visits were made, and cal¬ 
culated to convey unfavorable impressions to visitors not prepared by 
previous enquiries and knowledge of the subject to take into account 
the difficulties to be surmounted in so rapidly forming so large a 
^den, in which every thing had to be done, for the first tfine, 
from the draining and clearing of the ground it occupies, up to lay¬ 
ing it out and stocking it with the profusion of plants it now con¬ 
tains, leaving altogether out of consideration the important fact that 
the greater part, of the materials with which it is stocked were pro¬ 
cured from England, and further that the gardener had the mortifi¬ 
cation of finding successive consignments of seed utterly worthless, 
thereby throwing him whole seasons behind. Add to these impe¬ 
diments to rapid development, that the trees and shrubs with which 
the grounds are planted are all yomig, and it will at once, 1 think, 
be admitted, that the defect is in appearance only, simply attributa¬ 
ble to want of maturity of the subjects. In such a case time is an 
indispensable clement. 

But there is another requisite scarcely. less essential, the want of 
which is much felt—an adequate supply of water. The supply of 
water is as yet quite inadequate to the wants of a garden so large 
and so piecuUariy situated as this one is. To what extent it can be 
remedied is a fit subject for the early and anxious consideration of 
the Committee as it must be evident to every one that the very 
slender rill which now passes through it is insufficient. 

All that portion of the garden represented in the plan coloured, 
as well aa the rhubarb, strawberry, &c., beds, and the ground behind 
the gardener’s house, are a series of steep slopes* off which the 
rain runs nem-ly as fast as it falls, hence they are ney« moistened to 
any considerable depth. From about the setting in of the firost^s, 

* The rise ffam the pond in the centre oC the oval to the top of the gar- 

is, I imagine, not less than from 120 to 160 feet perpeniieular. ^ 
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December until Mayf in the average eourse of aeasons, scarcely a 
shovretiiof rain falls, so that from the time growth is first arrested by 
the frost untjl its renewal by the rains, vegetation on these dry banks 
is in a state of extreme torpor, giving them an arid, sterile and alto¬ 
gether most uninviting appearance. Were there command of water, 
its application as an artificial substitute for spring rains, so soon as 
the frosts were over, would in the course of a fortnight, so far as look 
was concerned, change winter into summer. The growth of the 
trees and shrubs with which they are now planted would besides be 
so much expedited as in the course of a year or two to preserve 
their verdure, by protecting them from the frost, and shading theq|^ 
from the scorching of the uncloifted sun at that season. The flower 
beds on these slopes present an equally sorry appearance at that 
season, and from the same cause, drought—and until that can be 
obviated by artifidal means, frequenters of these .gardens must be 
contented to foi^o much of the pleasure the inspection of a gaily 
decked garden is so well fitted to impart. 

Thus then the course of the seasons—the steep slope, and the 
want of the means of irrigation, all combine to prolong the wintry 
appearance of the garden long after the warmth and beauty of the 
weather have led persons fond of gardens and flowers, but who do not 
take these things into consideration, to expect to find it clothed with 
its most gay attire. This circumstance, thus easily accounted for, 
though notso easily remedied, has, 1 have little doubt, mainly contri¬ 
buted to the unfavorable reports which have gone abroad regarding it, 
and called for this examination of the grounds on which they rest. 

It now only remmns for me, in conclusion, to express mjteconvic- 
(ion, that the obstacles above mentioned may all, to a greater or less 
extent, be obviated by the skilful application of means, under the 
judicious guidance and energy hitherto brought to bear on the work 
by the present gardener, and therefore have no hesitation in recom¬ 
mending to the most favorable consideration of the Committee the 
propriety of its earnestly soliciting from the Honorable Court an 
extension of Ms tenure of office to enable him to bring to mMurity 
the phras now in progress. This 1 would ask, not as a fhvor to Mr. 
Mclvsf, however well desemed, but as a booh to b4 eonibrred on 
Bertieultural sdence in India. 
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Trusting that the importance of the subjeo^rill exraue the length 
to which these remarks hare ext«ided. * 

i remain, dear Sir, &c!, 

KoBi^T Wight. 

To Major, f. Minchin, Secretary, 

Ootacamund Horticultural Garden. 


BRIEF HINTS FOR THE CULTVRE IN INDIA, OF FRUIT TREES, 

AND THE REARING OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

j, Apples, pears, plums, peaches, and nectarines, cannot be suc&ss- 
fully cultivated on the plains, buflrill succeed in localities elevated 
from three to live thousand feet above the level of the sea; in such 
localities, prefer the standard tree to the espalier, but when the ele¬ 
vation exceeds 6,000 feet, the espalier is best suited to ripen the fruit. 

Soil, situation and planting. —^The above trees succeed best in a 
deep rich loam, on a rocky bottom or subsoil, not retentive of mois¬ 
ture, and in situations shaded from the rising sun by hills, banks, 
or even trees (if at a good distance). In localities where the'mon- 
soon rains are heavy, prefer planting on hillocks of earth, raised 
above the surface, and avoid the practice of planting in pits, except 
the climate be generally dry, and the subsoil gravel, or resting on 
rock. 

Pruning. —^The object of pruning is to admit light and^r among 
the branches, to preserve the fruit-bearing parts, and the symmetry 
of the head, by causing it to spread equally, and to remove such 
branchyi as are diseased. In pruning, the parts to be taken away 
must be carefully separated by a clean smooth cut, close to the 
branch from which they are removed. 

Grafe Vine. —^There are varidles of this valuable fruit suited to 
almost every climate of India, from the hottest parts of the plains, 
to the temperate regions of the mountains. 

SoU, planting and training. —The soil best suited to the vine, is 
a compost of the following in equal parts; (well mixed together bat 
not much broken) ehnnam, rubbish, crushed bones, scrapings of 
roads, brown 4urfy loam (as full of grass fibre as can be procured), 
and stable dung; the loam should be laid up in a long narrow heap 
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for about 6 or 6 moAis before being used, so that the fibre it con¬ 
tains thoroughly decayetf; on the plains, and all level situations, 
to prevent the vine borders being flooded during the monsoon, it is 
necessary to raise them above the surface, %hich is easily done by 
rough brick whlls, the back wall (to which a trellis work should be 
attached, sloping about SO degrees from the wall to train the vines 
on) 4 feet high, and the front one about 3 feet, the width between 
the walls 12 feet, and the length according to the number of vines 
to be planted, the ground should slope gently from t^e back to the 
front wall, which ought to be in the pigeon-hole manner, to allow of 
the drainage water to escape; the entire space between the two walls 
should be covered over 1 foot thiftk with rough stones at the bottom, 
and small ones towards the top, then cover the stones with a thin 
turf, the grassy side down, to prevent the earth mixifig with them, 
then fill up the space between the walls with tl^ compost above 
described. On the top of this near the back wall that supports the 
trellis work, the vines should be planted 7 feet apart, and the young 
plant cut down to within 3 buds (or eyes) of the ground, these 
three buds will theu begin to grow; as soon as they are long 
enough, select the two best, and train them horizontally along the 
lowest rail of the trellis, and when each shoot has extended 3 feet, 
turn them up the lattice work in a perpendicular direction for 3 or 
4 feet or more, according to their strength, then the top must be 
pinched o£^ and all side branches that may be produced must also 
be pinched off above the first leaf. 

In the dry weather,, when the leaves fall, each shoot R cut off 
where it was turned upwards; when the plant begins to grow again, 
all the buds along the horizontal part will make shoots; select from 
these 7 shoots, one at the extremity, a second a foot from that, and 
a third a foot from the second, tUe fourth in the centre, or where it 
was first headed down, and three on the other horizontal branch; 
these should be trained perpendicularly till they reach the top of the 
trellis, which may be 7 or 8 feet high, they should then be stopped 
by pinching off the top, aud treating all lateral or side shoots 
that is produced as before directed. 

When the leaves fall the 34 year, eafih alternate short is cut down 
to within 2 eyes of the horizontal stem, and the others left 5 ori> 

» 
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feet long to produce fruit; when they begin Ifc grow again, the best 
shoot is selected from those that had been cut down to trjp eyes, 
and trained up to the top of the trellis, and treated in e,very respect 
as before. 

The next year, when the leaves fall, they are cut down to about 
IS inches linger the top of the trellis, and those that had produced 
fruit are cut down to within two eyes of the horizontal stem, and 
so on, for any number of years. 

Fkj.—L ilQs the Fine there are varieties of the % suited to almost 
every climate of India. 

Soil, 'planting, pruning and training .—The fig requires a'light 
rich soil, thoroughly drained, and*on that account should always be 
planted on hillocks 10 feet apart, the bottoms filled with stones and 
the soil laitf over them. The fig requires no pruning, further 
than is necessary to keep it in shape, and to remove all suckers by 
cutting them clean off where they are produced; when the tree grows 
too luxuriant, it should be trained horizontally on espalier rails, 
which will induce it to produce fruit, but generally it succeeds best 
ns a standard. 

Remarks. —All fruit trees require to be abundantly supplied 
with water, os soon as the first leaves begin to expand, and until the 
fruit sets; when the fruit begins to color, water should be given 
sparingly, and when it is nearly ripe, withheld altogether. The vine 
grape (and some others) will not set fru’t, if the weather is wet at 
the time of flowering, therefore if the vine naturally come into flower 
in wet leather, the time*of flowering must either be retarded by 
thatching the border with straw, so as to prevent the water getting 
to the roots, and thus causing vegetation, or accelerating growth by 
watering, so that they may come into flower and set their fruit before 
the rains. All soils should be mixed when in a dry state, and the 
trees planted when the weather is cloudy and wet. 

Rearing of Seeds. 

Soil and preparation of .—Prefer a light sandy soil, free from 
salts, thorouglily drained, and well enriched with stable manure, 
which shouM be soaked in*R pit of jvater for at least a month pre- 
tious to being used, to destroy the grubs, and larva of insects. 
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Time of Sowing .—most localities sow early in December, ex¬ 
cept m such as the north-east monsoon rains fall heavy in that 
mouth, in which case it is best to wait till the heaviest of the rains 
are over; in a few places July and August are the mouths best 
suited for sowing. 

Sowing .—Prepare seeds for sowing, by soaking such' as the acacia 
tribe in boiling water for a few hours. Peas, beans, beet, and other 
large vegetable seeds in cold water for or 6 hour^ and sow imme¬ 
diately after; carrots, turnips, parsnips, &c., shoul;^ be sown in 
drills 20 inches or 2 feet apart, when they are to remain, all the 
cabbhge and lettuce tribes, &c., in seed beds, and transplanted when 
about 2 inches high. 

Seeds when sown are covered with soil in proportion to their size, 
beans and peas from 1^ to 2 inches, cabbage, &c ^ of an inch, 
small flower seeds are covered with a thin coat of ,,sand. To keep 
the beds moist and shaded as soon as the seeds are sown, lay all 
over thin branches of trees having small leaves. 

Watering .—^Water sparingly with a watering pot for the first 5 
or 6 days after sowing, tank water to be used if procurable in 
preference to that from wells; flooding the soil by running water 
over it should be avoided. 

OOTACAMUNO : W. G. McIvor, 

Ath May, 1853. Superintendent, Ilortl. Gardens. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the British Association to consider 
the probable effects in an economical and physical point of view of the 
destruction of Tropical Forests. By Da. Hvoii Cleohosm, Madras 
Medical Establishment; Professor FoaaES Royle, King's College, Lon¬ 
don ; Captain R JDaihd Smith, Bengal Engineers; Captain R. Stba- 
CBCT, Bengal Engineers. 

As preliminary to the Report which your Committee has now the honour 
to submit, we liave to make the following remarks. The great extent of the 
subject proscribed to us, involving as it would have done, if completed in its 
integrity, the collection of materials from every tropical region on the sur¬ 
face of the globe, would have involved an i^ount of labour which we had 
neither the time nor the means'of devoting to the subject; "Three of our 
mrabers had special duties reqeured from them, which did not admit of 
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1>oing in any way postponed,* and it has boon consequently on the fourth 
(Dr. Hugh Ctoghorn) tiiat almost the entire' labour has devolved of coUeet- 
ing and digesting the materials now laid before you t 

The personal relations of the whole of the members of your Committee 
with the Tropical Itegions of Dritish India, naturally suggested to them the 
propriety of limiting their re.searches to that field wherein they liad them¬ 
selves been employed, and with the circumstances of which they were not 
only best acquainted, but had also the best means of filling in any imperfec¬ 
tions which might exist in their knowledge. The subsequent report has 
accordingly reference solely to the Forest Question as applied to India, 
and we have endeavoured to eolicct ail such inforniatiou as would il¬ 
lustrate the physical and economical eti'ects of the dc.structiou of tli^ na¬ 
tural woods, which in that, as in other countries, are of such admitted 
importance. 

In reference to the physical effects of the removal of forests, wo found 
considcrablo vaHety of opinions. There is, it must in fact bo admitted, a 
deficiency of exact or experimental information on the subject. Observations 
of a precise, character on climate in countries once covered by forests but 
now cleared, do not to our knowledge exist, and the evidence with which we 
have to deal is a kind of evidence which admits of considorablo variety of 
interpretation. Of such evidence wo have c.xhibitcd a number of examples, 
and the general conclusions which appear to bo warranted by these may be 
)>erhii]>s best given in the following words of Humboldt, the most eminent 
authority who has discussed tho question :— 

‘‘ liy felling trees which rover tho tops and sides of mountams, men in 
every climate prepare at once two calamities for future generations—the 

want of fuel, and the scarcity of water.Plants cxiiale fluid from Uicir 

leaves, in the first place, for their own bene t. Hut various important 
secondary effects follow from this process. One of theso is maintaining a 
suitable portion of humidity in the air. Not only do they attract and con¬ 
dense the moisturo suspended in tho air, and borne by tho wind over the 
earth’s surface, which, falling from their leavos, keeps the ground below 
moist and cool; but they can, by means of their roots, pump it up from a 
very considerable depth, and, raising it into the atmosphere, diffuse it over 
the face of tho country. Trees, by tho transpiration from their loaves,* 
surround themselves with an atmosphere, constantly cold and moist. They 
also shelter the soil from tho direct action of the sun, and thus prevent 

* Professor Roylo hsS Occu ciiarossed with the Exhibition and his other duties. Capt. Baird 
Smith has been employed on duty abroad, and Capt. Strachey was digesting bis own Uima- 
layan researches for the press. 

t In drawing up tho Heport, it was necessary to alter and compress the language of the 
original document^; but care has been taken to givtsthe opinions of the authors as nearly lu 
Ih^r own words as iiossibic.—11. C. 

U 
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evaporation of the water fomished by nine.*’ In thii way, aa llamboldt 
states, tho forests contribute to the copionsness of streams. 

The (jnestion as between the maintenaneo and removal of forests appears 
to us to be a question of compensations. Wherever the progress of popu¬ 
lation requires that eveiy portion of the soil bo made to yield its quota of 
human food, there the destruction of forests is to be desired^ and the disad¬ 
vantages to which want of wood for social and generiU purposes may lead 
must be compensated for, as they doubtless will be, by th»ing<^uity which 
is bom of necessity. But there are localities in nearly all countries to 
which the tide of population can never flow, but where tho forests can 
flourish, and where it ought to be maintained. tTo tropical countries, the 
pres<pwation of the springs which feed the rivers, on which the fertility of the 
land and the prosperity of the people are so essentially dependent, is of Uie 
greatest importance. Those springs rise in tho mountain regions where 
forests prevail, anft it is to such regions that a protective agency should be 
extended, for there can bo but little doubt that the entire removal of wood 
leads to the diminution of water. In a single sentence, wo would say that 
where human exigences, whether for subsistence or forliealth, require the 
destruction of forests, let them be destroyed : but where neither life nor 
health is concerned, then let a wise system of preservation be introduced 
and acted upon. 

The planting of such trees as are desirable from the fruit which they 
afford, or grateful from the shade which tliey yield, is an act which has been 
hold jn hig^ esteem in eastern countries, especially India, from very early 
times. The eastern appreciation of the luxury of shade led to the banks of 
the canals, constructed by the Mahommedan emperors, being planted, and 
the waysides of the imperial roads being lined with trees of various kinds; 
in the Bnnnnd of the Emperor Akbar, it is directed," that on both sides of 
the canal down to Hissar, trees of every description both for shade and blossom, 
be planted so as to make it like the canal under the tree in Paradise ; and 
that, the sweet flavour of the rare fruits may reach the mouth of everyone, 
and that from those luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers calling them 
to rest in the cities where their every want will be supplied.”* 

But the planting of trees for timber seems to have been neglected there, as 
*it has been in most other countries, until modem times. This is no doubt 
owing to self-sown forests being more than sufficient to supply all the wants 
of man in the earlier stotes of society. As population and eivilusation are 
advanced, such fbrests are looked upon rather as impedin^nts to agriculture, 
than as sources of wealth, and tho means of removing trees are more thought 
of than the readiest modes of propagation, or how they should be treated so 
as to produce the best timber in the shortest time, and in the fullest 


* OaieuUa fisvinc, No. tl. 
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quantity that the ground ia eai>able of bearing, and so managed that it may 
yield some profit even while the timber is growing.* 

British India is so extensive an empire, so diversified in soil and climate, 
as well as in natural and agrieultiiral products, that it is irapbssible to pre¬ 
dicate anytliing respecting it generally; that which is descriptive of one 
part, is not necessarily applicable to ancthor. Thus some parts are covered 
with primaeval forests, as the mountaiuous coasts of Oanaraand Malabar, the 
country surrounding the Neilgherries, the Tenasserim Provinces, much of 
Central India, the base of the Hiraalayau Mountains from Assam up to the 
banks of the Ganges, as it issues from the bills, and beyond it; while other 
parts are not only bare trees, but oven of vegetation of any kind, as the 
deserts which run parallel with the Indus, and stretch more or less into the 
interior of India. The North-western Provinces, as well as many parts of 
the Peninsula of Indio, are generally bare of timber-trees, as are also tho 
highly cultivated Southern Provinces of Bengal. But in most parts of India 
clumps of trees may Im seen by the traveller in every direction in which he 
can look. This is owing to the Indian practice of embowering every village 
in a clump or tojft of trees, generally of the Mango, but frequently the 
Bur, Poopul, Tamarind, &c.,arc found, some yielding fruit, others grateful for 
their shade, and some yielding fodder for elephants and camels. In the 
neighbourhood of every village also may be seen tracts of jungle, more or 
less extensive, which by some are accounted so much 'd'aste land. They are 
often composed of long grass, or of low shrubs, as the Bhdk and wild Jujube, 
with a few trees intermixed, as the Babool and Seriss. These tracts, though 
disfiguring the rich appearance of a cultivated country, are far from useless, 
as they form tho only pastures which the natives possess for their cattle, as 
well os their whole source of supply for firewood, and whatever timber 
may be required for the building of their huts or the making of their agri- 
eultural implements. 

Prom the ntimlror. and extent of the forests and jungles of India, it might 
he inferred that timber was abundant in all parts, not only for home con¬ 
sumption, but tliat a supply might bo obtained for foreign commerce ; this is 
far from being the cose. Though forest lands are extensive, their contents 
in accessible situations are not of a nature, or sufiiciontly abundant, to 
supply oven the ordinary demands. In India, as in, other long inhabited 
and early civilized countries, the parts best adapted for agricultural purposes 
liavo long been cleared of jungle. The forests lying nearest to the inha¬ 
bited tracts were first stript of their timber, and as no precautions have been 
taken to replace tho old trees, a gradual diminution hag been obsarvod in the 
supply of timber, which has consequently increased in price (as may bo seen 

• The sulistaneomf the sbore and foilowing paragjaphs is extracted from a valuable MS. 
IlejgMft of Dr, Royle on the silvautages of inciessed planting in cratoin districts of India. 
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in the GoTBRiment eontraota for buil^ngr, and the Commisaamt outlay for 
firewood), not aolely from actual deficiency, but becauae timber ia only ob¬ 
tainable from lesa acceaaible aituationa, with oonaiderable increaae of labour 
and expenao. ' 

As the principal citiea, where the greatest demand for timber exiata are in 
the centre of culfivated tracts, so are they neoeasarily remote from the foreata 
from which they require wood, either for the construction of houses and 
machinery for ship-building, or other purposes. Hence a commerce in 
timber has long been established in India. Calcutta and the cities situated 
on the Ganges are supplied with timber grown in the forests which skirt the 
foot of the Himalayan Mountains, from Assam t^tbo banka of the Jumna. 
These supplies are floated on rafts down the numerous feeders of the Ganges, 
whicfi forms the great artery of the plains of India. But this is not suffi¬ 
cient for the consumption of Calcutta, as considerable quantities are im¬ 
ported from the Burman Empire. In the same way there is an insufficient 
supply for the Madras Presidency, which is made up by importing timber 
from Ceylon. 

Bombay has long been celebrated for the building of sh5>s with teak-wood, 
supplied from the forests of Malabar and Canara, whence timber seems al¬ 
ways to hare been exported even to Arabia and Persia. 

Looking at the extent of India, and reading of its interminable jungles, it 
may seem a work of supererogation to talk of the deficiency of timber, or of 
the necessity of protecting its forests. Timber to l>e valuable must be of the 
proper kind, of the proper age, and at proper distances, that is, inaccessible 
situations.- As might have been expected, from continual drains being made 
on these forests, without adequate measures having been adopted to keep up 
the supply, a continued and increasing deficiency has been experienced in 
all parts of India, which has frequently attracted the attention of the Indian 
and Home Governments, so that in the Bombay Presidency numerous reports 
have been made on the state of the teak forests, and measures adopted for their 
improvement, without as yet much benefit. 

In the Madras Presidency steps have at different times been taken to 
encourage planting, as in the time of Dr. Anderson ; and lately we luive soon 
the Madras-Ghivemment applying annually to Bengal for the seeds of Saul 
and Sissoo, for plantin_g in Madras. These have been very successfully intro- 
duced and aeclinuted in the territories of Mysore and other southern pro¬ 
vinces. In a letter from Capt. Onslow to Dr. Cleghom, dated Shemogab, 
21st July, 1847, that intelUg^nt officer writes in referen(^ to a plantation on 
the banks vf the Toombudra,—" I have never seen any vegetation so won¬ 
derful as that of the Sissoo: last year’s seedlings are almost too large to 
transplant. .It would be a pity to allow the monsoon to pass over without 
putting in more seed.” ,The b^ogany (Smtltnia Mahogani), a tree of 
great value and beauty, has been introduced successfully into the Calcuij^ 
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Botanic Gardens, and a few specimens are thHving at Madras and'in Mysore, 
giving promise of its being nearly equal to tbe finest varieties from the Hon¬ 
duras. Specimens of furniture prepwed by Dr. WoUich from trees grown 
at Calcutta are now in the museum at the India House. * 

Dr. Wallich was despatched in 1825 to the Upper Provinces, in order 
to inquire into and watch over the extensive forests of £he empire, which 
were found to be undergoing most wasteful and rapid decay. Three MS. 
volumes of reports and proceedings, with two original maps of the route 
taken by Dr. Wallioh suid Captain SatchwoU, were placed by the Supreme 
Government with the Agricultural and Horticnltural Society “/or informal 
tion and deposit.” These volumes contain the labours of a body of public 
officers, which, under the denomination of “ The Plavt atioit Committee,” 
originated under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings and con¬ 
tinued in existence six years. The records of its proceedings, as contained 
in these volumes, extend over 1070 pages of manuscript. They contain much 
and most valuable, indeed generally unknown information, bearing on the 
groat practical measure- of forest cultivation, the Sissoo localities in par¬ 
ticular ; and ever^ effort should be made to rescue this information from 
oblivion. The late Dr. Spry> Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society, was desired to undertake tlie examination of these records, 
and favour the Society with a report upon their contents. He devoted much 
time to this duty, and reported in July, 1841, that the really valuable part of 
those papera might be condensed into a small-sized volume of about 250 pages. 
The work of condensation, that is the compilation, so as to avoid the official 
forms ill which the information is introduced, that the matter may bo brought 
into a continuous form, will necessarily be great and require that some 
specific allowance be made for its performance. The carrying out of this 
proposal was committed to Dr. Spry, and ha^ his life been prolonged, would 
have been executed by him. We regret that tue fulfilment of his intentions 
lias not devolved upon any of his friends, considering the importance of 
giving publicity to such valuable information, and we still think the matter 
deserving of recommendation to Government. Dr. Wallich has borne testi¬ 
mony to the value of the information, and stated that if the undertaking bo 
sanctioned, he would be most happy and willing to give his valuable assist- 
anoe in the work of publication. • 

“The reports of Dr. Wallich are particularly valuable respecting tho 
natural forests, both of those within tho British territories in India, and also 
those of the neighbouring powers. In his visit to the Turai, or low and 
moist focest-land skirting the base of the Himalayas, he pwtic^^larly recom¬ 
mends a vast extent of forest-land in Oude, situated on the east side of the 
Kowreala river, as holding out tbe prospect of veiy valuable supplies, pro¬ 
vided that means ura adopted for preventing wanton destruction, and of 
ejlowing the young plants to grow up and supply the place of thoM which 
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are eat down. Among the forests in onr own provinces. Dr. Wailieh adverts 
particularly to those occupying the Islands of the (^gra, commonly called 
Chaadnee Choke. He represents them as extremely important, and in every 
way deserving of being preserved for the exclusive use of the Government, and 
eBpc<;ially of being emancipated from the destructive depredations which are 
annually committed. The Sissoo and 8aal forests of the Deyra Boon are 
also recommended to be preserved for the use of the service, though from 
these the facility of transportation is represented as not equal to that from 
tho other quarters previously mentioned. But they are nevertheless as im¬ 
portant for the stations in the north-west of India as tho forests of Onde 
and Gorukpore are for those in the south. As considerable deficiencies of 
timber, at least of those kinds usually employed, such as Saul and Sissoo, 
besides Bamboos, had been experienced, and as tho deficiency every day in¬ 
creased, Dr. Wallich was induced to recommend that Government should 
interfere in the management of the forests ; for the natives, from their ex¬ 
tremely injudicious mode of felling forests, cut and carry away all that arc 
oaqily accessible, both young and old plants, without planting any thing new 
in their place, or encouraging the growth of tho young sCbdlings. Another 
great defect in the native mode of managing timber, is their total neglect of 
any regular system of seasoningtimber ever being seasoned by them 
at all, depends upon the proprietor not having been able to sell it.”~ifoyfs’s 
Prod. Ronovrcea of India, p. 189. 

The glory of tho Malabar and Tenasserim forests is their teak, tho vast 
importance of which is becoming daily more known and appreciated; the 
timber indeed has been long prized. Bontius described the tree under the 
name of Quereus Jndiea, though except as regards the timber, it has no re¬ 
semblance to the Oak. Uhtede has given an accurate representation of 
Tectona grandis, and refers to the teak forests of Malabar in these terms 
(Hort. Malab., iv. t. 27):—“ CrMcit ubique in Malabar, at pnesertim in pro- 
vincia Calicolan (Calicut) ubi integral sylvm ingontium harum arborum, 
reperiuntur.* * * Ugnum vero hujns arboiis qucrcino ligno baud absimilo, 
operi fabrili accommodum, atque nanpig^s ad navium fabricam in usu est; 
sed in aquis (pnesertim dulsibus) teredini facile obnoxium.” 

It will be shown that these large forests, supplying the finest sort of teak, 
had fallen long ago into a deplorable state, both old and young trees having 
been indiscriminately eat down, without regard to future supply. 

‘‘This work of destruction,” according to John Edye, Esq., (A*. 8oc. 
Journ. ii.), “ is conducted by a company of Parsee merchants, who take a cer¬ 
tain number pf the natives from Mangtdore at the proper season for felling, 
and, without oonsidoration for the future, cut all sorts of poon-spars, saplings 
as well os large trees, to the great iiyuiy of the forests. There were hun¬ 
dreds of small spars from five to nine inches diameter, and thirty-five to 
seventy-five feet long, setually decaying on the beach at Mangsdore at t^p 
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time I was there ; from which cireamstance in the course of a fowryears these 
Taluable forests most be exhausted. Hie whole of this trade is in the hands 
of a combined party of these people, .who never fiul to take advantage of any 
particular demand that may occur.” > 

In Wight’s * Illustrations,’ vol. ii., just received, he remarks,—" The tim¬ 
ber of the Tectona grandia is about the most highly esteeifted iu India, that 
of nearly all otker trees is spoken of as jungle-wood and inferior. Time does 
not now permit, otherwise some remarks might have been offered on the 
subject of the preservation of the teak forests, and the recent fearful waste 
and destruction of that valuable, 1 had almost said invaluable, tree in all our 
teak forests, without a single step being taken either to keep up the stock 
or preserve young trees from the ruthless hands of contractors and others 
licensed to cut teak timber. Measures are now, I believe, in progress to 
arrest the ruinous destruction that has for some years been going on, and it 
is hoped that the Directors will succeed in their object; otherwise the stock 
in hand will soon be exhausted.” 

The following extract is from a private letter of Dr. Mac&rlane, ^e 
Zillah Surgeon, Mbngalore ;— 

" For the Canara forests, I can testify from personal observation as late 
as December, 1S49, that Ckiomree elcaring was being carried on to a most 
destructive extent iu those tracts surrounding the falls of Gair-soopah. As 
far os 1 could get any information on the subject from Lieut. Walker of the 
Engineers, who is employed in the district of Canara, and with whom 1 
visited an extensive Coomree inolosure near the Oeva-munny Ghaut, no 
check seems to be exercised over the forest population iu this respect. 
Lieut. Walker’s description to me was, that the jungle people ringed the 
trees to kill the large ones, took the branches and made a fence against wild 
animals, burnt as much as they could, and tb'^n took one or two crops of 
millet (or ragee) out of the soil, going over to another tract and repeating 
the same practice. All around in that primaeval forest, thousands of acres 
were, or had been, evidently under Coomrae, the largo timber-trees de¬ 
stroyed, the spaces left blank in the forest, and in all these Coomree spaces 
that had again been loft to nature, 1 could not help remarking that wild 
plantains invariably sprang up in myriads,” 

The extensive forests of teak mentioned by Buchanan in his ‘ Journey 
through Mysore in 1800,’ have well nigh disappeared, as will be seen by the 
details in the following Report 

" Nttggur Division, Superintendent’s Office, Shemonga, 
6th May, 1847. , 

" To the Secretary to the Commissioner of the Government of the 
Territories of the B^jah of Mysore. 

" Sir,—In connection with the subject ft ray letter of the 11th March 
but, there is another, unquestionably of great importance, now occupying the 
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attention of tlie Oovcmmont of India, and which 1 am confident will at once 
engage the attention of the Ckimmissiouer,—1 allude to the conservation of 
the forests as regards timber, the value of which might with care and atten¬ 
tion be made very important in Nuggur. From want of these, nearly all tho 
fine teak and other timber which once fiourished on the banks of the Toonga 
and llhudra riv6rs have disappeared, and the Uoveruniout has derived but 
very little benefit from it. 

“ 2. Vast quantities of various kinds of timber are yearly carried down the 
Toongabhadra river to the open country, by people who pay a small sum to 
the farmer of the forests for tho privilege of catting it. In tho -months of 
August and September these people take down hundreds of floats made of 
bamboos loaded with timber. Teak, black-wood, and ebony are forbid to 
be cut; but I am well assured that these prohibited timbers are taken away 
in great quantities every year ; we have'no moans whatever of preventing it. 

“ 3. The forests are rented yearly to the highest bidder ; the renters, hold¬ 
ing their farms for a year only, have no interest in preserving the forests ; on 
t^contrary, their interests are best served by their destruction. They make 
their profits by taxing the timber-cutters and Coomri cultivators; therefore 
the more jungle there is cut, the greater are their profits. Tho consequence 
of this indiscriminate cutting is the totid disappearance of teak in localities 
where it formerly abounded, especially in the vicinity of the river Toonga. 
Buchanan in his ‘ Journey,’ says at vol. iii., p. 287, ‘ Here (i.s. between Tecr- 
thully and Mandagudda in the Cowledroog Talook), were many fine teak 
trees, more indeed than I have ever seen in any one place. They might lie 
of value could they be floated down the Toonga to the Krishna, and so to 
the sea.’ This is after he bad seen the Soonda and other fine forests in Canara. 
'When at the same place in February last 1 saw no teak, and 1 saw none the 
whole length of the river os far as Mundagudda. 

“ 4. There is some teak remaining in the forests near Mundagudda about 
twenty miles from this, but it is fast disappearing, and in a few years there 
will be none within tho reach of the river. Teak is oecasionally cut on 
account of Government, brought to Bhemoga, and sold ; but it does not bring 
a good price. The average amount of sale for the last five years is Com¬ 
pany’s rupees 161-6, as is shown in the accompanying statement, which 
exhibits also the average of each item of revenue, the produce of the forests 
for the same time, and a total average of Canteroy pags. IjlGS-.?, or Com¬ 
pany’s rupees 3,397-4-2 annually. 

“5. This is all the revenue that themagnificentforestsof Nuggar are made 
to yield by Jhe present system, which is fraught with mischief. There is no 
preservation of the timber that stands, nor encouragement of the growth of 
young trees; and at the present rate of destruction there can be no doubt 
that in a few years there will be po valuable timber left in places from which 
it con be carried away. 
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" C. Rnt this is by no moans the only evil: Coomri cultivation it mischiev¬ 
ous in various ways. The following are some of the most prominent objec¬ 
tions to it. It causes the most rapid destruction of the forests, which, it is 
a well-ascertained fact, lessens' the quantity of rain and moisthre, and must 
thus, in the course of no very long time, seriously affect the cultivation and 
prosperity of the country. The cultivation of the Mnlnaad* is solely de¬ 
pendent on rain (there being no irrigation,) and requires abundance of it. 
The people of tlic Mulnaad begin already to remark that there is a diminu¬ 
tion of rain : and I think it highly probable that it is attributable to the vast 
rxtuut of Coomri clearings all over the country, but especially along the crest 
of the (ihauts. Looking over Canara, immense tracts of Coomri are to be 
seen os far us the eye can roach. Some weeks ago 1 went down the new 
Ghaut leading from Himuaur, above the Ghauts, to Colloor in Canara, and 
was much struck with the immense extent of Coomri. 1 saw tons of thou¬ 
sands of acres cleared on the hills, Tho new pass is six miles long, and is en¬ 
tirely through clearing, where not a single forost-treo is left standing. In these 
clearings, the primatval forest, with all its beautiful timber and valuable pro¬ 
ductions, ha.s giveif place to a thick scrub of noxious weeds and brambles, 
containing nothing useful. It may bo supposed that clearing the forest would 
make the, country more healthy, and so it would if the clearing were more 
permanent ; but tho forest is now destroyed only to be replaced by a thick 
jungle of rank vegetation, still more unhealthy tlian tho forest, which being 
open below, admits of circulation of air; but tho scrub is a dense mass of 
vegetation, and from bottom to top it is about twenty feet liigh. But however 
this may be, I think it is a question worthy of serious attention, whether the 
)>rrscnt unlimited destruction of the forest shall be allowed to continue, risk¬ 
ing the diminution of rain, the effect of which would extend over the whole 
of the southern part of the peninsula, and perhr. s occasion most disastrous 
consequences. 

" 7. More inland, Coomroe cultivation is destructive of much sandal-wood. 
There is now a case under inquiry in the Shikarpoor Talook, in which eighty 
trees have boon destroyed. The average value of a sandal-wood tree is from 
five to fifteen rupees. In the coffee districts this system is voiy objcetionablo. 
Coii'co will not grow in a Coomri clearing, tho soil having been oxhaustod. 
and the fires in tho ncighbonrliood of plantations endanger it. Tho Coomri 
cutters would be much better employed in the plantations. Upon a repre¬ 
sentation of theso objections, 1 forbid Coomri in the Chickmoogloor Talook 
some months ago. 

“8. This cultivation has great attraction to tho lower classes oficultivators 
and labourers ; it leads numbers from the cultivation of the berizlands, and 
thus directly injures tho revenue, and produces in those who take to it law¬ 
less and vogabdbd habits. Along the Ghauts the Coomri cultivators, when 
not engaged in their cultivation, employ themselves in smuggling, which tho 

• I. c. Ksln.Country, 
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Hearings and their knowledge of the country greatly faeilitato. In the Mnl- 
naad a trifling rent is paid to the forest-renter. In tlic open Talooks a low- 
rent is paid directly to Govemnient. In cither ease tlio payment of it is often 
evaded by thow who have clearings in remote and inaencssihle parts, where 
they arc not easily discovered, llie cnltivation is of the rudest and simplest 
mode. The trees are felled in January and February, and allowed to remain 
in the ground till the next season, when they are burnt. The earth i.s not 
turned at all, and the seed, ragee, castor-oil, or dliidl,* thrown brnad-rast 
upon the ashes among the stumps. The. cr..p.s thus pni.lnri'd are always 
abundant. Formerly i he practice was to tak< . ..ly one crot>. and Ic.ave the 
clearing, which allowed thostumi'- to hoot nit again, and the .■-ame .spot 
woultl bear cultivation again aflci I'rom twelve to twenl_. years, IJut of le* 
the practice of repeating the process the second \ oar h g. wii up. 'I'lu. 
same clearing will hear cultivation again after from two'vo to twenty year-- : 
w-hen it has boon cultivated for only one season the .stumi>,s of the tiee.s »hoot 
out again if only once cut and burnt; but if this is done a second year, tliey 
perish, root and hranch, and the spot is ever after prudiietivo of nothing l.ut 
scrub. Ttic soil has^ boon totally e.xliaustcd, and ; rodiice iiothiog but 
weeds. It is proba’’'- this practice, which did nut uirmer' t, that ha.-- 
caused .such extensive destruction of the fun-.st. 

“b. Coomri cultivation l.s therefore directl; injorinu.s to tlo;'-evenuc ; it 
has a demoralizing effect upon a guat number oi , opli-, and is in -11 respeet- 
ohjcetionahlc, except under me circurasiancci- explained in the following 
p T.igr.aph. The renting system is unproductive of rev nu- j. :-.il tie true 
of the forests ; 1 am therefore of opinion th.at it o glit to he aholishod, 
the forests should be ko]>t in the hands o. (lovernin. it and preserved, 
that Coomri should bo altogether forbidden, except under strict supervi 
and tlie orders of the superintendent. 

“ 10. There are some parts of the count-y where oloariiig the jungle migot 
be done with great advantage in many ways, a'hcre are extensive range.> -f 
jungle composed of bamboo and stunted ncos, wtticli arc quite unproductive 
and the clearing of which I would encourage. The , -iplc might be tato' 
to clear and cultivate i land in a way whicli would not be. de-stni. 
its pow’crs. There are immense ranges of this kind of jungle betwe 
nioogloor and Uelalryandroog, and in the Liickwolly Talouk, to the we ' 
the llababooden Hills, wliich produce nothin!, whatever, and arc very 
healthy. In other parts, more to the oast, there are similar jungles, wniHi 
produce sandal-wood. In these, Coomri could be allowed, care being t- ken 
of the sanddl-wood. It is along the Ghauts where I think Coomri is particu¬ 
larly objectionable ; there the forests are composed of fine timber-trees, liold 
many valuable productions, and are perfectly healthy; and it is there where 
the formation of rain would be most affected by clearing the forest. 


Uleuiiue coraeana, Aieiffuc CtmmuuU and Cvjanw indicut. 
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Ijteport on tfie deitlructioH of Tropical Forests. 

“ JI. I'o bring out tho value of the forests, not only Bhoald that i#luel« ozists 
1)0 pro,served, but considering the vast importance of its timber, teak should 
be planted, as is done in other parts of India. Hearing of the successful 
jdaiitiiig of teak in Malabar, I applied to Mr. tJonolly, the cdlloctor, for in¬ 
formation, and he li ks boon kind enough to send me a memorandum of his 
niothod of planting, whii'h lie tells me is must successful; X am confident that 
the same eould be done in many parts of Nuggur, in the most favourable 
position' 'ong the 1 ank.s of the Toonga and lihudra rivers, where teak grows 
spontaneonaly, uin’ where, frov the facility of transportation ntforded by the 
riv.T, it would beciine vi ry v;ihiablc. I annex a copy of tho memorandum I 

'.;!Vi .eoi\e ‘'’om iMr. t .iiiuliy. I have collected a quantity of teak-seeds, 

aini t i- eloru undcr'ak' t.i raise «eedling.-. here, wliich I porposo to 
phii.. a . xpecimei along tl 'inks of the Toonga, between Shemoga 
' , ." higndda, uli'-re formerly teak grew largo and abundantly. 

' . g .s!i(mld the eominlsoiouer sanction my proposal to ]iroservo the forests 
:U ) I'o -". plantati'iii). of teak, it will be necessary to keep up a small cstablish- 
i-.oi.... 1'. hjiK the follo\-ing would be sufiicient for the presentOne 

I'aro 0- ()■ nun!i’< per month, and twelve Carnattics onjl ruiiees. It is 

•h'-ii iloc ..ot only t" -.ml ' nng tives, but to facilitate the growth of tho 
.<ji(>iuainsiiis s.-. dling,-. bs < h..riiig away ob8truction.s. Hochanan remark.i on 
..li.- ' c < I. ■ ’111 ..iin |..i;‘!i!rraph that I have quoted above, ‘ I know of no 
sc; that w old i.i';.wci better for re.ariug a teak forest than the banks o*' 
to., Toonga, when -lo-.c to the river there is much u.Kccllcut soil, which is 
considered a- oseh s.s, .i- there are on the spot many line teak-trees. All that 
woubi he roquiied -v luK'. le to eradioato tho trees of less value, whieli J ‘vok 
upon as a neeessaiy stej) t” joje ire any considerable qnautity of teak in a 
well regulated government. This remark is perfectly applicable to tho loca¬ 
lity I have in view, which is twenty miles low - down the river than the 
pl..co he alluded to. * 

“ I have, Ac., 

(Signed) “ W. C. Oksi.ow^, SuponnUudeul. 

“ • 'The depredations of wood-eutters seem to have suffered no check until 
tile last year, and I fear the means taken are stili very insuflieicut to prevent 
iudi'erimiiiati! havoc. To give you some idea of the wasti of valuable aud 
ornai . uUl timber ill this country, I will just mention what 1 discovered at 
llyurnhad. I was in want of light-coloured wood for picture-frames, and 
.ipplied to tho regimental contractor: what was my surprise to find that 
eveiy third or fourth login his great store of firewood was most beautiful 
satin-wood of large size ! Only imagine tho victuals of a whole raiment, not 
to say of a large community, being cooked with satin-wood! Qn this fact 
hecumiug known, applicants for tho satin-wood became niimurous. 1 con¬ 
sider it nearly tqual to tho bird’s-eye iuaple*for omamoutal work. 

• “* CAi*'r. Hahvev, in lUeris.’” ■ 
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In the following extract of a letter from Dr. Wight to Dr. Clogliorii, 
dated Coimbatore, 3rd April, 1851, it is well observed,—“ As to the destruc¬ 
tion of forests, it appears to ino that there can be but one opinion on the 
subject, and that is, that it is most injurious to the welfare of any country, 
but especially of a tropical one, and ought upon no account to be tolerated, 
except whore the' ground they occupied can bo turned to bettor account, and 
even the entire denudation should be avoided. I am not yet prepared to 
admit that trees have the property of attracting rain-clouds, and thereby in¬ 
creasing the quantity of rain that falls ; but there can Iw no doubt that they 
increase the rctentiveness of the soil, and moreover keep it in an open 
absorbent state, so that in place of the rain running off a scorched and baked 
soil as fast as it falls to the earth, it is absorbed and gradually given out by 
springs. I am not prepared to go so far as to say, that forests, especially o.i 
high hills, have not the effect of attracting rain-clouds, but I am quite sure tluit 
if they, to ever so small an extent tiavc that property, the benetit is augmented 
a hundred-fold by their property of maintaining an open absorbent soil. 

** On this ground it is that 1 should like to see this country extensively 
planted, especi|lly on all the elevated lands, because Water absorbed in 
elevated grounds forms springs in the low ones : you truly say, that short¬ 
sighted folly has already dono much mischief, and the ryots have suffered 
to an immense amount. This i.s most true, but the difficulty is to put the 
saddle upon the right horse. Who has done the mischief t 

“ Within about fifty miles of the spot whence I write, a tract of country has 
been cleared ; the result is that the inhabitants are now so much di.strcssed 
for the want of water, that they contemplate leaving the country, their wells 
being all dry. On inquiry, it does not appear that the rains liiive fallen be¬ 
low the usual average, but notwithstanding, the country lias become so dry 
that wells no longer provide a sufficient supply of water. 

“ Majol^ Cotton, from whom 1 have the information, attributes it to the rain 
running off the baked soil as fast as it falls, in place of sinking into the earth 
and feeding springs. The subject is now attracting attention, and doubtless 
before long it will bo ascertained whether forest has '.he effect of augmenting 
the fall of rain, or whether it results from the increased capacity of the soil 
for moisture. If the former, it is to be hoped that extensive plantations will 
be had recourse to as a means of equalizing the monsoons; and if the latter, 
that it will bo adopted os a means of retaining the water that falls from the 
clouds.” 

Concerning the vast forests on the opposito side of the Bay of Bengal, tho 
principal observers, so far as we can learn, iiavo been Wallich, llolfcr 
Griffith, Blunden, Seppings, and O’Riley. 

Dr. Holier, who has written a Report on the Tonasseriro Provinces, speaks 
of tho Teak as furnishing one of tho greatest riches of the country, and being 
the foundation of all those improvements which have followed our acquifi- 
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tioii of it. He informs us that many trees perish by bad managonfent; that 
many trees which arc killed are not found subsequently fit for use ; that thoy 
are suffered to decay, and generate a host of insects, which attack good 
trees before they are seasoned, and that much timber is wantonly destroyed. 
" The same negligence of the natives which reigns throughout the country, 
with regard to wanton destruction of the forests by fire, eJttends equally to 
teak forests : and I saw extensive tracts utterly destroyed, because it was 
the pleasure of some wild Karean to fix his abode in the vicinity, and for this 
puriwso to clear the jangle by burning all down. . 

“ As teak is a valuable article in general, and it may be safely asserted, 
hitherto the only one to which Moulmein owes its daily increasing prosperity, 
the preservation of teak forests should be the principal care of government.” 

The following observations aie extracted from a paper by Mr. (5’HiIey, in 
a recent number of the ‘Journal of the Indian Archipelago:’—“ At the 
head of the vegetable productions of spontaneous growth of these provinces, 
the Teak of its extensive forests holds the most prominent place; forming as 
it does, the only staple article of commerce that has as yet uudergone any 
dogree of dcvclopn.ent, and upon which the interests of the p^ of Moulmein 
have arisen, and steadily progressed to their present scale ofraportanco. 

“ .Hany obstacles oppose themselves to the attainment of an accurate 
knowledge of the actual resources of the teak localities; the most important, 
and the only insuperable one, boing the excessive unhealthiucss of the forests, 
which possess an atmosphere loaded with malaria, and fraught with fever to 
all persons unused to its baleful inffucnco. Since the demand for teak- 
timber for the homo market has been created, it will bo apparent from the 
following statement of the exports from 1840 to 1848, that the quantity to 
bo obtained is fully equal to the demand fur it ; and this is more evident from 
the circumstance of there being at the ]>reser i time a stock of rough logs 
equal to 15,000 tons of converted timber, which has not yet passoiikie gene¬ 
ral department, the absence of a demand preventing the holders from paying 
the duty upon it. 

Exports of teak-timber for the years from 1840 to 1848 inclusive. 


1840 . 4,952 tons. 

1841 0,399 ,. 

1842 . 11,487 „ 

1843 10,.528 „ 

1844 . 14,245 „ 

1845 . 13,.360 „ 

1846 . 16,798 , „ 

1847 . 11,250 „ 

1848 . 18,000 „ 


To which mayabo added 3,415 tons appi-opijiatcd to ship and'house-building, 
aqd other purposes, gjviug a vMuo, at the rate of 40 rupees per ton, of 
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Company’s rupees 869,800, as an annual amount derirablo from this com- 
inorcial staple of Mouliuein.* * * • For the duo encouragement of the tim¬ 
ber trade in the first instance it was deemed advisable to grant licences to cut 
teak within certain ill-defined limits to parties connected with the trade of 
the place, which teak, on its arrival from the forests, was subjected to a 
certain rate of duty. 

“ For the preservation of the forests, certain terms were demanded by 
tiovemraent from the holders of licenses, to the eftVict that trees bcluw a 
standard sise were to bo left, and for each full-sized tree felled, a stated 
number of young trees were to be planted, the latter from experiment 
having been found to be impracticable. With so frail a tenure, it might 
have been anticipated that the holders of such licenses, perhaps without any 
laige amount of capital available for forest |)urpuses, would endeavour to 
realize the largest possible amount of benefit at the least possible outlay, m(h- 
oul reference lo the ullimule prod net ions of the foresis houcu the system of 
sub-letting supervened, as being the most congenial means to the end ; and 
the result of such measure has been the working of the forests by liuriuese, 
who receive aj^advance on a contract to pay to the holder of the cutting- 
license the halfof the timber on its arrival in Moulmcin. To the same cause 
3uu8t be assigned the reckless destruction of proj)crty, which has bciiome a 
_.,sy>teiuil< the extraction of the timber from these forests. Many of the trees 
being of the largest size, and admirably adapted fur ships’ masts, arc fur the 
sake of cunvciiience and expedition in their transport to hloulmein, cut into 
lengths of more manageable dimensions, say from fifteen to twenty cubits, and 
in this form of log depreciate the value of the original spar to onc-leut/i of 
the amount it would have realized as a ship’s mast! No excuso can he ad¬ 
mitted in extenuation of this effective process of working the forests ; the 
most powerful and eitcctive animal power, in the shape of elephants, (which 
are in g^ral use in the forest work i, is abundant and cheap, and if to that 
power the simplest Furopean mechanical appliances were systematically 
applied with ordinary skill and inamvgement, the liritish navy might bo 
masted from the teak forests of these provinces. 

“ Whether it be found expedient to reserve the forests as a government 
property exclusively, or on the other hand, granting right of property in per¬ 
petuity to the holders of forest licenses on certain well defined terms, and 
thereby enlist their pecuniary interest in the preservation of the tree, and 
improvement of their grants,—whether either of the foregoing form the basis 
of the ultimate measures of Government, it must be evident that in tho 
establibhracBt of a well-organized system of ‘administration, instead of tho 
present obviously defective one, permanent good must result. 

“ The subject of teak-timber has claimed tho attontien of several public 
journals of 'late, in couscqueuco p{ some disclosures made in Uie proceedings 
of tho Governinent dock-yard of Uombay, and all are unanimous in dircctittg 
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attention to it ns a most important commodity, demanding the mo.'ft stringent 
legislation to scenre supplies for the future from the British possessions 
equal to the growing demand for it, as a staple, thus noticed hy the ‘ Friend 
of India’:—‘ The amazing durability, we might almost say indestructibility 
of teak, renders it not only one of the most valuable, but the most valuable 
irooil, in a climate like that of India, where the elements' of decay arc so 
numerous and powerful, where dampness brings on rapid corruption, and 
the white ant devours without scruple.’ 

“ The principal trees of Tenasscriin arc the following, some of them classed 
hy Dr. Wallich in his notice of the forests of these provinces : — 

1. Allan, 6. Kouk Kmoo. 

2. Thcngan, llopea odorala. 7. i’adouk, l^Umearpus. 

11. 1‘cengado, Acacia. 8. Thcet Kha. 

-1. llambwai. 9. Toung llaing. 

I’umah,/.(o/fnitiwnija. 10. Yin dick, “ a bastard Ebony.” 

“ 'J’he foregoing arc the most generally known woods of the forests in-com¬ 
mon use with the natives, but to them might be added a list of forty or fifty 
others more or less useful, which require but a careful cxaniihation to reveal 
some quality that may render them of serviceable application. Of the remain¬ 
ing forest trees and shrubs which possess valuable properties, the following 
are those must adapted to a demand for European consumption ; but owing 
to that a'iseucc of commercial enterprise already noticed, arc at the present 
moment all excluded from the list of exports in Great Britain. 

Vj/es. 

Sapan-wood. Casalpinin Sapan .'I'cni-yeit. 

Jack-wood. Arfocarpus inte-ffi ifnlia .... I’eingnay. 

Ked-dyo. Morinila cilrifolm .Ncepatsay. 

“(If trees and plants possessing odoriferous properties those furtliing ai ti¬ 
des of trade arc as follows :— 

Native Name. 

Knrrawa. Laurtis Sassafras .Sassafras. 

Kenamet. Sautulum .Bastard Sandal-wood. 

Thee-Kye-bo ..Laurm V. .Wild Cinnamon, 

Akyan..A very fragrant and a very scarce wood, of high T,a1ue 

with the natives. 

“ The oil-producing trees are— 

Ten-nyeng and Eiiig ; both of the class Dipterooarpns, and 

Thcet-Tyeo, producing the black varnish peculiar to the Btirman terri¬ 
tory, and of which the lacquered ware in general use is made. 

“ The Tavoy province, from the large number of wood oil-trees found in 
its forests, sni^Iics the whole of the provinces with materials made from the 
oii^ &c. 
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“ The other known forest productions, which in quantities would farm a 
valuable acquisition to the exports of these provinces, arc,— 

Gamboge, produce of Tba-nahtnn, (raroinia diptica. 

Cam\)hor, „ Blumea. 

Balsam tola. 

CardamWs. 

“ The trees producing both Gamboge and Balsom tola, are uncqnall; 
dispersed through the jungles, and are comparatively scarce ; the gamboge 
pVedominates, and might afford a considerable quantity of the article, did the 
knowledge of its value and the process of conectiiig it c.vist willi the Karens ; 
the tree however is felled indiscriminately with the rest of the forest in the 
annual clearings for upland paddy, and vegetable plantations, and an artielo 
which forms a prominent item in the rich exports from Siam, is on this side 
of the border range utterly neglected and destroyed. 

" The most common weed which springs up after tho tiros of the new 
clearings in the jungle, is that whieh produces the camphor; of its abun¬ 
dance it is scarcely necessary to remark, that it is, next to grass, in excess of 
all other sjiontancous vegetable life, and with proper atl])linnees in tho ma¬ 
nufacture of the salt (its property,) might be rendered useful a.s au article of 
commerce*.” 

The probable effects on tho climate of Penang, of tho continued destruc¬ 
tion of the hill jungles of that island. arc ably stated by J. 8. Logan, Esq., 
in the same journal (vol. ii., p. .'idd,«/ m/). “It was remarked that the whole 
of tho eastern front of tho range (in Penang) has within a few years been 
denuded of its forest; the greater part of it is too steep for any permanent 
cultivation, and in all probability, after the fecundity of tho fresh soil, en¬ 
riched by the ashes of the trees has been exhausted, it will be abandoned by 

tho Chinese squatters. It was not here alone that I was surprised to see the 
« 

rapid progress which squatters and Cidnese charcoaUhurners liavo made in 
destroying the jangles in the hills during tho last two years. In Singapore, 
the present zealous Governor (Col. Buttorworth) has in on enlightened spirit, 
akin to that which has for some time characterized the Government of India 
in reference to the same subject, atmolutetij prohihiled the further di'struction 
of forests on tho summits of hills, itepresentations have often been made to 
the local authorities at Penang, urging tho necessity of reserving tho jmigles 
on the summits and higher slopes, but hitherto without effect. The reply 
has been, if the forests are of so much importance as the agriculturists insist, 
they must have a certain value to them, and they are at liberty to purcliase 
any tract they choose. But it is impracticable for the holders of laAd to 
unite in making such a purchase; and were it at all practicable, the majority, 
from ignorance and selfishness, would refuse to contribute. But Climate 

• Mr. (TRUey, “ Vegetable PteductFons of Tenasscrim.” PiOvin. JoAn. Ind. Archliiol^ 
Pcb.1850. 
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eonc«rn( (4« 2o/io2«comntuni<^, and its prohibition from injury is One of the 
duties of Government. In Germany and France there are especial laws for the 
protection and extension of forests.* It is not necessary to cite Humboldt or 
Houssingault to prove the great influence in tropical regions ot forests, and 
especially mountain forests, in attracting and condensing clouds, dimininhinff 
local temperature and increasing humidity. But if the forest had no other 
ofibet than to protect theciay soilot the mountains from the action of the sun’s 
rays, this ought alono to be sufficient to secure their careful preservation. It 
is in this soil that the waters which supply all the streams of the island, and 
which percolate downwards to the lower lands, arc enclosed. These moun¬ 
tains are, in fact, great natural reservoirs, elevated in mid-air, and exposing 
the most extended surfaces possible, which are covered to a small depth with 
a sponge of porous decomposed rock, for the absorption and retention of 
water. In ordinary seasons, when there is a considerable fall of rain, the im¬ 
portance of preventing the contents of these reservoirs from being dissipated 
may not be so obvious : but it may now be considered a well-established fact 
tliat the Eastern Archipelago is subject to periodical droughts, although tho 
laws of their recun’ence are not yet ascertained. That such droughts will 
again and again happen, and arc in fact the settled coarse of nature, admits 
of no iiuestiun. 

“ Nature, when loft to herself, provides a compensatory influence in tho 
dense leafy forests ; but if these are consigned to destruction, every successive 
drought will prove more baneful than tho preceding. Unless Government 
will reserve at least the steeper mountain tracts, which are not adapted for 
permanent culture, there is nothing visionary in apprehension, for it has 
been realized in other localities, that in some prolonged droughts, after tho 
naked sides of the hills have been exposed to the direct heat of tho sun, every 
stream in the island will be dried up, and .iversal aridity ensue. The 
great extent to which the mainland of Penang has been shorn of its forests, 
would of itself produce an urgent necessity for a stop being at once put to a 
war with nature, which must entail severe calamities for tho future. In those 
mountains in Greece which have been deprived of their forests, the springs 
have disappeared. In other parts of the globe the same consequence has 
followed. The sultry atmosphere and dreadful droughts of the Cape de 
Verd Islands are owing to tho destruction of the forests. In large districts 
of India, climate and irrigation have rapidly deteriorated from a similar 

• They have the same in ell Uie It^ian States, Bo far hack as 1475 the subject attracted 
the attention of the famous Venetian Council of X«» by which a law was passed on the 7th of 
January of that years regulating in great detail the clearance of Uie forests on ierre 
The mountain forests especially were protected to judicious regulations, which were renewed 
from time to time down to the very year of tho ®inction of the old republics. Tuscany and 
tho PonUflcal govSrnmeats were equally provident.—^draiiWca Ragionata di McngoliUp. Sftl, 


S 
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cause, and the Gorenunont having become folly impMSied with the necessity 
of respecting the stubborn facts of nature, every means have been used to 
avert and remedy the mischief. Forests which bad been so easily and 
thoughtlessly cut down have at great cost been restored. 

We extract tho following very interesting results of tree plantations, show¬ 
ing that they may be self-supporting, from an article in the C^Ueutta Review 
(No. 2S), by Captain R. Baird Smith, Bengal Engineers : 

" The formation of plantations early occupied the attention of the British 
Superintendents of the Western Jumna Canal. Something was done by Cap¬ 
tains Blano and Tickell, but it was left to Colonel Colvin to proceed systemati¬ 
cally in this useful duty. An allowance originally of2,000 rupees, afterwards 
increased to 3,000 rupees per annum, was allotted to the plantations, and 
they have been spread over all parts of the canals to which water could 
reach. The trees planted are chiefly the SissO, the Toon, the Kirkur, the 
Cirrus, the Saul, and the Teak, all furnishing wopd of value for economical 
purposes. Tho revenue derived from the plantations, although not large, 
has more than covered all expenditure upon them; and theic ultimate value 
will be very considerable. The details of the bind, number, and estimated 
present value of the trees on tlie 30th April, 1847, arc shown below : — 


fVachelliafarnesianaJ .91,520 

Bambus fBamiusa, var.sp.^ . 4,420 

Jomun (Eugenia Jambos,) . 0,914 

Kutchna (Rauhenia,) . 1.771 

Mangos (Mangi/era indiea,J . 1,000 

Mulberry fJIfonis, var. sp.^.18,740 

Nim (Melia Azaderads,) . 7,120 

Cirrus (Aeavia Siseoo,) .1.3,966 

Sissoo (Dalbergia Siseoo, J .1^4,252 

Toon (CedrMa toona,J .; .> 35,4S7 

Sundry, . 9,990 


Total,. 3,75,2S2 


** The estimated value of these trees is 0,60,998-5-4 rupees, and the total 
expenditure by Government up to tho present time amounts to only 27,30.3- 
5-7 rupees, or about one-fourth of the revenue derived from the plantations, 
as shown in the annexed statement:— 

‘‘ Statement of Revenue from Sale of Wood, Grass, &e., from the Plan¬ 


tations of the Western Jumna Canals :— • 

Rvfees. nuraxs, 

036 11 0 I 1823-24 . 666 0 10 

1,180 9 r \ 1824-25 . 645 7 7 

_ .. J. - ! • 


741 111 i 


1820-21 

1821-22 

1822-23 


Carried over, 3,769 8 
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Brought forward, 3,709 4 8 



1826-26 • 

. ft7ft ft 

1837-38 .. 


1826-27 . 

. 7ia la 11 

1838-39 .. 


1827-28 . 


1839-40 .. 


1828-29 . 


1840-41 .. 


1829-30 . 


1841-42 .. 


1830-31 . 


1842-43 .. 


1831-32 . 


1843-44 .. 


1832-33 . 


1844-45 .. 


1833-34 . 


1845-46 .. 


18.34-35 . 


1846-47 .. 

...*. 10,167 10 4 


.. 4 flS7 11 ft i 



1836-37 .. 


Grand total, 90,822 8 .4 

*' The plantations on the Eastern Jumna Canal 

were commenced simul- 

taneously with the canal itself, and have been extended systematically from 

that period up to the present time. The kinds and numbers of the trees in 

the Canal plantations are shown below : 



BissO •. • 


Lnllow,. 





. 1,168 

Kikur... 


Toon .. 


Nim ... 


Sundry 

. 7,416 

Mulberry 




Bambtts . 



Total, 2,91,754 


‘'%'he estimated value of the plantations is 1,40,793 rupees : and the total 
expense incurred by Government in their formation up to April, 1847, is 
22,142-1-2 rupees, which sum, as will be seek .jr the following statement, 
has been nearly covered by the sale of wood, &c., from the banks. 

“StaUnunt of Annual Revenue from Sale of Plantation Produce on 
the Eattern Jumna Canal;— 



Rupees. 


Rufses. 

iftan.ai .. 

IK Q 

1840-41 . 

.... 2,470 0 6 

iftni.^ 


1841-42 . 

.... 1,645 3 5 

1832-33. 

. 665 7 74 

1842-43 . 

.... 1,940 7 6 

1833-34 . 


1843-44 . 

.... 1,413 12 9 

1834-30 . 


1844-45 . 

.... 1,704 1 11 

1835-36 . 


1845-46 . 

.... 1^725 11 1 

1836-37 . 

. 1,168 6 2 

1846-47 . 

.... 1,844 0 11 


1837- 38 . 1,222 6 2 

1838- 39 .A. 1,073 9 1 

18«9-40. 1,282 8 0 


Grand total, 21,977 2 10| 
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"In addition to the plantationg of forest-trees, grafted mango gardens 
liave lately been established with the view of introducing a superior fruit 
into the country adjoining the canal. Of these gardens fire are in existence, 
containing about 300 trees each, and being from three to fire acres in extent i 
the result of their establishment has been very satisfactory ; and although 
only one of the number has yet arrived at maturity, they have proved very 
successful, the demand for grafts and fruit being much in excess of the means 
of supply. The native community, for whom they were chiefiy intended, 
hare shown their appreciation of tbom by purchasing a large number of 
grafts, and there is every probability that the intention of Government in 
sanctioning the projeet will be fully realized.” 

Tlje following observations, on the spread of tree-cultivation throughout 
the north-western provinces, are from the proceedings of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India, April 1841 

" The Hon. the president (Sir Edward Ryan) called attention to a subject 
which engaged much the consideration of parties interested in farthering the 
agricultural welfare in the provinces of Upper India. He «lluded to the 
great want which wa« felt for a sufficiency of timber-llrcos and firewood 
throughout the Azimgbur, Jaunpore, part of the Benares, the Dooab, Kohil- 
cund, and Delhi provinces, now that the manufacturing energies of the people 
were becoming aroused by the increasing demand that there was for sugar. 
This Society (be stated) bad a gold medal placed at its disposal by Mr. 
Tucker, for presentation to any individual who might raise the largest plan¬ 
tation of trees in the Agra presidency, so impressed was this gentleman of 
the necessity of some stops being taken to promote so ira]>ortant a measure. 

" In recommending more general attention to the subject of plantil^ in 
India, it is perhaps unnecessary, after detailing the foregoing facts, to dwell 
longer on what appears to be the absolute necessity of something being dono 
either by Government or by individuals for the preservation of old forests or 
the formation of new ones, whether this be immediately profitable or not, 
because so long a time is required to bringtimlwr to perfection, that unless 
some means are adopted to provide for the future, so great a dearth of timber 
will be experienced as to put a stop to construction of all kinds, that is to 
almost every thing required for civilized life, or to force the Government and 
natives of India to import timber at any sacrifice, even when there are abun¬ 
dant tracts of unprofitable land, which might have been occupied by valuablo 
timber, and which would have yielded yearly some returns long before the 
trees were fit to cut down. In India, not only would tho thinnings and 
prunings offorests be required for all the purposes for which these are sold 
in Europe, but a constant demand and profitable sale must always give value 
to even the smallest fragment of wood in a country where it is the universal 
fuel for duly cooking the food aS millions, as well as for imfltarting warmth 
in the nold-wcather months, and required also for all tlio chemical ort#in 
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which heat is necessary, some of wtiich, as the preparation of sbgar and of 
indigo, are performeS on the Tory farms where the plants are grown. Tho 
leaves also of many trees are employed as fodder for elephants, camels, and - 
in the Himalayas even for goats, sheep and homed cattle, ^bey are col¬ 
lected also when dry for fncl, and are preferred, I believe, for some fires, as 
those for heatipg ovens ; but their more legitimate employment, of being al¬ 
lowed to onrieh the soil becomes neglected.”— Roj^, MSS. cit. 

“ Another object 1 would particularly call attention to, is the foiling of 
timber at tho proper season when the sap is at rest. It requires no botanist 
to point out when this is to be done ; although the loaves do not fall ofi* in 
India, as in more temperate climates, it is impossible to find any diflicnlty 
in deciding, from tho appearance of the tree, when the time for felling has 
arrived. When tho sap is rising the leaves are generally somewhat soft and 
ix^rfcct; when it is at rest, the loaves are harder, and, in India, almost always 
corroded by insects. In consequence of tho facility of barking a tree when 
the sap is rising, oaks aro often felled at this season in England, always with 
disadvantage to the timber; and this same facility of barking is too often an 
inducement to tho renters of forests in India to fell timber at improper 
periods of the year.”—(Capt. Munro on the Timber Trees of Bengal, in 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. XI. new series, page 1.) 

It is not only in affording indigenons woods of wonderful variety, serving 
all the purposes to which timber is applied, that the Indian forests claim our 
attentive consideration. In them Nature presents to us other sources of 
wealth, which under judicious management may yield a considerable increase 
to ^0 present revenue. Gums, drugs, dyes, resins abound, as gutta-peicha,' 
caomchouc, kino, gamboge, camphor, dammer, pinoy, vaimisb, wood-oil, 
with many other products not sufficiently known or appreciated, but which, 
as the light of European science penetrates t icse partially explored regions, 
will be applied to many useful purposes in the arts and sciences. 

Tho Isonandra gwtta flonrished for centuries in its native jungles exuding 
its juice only to bo received by the soil, before tho discovery was made that 
gutta-porcha was suited for such an infinite number of applications (tho pro¬ 
perties of the other species remain to bo examined), and the geographical 
limits of the Taban-tree have yet to be ascertained. To urge the necessity 
of exorcising careful vigilance in protecting the trees whence so valuable a 
product is derived, will perhaps appear unnecessary, but we know that even 
their admitted financial value has not been sufficient to protect them from 
thoughtless waste, but the contrary, os has been illustrated by various writers 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. * 

The recent discovery of the source of East Indian kino, by Dr. Hoyle,*^ 
tho researches of Or. Christison as to the new varieties of gamboge, and 
the various idVestigations of Dr. Pereira,* arc instances of interesting and 
* Phariaacfiutical Jtournal, Ma;, 184$, p. 
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important adTance* in the medical botany of tho Indian foieiia. The aband¬ 
onee of PUroearputs marsupium over the continent oAndia, prodnoingthe 
kino, and tho occurrence of Gareinia pietoria and Miptiea, yielding the 
gamboge, botk in Coorg and Burmah, lead to the ooneluBion that much re¬ 
mains to be done in developing the phauvnaoeutic resonreei of these forests. 

Wo are assured by the Rev. Mr. Mason,* Mr. O’Riley,t, and other ob¬ 
servers, that the gamboge-trees f Gareinia Miptiea) ore dispersed through 
the forests of Burmah in such numbers as to afford a considerable quantity 
of the esudation, did the knowledge of its value, and the process of preparing 
it exist with the natives (Karcans). The tree, however, is felled indiscrimi¬ 
nately with the rest of the forest in tho annual clearings which take place, 
and iihe Article, which forms a prominent item in the rich exports from 
Siam, is on the eastern side of the border range utterly neglected and des¬ 
troyed. 

"The districts where the Burmese gamboge is produced are nearly in the 
same latitude with Cambodia, where the commercial gamboge of Siam is 
known to bo collected ; the two localities are even at no great geographical 
distance from each other, and hence a strong presumption arises that the 
tree of Burmah is the same with the unknown gamboge-tree of Siam.*’$ 

Tho Cooig or Wynaad gamboge-tree has an extensive range; wo have 
seen it along all the higher parts of the Malabar Ghauts for fully 120 miles 
from North to South, and in some parts it is very abundant ;'yet the produce 
for the most part is made little use of, and the tree is considered of so small 
value, that we have seen the supports and scaffolding of bridges, See., entirely 
composed of the stems of Gareinia pietoria, though from the valuab^b- 
servations of Dr. Christison, this gamboge may be advantageously appliw to 
miy use to which the gamboge of Siam is habitually put. We are glad to 
learn that it is now becoming much used as a pigment§ ; and os the exudation 
may be obtained in large quantity, it may be introduced equally to European 
trade, when once the natives learn how to collect it in a state of parity, and 
make it up in homogeneous masses, in imitation of pipe gamboge, tho finest 
Siam variety. 

The names of the trees producing gamboge imd kino should be added to 
the list of trees protected from indiscriminate destruction, which list, so far 
as we know, is at present limited to the Teak, Ebony, Black-wood and Sandal¬ 
wood. 

* Jooinal of tho Asiatic Sodety of BeB(al. 
t joiuoal of Indian Archipelago, 
t Christian, <.<n Pharmsooutical Journal (or August, 1846. 

f Is Illustration of die variety of indigenous pigments, we may state that one of our number 
(Dr. Cleghom), finding his eolour-boz becoming ezbsustcd, was enabled to supply all bis dell- 
cienciss,'without difficulty, from the natural products of the surrounding forest, including 
yellow ttom Gareinia pietoria, blue bom various ipeciSs of /ndljo/sro.rca and purple from 
indent JUht umheUttta, " Pupplsy Cbukksy" (VmHltiao t) and Kslleo laeotfaa. •’ 
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Many other tteei should no doubt be added to this list. In the present 
state of our knowledge, bo.:wever, we shall not venture to refer to any except 
the oil-yielding trees, of which the commercial importance cannot bo over¬ 
rated, and to which comparatively little attention has yet been’paid. In the 
limits of a report like the present, we can only indicate in a cursory manner 
the names of the more important and best known trees SS this class. We 
may especially allude to the different species of Bassia, Stillingia stbtfera 
(tallow-tree of China), Valeria Indiea, which, fAm the high melting-point 
of their oils or fats, have a peculiar importance froip thoir use in the manu¬ 
facture of candles, and from their being capable of replacing animal fats for 
other purposes. Of those trees which yield fluid oils, CalophyUum inophyl- 
turn, Aleurites triloba, and Ponyamia glabra, may be particularly mentioned 
('hough various others possessed of equally valuable properties woul^ pro¬ 
bably bo discovered by a more careful examination of those forests). The 
demand for oils in European commerce has been steadily on the increase 
for some years past, and the quantities consumed are now so large that these 
and the other oleaginous products of tropical climates must sooner or later 
acqmre considerable commercial importance, and render the preservation of 
the plants which yield them deserving the attention of Government, not so 
much from their present importance, m from the value which they are likely 
soon to acquire. 

We have alluded to gutta-percha ; its brief but remarkable history was 
lately detailed in an overland journal. The history of gutta-purcka or gutla- 
taban, is brief but not uneventful. Previously to 1844 the very name of 
gutta-purcha was unknown to European commerce. In that year two cwts.' 
of II were shipped experimentally from Singapore. The exportation of 
gutta-percha from that port rose in 1845 to 159 piculs (the picul is 133^ lbs.) 
in 1846 to 1364, in 1847 to 929C, in the first -ven months of 1S4S to 6,768 
piculs. In the first four and half years of the trade 21,.598 piculs of gutta¬ 
percha, valued at 274,190 dollars, were shipped at Singapore, the whole of 
which was sent to England, with the exception of 15 piculs to Mauritius, 470 
to the Continent of Europe, and 922 to the United States. 

But this rapid growth of the now trade conveys only a faint idea of the 
commotion it created among the native inhabitants of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. The jungles of dohore were the scene of the earliest gatherings, and 
they were soon ransacked in every direction by parties of Malaya and Chi¬ 
nese, while the indigenous population gave themselves up to the search with 
unanimity and zeal. The Tamungong, with the usual policy of Oriental 
governors, declared the precious gum a government monopoly.» He appro¬ 
priated the greater part of the profits, and still left the Malays enough to 
stimulate them to pursue the quest, anil to gain from 100 to 400 per cent, 
for themselves^ on what they procured frmn the aborigines. The Tamon- 
g«hg, not satisfied with baying at his own price all that was colleeted by 
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private enterpriao, sent oat nomerons parties of from 10 to 100 persons, and 
employed triiole tribes of hereditary serfs in the quest of gutta-percha. 

This organised body of gum-hunters spread itself like a cloud of locusts 
over the whole of Johore, peninsular and insular. They crossed the frontier 
into Liuga, but there the Sultan was not long in discovering the now value 
that had been ednferrod upon his jangles, lie confiscated the greater part 
of what had been collected by the interlopers, and in emulation of the 
Tamungong, declared ffuttk-percha OTt/uita-laban a royalty. The knowledge 
of the article, stirring the avidity of gatherers, gradually spread from Singa¬ 
pore northward os far as Penang, southward along the East coast of Sumatra, 
to Java, eastward to Borneo, whore it was found at ISnine, Sarawak and 
Potianak on the West coast, at Keti and Possir on the East. The imports 
of gutta-percha into Singapore from the let of January to the 12tli of July 
1S4S, according to their geographical distribution, were from tlie Malay 
peninsula 598 piculs, from the Johore Archipelago 1,999, from Sumatra 1,0(>6, 
Batavia 19, from Borneo 55. The price at Singapore was originally 
S dollars per picul; it rose to 24, and fell almut the middle of li>4S to 13. 
In the coarse of 3^ years 270,000 taban-trccs were fcUoU in order to get at 
the gum, and nothing has been done to replace them.— Enepress. 

We cannot help adverting in this place to the superb scries of Indian tim¬ 
bers in the ExUbition, and also the very extensive collections of woods in the 
East India House $ the former contain large contributions from tho Northern 
Circars, Coimlatore, Assam, Arrakan and Malabar. Tim East Indian Mu¬ 
seum contains a collection of 117 specimens sent by Dr. Koxburgh, 100 from 
Java by Dr. Uorsfield, and 456 from Dr. Wallich, wlio gave tho duplicates 
of his collection to tho Society of Arts, of which they published a list in 
their Transactions, Vol. slviii. p. 439, and for Which they awarded tho gold 
Isis medal. These sufiiciently illustrate tho great variety and great import¬ 
ance of the timber-trees of Indio, of which tho following are the kinds chiefly 
used. Much useful information will be found in Holtzappfel’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Woods used in Turnery, to which notes have been added by 
Dr. Boyle.* 

Timber-Trees of India. 


Botanical Names. Natural Orders. 

Tectona grandis. Teak. .. Verbcnacca;. 

Gmelina arborea. „ 

Uemigymnia Macleodii, . .. „ 

Vitez arborea, . „ 

Premnsr hircina, .. . .. „ 

-flavescens, .. . „ 


* I have here to express regret that my approaching departure for India prevents me 
front giving so completaa list as I could wish, gnd entering at length upoil details regarding 
the eeonamic uses of aome to which I paid conflderablc attention in Indio. * 
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Botanical Name*. Natural Orden. 

Cedras Deodara.Pinacea. 

Cupressus torulosa, .. •• .• •• » 

Dioipyros ..EbenSeeco. 

Ptcrocarpus manapiam. Kino-tree, • • •. Fabacea. 

-- santalinas, . * „ 

Dalbei^ia Sissoo, •• •• •• •. „ 

—-latifolia, Blackwood,. „ 

Acacia arabica, Babool, . „ 

-catccbu, •. .. .. 

-speciosa, .. .. .. .. „ 

-cundra. .. .. „ ■ ^ 

■ II ■■ pi" II«■ Sensca, •• •• •• ,, 

Vachellia fameciana, . „ 

Vaticarobuata, . Dipterocarpacea- 

Calophyllam, Poon, .Giarciniacea, 

Hcritiera minor, . StercoUacoa. 

Tamarix. . Tamaricacea. . 

Elkododsndron arborouni, .. .. .. Ericaoea. 

Naoclca cordifolia, .Cinchonacea. 

Hymenodictyon excelsnm,. 

Buxus emarginatua, Box,.Euphorbiacoa.. 

Grewia elastiea, •• •• •• •• Tiliacea. 

Berrya ammonilla,. „ 

Quercus dilatata, .. •. . • .. Quoreaooa. 

t^edrela Toona.Cedrelacea. 

Cbloroxylon Swietenia, Satin-wood, .. .. 

Santalum album. Sandal-wood, .. .. .. „ 

’ Swietenia Mahogani, Mahogany, .... „ 

Soymida febrifngd^ . „ 

Chickmasia tabularis,. „* 

Lagergtromia, .. .. .. .. .. Lytbracea. 

Terminalia tomentosa, .. .. .. Combretacea. 

——-Belerica, .. . „ 

Catappa. .. .. „ 

Conoearpus latifolia, . » 

Artocarpus intogrifolia. Jack, .. .. Artocarpacea. 

The general concluaions which appear to the Committee to be warranted, 
by the various statements of foct and opinion as given in their dteport, are 
snmmed up as follows 

1. That over large portions of the Indian Empire, there is at present an 
almost unoontAlled destruction of the indigenons forests in progress, from 
the careless haUts of the native popnlation. 


T 
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2. That in Malabar, Tenasserim, and Seinde, where nipervision is exer¬ 
cised, considerable improvement has already taken place. 

3. That these improvements may be extended by a rigid enforcement of 
the present regulations and the enactment of additional provisions of the fol¬ 
lowing character ; viz., careful maintenance of the forests by the plantation 
of seedlings in ^lace of mature trees removed, nurseries being established 
in the immediate neighbourhood,—prohibition of cutting until trees are well- 
grown, with rare and special exceptions for peculiar purposes. In cases of 
t.-ees yielding gums, resins or other valuable products, that greater care be 
taken in tapping or notching the trees, most serious damage at present 
resulting from neglect in this operation. 

4. That especial attention should be given to the preservation and main¬ 
tenance of the forests occupying tracts unsuitcd for culture, whether by 
reason of altitude or peculiarities of physical structure. 

5. That in a country to which the maintenance of its water supplies is of 
sneh extreme importance, the indiscriminate clearance of forests around the 
fooalitios whence those supplies are derived is greatly to be deprecated. 

6. That as much local ignorance prevails as to the nuhibcr and nature of 
valuable forest products, measures should bo taken to supply, through the 
officers in charge, information calculated to diminish such ignorance. 

7. That as much information which may bo of practical utility is con¬ 
tained, in the Manuscript Reports and Proceedings of the late “ Plantation 
Committee,” it is desirable that the same should, if practicable, be abstracted 
and given to the public. 

To show the sources whence the information has been derived, the 
Committee annex the following statement of authorities:— ' 

• 

I. On the general question of Indian Forests - 

Dr. Roxburgh : In Flora Indica, on properties of different Timber Trdes 
of India. 

Dr. Wallich: Reports connected with Natural Forests of the Empire, and 
Proceedings of Agri-Horticoltural Society of India. 

Dr. Royle : Productive Resources of India. 

MS. Report on Plantations. 

On the Sources of East India Kino. PharmaeeiUical Jowrn. April, 1846. 

Capt. Munro: Umber Trees of Bengal. Journ. At. ^e. Bmg. 

Dr. £. G. Balfour: Effects of Trees on Climate and Productiveness. 
Madrat Journ. Be. 


U. Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

Dr. Gibson: Varipus Reports/m the above. < 

Dr. A. Tombuli Christie: Jamtion’t New PbUotophioal Journal, « 
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Mr. J. Edye : Malabar iPorests. Journ. At. 8oa. II. 

Capt, Throshie ; On the Timber of Malabar, MS. 

Dr. D. Macfarlane ; Private Corregpondenee. 

III. Travancore. 

General Cidlen : On the influence of Forests on Climate. *Madrat Journ. 
So., 1800. 


IV. Mysore. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton: Journey through Mysore. 1801. Passim. 

Dr. Christison : On Gamboge, a Vegetable product of the Mysore Forests 
Pkarm. Journ., Aug. 1846. 

.Capt. Oq^low: lieport on Forests of Nuggur, MS. 

C. J. Smith, Bsq.: On Ffiects of Trees on Climate. Madras Journ. Sc., 
18f)0. 

Dr. II. Cloghom: Hedge Plants of India. Ann. Nat. Hist., 2nd series, 
Tol vi. Also MSS. 

V. Coimbatore and Neilgherries. 

Dr. Wight : Private Correspondence and Neilgherry Plants. 

VI. Tenasscrim. 

Dr. Wallich : Various MSS. very valuable. 

Dr. Heifer; Reports on Tenasserim Provinces. Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal. 
Mr, Bundell: Reports, MS. 

Mr. Soppings : Reports, MS. 

Mr. O’Riley : Vegetable Productions of Tenasserim Prov. Journ. ludi. 
Arehipel., Feb, 1860. 

Col. Tremcnheere : Reports on Teak Forests, MS. 

VII. Penang and Singapore. 

J. S. Logon, Esq.: Climatio Effects of Destruction of Forests in Penang. 
Journ. Ind. Arehipel. Vol. ii. p. 634. 

VIII. North-Western Provinces. 

Dr. J. Forbes II%lo ; Illustrations of Himalayan Botany. 

Colonel Cautley : Report on Forests Dejrah Dhoon, MS. 

Mr. Tucker: Proceedings of Agric. Soc. of India. 

Captain Baird Smith: Agricultural Resources of the Punjai^b. Canals 
of Irrigation in the N. W. Provinces (Plantations). Caleut. Jtevieie, No. ix. 
Captain R. Straehey : Journ. Asiat. Soc., Bengal. 

Dr. Joseph 9. Hooker: Notes of Excursion from Darjeeling to Sikkim 
insJoum. Asiat., Bengal.' 
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APPENDIX. 

In 1847 tha Court of Directors sent a despatch to the Supreme Govem- 
ment, requesting the attention of the authorities to the effect of trees on the 
climate and productiveness of a country or ^strict. On receiving this com* 
munication, the Madras Government directed a circular t6 thtSr revenue 
officers, requesting them to forward any of the required information in their 
power, and several valuable reports were accordingly received in reply, some 
of which we annex as follows: — 

Gentral Cullen, Besident of Travanoore " There cmiuot perhaps be a 
more beautiful illustration of the effect of mountain chains in arresting and 
condensing the vapour, than the generally luxuriant forests which clothe the 
eastern as well as the western ghauts, but which cease almost immediately on 
quitting those ofaains. The forests on the oast coast as might be expected, 
are less lofty and luxuriant^lian those in Malabar, not only from the fail of 
rain on the east coast being only half tliat of Malabar, but also because 
they are in general double the distance from the sea, tin. chief source of all 
vapour. 

" There can of course be little question as to the effect forests must have 
during a great part of the year, in preventing the dissipation of the super- 
ficial moisture, but 1 should doubt if that circumstance can have much in¬ 
fluence on the supply of water from springs. The efieot of the sun’s rays 
on the earth, even when fully exposed to them, is sensible to but a very 
inconsiderable depth from the surface, and not at all so far as the subsidence 
of the water forming springs. The copiousness of springs mutt be influenced 
so much by a variety of other causes as to render tho effect of forests hardly 
appreciable. The vicinity to elevated table-lands and mountains and hills, 
the nature of the rocks, and inclination of the strata, tho general slope of 
the country, the absorbent qualities of the soil, &c., must all* have the 
most important influence. At Trevandrum, even on eminences, the wells at 
a deptii of forty feet from the surface rise occasionally several feet with a 
fitil of nun of only the same number of inches, and within two or three days 
after heavy falls. 

" In the forests of this coast, and above the ghauts in the western parts of 
Mysore, Wynaad and Coorg, the trees are, 1 believe^lp^erywhere nearly 
destitute of leaves during tho early part of the year, the driest and the hottest 
season; so that even in forest tracts the earth is at that period exposed to 
nearly the ^ force of the sun’s nys. 

"The long grass and low jung^ are also generally burnt down in these 
months, and the general heqt and (hyness in passing through such tracts are 
frequently intolerable. The almost entire alMenee of moistpre and springs 
in forest tracts in the dry season is wMl known. 
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" 'phe district of Ertuuid, in Malabar, formerly so eelebrsted'for its teak 
forests, and still, I believe, with much forest of other kinds, is, I believe, for 
the most part a plain and nearly level, but in the hot season is like the other 
tracts I^ve noticed, equally destitute of vegetation'and mbisture, and I 
speak of these facts from having, although many years ago, passed over all 
the tracts in question.” * 

Surgeon^. / Smith, Bangalore “In the Mulnaad and Coorg the quan¬ 
tity of rain that falls is very great; and to what can we attribute this, but 
to the influence of the ghauts and liilly country inland, covered with dense 
jungles, which attnwst and retain the largest portion of the South-West Mon¬ 
soon ! Bellary, Seringapatam, and Octacamund are nearly in the ^hno pa¬ 
rallel of longitude, but at diflbrent distances from the line of ghauts, and to, 
this eireumatance we may attribute the difference in the foils of rain at these 
stations.” 

Assistant-Surgeon Balfour, in his notes on this subject, h'as well remarked 
‘ that the observations of scientific men suppojj^ the belief that a mutual re¬ 
action goes on between these two physical agents, and that the presence of 
trees greatly addf to tho supply of water and feeds the running streams. 
The instance of a single district loring its supply of water on being cleared 
of forest, and regaining it again when restored to its original state, would not 
alone establish more than strong presumption that the clearing of tho forest 
and the loss of rain* followed each other as cause and effect 5 but the Ho¬ 
nourable Court of Directors, in their circular, mention that this is not 
uncommon in America. 

On the subject of springs, Assistant-Surgeon Balfour quotes from Jameson’s* 
Edinburgh Philosophical Jonrnal, a very remarkable instance at Popayan in 
Peru, of a district losing its supply of water from the clearance of the forest; 
—“ Two instances corroborative of tho above 1 ave come under my own obser¬ 
vation, and happened to friends in different parts of the country engaged in 
ooffee-plilnting. Tho first happened in a range of hills South-East of Ban¬ 
galore, at a coffee plantation now called Glenmore, in the Dobenaicottah 
talook of the Salem district. The proprietor, when preparing ground for a 
coffee garden, which was watered by an excellent spring, was warned by the 
natives not to clear away the trees in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
spring; he disregarded their wariiing, oiit down the trees, and lost his stream 
«£ water. The otter instance happened at the village of HoolhuUy, about 
eight miles distant from the head of the new ghaut in Mungerabad; I wrote 
to the-gentleman to whom it occurred, who answered as followsThe 
cutting down trees and clearing jungle on the sides of ravine^ in the close 
vicinity of springs, undoubtedly has a great effect in diminishi ng the quan¬ 
tity of water. I found it so in one or two instances in ravines I had clewed 
for planting >at one place where I had a pursery, which I used to water by 
tpming a water-course from the spring, I found that since I cleared Up the 
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sides of the ratrise in which the spring is (for planting), I have not any^ing 
like the quantity of water I had before the shade was cleared. 1 presume 
this is to be accounted for by the increased action of the air and sun ; at any 
rate the natives about here are of that opinion. 1 leave the oausei^oweTor, 
to be settled by more scientific men than myself; tliat the effect is so, there 
is no doubt. A'iavine close to the bungalo where there is a spring, a few 
years ago I cleared for planting, and found the water decrease In fike manner; 
but the coffee-trees dying away, and the place being too small for a plan¬ 
tation, I did not renew them, but allowed the jungle to grow up s^ain, since 
which the stream has nearly regained its former sise.’ ” 

The Superintendent of Nuggar writes, “ that springs of water shaded by 
trees, almost invariably dry up on the trees being cleared away. This lias 
been observed on the Neilgherry Hills and m.'iny other woody districts.” In 
what way trees influence springs it is impossible to say; that they do so 
seems to be established, as also that they condense and attract vapour. 

“ This effect of trees in n^igating the intensity of tropieal heat, has also 
been alluded to by the present siqierintendent of forests in our western pre¬ 
sidency, who mentions that in the southern districts of G^zerat the vicinity 
of the sea and the proximity of the mountain tracts covered with jungle, tend 
to render the climate more mild, and the temperature throughout the year 
more equable than is the case in the other parts of the province. Further in¬ 
land, and in the immediate vicinity of the hills, the heat is- greater, and in both 
situations the humid and loaded atmosphere in the S.W. Monsoon is often pain¬ 
fully felt, particularly at night. In the whole of this district rain fails in 
greater quantities than to the northward ; in the jungle districts to the east, 
the supply of rain is said never to fail in the driest of seasons, and it often 
falls there when none is apparent in the more open districts. 

" It is in such tracts as these that rivers rise, for from the number, height, 
and comparative proximity of the hills to the southward of the Tapteo, wo 
might i priori, suppose that the supply of water in that district would be 
abundant: and such is actually the case, as we find in a breadth of fifty miles 
eight rivers, all containing water throughout the year, lieasoning from those 
facts, we may also predicate the sort of country in wliich these rivers have 
thrir origin, viz. underlying hilly tracts abounding in rich soil, highly reten¬ 
tive of moisture, and rendered still more so by luxuriant jungle.”— Surpeon 
Oibson in Tr. Bomb. Med. and Phya. Soc. Joum., pp. 37,‘41. 

Report from Dr. Oibaon, dated 9iA March, 1846.—“ In the coUectorato 
comprising the South Conkan,under Bombay, since this tract has been 
denuded of forest, as it now has been to a great extent from the pressure of 
population, all the inhabitants concuf in asserting that the springs have left 
tlie uplands, that the climate has become greatly drier, the seasons more un¬ 
certain, and the land less ferUlq. 1 believe that this can besconfirmed by 
the testimony of the late collector Mr. Elphiostone, but indeed it is mott 
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apparent to a person travelling along tbat line of country, as I have just now 
been doing, mainly with the intention of remarking changes which have 
taken place in the interval of fifteen years, which period of time has elapsed 
since I visited that line of country before; I have also understood that 
effects of a similar kind have been eKperienced at the Neilgherry Hills. A 
change of climate, similar to that now under contemplatioif, is by no means 
limited in extoift to tho mere district in which the clearing has taken place, 
but its influence extends far inland. Take for example all the Southern and 
Western portion of the Dharwar Zillah. This fertile country abounds in 
moisture, insomuch that it has been (though rather inaptly, I think) com¬ 
pared to the valley of the Mississippi; at all events American upland* cotton 
grows there, which it will hardly do in other parts of the Bombay presidency. 
I think it is not too much to say, that much of this moisture depends on the 
wooded country forming its Western border, and that with the complete re¬ 
moval of this, the climate would greatly change. My own opinion is that 
in tho Bombay presidency some cause of this ^nd has bad a great share in 
producing that irregularity of the rainy season which has of late years been 
so much coinpI^M d of, as to diminished fertility of tho soil from the removal 
of bolts of wooded country ; tlie rationale of this is most %vident.” 

(From titi of the British Association) for 1851. 


On the Occurrence of Palms and Bambm, with Pines and other Forms 
considered Nortitern, at considerable elevations in the UiitMlaya. By 
Major Madden, H.E.I.C.S., F.Il.8.E‘, M.R. Dublin Society.* 

Having resided for several years in the British portion of the Himalaya 
mountains, and more especially in the province A Kemaonj which borders on 
tho Nepalese territories, 1 possessed opportunities for examining its botany, 
which up to that period had been investigated by native collectors only, and 
was thus enabled to determine the western extension of a number of plants, 
the existence of which had hitherto been supposed to bo limited by Nepal. 
Among these were several palms, on the distribution and association of which, 
and the inferences to be drawn therefrom, 1 propose to lay before the Botanical 
Society, a few facts for its consideration. 

1. Tho most common of these palms is one which Dr. Boyle luts designat¬ 
ed Phamix humilis, and which he supposes may be identical with Ph. acau- 
lis of Roxburgh, and which is probably a mere variety of Ph. sylvestris, the 
wild date tree of India, useless for its fruit, but yielding abundance of sap, 
which, in Bengal, is hugely employed in the manufiteture of sugar. Phoenix 
humilis occurs in great abundance and beauty in tho forest belt all along the 

• Road before tke Botanical Bogioty of Edinburgh, Jd arch 10,1853. Ann. ^ Muf. K. iffef. 
8e^ ». Vol. xi. 
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base of tiie mountains, ap the warm Tallej’s of the-great rivers, and ascends 
the mountains to 5,500 feet, being plentiful at that elevatiim in the vicinity 
of Almorah, the capital of the provinee, and in one or two instances which 
came under uiy observation reaching even a .thousand feet Mgher. In its 
dwarfed form, Phanix hmnUU is foonj at least as fu N. W. as the Sutliy 
river, and is the only one of the family which probably owing to the aridity 
of the climate, is to be met with in that region.* In several places in Ke- 
maon (Dwarahatfor instance) 1 noticed its arborescent state f Phwnie tyhses- 
ieUj, attaining the height 40 to 50 feet at an elevation of 5,000 feet above 
the sea, surrounded at no great distance by extensive forests of Finn* longi- 
folia and Querent siscana, the inferior limit of the former tree being about 
2,000 feet above the sea'level. 

i. 'Uarlna (WaUi^ia) obionyf^olia, a very beautiful palm, first describ¬ 
ed by Mr. Griffith, and observed by him in Assam. This 1 found in abun¬ 
dance in the damp and very warm valleys of the Buijoo and Kalee rivers, 
near the Nepalese frontier Bnrmdeo, and for many miles up the interior, 
but never ascending higher than 3,500 or 4,000 feet on the motmtain sides, 
and only where the localities afforded abundance of shade hnd moisture. To 
the N. W. of the 4 >rovince it occurred in the numouree Pass, and 4n the 
valleys below the recently formed station of Nynee Tal; and still farther 
west, it just reaches the Patlee Doon, a valley in the S. E. of Gurhwal, 
beyond which a careful examination failed to detect anyAraoo of it. ’Phig 
palm, the leaves of which bear a great resemblance to those of Corypha or 
Arenya, and affbrd a very durable thatch, forms dense thickets, and never 
- attains the arborescent form. 

3. Chamaropt Khatyana (Griffith), of which a plant raised from seeds 
sent home in 1842 is before the Meeting, was first met w^h and described 
by Mr. Griffith in the Khasya (or Cosseeah) Hills bet-ween the plains of Ben¬ 
gal and the Burhampootra river. As tliis eminent botanist remarks, it 
comes very near Ch, Martiana of Wallicb, a native of Nepri, at 5/100 feet 
elevarion; and farther researches wiU, in my opinion, tend to the conclusion 
that they are, in fitet, one and the same species. 

Mr. Griffith’s desoripfiioh as detailed in the Calcutta' Journal of Natural 
History’ is appended, with a few observations of my own to justify the opi¬ 
nion which I have formed of their identity. 

As defined by this botanist, Qtdmaropt Khattyana occurs in four locali¬ 
ties of Kemaon, besides aootiier (the Dhuj monnUin), whore I was inform¬ 
ed on good native testimony of its presence in oonsideraUe quantises. 

* tAvoSeini' to tb« N. W. lioiravei, ia the Xhjrhnr Pus, sad geOersUyia the loir, uid, 
numntsiaons puts of Eastern Atshanlstaa aod Belsoohistan, ,in ’North laUtude SS°-SS*, wa 
find abUBdaniw of CAoiawrsia BOckUma, Qrifflih. iraiairrgt oftha Afgbans, a dwarf speoiM 
seldom above S-S feet bi|h, aad U ao^ idandesl elth, eloeely aUSsd to CA htmUU, the only 
Eonpeen palm flourishing ia voty nearly the same latltadu, and <a a very similar climate.^ 
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Of these stations, the most remarkable for its elevation and the abundance 
and perfection of the palm is the Thakil niountaiu, named from it, an enormous 
mass of magnesian limestone reposing on clay-slate, in the eastern extremity 
of Komaon, its loftiest summits attaining the elevation of 8,^21 feet above 
Calcutta: the base of the mountain, as marked out by the deep gorges of the 
Suijoo and Kalco rivers, only 1,600 feet above the sea, and occupied by a 
tropical vegetation, cannot be under sixty miles in circuit. The zone of 
I’inus lotu/i/olia, which forms vast forests on its declivities,, extends verti¬ 
cally from 2,000 to about 7,000 feet; the summits, for perliaps 400 feet, dre 
denuded of all arboreous vegetation, and exhibit, as usual in the Himalaya, 
bare tracts of mere rock,* or meadows of luxuriant grass (lUiaphis Jioyal, 
ArundimUa liirmla, SicJ, Ophelia, Oentiana, Saxi/raga, Primula, &c. 
Ilclow these come the zone where flourish luxuriant forests of Quercus inca- 
na, Innata and fioribunda, Acer, Ilex, Pavia, Rhododendron, Andromeda, 
Sgmplncoa, Taxua, Jierheris, and other northern forms; amidst these, in 
damp shady glens on tlie North and South-East, hut chiefly on the North- 
West exposure, the Champwrops is found in great numbers, forming clumps 
and rows, the i recs rising from 30 to 50 feet high, each with its superb crown 
of barge flabeltiform leaves, rattling loudly to the breeze. At 6 feet from the 
ground the stems are 2 feet in circumference, but become thicker above. 
The flowers appear in April and May, and the fruit, which is of a dark glossy 
blue, about half an inch long, ripens in October, and at the period of my 
visit (March 20,1847,) lay strewed in abundance at the foot of the trees 
where large beds of snow remained unmclted, and where rich beds of Pri¬ 
mula dunlixulala wore in full bloom. The lowest specimens observed were’ 
at about 6,.'50(l feet, but they reached their perfection in numbers and stature 
at 7,800, from which we may fairly infer, that h d circumstances been favour¬ 
able by the addition of some thousand feet to the altitude of tho mountain, 
they would have ascended considerably higher. But in the site actually oc¬ 
cupied by them, the moan annual temperature cannot ho under that of Lon- 
don,t and though the summer be very warm, snow generally covers tho 
ground from November till March. On the ascent of the mountain, Phoenix 
was abundant both in its dwarf and arboreous forms at 4,000 feet, while 
JIarina forms extensive thickets in the river valley at its base. 

Tlie presence otChamairope at such an elevation has its parallel in Ameri¬ 
ca, whoro, on the Andes of Quindiu and Tolima, in about 4° North latitude, 
Humboldt discovered Ceroxglon Amlieola at from 5,800 to 9,500 feet, asso¬ 
ciated with a genus of Ilambusida) ( ChasqueaJ, which, as \fe shall presently 

• 

* A |ih,Tnonicnon, by tlic way, which illustrates the prophecy in Mieah, iii. 18. “ There¬ 
fore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the 
inountaiu of the house as the high places of the forett." 

1 Ch. JlfarlianiAas proved perfectly hardy at 19° Fahrenheit during the past winter. (Oor- 
tkmerf Chrtmieie, April 9, 1853, p. 830.) 
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ol)servc, has more than one representative in the Himalaya also. He also 
informs us that on the wostcni slope of Mexico, Corypha duMa is mixed up 
in the forests of l‘ium occidcntalia. 

ChamfFTopa Khaayana appears also to occur on Ohuj mountain, a few 
miles North-East of the Thakil; on the Kaleomooudoo range Iwtwecn the 
rivers Ramgungaand Gorec ; and in the valley of the Surjoo^ncar liagesur. 
In the north-west of Komaon I discovered dwarf specimens in two localities, 
viz. at the base of the Sutboonga mountain South-East of the Gagur I’ass, in 
very dense forest at 6,500 feet elevation ; and on the Ilcrchoola, a spur of 
Bhutkot mountain, considerably further in the interior, and at about 8,000 
feet elevation. In neither of these .stations could I find any examples with 
stem; beyond a foot or two high, and this circumstances as well as the fact 
that inquiry and investigation fitilod to detect any trace of their extension to 
the North- West, leads me to conclude that these points form the limit of the 
species in longitude. I must add, however, that in a paper addressed to 
Baron von Humboldt, the late Dr. W. Hofifmeistcr states that in the province 
ofGurhwal, on the descent from Dhnnpoor to the Alacananda river (the 
main arm of the Gangc.s), be came upon a forest of Pinva longifolia at 6,800 
feet; “and it is very remarkable that the Charnwrojia Martiana (Wallich) 
is here in immediate contact with it, some tall stems of that palm being 
even scattered in among tho pines” (Travels in Ceylon and India, English 
Translation, p. 495). Rut in 1849 I went over this very gronnd, and on the 
most careful scrutiny no such trees were to be seen or heard of; and it is 
certain th.at in his letters written on or near the spot, as well as in the ‘ Sy¬ 
nopsis of Vegetation’ (pp. 307,507) for this very route, no palm is mentioned 
except Phmtij; hmnilia, which I myself also found to be common and occa¬ 
sionally arborescent; and such I doubt not is what Dr. HofFmeister really in¬ 
tended. I had the pleasure of meeting him at Simla the same year (1845) 
that he made his journey, and being then engaged in some researches on the 
Conifene of the Himalaya, and having never then vi.sitcd Komaon and South- 
East Gurhwal, he very kindly furnished mo with some brief memoranda on 
their occurrence in those di.stricts; and hero too 1 find Phainix hum’dia 
alone mentioned in the locality specified. Hence I am justified in consider¬ 
ing the stations on Bhutkot and Sutboonga in Komaon, as the most westerly 
at which Chamteropa has hitherto been observed.* A species of Milan 
(plantain or banana) is indigenous and abundant at a considerable elevation 

* A epccics of CtaoMTop*, called Hemp Palm, hss recently been discovered by Mr. Fortune 
in the Northcre Provinces of China, Chekiang,and Kiangnan, where tho winters arc excessively 
cold. Plants sent to Kew in lg4S have " braved unharmed, and unprotected by any sort of 
covering, the severe winter now passed, IS49-1S50 " (Bot. Mag, Mareh, 1850, quoted in Pro¬ 
ceedings of Bot. Soc. May IS, 185!). If this be CS. Ilfarllawr, it proves the great extension and 
hardiness of that species i if different,* it affords an additional corroboAtion of tho line of 

argument adopted in tho text, * 
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(7,000 foot) in tlie Eastern Himalaya North of Assam, and nearly to the same 
level in Sikkim ; I have observed it only in one spot in Kemaon, the Bylch- 
heena I'ass, at about 4,000 foot elevation, and was told that it occurred much 
mere abundantly at a short distance, in the valley of the Kaleb ; but as 1 had 
not time to verify the report, it .need not bo more than thus briefly alluded 
to.* • 

There is however one more genus of the Monocetylcdoncs, and allied to the 
I’alras, worthy of introduction here,from the very great elevation to v^ioh it 
reaches in the Himalaya, and from its afliiiity and resemblance to the tropi¬ 
cal genus Jjamhnsa ,■ I allude to the genus Arundinaria of the section 
Uambusida!, of which at least four very distinct sjMieios occur in the Hima¬ 
laya, and which have been referred to a new geuus f Tltniimocalamus J by 
my friend l>r. Falconer. They are familiarly known to European residents 
in the mountains as the “ hill bamboo,” and to the mountaineers of Gurhwal 
as the “ Ringal,” altered to “ Ningala” in Kemaon. Of these, tlic lowest 
species in the vertical section is ArundlimrUt falcata, growing from 3,.500 to 
8,000 feet, and, like the rest, forming extensive and close thickets. The se¬ 
cond is the Arui‘*iHaria ulilia of .Mr. Edgeworth, the Deo Ningala (or divino 
Ningala) of the natives, occiirring from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. The third is va¬ 
riously named Geewasa, I’urkha, Jhoomra, Surura(.Turboota in Nepal, where 
all these species are also found); 1 am not aware tliat this is yet described ; 
but its principal diflbrenco from the next is that the stems arc solitary, not 
in clumps : it occurs from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. The fourth species is the 
Tiiam, in Nepal Khaptur, also undescribed, at least unpublished, which has 
its zone from 8,.'i00 to 11,.500 feet; only 500 feet, or less, below the inferior 
limit of the perpetual ice of the glaciers, with the second and third species 
occupying nearly the entire zone of all the coniferous trees of the Himalaya, 
1‘inm lonyifolia excepted, which is below tb( i.t The most useful and re¬ 
markable of the four is vlruiidinaWa vliUs, which grows in fine clamps of 
many slender stems, from 20 to 40 feet high, extremely durable and-applicd 
to a great variety of purposes. The plant, like the true bambu, flowers but 

* 1 am not aware of the exact locality in Nepal of the arborescent fern. Alsopkila gigantMt 
but near Darjeeling in Sikkim, immediately to the cast of that country, Dr, Hooker states 
that it flourishes between 4,000 and 7.000 feet above tlic sea; 6,500 being there the upper limit 
of the palms; a species of CargaUt reaching up to 6,000, and Calamus as high, forty miles with¬ 
in the mountains ; while Pathos, Musa, Ficus, Piper have species from 2,000 to 7,000 feet, and 
JPiVns one species to 9,500. But in the humid equable climates of the Southern hemisphere, 
Australia. New Zealand, Tasmani.i, the arborescent ferus reach a much higher parallel of 
latitude, and attain (ho height of 40 to 50 feet. 

t ** Bamboos in the general acceptation of the term (for remotely allied genera bear the 
same trivial Knglish name) occur at all elevations below 12,000 feet, forming even in the pine 
woods, and above their xono, in the skirts of the Uhodudendron scrub, a small, and some¬ 
times almost imi^rvious jungle." (Dr. J. D. Ilooker,»£xcursioii to Touglo Mountain in Sikkim. 
Journal As. Soc, of Bengal, May, 1849, p. 424.) * 
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rarely, and the Btoma then die and fall. I was fortunate enough to collect 
considerable quantities of the seed near rindroo in iS40, which has, 1 boliove, 
produced all the plants living in Great Bntain and Ireland : three years 
afterwards, in a second visit to the alpine Himalaya, the stems which had 
fallen and died in that season wore still perfectly sound, and I bolievo that 
the third aud fouHh species are nearly if not altogether as durable, but they 
never attain the stature of the Deo Ningala. 

The bearing of the foregoing facts on the phsenomona of geology is so ob¬ 
vious as to require little comment; the considerations most pressing on onr 
attention being the necessity of groat caution in drawing inferences as to the 
nature of climate from the p{^\sencc of supposed tropical fonns in ancient 
rock formations, and the facility with wliich w*c can now account for tho 
juxtaposition of those forms with those of known temperate regions. 

Here are palms, bambus, bananas growing amongst and above pines, firs, 
cedars, cypresses, yews, oaks/ maples, hazels, ash, and almost all tho decidu¬ 
ous trees proper to a cold region of the globe, During violent storms and 
heavy rains it cannot but happen tliat some of these should be overthrown 
and buried beneath the huge landslips so prevalent at sudn crises, and tliero 

# It must be remarked, however, that the oak, the pine, and otlu r common Nortliern forms 
are even less justly adduced as the criteria of a cold climate than the palms are of 
a hot one. Our own Quercus robur, the Himalayan Q. semecarpi/olia, with several Mexi¬ 
can and other species, flourish exclusively in low temperatures, but tho great majority of 
the Indian species are natives of the moist warm regions of Nepal, Silhet, the Garrow and 
Khasya hills, Chittagong, Tcnasserltn, Martaban, Penang, &c. Such are sixteen out of the 
seventeen species enumerated by Roxhuigh in the *• Flora Indica*' Professor Licbmann r<'- 
marks (Oak-Vegetation of America, translated in HookeFs Journal of Botany and Mow Mis¬ 
cellany for 1852, p. 322): It has hitherto been a prevailing notion that tho oak-form is peculi¬ 
arly characteristic of the temperate zone* But whether we look at the number of species, 
the beaut; of tho forms, or the size of particular organs (leaves, fruits, cups), we shall find 
their maximum in the tropical zone, that is, in the Kunda Islands of the Old World and tropi¬ 
cal Mexico of Uio New.'* So also in the Himalaya, Vlmu* erona occurs at from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet; another species, erroneously as 1 think identified with the Chinese Vlmua virgakt, be¬ 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 feet; a third in the hot valleys of Kemaon at 3,000 feet; and a fourth 
Ulmw integtifoiia, allied to the la&t, abounds at the base of the mountains, and all over the 
plains of India down to Coromandel and Guzerat. In the same warm plains wo find 
JRanunculva sceleratvi, as common and as luxuriant down the Ganges to Bengal as in Hcot- 
land: a Ciemalia fC, Oottriana) U so named from the old capital of Bengal where it was firet dis¬ 
covered : a fine rose (R. inwlttcralaj is wild in Behar at the foot of the Itajmahal hills: a black¬ 
berry diVtons, Don^is found below the base of the Himalaya; vthilo PofenOilaaupina 

and tlepnii abound along the Ganges to Calcutta. Of the Conifers^ several genera and species 
are confined to high temperatures; e^g. Pinu$ longifolio gTov/$ well at Calcutta, but perishes 
in our climate.^ P. ainenaii flourishes on tho coast of China, at Canton, and South of it. ** One 
true pine is shown to be a native of Sumatra, Pinua Merkuati, Jungh. ot He Vriese, PI* Ind. 
Or. fasc. 1. tab. 1, probably the P, Finfagaonianaot Wallicb» Cat.no* 6,062 tVom Cochin 
China” (Kew Miscellany and Journal of Botany for April 1851, p. 127). The genera Damwarnt 
Pithaarpua, Hgerydium, have their greaCest number of species in Nepal,%Chasya, Mulaosa, 
Java, Penang,and Amboyna; even Juniperua has aspccles fit Barbadocif/.BorfrodeMsb,) 
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lioooinc fossilized to the perplexity of a succeeding race of geologists ! Tlioir 
difiiealtios and their errors might easily be enhanced and fortified by the 
addition of a Tory possible contingency in the animal kingdom, viz. the pre¬ 
sence of the larger carnivora. The leopard is a constant hnd only too 
troublesome inhabitant of the Himalaya up at least to 9,000 feet, and com¬ 
mits great depredations on the flocks. The tiger, too numerous at the base, 
and in the hot valleys of the Komaon and Giirhwal mountains, is, I think, 
merely an occasional, though by no means very, rare, visitor at that altitude 
in search of the larger doer ; 1 have myself several times seen their footprints 
on the snow, with other marks of their having passed between 8,000 and 9,000 
feet; at which elevation one friend of mine met a tiger in a thicket of Peo 
Ningala ; and another who was on a shooting excursion tired at and wounded 
one n]> as high as 10,000 feet. Now, it is not at all impossible that one or 
more of these should perish in a storm, and be buried in the same deposit as 
the palms and conifers, &.c., and thus render the problem greatly more com¬ 
plicated. 

So much for the mountains and the subtropical forms which flourish there ; 
but the same resu’* vill bo equally brought about in the hot plains of India by 
the transport of the nortiicrn plants through the agency of rivers and torrents. 

and another at Canton; whUcCuprmvs is anative of Qoa; C. sempervi' 

in quite at home at Agra, with Thuja orientalis. Tiie Conifera^ in short, are as Dr. 
Lindloy remarks < Vegetable Kingdom), " natives of v<arious parts of the world, from the perpe¬ 
tual snows and inclement climate of Arctic America to the hottest regions of the Indian 
Archipelago/* 

On the other hand, several tropical genera besides those noted in the text have epecies at* 
great altitudes in the mountains* Thus Indigofera has in the Himalaya Indigojera pulcheila at 
6,000 feet, /. hHeraniha at 7,000, and Gerardiana(Do9Uu., Don to 10,000 ; alt largo shrubs 
and forming extensive thickets. The beautiful sicccia/ir 'trissin ascends to 6,500 feet. Dr. 
Hooker remarks (Journal of As. Soe. Dcngal for May, 1649. p. 426), that the general prevalence 
of bamboos, figs, and their allies the nettles, is a remarkable feature in the botany of the Sikkim 
Himalaya up nearly to 10,000 feet; **oiic species of this very tropical genus (Ticm) 
ascends almost to 9,000 feet, on the outer range of Sikkim as F* iattrifolia docs to 6,500 feet 

in the N.W. Himalaya. Gardner notices with surprise and admiration the prcvalcuce of 
numerous species of Uus genus forming splendid trees in (he forests of the Organ mountains, 
near Rio Janeiro. Of Laurioetn, CmfiomoiRtfin has one species in Sikkim to 8,500 feet, and 
THranihera another to 9,000 (Hooker,/, c.); while in the N. W. Himalaya, Daphuidiunit 
&'c., liavo species to the some elevation. In Sikkim, Dr. Hooker mentions Balanophora 
with species at 6,000, and one oven to 8,000 feet; Dr. Thomson found it near Kotgurh, thirty 
miles North of Simla, between 6,000 and 7,000. Of the generally tropical family Cinchonacem, 
the true Cinchonas reach 10,000 feet or more in South America; just us in the Himalaya I 
found LfptodermU lanceulala at 10,000 feet on Dudutoli mountain in Gurhwal. But Uiese 
anomalies are far too numerous for a note. I must add, however, that tlie physical conforma¬ 
tion of the Himalaya of itself greatly favouix the probability of tropical and temperate forms be¬ 
coming associated by storms, torrents, &:c.; for while the deep warm valleys which ponctratc 
fifty or sixty milci towards the summit line ore with a tropical or scmitropical vegeta- 
tirgi, the lofty rauges which divide them arc clothed with forests of Uic tompcAe types* 
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The Khasya hills, where Griffith first met the Chamcorops, rise like a 
wall from the flats of Bengal, and' in many parts of the Himalaya the exte¬ 
rior range rises in precipices to Uie height of b',0Q0 to 8,000 feet, clothed to 
the brink with oak, ash, maple, pine, cypress, Siberian crab, &c.: immedi¬ 
ately beneath is the vegetation of the tropics. The cliffs are wearing slowly 
back, and many'of these oaks, &c. must be carried down by their own weight 
and by the torrents to form the most heterogeneous mass with Naucleas, 
Cinchonas, Vaticas, of the Terai Belt. 

• These reflections arc forced on the mind at once in such localics as Nynce 
Tal Station in Kemaon. 

But we may safely extend our view to the lower course and deltas of the 
three great rivers which ultimately drain the Himalaya, the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Burhampootra. Mooltan and Sindh, on the first of these, 
are in many places covered with groves of Pko nix dacli/lifera and a forked 
palm, which, I suppose to he lliijihwiie T/ic/iatVu, the noorn palm of Upper 
Egypt: Behar on the Ganges, in like manner, abounds in the fine palm 
Borassvx flabelli/ormis ; and in Bengal, I’lta.nix fi/lcexlris and jialudosn, 
Areca (kiterhu, and Cocox nncifera, often form gn'!it‘woods. Annually, 
during the floods, the great rivers bring down numbers of tlin Himalayau 
Conifera;, which, were the country uninhabited, would be carried to the sea 
and deposited with the spoils of the deltas themselves in the new formations, 
which the mud and silt of those great rivers are known to be slowly depo¬ 
siting.* We should thus bo presented with the association of p.alms and 
pines, the occurrence of which is so well a.sccrtaincd in the coal-measures 
‘ and fas up into the tertiary scries; and even though wc were able to demon¬ 
strate that these trees were in xilu, wc have still the alternative to dispose of, 
that to the present day palms and pines actually flourish on the same ground, 
before we can legitimately argue from their juxtaposition any anomalous 
conditions of the atmosphere, differing greatly from our present experience. 
The existence of the mammoth in the cold regions of Northern Asia, pro¬ 
vided with hair and fur to protect it from the severity of the climate, might, 
H priori, warrant a presumption of an analogous fact in the vegetable king¬ 
dom, namely the existence of palms, or other tropical families, so organized 
as to enable them to contend with a very low temperature. 

This phsenomcnon now rests on actual observation, and is quite in accor¬ 
dance with facts in other branches of natural history, zoology, ornithology 
and conchology, where several familiar instances might be alleged of tro]>ical 

* 1 can 8i»cak from observation as to the number of pines brought down by the MuUuj; and 
as long since Is Uie age of Alexander the process must have been the same, for, Uic fleet with 
which he descended to the mouth of the Indus was constructed of them* There is a regular 
business in cfttching the floating trees, and not a very safe one; for such is the impetuosity of 
the rivers, Uiat the men employed arc sometimes drawn by the timber Up wludi they have 
fiAcd large h<As) into the current, and are infallibly lost. 
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genera with few, or oven solitary spccioa extending far into the 'arctic and 
antarctic zones, where their occurrcncS and discovery immediately and 
extensively modified, or even reversed, conclusions drawn from the presence 
in geological formations of cognate forms. And such uncertaiiny must con¬ 
tinue to rest on the result of our researches, till, abandoning the maxim, 
absurd in science, that “ the exception proves the rule,” wo bcase to look too 
exclusively to genera, and allow to species their proper place and weightdn 
our systems. 

Chama rops Mariitma is described at length in the pages immediately 
preceding the above, and is said to occur at Uunipa in the valley of Nepal, 
at about rijOOO feet above the sea-level. As Mr. Griffith observes, the two 
palms arc very closely allied ; in my opinion they may still turn out to be 
identical. Among the supposed differences, that of “ shorter stature” in G. 
ICIiasi/ana is quite unfounded : as I have already noticed, it occurs on Tliakil 
mountains HO feet high, whereas C. Martiana in only quoted at 20 : the dif¬ 
ferences in the leavc.s may be accidental, for while Mr. Griffith states 
the lacinia) of Martiana to bo “glaucous underneath,” and omits any 
mention of it in * ; description of C. Khasyana, I found it equally true 
of the latter on the Gagur range. His description of the inflorescence 
and fniit is (note to page 310) chiefly from Martins in ‘.PI. As. liar.’ iii. 
.p. 5. t. 211, whore, however, Mr. Griffith pronounces that “the representa¬ 
tion of the inflorescence is probably quite wrong” (p. 341); and I suspect 
that the “ yellowish,” not ■■ blue” fruit, may merely be due to the immature 
stage in which the former were observed; such at least is the case in others 
of this family: for instance, Pha'iiix A mu (7i.v, before mentioned as common* 
about Almorab, which exhibits various shades of yellow when unripe, but as 
it matures becomes of a dark blue. This plant .Mr. Griffith was inclined to 
identify, very justly I believe, with Pheenix icauUs, from which to Ph. 
sylrestris, the common wild date tree of India, he observes (p. S.W) that Ph. 
daclyliftra and farini/era form complete transitions. I adopt Dr. Hoyle’s 
specific name humilis, in preference to acaulh, as the shrub has frequently 
a stem several feet high, and may occasionally be observed in all gradations 
tip to a tree of 50 feet. Young plants of the dwarf variety proper to Almorah 
are now flourishing at the Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, and Glasnevin 
near Dublin. ( Prom the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, May, 
1853.) 


Mode of treating Potatoes. 

TiioRooan<.r dricil potatoes will alwajrs produce a crop free from diseasS. Such is the 
positive aueition of Mr, Bollman, one of the professors in tlio Russian Agricultural Institution 
at (iorigoretsky. In a very interesting pamphlet* by this gentleman, which has Just 

Ia;s Moyens'do pr6vcuir la Malodie dca Ponancs dc Terre, Experiences et Concln- 
s do A. N. C. Uullnian, Consciller d'iitat, Professcur, Stc. Svo. St. Petenburgh, 18S3. 
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reached us, it is asserted, as an unquestiuuablc fact, that mere drying, if conducted at a 
suiricicnlly high tctn|>eraturei and continued long enough, is a conipJcMe antidote to the 
disease. 

The account given by Professor llollman of the accident which led to this discovery is 
as follows: He' had contrived a potatO'Settcr, which had the bad quality of destroying any 
sprouts that might be on tlte sets, and even of tearing away the rind. To harden the i>ut3tucs, 
so as to protect them against this accident, he resolved to dry them. In the springof 
he placed a. lot in a very hut room, and at the cud of three weeks they were dry enough to 
plant. The potatoes came up well) and produced as good a crop as tha^ of Ute neighbouring 
farmets, with this difference only, that they had no disease, and the crop was therefore, upon 
the whole, more abundant. Professor lloUmun tells us that ho regarded this as a mere 
dheident; he, however, again dried his seed potatoes in 1851, and again his crop was ubuii* 
dant and free from disease, while evcry'wherc on the surrounding land they were much 
affected. This was loo remarkable a i'ircuinsl.inco not to excite attention, and in IhSfi, 
a third trial took place. All Mr. Zlrdlman’s own stock of potatoes being exhausted, he 
was obliged to purchase his seed, which bore unmistakuablo marks of having formed part 
of a crop that had been severely diseased; some, in fact, were quite rotten. After keeping 
them for about a montli in a hotroom, as before, he cut the largest potatoes into quarters, 
and the smaller into luilves, and left them to dry for another week. Accidentally the drying 
was carried so far that apprehensions were entertained of a very bad crop, if any. Contrary 
to expectation, however, the sets pushed ])rompt]y, and grew so fast that excellent young 
potatoes were dug three weeks earlier than usual. Kventually nine times the quanliiy plant¬ 
ed was produced, and, although the neighbouring fields were attacked, no trace of disease 
could be found on either the herbage or tlic potatoes thcm»elvcs. *' 

This singular result, obtained in three successive years, leil to inquiry as to whether any 
similar cases were on record. In the course of the investigation two other facta were eli¬ 
cited. It was discovered that Mr, Losovsky (living in the goveinnicnt oi' Wiiebsk, in the 
district of Sebegc), had for four years adopted the plan of drying the seed potatoes, and that 
dating that time there had been no disease on his estate. It was again an accident 
which led to Uk practice of tliis gcntleinan. Five years ago, while his potatoes were digging, 
ho put one in his pocket, and on returning home threw it on kls stove (HoHe), wlterc 
it remained forgotten till the spring. Havinj; then chanced to ebserve it, he h.'id the 
* curiosity to plant it, all dried up as it was, and obtained an abundant healtliy cro]>; 
since that time Uic pr.icticc of drying has been continued, and alwayswitli great suece^is. 
Professor Bollman remarks that it is usual in Uussia, in many places, to smoke-dry hux, 
wheat, and rye,; and in the west of Russia, experienced pro))rietors prefer for seed onions 
(hat have been kept over the winter in cottages without a chimney; such onions are 
called dtjmka, which may be interpreted smoke-dried 
The second fact is thisMr. WasilefTsky, a gentleman residing in the government of 
hlohileff, is in the habit of keeping potaiues all the year round by storing them in the 
place where his hams are smoked, it happened, that in the spring of ISStt, hi-t seed )>ota- 
toes, kept in the usual manner were insufficient; and he made up the requisite quan¬ 
tity with some of those which had been for a montli in the smoking place. These potatoes 
produced a capital crop, very little diseased, while at the same time the crop from the sets 
which were not smoke-dried was extensively attacked by disease. Professor Bollman is of 
opinion that there would have been no disease at all, if the sets had been better dried. 

The temperature required to produce the desired result is not very clearly made out. 
Mr. Bollman’s room in which his first potatoes wore dried was lieateU to about 72'^, and 
much higher. By way of experiment he placed otlicrs in the chamber of the stove itself, 
where the thermometer stood at 136^, and more. He also ascertained that the vitality of 
the potato is not aBected, even if Uie rind is charred. To this, however, and some other 
points, we sii( U return next week* In tlie meanwhile Uiuse who have the use of a malt 
kOn, or even a lime kiln, might even now try the cBect of excessive drying, fur a month 
seems to be long enough for the process; and if potatoes planted in the tieginning of July 
will not yield much of a crop, it will at least bo seen whctlier they are attacked by 
disease, {Prom the Gardener^i C/iroRt<;fe, June 4th, 1853.) 
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(Saturday, the 15th January, 1653J 

Sir Arthur Bailer, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Eteelion of Officers and Council for 1853. 

The proceedings of the last Monthly General Meeting having been read, 
the Chairman intimated that this being the Anniversary Meeting, the election 
of OiBcers and Council for the current year would liave to be taken into con¬ 
sideration, in accordance with sections 1,2 and 3 of chapter x. of the Bye- 
Laws. The membev present proceeded accordingly to the ballot; and Messrs. 
C. Gubbins, C.S., and 8. Mornay, who were appointed scrutineers, reported 
the result to be as follows :— 

President .—Sir Lawrence Peel. 

Vice-Presidents. —Mr. W. G. Uose, Sir Arthur Bulier, Baboo Ramgopal 
Ghose,aud Bajah Pertab Chunder Sing. 

Secretary and Treasurer. —Mr. A. H. BIcchynden. 

Council.—Mr. W. Storm, Mr. James Church, Senior, Mr. A. Grote, Baboo • 
Peary Chand Mittra, Dr. 11. Falconer, Mr. W. Haworth, Mr. W. H. Elliott, 
Mr. Geo. Taylor, Mr. C. A. Cantor, Mr. T. F. Henley, Mr. Francisco Pereira 
and Baboo Shib Chunder Deb. 

Annual Ueporlfrom the Council. 

A summary of the principal objects which have engaged the attention of 
the Society during the past year was read. The Report states, among other 
topics, that the funds of the Society are in a satisfactory condition ; that the 
receipts for 1852, exceed those of the previous year by Rs. 2,377 ; and that, 
after payment of the ordinary current expenditure for 1862, there remains 
the sum of Rs. 8,948,'inola8ive of a cash balance of Rs. 1208, to meet liabilities 
to the extent of Rs. 6,550. The vested fund is the same as at the close of 
1851, namely Rs. 22,366. The accession of members daring the past year 
has been 78, which is somewhat in excess of several previous years, except 
1851, when an unusually large number (122) was added to thS list. The 
number of paying members, exolusive of 37 who have eomponnded for their 
subseriptions, is now 516, or 20 in excess of 1861. 

Proposed by )laboo Gobin Chunder Sein, bonded by Mr. Geo. Taylor, and 
RAolved, that the Report of the Council be adopted. 

t 
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Standinff CommitUts. 

The reTiston of tho rarious Standing Committees was next entered on. 
On the recommendation of the Council, the’name of Mr. Edward Smith was 
added to tho Cotton Committee, in the room of Mr. Earle, who is absent ; of 
Mr. Wm. Stalk^rtt to the Hemp and Flax Committee, in tho room of 
Captain Thompson, deceased; of Mr. T. P. Henley to the Coffee and Tobacco 
Committee, in the room of Colonel Sage, absent from Calcutta; of Mr. W. 
Haworth to the Committee for Implements of Husbandry and Machinery, 
also in tho place of Colonel Sage ; of Mr. Goo. Taylor to the Nursery Gar¬ 
den and Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committees, in the room of Mr. Earle ; 
and of Mr. W. Haworth in the Oil and Grain Committees, wltich require 
strengthening. It being tlie opinion of the .Meeting that the other Com¬ 
mittees did not need strengthening, they remain as last year. 

Elecliuns. 

Mr. W. H. Terraneau and the Bov. E. Higgs, who wero proposed at the 
last General Meeting, were duly elected members. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join¬ 
ing the Society : 

Lieut. Chas. Crawford Mason, 4Sth Kegiraent Madras N. l.,and Adjutant 
Sebundy Local Corps, proposed by Captain W. G. Owen, seconded by the 
Secretary. ^ 

David Cunclitfe, Esq., Civil Service, Gya,—proposed by Mr. Grote, se¬ 
conded by Dr. Falconer. 

liaboo Bindabun Chunder Mittra,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chand 
Mittra, second by Baboo Shib Chunder Deb. 

F. Frost, Esq., Commissariat Department, Meerut,—proposed by Mr. C. 
Macleod, seconded by the Secretary. 

B. B. Landale. Esq., of Dheoree, Shababad,--propoBed by Dr. Begg, se¬ 
conded by Mr. Walter Landale. 

Defaulters to the Society, 

The Chairman having submitted, on behalf of the Council, the names of 
five members who had failed to respond to tho calls made on them for their 
subscriptions, it was resolved that the names of tho four first be published as 
defaulters, in accordance with tho provisions of section 7, of chapter iii., of 
the Bye-Laws, and the last, in accordance with section 1, of chapter iv. Their 
names are a^ follows:— 

Baboo Tarrucknauth Boy, Principal Suddar Ameen of Maunbhoom, up¬ 
wards of three years’ subscription, Bs. 110. 

Captain H. Kirke, 12th Regt.' N. I., two and a half yearS’ snbseription. 
Bs. 80. 
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Lieut. John Ross, 7lBt Regt. N. 1., upwards of two years’ subscription, 
Rs. 72. • 

Mr. W. Patton, of Moulraein, ditto ditto. 

Mr. C. T. Uuckland, Civil Service, Rs. 56, duo at the ‘period of his 
resignation in 1850. 

The Report of the Committee appointed at the last meeting to determine 
respecting the provision of vegetable and flower seeds for 1853, was*read. 
The Committee suggest that supplies of vegetable seeds be procured, as last 
year, from North America and the Cape of Good Hope, and of flower seeds 
from England, at a cost not exceeding Rs. 7,100, exclusive of freight and 
other incidental charges. The Report which was recommended by the Coun¬ 
cil for adoption, was confirmed. 

The joint Report of the Floricultural Committee, and Fruit and Kitchen 
Garden Committee, respecting the arrangements for the shows of the season, 
was also submitted. The Committees recommend that three shows be held 
in the Auckland Circus during the season, namely, on the 28th January, the 
8th March, and 51 iT April,—the two latter being public holidays. The Re¬ 
port was adopted. 

The submission of the GardeneFs Monthly Report, and a few other com¬ 
munications and donations, was deferred to the next Monthly General 
Meeting. 


(Saturday, the I3lh February, 1853.> 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Lieut. C. C. Mason, Baboo Biudabun Chunder Mittra, Messrs. David 
Cunlifi'e, C. S.; F. Frost, and B. R. Landale. 

Candidates for Election. 

Lieut. G. R. Wheeler, Interpreter and Quarter Master, 1st Regiment 
N. 1.—proposed by Mr. R. Berkeley, seconded by the Secretary. 

Major T. T. Pears, C. B., Madras Engineers,—proposed by Mr. Charles 
Guhbins, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Lieut. F. S. Taylor, Bengal Engineers,—proposed by Colonel Huthwaite, 
.C. B', seconded by Major J. R. Western. 

J. T. D. Caiperon, Esq., of La Martiniiire—proposed by j^boo Peary 
Chand Mittra, seconded by Mr, W. G. Rose. 

Presentations. 

1. Papers aild Proceedings of the Royal •Society of Van Dieman’s Land 
(ifol. 2, part 1). Presented by the Society. 
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2. Jounul of the Indian Archipelago for September and October, 1832. 

Presented by the Editor. '• 

3. The same work for the same months. Presented by the Government 
of Bengal. 

4. Jonmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No, 6 of 1852. Presented 
by the Society. ' 

5. Selections from the Kecords of the Bengal GoTerninent viz :— 

No IX. Report on the Teak forests of the Tenasserim Provinces, by Dr. 
Faiconor; and No. X. Report on the Establishment of Water works fur the 
city of Calcutta, by P. W. Simms, Esq. Presented by the Government 
of Bengal. 

6. A quantity of tea seed and of Deodar and other Himalayan coniferous 
seeds. Presented by Dr. Jameson, Superintendent II. C. Botanic Gardens, 

N. W. P. 

7. A few bulbs from Port Natal. Presented by L. Wray, Esq. 

8. A small collection of ornamental plants from the Royal Botanical 

Garden,- Mauritius. Presented by James Duncan, Esq., Superintendent 
of the Garden. ' 

9. A quantity of seed of Myrica eerifera from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Presented by C. Gubbins. Esq. 

10. A supply of seed of Sida rhomboidea, a fine fibrous yielding plant. 
Presented by Major S. F. Hannag. 

11. P'urther specimens of rattan plants from Arracan, and of raw and 
manufactured materials therefrom. Presented by Lieut. F. W. Ripley. 

' 12. Samples of coffee and cotton raised in his garden at Deebroghur, 

Upper Assam, the latter from seed received from the Society. Presented 
by Lieut.-Col. Jenkins, on behalf of Major llannay. 

13. A specimen of tnoonga silk from Assam, produced by the Satupiia 
Assamensis 1 fed on the “ Suom” tree, a species of Tetranlhera: and a spe¬ 
cimen of moonga and cotton wovo together. Presented by S. Mornay, Esq. 

14. Two pieces of cloth dyed with the “ Room” dyo of Assam. Present¬ 
ed by Lieut.-Col. Jenkins. 

The following is extract of a letter from Col. Jenkins, respecting the 
above :— 

“As the gentlemen who reported they could not make our Indigo (Room) 
take to the cloth, I have got the samples of Room dyed cloth for you from 
Major Hannay, and this I trust will satisfy you that there is no difficulty 
in using the dye. All the jackets of tho Shans, Singphoos and others are 
dyed with Chis article, and the consumption of it in this way must bo im¬ 
mense, as these dark-dyed staffs are in universal wear. Your Dtlcutta 
chemists have failed as yet to find the proper mordaunt or solvent for the 
dye, or the proper mode of using) it, but Uiere ewu be no doubt of its being 
a most useful dye. What I bad in view was the supposition that this df/e 
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might be found very useful, as the ground for a black dye, and {ferhaps you 
may be able to mako some experiment with pieces of the accompanying 
cloths. I believe the dye is used in a raw state, as 1 have seen the Mikirs 
about here using the true Indigo.” • 

The following plants and cut specimens were also placed on the table for 
the inspection'of members :— * 

A plant of Dendrobium nohile in flower, and a fine branch of Bagin- 
vUltsa upectabilia, from the garden of Mr. James Church, i^enior, at*Agur- 
para. • 

Two dwarfed plants of Euphorbia Jaeiptinifiora from the 11. C. Botanic 
Garden; with the following memo, frotn Mr. B. Scott, the head-gar¬ 
dener : — 

“ Some two years ago at one Of the shows of the Agricultural ancf Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, I saw a plant of Euphorbia jacquinifiura with branches 
about seven feet long, and said to have been the growth of one season. 
The accompanying plant:-, show what may be accomplished on tlio opposite 
direction, are ten months old from cuttings, and, as the appearance be¬ 
speaks, have been * arved as long ns could be done with safety to the plants, 
which hare been allowed to “ form” themselves ; no stopping, pruning, 
or bending of the braueltes or twigs has boon practised upon them.” 

Several well formed cut specimens of llanunculus, rai^d from tubers 
received from Mr. Carter of Holbom in October last j of Narcissus, from 
George Taylor, Ksq., and some fine cut specimens of roses of sorts, raised 
from plants presouted by Mr. Booth, A. Emerson, Esq., and Mr. Ilougber- 
ty of the Barrackpore Park : all the produce of the iSociety’s Garden. * 

Notice of Motion. 

Moved by the President, seconded by Mr. r -'se—that the following two 
sections of the Bye-Laws, bo altered as follows : — 

Section 7 of Chapter iii, instead of the words:—“when any member 
sliall be in arrear of his annual contribution fur one year, ho shall be ajiprised 
by letter,” &c., tho words, “ when any member snail bo in arrear of his an¬ 
nual contribution, or otherwise indebted to the Society for more than one 
year, he shall be apprised by letter,” &c. 

Section 1 of Chapter iv., after tho words“ of his arrears of subscrip¬ 
tion,”—tho words—" or other debts to tho Society”—to bo introduced. 

Uorti-Elorieultural Exhibitions. 

*Read the following reports of the Judges at the show of vegetablbs, fruits, 
and flowers, held in the Auckland Circus on the 28th January 
Horticultural,—’ihe Judges have the pleasure to report that though this 
show was not equal, as regards number of specimens exhibited, to the fint 
show of last *year, yet it may be considered a very fair one. The list of 
pfcses annexed, gives in detail tho amount awarded (Rs. 280) to 61 native gar- 
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dcners. The competition was altogether spirited : upwards of 200 tmlU«t 
were in attendance, and the product brought by them occupied nearly two- 
thirds of the space allotted ; viz. 1,500 feet, the oth()r third or 750 feet being 
occupied by flowers. 

In respect to vegetables it may be remarked that the potatoes wore 
exceedingly well Vepresented. Tliere were three kinds, one of which liad a 
very deep set eye with a rough skin, apparently the beat adapt'ed for keeping; 
the second, a large fine sort with a rou^ skin, and not so deep in the eye, 
was well grown, this seems to be the next best keeping kind •, the third, a 
smooth skin and full eyed, appears to be an early sort, retaining its flavour 
only while growing. Carrots of four kinds were brought forward; viz. 
“early horn” in abundance, well-grown and well-flavored; the “ Altringham” 
was better shown this season than the last, and the flavor very good ; the 
large white kind was long and well grown, but wanting in the pleasant 
flavor of the other two; the orange sort was also large and well raised, but 
better adapted for feeding cattle than for fable use. The beet root was 
plentiful, and well grown. Turnips of four kinds were exhibited, the 
“ white flat stone,” “ yellow table itonc,” “ largo whitb cow globe” and 
“ Swedish” : the two first-named sorts were large, solid and in excellent 
order for table use; the third was large but woolly, and Ihc Swedish 
was rough an^ without shape or flavor. Nule kole of two kinds were 
shown in large quantity, but the greater part of them W'cro overgrown 
and unfit for table use. The cauliflowers were largo and well grown. Two 
kinds of Scotch kale were exhibited, the “green curled,” and the variety 
bommonly called the “ cow kale”; both kinds were large-headed and well 
shown. Of brocoli, two sorts were likewise submitted, the “ sulphur” and 
the “ large early white both kinds were closehcaded, and large in size for 
this time of the year: a much larger display may be anticipated at the next 
show. Of cabbages no less than seven kinds wore brought forward, namely,” 
“ sugar loaf,” “ savoy,” “ large york,” “ dwarf york” “ battersea,” “ drumhead,” 
and “red” : the majority of those were as large and well shown as that of 
last year in the same month. The “battersea,” “ large, and dwarf yorks” in 
particular were exceedingly well grown. 

The “ green curled” and “ broad leaved” endive wore in abundance, well 
grown and tolerably well blanched. Two baskets only of spinach were 
brought forward, the “ prickly” and “ broad leaved” sorts; neither of them 
in good order. Of cabbage and. coss lettuce there was an excellent display 
alike in ^antity and quality. Of peas there were four distinct kinds all well 
grown and podded, more especially the “ taU marrow,” and “ imperial blue.” 
Three sorts of beans were brought forward ; the “ dwarft french,” “ long 
pod” and “ Windsor”; the two former were in abundance, and the pods 
well filled; of the “ Windsor bean” there was but a small Quantity, and 
that of an indifferent character. The squash was larger and better grovfti 
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than last year’s specimens. There was a tolerably good display of pot 
herbs (sage, thyme, savory and marjorihn.) Only one basket of water cress, 
bat that in excellent order. Onions of two kinds were shown, one from 
seed, and the other from offsets, the whole abandant, and ih good condi¬ 
tion. Leeks of sowings of 1851-.52 were likewise exhibited in capital order. 
Of celery the white kind was plentiful, tall and well blan8bed, but only fit 
for soups, a few heads only of the rod sort were brought forward; theso were 
small, and not well blanched ; indee^this vegetable has not kept pace* with 
other foreign kinds at the hands of the native gardener. Of asparagus aifd 
artichoke, the display was very poor, but the present is not the season for 
either. 

In the fruit department, a few orange plants in fruit, from China stock, 
were exhibited. Pomegranates, bel, sapotas, pine dpple and pumplenose 
were well represented, the two latter out of season. Custard apples and 
rose apples were likewise brought forward, though so early in the season. 
There were also some fair specimens of plantains, guavas and long plums. 

Silver medals were dispensed with, as the mallees do not appear to appre¬ 
ciate them so well £s money prizes. 

(Signed) W. G. Rose. 

,, G. Tayi.ok. 

„ Pearvcband Mittra. 

Floricultural .—The Judges have to report that the show was not equal to 
that of last year, nor was tho competition so spirited, the produce of about 
30 gardens only being represented, to IS of which tho prizes noted on the* 
other side wore awarded, amounting to Us. 79. The plants most worthy of 
notice were the camellias, both rod and white flowering sorts, of which some 
20 plants, mostly in good condition, wore submitted. Of the bulbous and 
orchid tribes there were very few specimens, it being too early in the season 
for them, and also for the majority of annuals. There were a few fine rose 
plants, good collections of pelargoniums of 12 soHs from tho Auckland Gar¬ 
den, and of 16 sorts from the garden of Mr. H. Wood. The assortment of 
violets and heartsease was bettor than last year. A few well grown plants 
of German aster, in fine flower, were submitted; and a few good dahlias. 
Some fair examples of Euphorbia jacquiniflora and Tropoduinper^grinwn 
vem also exhibited. 

Thd Judges conceive that the best acknowledgments of the Society are 
due to Major Bum, Town Major ; to Major fiazely, Deputy-Principal-Com¬ 
missary of Ordnance; and to Major Abercrombie, Officiating Garrison 
Engineer, for their obliging acquiescence in all the wishes of the Society, in 
the loan of tents and tables, and for the use of tho grqnnd in the Auckland 
Cirous, on wffich the show was-held. Thciy would further desire to express 
tlftir best thanks to Lieutenant-Colonel Spens and the other officers of the 
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2nd European Bengal Fusiliers, for granting the services of their fine band, 
which contributed so materially to foe cheerfulness of the scene. 

(Signed) H. Fai.coveb. 

„ W. H. Elliot. 

„ H. ALETCAVnE*. 

„ A. Gbotk.^ 

*ljf 

A report from the FloricuHural Coramittoe on certain suggestions of Dr. 
Wallich respecting future supplies of seeds and plants for the Society, and 
on an interchange of plants and specimens with the Kow Garden and Museum 
was next read. Jlesolred, that the report he received and adopted, and that a 
copy >thercof be forwarded for Dr. Wallich’s information. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Reports for December, 1852, and .Taiiuary, 1S.53, 
were submitted. Sir. McMurray gives a final report on the consignment of 
flower seeds received from Mr. Carter in October last, shewing that the fol¬ 
lowing sorts only, out of a large assoi-tment, have failed ; vy. Cobma gcandens, 
Ipomopsis of four kinds, Loasa of four sorts, lilumenhaehia insipnis, larks¬ 
pur, 12 sorts, Salvia patens, Tmeedia ccvrulta, Scj/panlhus elepans Viola 
odorata ; perennial phlox, Berheris of 4 species, and Sollpa hrterophylla. 
The Cape thatch-rush seed, wtiich was presented hy Mr. Sconce in July last, 
though sown under different modes, with great care, has not germinated. 
The mushroom spawn, presented by Mr. James Cowell, has not yet yielded 
^frnit. Thirty out of 63 kinds of Australian seeds, purchased in July last, 
from .Mr. T. P. Woodcock, have germinated to the present time. In the 
orchard many of the pummelo trees have flowered during December, and aro 
now showing favourable signs of bearing a heavy crop of fruit. The large 
mango trees are also setting an abundance of flower buds, and one of the 
Arracan seedlings is now in flower. One of the three American apple 
trees, which was planted out in the open ground in July, 1850, flowered in 
December, and a small guhntity of fruit, has now fairly set. The Gardener 
closes his report with a notice of presentations from Messrs. Emerson, Blyth, 
Booth, Manley, Barton, R. Wood, and F. Pereira; and adds in detail, a list of 
260 plants received from the 11. C. Botanic Garden. 

Communications on various subjects, , 

The following letters were likewise submitted:— 

]. From J. W. Dalrymple, Esq., Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
forwarding bopy of a letter from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
submitting the result of the Board’s enquiries in regard to the different 
varieties of timber procurable for railway purposes in Bengal. 

2. From A. R. Yonng, E8q.,«Under-Secretary to Governihent of India, 
forwarding copy-of a communication from the Secretory to H. M. 
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Plenipotentiary and Superintendent of trade at Hong-Kong, on the sub* 
ject of the native cotton wool of China. * 

(The above two communications were referred to the Committee of 
Papers.) * 

3. From Dr. James Allan, giving a brief notice of the second flower and 
vegetable show of ;tho season held at Bhaugulpore on the *14th December. 
The following is extract of Dr. Allan’s letter ;— 

“ Our second flower and vegetable show took place on the 24th December. 
The flowers, with the exception of some beautiful cut narcissus, sprigs df 
Chioeoca racemosa and Salvia spletidr.ns, and a few early annuals, made but a 
poor show. The vegetable display made up for it, as besides the usual show of 
cauliflowers, peas, &c., from acclimated seed, nolekole, red cabbage, drum head 
and sugar loaf cabbages, squash, carrot, Aberdeen and Swede turnips, beet, 
parsley, lettuces of two kinds, marrow-fat peas, and globe artichoke, the 
produce of American seed were exhibited, and all of first-rate quality. This 
early display speaks well fur our climate and soil, and perhaps also I may add 
for the skill and care of the amateur gardeners of our community.” 

4. From the Kev. T. A. C. Fcrminger, of Ferozepore, reporting on sowings 
of vegetable and flower seeds received last year from the Society “ The 
Cape and American seeds 1 find almost unexceptionably good. The great 
portion of Mr. Carter’s annual seeds are excellent; but there aro some that 
always fail with me. Do you not think it would bo a matter of great 
interest to the members at large, if the Society were to publish the names of 
such seeds as they fail of raising in their garden I We should then ascer¬ 
tain whether the fault wore in the seed itself, or were referable to the * 
climate where or the method by which we attempted to raise it. Those 

I cannot manage to raise are Aquilegia, Blumenhadiea, Browallia, Lophos- 
permum, Jilarti/nia, violets and a few others.” 

5. From L. Wray, Esq., dated from Port Natal, 10th Novr., 1852, ap¬ 
plying for a collection of useful and ornamental plants for introduction into 
that colony, and promising to reciprocate. It was agreed, on the 
recommendation of tho Council, that Mr. Wray’s requests bo complied with. 


(Saturday, the \2th March, 1853. .1 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Tho proceedings of tho last monthly meeting were read and confirmed, 
and tho gentlemen who were proposed on that occasion, wore duly elected 
members, viz:—Lieut. O. B. Wheeler, Major T. T. Fears, C.siB.; Lieut. 
F. S. Taylor, and Mr. J. T. D. Cameron. 

Brigadier Hon’ble T. Ashbumham, C. B., (II. M. 29th Regiment) Com¬ 
manding at Fevozepore, was proposed as a Hfember by Lient.-Col. Geo. Con- 
grsare, C. B., seconded by the Secretary. 


u 
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The report of the special committflo, consisting of Messrs. W. Haworth, 
(Chairman) John Thomson, John‘Ward, J. M. Vos, F. G. Siddons, and 
T. F. Henley, who were appointed to examine into the merits and capa¬ 
bilities of the cotton-cleaning machines sent in to compete for the Govern¬ 
ment prise of Rs. .’>,000, and tlio Society’s gold medal, was read ; after which 
it was moved by' Mr. W. H. Elliott, seconded by Baboo Peary Cliand Mittra, 
and unanimously resolved ,■ That in accordance with the rocommondation 
of the Council, the report bo received and adopted, and a copy thereof for¬ 
warded for the information of the Government of India, with specimens of the 
cotton and seed as turned out by the machines : further, that the best ac¬ 
knowledgements of tlio Society be given to the Chairman and other Mem¬ 
bers of the Special Committee fur the great core and attention they have 
devoted to the subject of their enquiry. 

Read a letter from Mr. W. Haworth, Chairman of the Special Committee, 
suggesting that the sum of Rs. 100 bo granted to .Mr. James Gilbert for the 
time and labor which he bestowed in superintending the cleaning of the 
above machines, putting them into proper working order, and arranging 
them in the most convenient manner for testing. 'Hesoleed—thsA the 
recommendation of the Special Committee be complied with. 

llorti-I'loricuU oral IC,ehi hit ion. 

Read the following reports of the Judges at the show of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, held in the Auckland Circus, on the Sth of .March : -- 

Horticultural .— The judges beg to submit a list of the prizes awarded to 
‘ Hi gardeners, amounting to 2J7 Rupees, at the show of vegetables and fruits 
held in the Auckland Garden on the Sth March ; and to oifera few remarks 
on the specimens brought forward fur competition. 

In regard to the lirussica tribe it may be observed, that cabbages of seven 
kinds were well represented, viz : sugar loaf, early dwarf, largo York, 
Battersea, Savoy, red, and drumhead : ■ of brucoli, there were two sorts, 
the early white cauliflower and sulphur, but tho samples were not equal to 
those of last show : only one kind of %otch kale was placed on the stand, 
and tliat of an indiflerent quality. Tho endive (curled and broad-leaved 
kinds) shewed well, being well blanched, and having large heads. The 
lettuce was also well grown—of 4 sorts,—brown Dutch, cabbage, common 
black coss and Paris coss. Tho celery was again behind-hand : two kinds were 
exhibited, red and white, raised from seeds and offsets of the previous year; 
though better than the specimens of the lost show, they were very inferior to 
the standard of a good celery. The turnips were equally as good as those 
submitted at tho January show ; and the carrots wore better, they were in 
fine order consisting of three kinds, viz : Altringham, early horn, and long 
red Surrey. Tho quality of thejiieetroot is annually iraprovipg; the long rod 
and turnip-rooted sorts shew well. The potatoes were excellent; three kjjds 
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were eubmitiod, one of them, apparently, a good keeping kind, teith pink, 
deep sunk eyes, the other two the smodth and rough skin sorts, now com¬ 
mon here. Peas of thrcff kinds, (Prussian, imperial, and marrowfat,) wore 
all good samples, though late in the season. The squash, asparagns and arti¬ 
choke were all fairly grown ; but the two latter may possibly bo bettor shown 
*next month. Herbs of six kinds, leeks, tomato, parsley, wiAor cress, turnip 
radish, and horseradish, were all well represented; the latter vegetable 
appears to be now becoming fairly established. The beans (Windsor and 
French) were both well grown. » 

The collection of indigenous vegetable comprised about 20 diSbrent 
sorts. 

The fruit department was not .so largely represented as the vegetable; 
but some fair specimens were exhibited, especially among the pomegranates, 
sapotas, pineapplc.s, strawberries, and loquats. 

(Signed) Wm. G. Rose. 

„ G. T. Fbf,t>, Speede. 

„ Geo. Tavi.or. 

,, PeaKV ClIAND Mittba. 

Florirultural.- X\\c judges have to report, that though several well 
grown plants were brought forward, and a few novelties exhibited, this 
show was not equal to that held on the Cth .March, lf>.1>2. Several orchids, 
in good bloom, were submitted, especially those from the gardens of Messrs. 
James Ghurch and Franci.sco Pereira. There was a tolerably fair assort¬ 
ment of bulbous and tuberous plants, inchiding hyacinths, ixias, babiauaii, 
rallotas, gpitrajeU and lilies of sorts. The German asters were well re- ‘ 
]irescnted, as also the verbenas, in which were included a few, apparently, 
new varieties from Mrs. .McLeod’s garden. The collection of antirrhinums, 
fiortulaca.i, phloxes, pinks and heartsease was r i-eat, but with the exception 
of the latter, they were not deemed worthy of prize notice. A few good 
plants of cyclamen, in full flower, were brought forward for the first time, 
the produce of Mr. B. Warwick’s garden, who likemse submitted several 
other well-grown plants. Mr. Emerson contributed a fine healthy speci¬ 
men of fuchsia and another of Azalea iudtca, the latter quite a novelty, 
at the Society’s shows. Mr. Pereira also sent a fine azalea, a now kind of 
heliotrope, and a cut specimen of Slreletzia reginw. There was a good as¬ 
sortment of echium and cenlranthus; also a well grown plant of Rhodos- 
temnui ffardenoides, the latter from the Auckland Garden. 

*Tho produce of about forty gardens was submitted, and prizes awarded 
to twenty, (as per annc.xod detailed list) to the amount of Rs. 11$. 

(Signed) II. Falconeb, M. D. 

A. Gbote. 

It was agroail to hold the next exhibitipu, fixed for the 5th of April, in 
th«Town UoU. 
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Read a Report from the Translation Committee, submitting an impres¬ 
sion of 600 copies of the ‘ Indian Agricultural Miscellany,’ No. 1. of Vol. 1., 
together with a list of those persons through whom they suggest it should he 
distributed. •'I'ho report and list, as recommended by the Council, wore 
received and adopted. 

I 

The Gardener’s .Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. JIcMurray inti¬ 
mates that the American Sumac trees, Caxatjiiitia coriaria, have yielded 
a heavy crop of seed, this season, which will be ready for distribution in 
April. The plants of Nyinjilma cwrulea have also flowered and seeded 
freely, and a small quantity of the seed, and likewise seed of the‘Jubbul- 
pore’ hemp, Crofahiria lenni/olia, can be given to such Members as may bo 
desircus of growing either one or the other. The Gardener further reports 
that there are still a few mauiids of arrow root tubers remaining on hand. 
He adds a list of the plants and secd.s contributed to the garden since his last 
report by Messrs. G. llartlctt, 11. Warwick, J. Church, and C. Gubkins. 

In connection with the above report, the Secretary intimated that ho 
had lately received from the Gardener about four ant|. a half maunds of 
arrowroot powder prepared at the garden. Agreed that it be di.stributed 
freely to all members on application. 

The motion of which notice was given by the President at tho last meet¬ 
ing respecting certain alterations in two sections of the llyc-Laws was 
brought forward, but it could not be entertained in cou.scquence of tho 
number of members present being less than is required for such pur- 
' pose. 

Notice of Motion. 

Proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, and seconded by Mr. W. H. Elliott. 

“ That Mr. A. H. Blcchynden. Secretary of tho Society, be authorizeiP 
to draw a personal allowance of Co.’s Us. 100 per mensem (in addition to 
his present salary of Co.’s Rs. 400) from the commencement of the present 
year, in consideration of his long and faithful services, and the zeal, indus¬ 
try, and ability, with which he has always conducted its increasing du¬ 
ties.” 

A recommendation was submitted from the Council, fur consideration 
at the next general meeting, in accordance with Section 0 of Ch. N. of the 
Bye-Laws, to the effect that Mr. Charles Huffnagle bo elected a member of 
the Council in the room of Mr. James Church, absent from India. 

Elead a Igtter from Messrs. Furrier and Co., Agents General Screw Steam 
Shipping Company, intimating their readiness to forward to the Direc¬ 
tors of their Company, with a recommendation for its compliance, the 
application of the Society to bq allowed freight, free of chftiige, for seeds, 
to the extent of one ton annually. 
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Mr. Francisco Pereira submitted for tlie inspection of members two 
plants of Azalea in blossom, Azalea'limUhii coccinea,” and “A. proe- 
trans j” and an orchid, name unknown, lately imported by.him from Java. 


(Saturday, the 9th April. 18Q3..; > 

W. G. Hose,*Esq., A^'icc-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last general meeting having been read, an objection 
was raised to the confirmation of that portion which referred to a vacancy in 
the Council, and the recommendation of the Council thereon ; on the ground 
that it was contrary to the ]3ye-Laws; but the Chairman being of opinion 
that, under Chapter II., and Section H of Chapter X., an honorary member is 
not disqualified for election into the Council, and that he is qualified under 
Section 3 of Chapter VI., the proceedings were confirmed in toto. 

Brigadier Ilon’blo T. Ashburnham, C. B, (H. ,M. 23th Regiment), Com¬ 
manding at Ferozepore, was elected a Member of the Society. 

Candidatee for election- 

Colonel John Barstow, Commanding 57th N. I., at .Meean Mccr ; B. Mont¬ 
gomery, Esq., Commissioner for the Pnnjaub; and Capt. WrH. Deiamain, 
Artillery, Scalkoto,—proposed by Capt. F. C. Burnett, Horse Artillery, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Baboo Kisto Gopal Ghose, Zemindar, Moorshedabad,—proposed by Bajah 
Pertaub Chunder Sing, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand .Mittra. 

Baboo Kisson Kishore Ghose, pleader Sudder Court; Baboo Sumbonauth 
Pundit, pleader Sudder Court; Baboo Juggodur Nundon Mookerjec, plcadet* 
Sadder Court,—proijoscd by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Baboo 
Bam Gopal Ghose. 

J’resentationi. 

The following contribntions were announced: — 

1. Second Report of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 (2 
copies.) Presented by A. Orote, Esq. 

2. Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No 1. Pa¬ 
pers on the Proposed Railway in Bengal. Presented by the Government 
of India. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7 of 1852. Presented l y 
the Society. 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for November, 1852. Presented by 
'the Editor. 

6. Musters of Chinese Cotton Wool. Presented by the Government of 
India. 

6. Four bottles of a red wine manufactured from the common wild grapa 
of Assam cal^d “ punialas.” Presented by Capt. E. T. Dalton, on behalf of 
Qnpt. E. Fleetwood Smith, Commanding at Saikwaht 
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Capt. Dalton writes—" Capt. Smith has not favored me with any parti¬ 
culars re^rdtug the preparation of' this boTcrago. Ho says it is his tirst 
essay in wine raakipg. He only wishes to bring the grapes to notice, as ho 
thinks a good v/inc might be made from it, and, at the proper season, the 
grape is to be had in abundance in all parts«f Up])cr Assam.” 

7. Specimens of the pith of the “dalbattee” grass (Paniemn inter- 
ruptnm t J Presented hy Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. “ 

The’following is extract of Uaboo I’eary Chand Mittra’s letter:— 

i‘ This grass grows in the bhoels, jhccls, &e., of Kungporc and Rajshyo. 
Very little care is rciiuircd to grow it. It is of a greenish color like ‘kulmi,’ 
about S feet long, and is used as a fodder fur elephants. It has knots like 
reeds. These knots are cut, and the pith is forced out. It is then a little 
moist; but as soon as it is dried, it answers the purpose of lamp wicks admi¬ 
rably. It consumes perhaps a little more oil than cotton wicks, but it burns 
so well that it is hardly necessary to snuff it.” 

8. A few quince and poplar cuttings. Presented by the Delhi Branch 
Society. 

These have arrived in good condition. ' 

9. A quantity of .tmerican sumach seed (Cwsaljiinia coriariaj and o.^ 
maunds of pea seed of sorts, the produce of the Society’s (Jarden. 

The motion, of which notice was given by the President at the February 
meeting, respecting certain alterations in two sections of the Dye-Laws, and 
which could not be entertained at the last meeting, in couscijucnee of the 
number of members then present being less than is required for such purpose, 
was again brought forward, and on the motion of Dr. Falconer, seconded 
by Mr. Grote, was put to the vote, and carried unanimously. 

The alterations are as follows : — 

Section 7 of Chapter HI. Instead of the words “ when any member shall 
be in arrear of his annual contribution for one year, he shall be apprised by 
letter,”—the words—“when any member shall be in arrear of his annual 
contribution or otherwise indebted to the Society, for more than one year, 
he shall be apprised by letter, &c.” 

Section 1 of Chapter VI. After the words “ if his arrears of subscription,” 
the words “or other debts to the Society,” to be introduced. • 

The motion, of which notice was given at the last meeting by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. W. H. Elliott, was next brought forward, when it 
was proposedthy Mr. Elliott, seconded by Mr. Grote, and resolved, “that the 
motion by Mr. Rose, relative to the increase of Mr. Dlechyndon’s allowances 
be referred to.tho Council for its opinion and report.” 

The recommendation, which wa; submitted to the last meeting relative to 
a vacancy in the Coundl, was also brought forward, and on the motion of Mo. 
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Elliott, seconded by Mr. Groto, was referred back to the Counci) for further 
consideration, on tho ground of irregularity. 

Horti-Floricultural Exhibition. 

Hoad the following remarks of the Judges respecting the show of the 5th 
April:— 

HorlieuUurfil.—Tlie Judges beg to submit a list of prizes, amounting to Rs. 
147, which wore awarded at the third exhibition of vegetables and fruits ^icld in 
the Town Halt, on the 5th of April, 1S53, and to offer the following remarks ; 

In regard to European vegetables, it may be observed that the asparagus 
was tolerably well represented, and of fair quality. The artichokes wore 
abundant and well headed. The cabbages, of 6 kinds, were well grown, viz.. 
Dwarf York, Battersea, red. Savoy, and drumhead. One nice he,pd of 
curled kale was shown, and a few of an inferior sort. Leeks were in abun¬ 
dance, large and well blanched. Onions also were well shown. Lettuces of two 
kinds in good order, but only one of endive. The early horn, Altringham, 
long, red and black carrots were plentiful, largo and fine, more especially 
tlic two hrst-inentioncd sorts. Of potatoes there was a fair display of good 
kinds. Tho long red and turnip-rooted beet root were both good and in 
abundance. The white and yellow stone turnips were likewise well shown, 
considering the lateness of the season ; the same remark is applicable to the 
turnip and long radishes. The brown-leaved and prickly spinage were 
green and Anc. Of peas there was a small collection only. Specimens of 
celery were submitted both from seeds and offsets ; but they wore not better 
than those brought forward at the last show. The horse-radish was perhaps 
better shown this time than at any previous cxliibition. There was likewise 
a fair assortment of herbs of seven or eight kinds. 

Among the eiafive vegetables, there was a fair collection of beans, yams, 
brinjalls, cucumbers, ginger, maize, &c., &e. 

In the department of fruits, tho loquats and sapotas fl'cro best represented, 
both being large and well Aavored. The pomegranates wore few in number, 
but of excellent quality, and so wore the bale. Of i)ine-apples and puinmaloes 
the quantity and quality were indifferent. A few ripe peaches were sub¬ 
mitted, though so early in the season. Some baskets of strawberries were 
also placed on the table. A few apples from Mr. Moran’s garden in Tirhoot 
were brought to notice, apparently of three kinds,—the brown russet, pippin 
and golden pippin. Two kinds of China oranges were shewn. Of mclom,, 
plantains, guavas, papecas, &c., &e, there was a fair display. 

The competition was spirited, and the show may be pronounced to be an 
exceedingly good one altogether, more especially for the advanbod season of 
the year. 

(Signed) Wm. G.Ross. 

“ » Geo. Tayi.or. 

“ * G^®. Pniin. Spef.dk. 
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FloTrieultural. —The produce of about 24 gardens was submitted on this 
occasion, and prizes amounting to' Rs. 57 were awarded to twelve. A few 
tolerably well grown specimens of Orchids were exhibited, including Dendro- 
hium transpUrens, D paxtoni, D farmerii, D pierardii, D teeundum, 
and D desiflorum s Cymbidhim aloifoUum ; Saeeolabitim yuttaium; 
Vanda RoxburyAii ; brides odorata ; Aporum cutpidalum; EpitUndrum 
erasgifolium; from the gardens of Messrs. F. Pereira, J. Church, H. Swinhoe, 
B. Warwick, C. McLeod, and the Rajah Pertaub Chunder Sing. A few good 
specimens of Gloxinias and Gesneras were shown, and a Siniiigia guttata. 
The assortment of German asters was fair. Only one specimen of fuchsia 
was submitted. There were a few fine examples of gladioli and amaryl- 
lids; also some plants of Cineraria, lihodoetemma gardenoidea, and several 
well grown kinds of verbenas. 

Altogether the show was limited, as might be expected at the present 
season. 

(Signedj H. Fai-coneu. 

„ A. Gbote. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray forwards' 
a tabular statement of the pea crop for 18r>2-53, from which it would 
appear that the average percentage of this season’s ]>roducc is more fa¬ 
vourable than that of last year, by upwards of 18 per cent.; and by draw¬ 
ing a comparison between the produce obtained from the Cape and Ame¬ 
rican seeds, sown during the last three years, it is evident the Cape seed 
has invariably been the most productive. The Gardener reports that the 
vanilla plants, both V aromatica, received from Mr. B. W. Frith, and V 
planifolia, received from the H. C. Botanic Garden, are flowering freely. 
The Shanghae peach trees, presented by Mr. Emerson, as also those received 
in the early part of 1850 in the ice-ship from Boston, arc in blossom. Tbo 
seed of Jl/yWca ccr^ra, contributed by Mr. C. Gubbins, has germinated 
freely. Mr. McMurray details various contributions to the garden during 
the past month, including IS kinds of Pelargoniums, and 6 sorts of Oxalis 
from Mr. L. Manly, and C shrubby peony plants from Mr. Francisco 
Pereira. 

Bead a letter from Mr. Alfred H. Cheek, Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore, 
dated 28th February, respecting the juice of an Euphorbiacoous plant 

In connection with the above, the Secretary read extract of a note from 
Dr. Falconer, dated 8th April, forwarding the above letter and specimen of 
the material deferred to by .Mr. Cheek. 

Resolved. —That the best acknowledgements of the Society be given to Mr. 
Cheek for his interesting commnnication, and that he be requested to fur¬ 
nish fiirther particulars regardkig this substance, with specimen of the 
plant yielding it. 
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Read a letter from Mr. T. F. Henley, dated 10th March, on>the subject 
of the “ green vegetable dye of the Chinese.” 

. Read a communication from the Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
forwarding copy of a letter from the Under-Secretary Government of In¬ 
dia, enclosing copy of a letter from M r. Fortune, reporting his arrival in 
China, and his readiness to receive and act on any instructions from the 
Government of India in connection with the objects of his mission. ^ 

Submitted the following recommendation from the Council, in reference 
to the above two communications. * 

That the Government of India be solicited to obtain for the Society, 
through Mr. Fortune, as large a supply as procurable, of grafts of the best 
sorts of Chinese fruit trees, such as lychee, loquat, whampcc, peach (jpioro 
especially the Iffrgc round poach of Shanghac) Mj/rica sapida, &c., &c., and 
any good descriptions of agricultural and horticultural seeds, such as might 
bo acclimatised in Bengal. Further, that Mr. Fortune’s attention be di¬ 
rected to tlie leguminous plant of the Cmsalpinia tribe yieiding a kind of 
vegetable soap or cosmetic, of which specimens were sent to the Society, by * 
l)r. Maegowan, in *1850 ; and that he be requested to procure seeds of tho 
same, as also of the Chinese varnish tree, and of the trees on which the 
insect yielding the pela or white was feeds ; and seeds of such other plants, 
useful and ornamental, as are likely to answer in Bengal. That a copy of 
Mr. Henley’s letter be forwarded through the Government to Mr. Fortune; 
and lastly, that tho Society intimate their readiness to defray the cost at¬ 
tendant on carrying out the above requests. 

Resolved —That the recommendation of the Council be adopted. 

Communicaliom on various subjeeis. 

Read the following letters: 

1. From Dr. Falconer, Superintendent H. 0. Botanic Garden, dated 7th 
April, forwarding, by desire of the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Governor, Agra, copy 
of a letter to bis address from the Secretary to Government K. W. P. with 
its enclosure, communicating tho results of the trials of the North Ameri¬ 
can fruit trees imported by Mr. Ladd, on board the Epaminondas, early in 
1S50, at the hill station at M ussooree. Dr. Falconer observes that “ detailed 
particulars regarding the manner in which the plants were packed when 
put on board the ship are contained in the correspondence printed in Part 
2, of Vol. VII. of the Soeielp's Journal, (p. 172). Tho plants were not 
pot up in Ward’s (glazed) oases, but simply in closed deal boxes stowed 
among the ioe blocks in the hold. Tho results upon the wholj are satis¬ 
factory. Dr. Jameson’s letter enumerates twenty varioties of fruit trees 
imported by the Epaminondas, which appear to have been fully established 
at Mnssoorie. With reference to the concluding part of Mr. Muir’s Iqtter it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Ladd has not repeated the ||^ted and interesting 
venture, which succeeded so well in tho case of the E^minondas.” 
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2. From E. Thomas. Esq., officiatin|r Undor-Seoretai^ Government of 
India, forwarding further notices '(with specimens) respecting the Cotton 
Wool of China. 

3. From the Secretary Board of Revonno, Lower Provinces, forwarding 
a copy of Dr. Falconer’s remarks on the best mode of tapping the Caout¬ 
chouc tree of Akam. 

The above throe communications wore referred to the Committee of Papers. 

4. From Dr. .Moiiat, Secretary Council of Education, acknowledging receipt 
of sixty copies of the Indian Agricultural Miscellany, and enclosing list of 
the schools to which they have been sent. 

Submitted an application from the Head Gardener, together with an esti¬ 
mate of Its. 229, for thoroughly repairing his dwelling-house and the out 
offices attached thereto. 

Resolved that the estimate be adopted as. recommended by the Council. 


f Saturday, the \4th May, lb53.> ' 

W. G. Rose, I'-sq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting wore read and coniirmod. 

Ehetiom. 

Colonel John Barstow ; R. Montgomery, Esq., C. S.; Captain W. H. 
Dclamain, Artillery; Baboos Kisto Gopal Ghose; Kisson Kishoro Ghose ; 
Sumbonauth Pandit; and Jnggodhnr Nnnden Mookerjee. 

Projtoeals. 

Baboo Rammonce Mohun Chowdry, Zemindar, Rungpore,—-proposed by 
Baboo Peaiy Chand Mittra, seconded by Rajah Pertab Chundcr Sing, 
Babadoor. 

J. A. Mangles, Esq., Civil Service, Chittagong,—proposed by Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Lieut. H. P. Bishop, Artillery, Dacca,—proposed by Mr. H. T. Haikes, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Lord William Hay, Civil Service, pimla,—proposed by Mr. James Hume, 
seconded by Dr. Huifnaglo. 

Joseph Shillingford, Esq., Indigo Planter, Pumcah,—proposed by Mr. 
A. E. Rusccll, C. 8., seconded by Mr. Eneas Mackintosh. 

Pretentationi. 

The following contributions wore announced; 

1. Journal of th^m^yal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irel^d, 
Part 2, Vol. XIll. ^Trutnted by tlte Society. 
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2. Transavtioiis of the Society of Arts, Vol. 65, and Sapplentental Vol., 
Parts 1 and 2, for 1846-47, 1847-48; a*so its Journal, No. 1 to 13. Pre- 

hy the Society. 

3. Lectures on the liesults of the Great Exhibition, first and second 
series. Presented by the Society of Arts. 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for December, •1852. Presented 
by the Editor. * 

5. A copy of the above. Presented by the Government of BengaP. 

<6. Jeurnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 1 of 1853. Presintmt 
by the Society. 

7. Notes on the Mrinding and dying branches of the silk trade at Kurra- 

choe, by Liout. Stewart, Assistant-Collcetor; and memo, on the state of 
tlie silk trade and manufacture of I’oshawur, by Captain H. James, Deputy- 
Coniinissioner. Presented by Use Agricultaral and UoHicultural Society • 
of the Punjaub. • 

8. Seeds of the “droojnng sissoo” of Buiihoo. Presented by the Agricul¬ 
tural and Jlortieulliiral Society of the Punjaub. 

A few seeds Sf jungle fiuwering plants from Uangoon. Presented 
by Captain G. G. Oenniss, Isl European Fasiliers. 

ID. Seeds of the Persian Lilac (Syringa laciniata.) Presented by 
t 'uptain F. C. llurnctl. Horse Artillery. 

11. A plant of Grafnmatoyllum Finlaysonum. Presented by Fran- 
rri.ico Ptreira, Esq. 

12. A quantity of seed of “Xinnio,” or wild paddy, from the Asimghur 
district, and of acclimated pea seed. Presented by A ../. Slurmer, Esq. • 

13. Half a bale of “ llhoea” fibre ( Vrtiea tenacissima,) exceedingly well 
prepared under the superintendence of Major S, F. Hannay, at Dibroghur, 
Upper Assam. Presented by the Board of Re nne, through Dr. Falconer. 

Thirteen hales of this very superior fibre are about to be sent to .Eng¬ 
land to the address of tho Uon’ble tho Court of Directors. It was agreed 
that a portion of the above half bale be transferred to the Chamber of 
Commerce, with the request that some of it be forwarded to the Chamber ^ 
df Commerce at Leeds ; further, that the remainder, after reserving a small 
quantity for tlio Society’s Museum, be placed at tho disposal of such of 
the members of the Society as may be interested in tho staple, to enable 
them to send it to their respective correspondents in England, with tho view 
of bringing it more generally to the notice of tho mercantile cotnmnnity. 

14; A master of Seychelles cotton. Presented by Dr. Mount. 

Dr. Mouat states that he has received this cotton frdin the Mon’ble Mr. 
Itayloy, Colonial Secretary at Mauritius, who is desirous of an opinion on 
its quality. Ma. James Cowell, to whom the sample was reforred, is of 
opinion that ifis sbft, silky, and of fair length : au4., suggests an importa- 
ti«u of tho seed from Sycholles for trial in this couni 
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Ketolced. —That tho aid of tho liun’ble Mr. Bayley be requoated in pro¬ 
curing a small quantity of tho seed'^ono cwt.) for experimontal purposes. 

15. A muster of cotton raised at Khalispore Factory, Koolnea, JeseArr, 
from Soa Island seed, received last year from the Society. Presented by 
K. 11*. (r. Frith, Fsq. 

Mr. Frith mentions that no rare has been taken of tlie plants from which 
this cotton has I)ecn gathered from tho time of sowing tho seed in November 
last;'but tliat, if tlic report is favorable, be will cultivate it more extensively 
this season. 

Mr. Haworth, to whom this muster was h.indcd,—considers that it is 
sufficiently encouraging to induce an experiment on a larger scale ; tho cotton 
appears to him to hiivo a very good staple as regards length, remarkably fine 
and silky hPits texture, and to have retained, nith tho seed, the character¬ 
istics of the original stock. ^ 

A fine plitnt of Dendrobiam Dalhousianun(f^n& one of Ci/rtopera flara 
from the Society's Garden, were brought to the notice of the .Meeting. 

Head the following Beport of tho Council on tho roferinco made to them 
at the last Meeting : 

“ The Council are of opinion that Ch. II, and Ch. X., Section 8, aro in no 
way opposed to the election of an Honorary Member, as a Member of tho 
Council, and that the minutes of tho Bye Laws’ Committee, and Ch. VI. 
Section 3, bear out that interpretation.” 

Proposed by Mr. George Taylor, seconded by Mr. William Haworth, and 
'carried : “ that in eoraplianeo with tho recommendation of the Council, 
Dr. Huifnaglo be elected a member of it in tho room of Mr. James Church, 
gone to England.” 

The Gardener’s Monthly Beport was submitted. Mr. McMurray intimates 
that at the commencement of the distribution season, he will have ready 
for issue two hundred plants of Cmnhretum grandifiorum, raised from seed 
^ presented in March last, by Mr. L. Manley : also thirty plants of tho 
white leaved Poinsettia, in addition to the plants reserved for Mcmbefe 
whoso names have been registered; all from the one plant presented by 
Sir Lawrence Peel, in 1851. The Gardener further reports that ho has eleven 
hundred mango grafts of fifteen kinds, as also a number of other kinds of 
fruit trees, which will be ready for issae at the commencement of tho 
rainy season to Members at tho fixed scale of prices. Tho number of fruit 
pods now Set on fte four flower spikes of Vanilla planifolia arc, Mr. 
McMurray states, thirty-seven, varying in length from 44 to 64 inches. 
The Gardener reports that both the varieties of the Tapiota plant in the 
fioeiety’s Garden Imve flowered tliis spring ; and he is induced to notice tho 
circumstance from so^g it inoutioncd in the Journal (Vol. VIL, p. 241,) that 
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there is no record of tho plant having flowered in the Botanic Q&rden. Mr. 
McMurray adds, that one of the Vic^ria regia seeds, presented to the 
Society, by Dr. Wallich in November, 1851, germinated on the 22nd April, 
1853. The plant has already (14tb May) formed its sixth leai^ and has been 
planted in the tank at the end of the Boscry. 

New Granada Paddy. 

Bead letters from Mr. Jordan of Liverpool and Mr, Haworth of Cajputta, 
on the above subject. 

Resolved.—That a copy of Mr. Haworth’s interesting communication 
be sent to Mr. Jordan, and tliat he be requested to obtain a further supply 
of seed for the Society. 

Application of the Drying Process to Sayar-Can%. 

Bead a letter from Mr. T. F. Henley, and submitted the specimen of 
sugar, referred to. ^ 

Resolved .—That the best thanks of the Society bo given to Mr. Henley 
for tho above communication, and that ho be requested to continue the 
experiment every '.iiroo months, instead of a year hence as proposed, from 
the dried specimen in the Society’s possession. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted : 

1. From the Ofliciating Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, for¬ 
warding copy of a letter addressed to Mr. Fortune, at q)resent in China, on 
tho subject of tlie Society’s requisitions, (as contained in the recommen¬ 
dation of tho Council, which was adopted at the last General Jloeting./ 
and requesting his best attention thereto. 

2. From the Secretary Board of Bevenne, L. P., submitting copy of 
correspondence regarding the Kheea fibre of / • sam. 

Ordered for publication in the Journal. 

3. From Messrs. C. Cantor and C., forwarding the following report, 
dated 24th March, 18.53, from a London broker, on tho sample of wool, 
from the Jhung district of tho Punjab, which was received from the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of the Punjab, in November, 1852: 

“Tho sample of wool from the Punjab, is of a quality indicating a‘ 
growth of wool likely in tho present state of our demand for low wool to 
meet a ready market hero; it is in veiy' good condition, and though Itarsh 
and open, would sell at about 9(/. per lb. * 

“ Tho principal objections to it are the kemp or white hair which pervade 
it, and also its imperfect staple, like half grown wool, probably twice clipped. 
Supposuig these characteristics ameliorated, it is probable the district may 
yield fleece worth lOd. to Is.” 

Ordered.—That a copy of the above report bo forwarded for tho inform¬ 
ation of tho Agricultural and Horticultural Society (jt tho Punjaub. 
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4. Prom Captsun P. C. Burnett, Hone Artillery, iSealkote, dated 18th 
April, forwarding some seed of the ■'Persian lilac, and asking for various 
kinds of seed. “ I will be much obUged,” writes Captain Burnett, “if yop 
will send mo some vegetable seeds now for early sowing, and please remem¬ 
ber that I liave a very large Soldier’s Garden, in addition to my ojni, which 
is very large now; and, if you can be so good as to send American seed of all 
but beet, and let that be Cape ,* I find the American boet^ is not wortli 
growihg. I’lcase send me as much beet as you can spare. Bo you know that, 
Be- Honigberger has gone to Cashmere to grow beet and make sugar i 
Tfie Cashmere beet is all quite white, and very sweet. My garden is in 
great beauty now. £ have geraniums grown from seed here that are equal 
to prize geraniums at home. They are now in full flower. I have also a 
large'colleeibu of English bulbs and roots. They are flowering now. My 
Laburnums are about three feet high, and as healthy as if they were in 
England. 1 wish you would send me fruit seeds of all sorts. 1 have a bed 
of English seedling strawberries, called, 1 believe, “ British Queen.” I get 
daily about seers of strawberries, sometiraos more or loss. 1 have a 
number of plants of the double yellow rose from Kisktevfar near Cashmere. 
You will see an account of our flower show in the Lahore Chronicle. It 
would have been .better ten days later, as there had been some strong 
easterly wind before it. I have some very flno French beaus. You can 
buy the seed in Cashmere for three pice a seer. 1 have distributed a supply 
of Otabcite sugar-cane that I brought from Lahore. X shall always l>e glad 
to have agricultural seeds, tobacco, cotton, Ac. 1 have just reaped 10(1 
bceghas of oats, which are very fine.” 

5. From Br. James Allan, Bliaugulporc, on the subject of omamentsd 
pottery ware. “I have succeeded at last in getting the large flower-pots, 
two to three feet high, made in a style that really are ornaments in gardens, 
instead of the ugly things they were before. I took the pattcriiN out of the 
illustrations in I'aulon’a Magazine, and the jratters here, who arc really 
clever imitators, have imitated them beautifully, and these, now dotted over 
the garden walks, filled with portulaeae, verbena*, Ac., add considerably to 
the beauty of the^arden. I shall try next new patterns for trellis work. 1 
'may add that my sweet peas this year were eight feet in height, and full of 
blossom. I do not think they grow much larger in the hills.” 

6. From H. Cope, Esq., Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjaub, dated Lahore, 4th April, regarding their silk experiments :— 
“ You may have noticed by the last report of our proceedings that the silk 
experiment avas so far progressing favorably. 1 liave now the pleasure to 
inform you tlmt the worms have commenced on their cocoons most vigo¬ 
rously, and that every thing promises well.” 

7. From Baboo Kissory Chand. Mittra, Beputy-Magistrato, Jehanabad, 
acknowledging receipt of ten copies of the Indian Agric^wral MieecUany, 
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(Port 1. Vol, I.), and giving a list of the persons to whom ho hat distributed 
them. 

. 8. From Baboo Peary Chum Siroar, Secretary, iKical Committee, Public 
Instruction, Barasot, applying for certain descriptions of seeds, and for copies 
of the Indian AgrieuUural Miscellany. 

9. From the Secretary Government of India, forwarding*a printed report 
on tlic Hortieultnral Gardens at Ootacamund, Ncilglieiry Tlills. 

An estimate from Mr. Slolcy for Hs. 80, for two book cases, was pa.sfed. 


(Saturday, the lltfe Jzinc, 1863.^ 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Tlie proceedings of the la.st Meeting having been read and confirmed, tho 
i'ullowing gentlemen were duly elected members by ballot 

Baboo llammouce IVlohun Chowdry, Lieut. H. P. Bishopf^rd William 
llay, Messrs. J. AeMangles, C. B., and Joseph Shiliiugford. 

Tho names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society 

A. C. C. Dellcnsy, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Horse Artillery,—proposed 
by Major G. C. Armstrong, seconded by the Secretary. 

Lieut-Col. H. Garbett, Commanding Artillery Division, Sealkoto,—pro¬ 
posed by Capt. F. 0. Burnett, seconded by Mr. W. Haworth. 

J. R. Barnes, Esq., C. S., Shajehanpore,—proposed by tlie Secretary, se» 
conded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Dr. T. C. Jordon, Surgeon, Madras Cavalry,—proposed by Dr. George 
Tranter, seconded by tho Secretary. 

D. Lattcy, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. John Burkingyoong, second¬ 
ed by Dr. Hufihagle. 

Capt. H. Lewis, Deputy-Commissary of Ordnance, Ferozepore,—proposed 
by Lieut. H. C. Johnstone, seconded by the Secretary. 

R. P. Sage, Esq., Katgurrah Factory, Jessore,—proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

Lieut. F. W. Brodie, Cavalry, (United Malwa Contingent,)—^proposed by 
•Dr. George Tranter, seconded by the Secretary. 

Mackintosh Balfour, Esq., Agpnt at Agra of the Agra Bank,«-proposcd by 
Mr. G. B. Robinson, seconded by Mr. L. Balfour. 

Captain W. J. Rind, (Invalid Establishment,) Mussooree,—giroposed by 
Captain G. L. Cooper, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations. 

Tlie following contributions to tho Library, Garden, and Museum were 
announced:— 
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1. A Geological Report on the Kymoro mountuns, the Ramghur Coal 

Fields, &o., Ac. By D. H. Willitfms, Esq., (2 copies). Prestnted by iJie 
Government of lUtiyal, . 

2. Journal "of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 2 of 1853. Presented by 

the ISoeiety. • 

3. A small collection of plants from the Royal Botanic Garden, at Mau¬ 
ritius. Presented by the Huperintendent. ' 

Thti greater portion of this collection, has unfortunately reached in a very 
sickly condition. 

A quantity of Irish filberts and China pear seed. Presented by 
Arbuthnot Emerson, Esq. 

5. A collection of hill seeds. Presented by Capt. T. C. Blayrave. 

6. 'A few seeds of Neltimbtvm luteum and of Nympheea cerulea. Pre¬ 
sented by G. Bartlett, Esq, 

7. Specimens of juice and fibre from the Miiddur (Calotropis Ilamillonii) 
of twine, thread and cloth made from the fibre of raw cotton raised from 
Mexican seed ft Leia on the Indus ; and of the common Wool of the country. 
Presented by Capt. G. E. Jlollinys, Deputy-Commissioner in tlte Punjab. 

Full particulars respecting the above will be found in an interesting com¬ 
munication from Capt. HoUiugs, published in the Society’s Journal, Fart 
3ofVol.VIII. 

8. Muster of cotton raised at Scalkute (Punjab) from Fctti-Gulph seed 
received from the Society, and cloth made therefrom. Presented by J. U. 
Prinsep, Esq., Assistant-Commissioner, Buttala. 

A report from the Translation Committee was read, intimating that they 
have just passed through the press, the 2nd Part of tho first Volume of the 
“Indian Agricultural Miscellany,” in Bengali, and suggesting that the copies 
bo distributed according to the list adopted by tho Society on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Council, when the first part was published. Agreed to. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurruy inti¬ 
mates that be has a good supply of young plants of the American Sumach 
(Ceesalpinia eoriaria) ready for distribution.among such of the members 
as may require them that the English lilac plants, raised from seed pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Emerson, in July of last year, are in good condition, and that 
the seed of th^ “ Cashmere lilac,” (Syringa laciniata) received in April last^ 
from Capt. F. C. Burnett, is germinating freely. 

[The remainder of the report is occupied with garden details, which it is 
not necessary to introduce in this place.] 

Mr. Bose intimated bis withdrawal, by request of the Secretary, of tho 
motion respecting an increase to the Secretary’s allowances, ofVhich he gave 
notice at the General Meeting in March last, and which wM still undisposed 
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, 1. From the Goyernment of Bengal intimating, that the Government of 
Indio, have directed in reference to the report of the Society’s ‘Special Com- 
uiitteo, tlwt the prize of Its. 6,000 offered in 1849 for the best cotton-cleaning 
machine be equally divided between Messrs. Bates, Hyde, and Co., and 
Messrs. Carver* and Co., both of Massachusetts, United States of America, 
as the successful competitors. * 

With reference to the recommendation of the Council, it was proposed W 
Mr. George Taylor, seconded by Mr. Cantor, and/fssofoed,—1st, that the 
sum of Rs. 5, 000, placed at the disposal of the Society by the Government 
of India, to be equally divided between the Americiin competitors for the 
prize offered through the Society in 1849, be sent to the United States Go¬ 
vernment at Washington, to the parties entitled. That the gold medal of 
the Society be awarded to each of the two competitors, viz., Messrs. Carver 
and Co., and Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co., both of Massachusetts. That 
the Secretary of the Society be directed to transmit the amount awarded, 
together with the ntedals, to Mr. Huffnagle, the American Consul at Calcut¬ 
ta, with a request that ho will be good enough to forward the same in ac¬ 
cordance with these resolutions, and lastly, that the Society purcliase these 
two inavbiiies at the cost price of construction. 

2. From J. II. Prinsep, Esq., Assistant-Commissioner at Buttala, in the 

Punjab, dated 22nd May, advising despatch of the muster of raw cotton and 
cloth, alluded to among the contributionq^nd giving particulars of his expe¬ 
riments. * 

3. From Captain G. E. Hollings, Deputy-Commissioner, Shahporc, Pun¬ 
jab, dated May 26, forwarding some excellent impressions of coins obtained 
by means of the hardened juice of the M&ddir . ’.ant. 

4. From Messrs. W. H. Harton and Co., submitting with reference to 
their former notice, regarding “ Jubbulporo hemp,” a report on certain hinds 
of rope of their manufacture, tested in the arsenal of Fort William. Messrs. 
Harton mention having seen a statement, in Col. Forbes’ possession, of the 
comparative strength of superior Russian hemp and wire inpc, and suggest 
an application for a copy to make the tiooiety’s information more complete. 
Agreed that an application bo made to Col. Forbes on the subject. . 

0. Prom T. M.'Robinson, Esq., Secretary Chamber of Commerce, acknow¬ 
ledging receipt of the bundle oFthe llbeoa Fibre of Assam, winch has been 
forwaided,to the Chamber, in accordance with the resolution passed at the 
last Meeting of the Society “ The Committee,” writes Mr.* Robinson, 

" will forward the specimen to England, and endeavour to obtain a thorough 
practical report upon its qualities and value as an article of trade, and in 
due time oomifiunicate the resnlts to your Society. The Committee will be 
mtfst happy at all .times to co-operate with your Society in promoting the 

y 
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objects common to both institutions, by taking upon thomselves the task of 
procnring you reports on any neit* articles of produce, or generally in any 
other manner that you may be able to'suggest.” , 

6. From ^fossrs. Furrier and Co., Agents General Screw Steam Shipping 
Company, submitting extract of a letter from the Directors of the Company, 
in which they sthte. in reply to tfao Society’s application for free freight 
for seed to the extent of one ton annually, that they will Itc prepared “ to 
take seeds for the Society, at half the usual rates, provided the ijuantity 
stepped does not exceed two tons in weight.” 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to prefer a second 
application to the Company, to allow the Society, in lieu of the above, the 
same privilege as has Iteen accorded since ISSO by the Peninsular and Orien¬ 
tal Steam Navigation Company, viz., one <«» annually free of freiykt. 

7. From Dr. Wallich, submitting copy of correspondence between himself 
and the Directors of the General Screw Shipping Company on the above 
subject. 

8. From the same on the subject of seed required by the Society. 

9. From Baboo Prosonoiianth Roy, of Nattorc, ackn<(wledging receipt of 
twenty-five copies of the Indian Agricultural MieceUany in Bengali, and 
stating how he has distributed them. 

10. From Baboo Kalco Chunder Roy of Rungporo, giving a distribution 
list of ten copies of the above work which were forwarded to his care. 

11. From Dr. D. J. Maegowan, dated Ningpo, IGth February, intimating 
his intention of forwarding, by thgjlfirst favourable opportunity, a lot of spe¬ 
cimens for the Society’s museum. 


(Saturday, the 9th July, 1853. j 

W. G. Rose, Esq^ Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were read* and confirmed ; and the 
following gentlemen, who were proposed on that occasion, were duly olectod 
Members •.— 

Dr. A. C. C. DeRonzy; Lieut.-Coloncl II. Garbett; Dr. T. C. Jerdon ; 
Messrs. J. R. Barnes, D. Lattey, R. P. Sage and M. Balfour; Captain 
H. Lewis ; Lieut. F. W. Brodie and Captain W. J. Rind. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society :— 

Vfm. Tayler, Esq., C. S., Arrah,—proposed by Mr. A. Grote, seconded 
by Mr. W.*H. Elliott. 

Lieut-Colonel E. Lugard, C. B., Assistant-Adjutant-General, H. M. 
Forces,-- proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

T.‘E. Revenshaw, Esq., C. S.J’Secrotary Public Garden, Monghyr,—pro¬ 
posed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. O, Rose. * 
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^ The following contribations- to ttte Library, Museum and Garden wore 
announced:— • 

1. Joujpal of the Indian Archipelago for January, 1853. Presented by 

the Editor. ' • 

2. A copy •ot the same work for the same month. Presented by tlte 

Government of Itenyal. • 

3. A few printed copies of a little brochure, entitled. “ A brief notice egn- 
eeming the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. By Dr. N. 
Wallich.” (Reprinted from Hooker’s Journal of Botany for May, 1853.) 
Presented by the Author. 

4. A specimen of “Garanciue,” prepared from Munjeet, or IndiatfMad* 
der, Ihibia UUnJista, Uosb Presented by T. P. Henley, Esq. 

5. Fourteen kinds of Chrysanthemum plants, five kinds of Rose cuttings, 
and a few seeds of sorts. Presented by George Bartlett, Esq. 

6. Six kinds of Rose plants. PreserUed by A. IfeCruz, Esq., Junior. 

7. Three sorts tf plantain (Cavendish, Red Cavendish, and Dacca) China 
and Burma Bamboo shoots, and cuttings of a white Mulberry, all from the 
Barraekporc Park. Received from Mr. Cockbum, Superintendent of the Park. 

$. A fine collection, consisting of sixty-six kinds of acclimated flower seeds, 
raised at Poepra Factory, Champarun. Presented by G. N, Wyatt, Esq. 

A recommendation was brought up from the Council for disposal at the 
next meeting, that Mr. Stewart Douglas fill the vacancy in the Council, 
caused by the departure of Mr. T. F. Henley for Europe. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted, Mr. McMurray gives a 
list of tree and shrub seedlings, raised last year from the North Ameri¬ 
can and Australian seeds, purchased by the Society, which have stood out 
the late trying hot seasoft Of these seedlings a few plants of three kinds are 
available for distribution. The Gardener refers to several late contributions 
to the garden; and adds that two more seeds of Victoria regia, of the 
packet presente^by Dr. Wallich in November, 1851, have germinated, and 
that the old plant has formed its twenty-fourth loaf, and is doing weU. 

In connection with the above report, a notice was brought up from the 
Council, recommending that certain alterations be made in th^ Garden esta¬ 
blishment, as proposed by the Garden Committee, consequent on the demise 
of one of the head maltees, and that, with reference to theTii^h character 
borne by him, a gratuity of Bs. 18, be awarded to his widow. Agreed to. 

Road a letter from Mr. T. F. Henley, dated on board the Screw Steamer • 
Bombay, neii£ Kedgeree, 17th June, aiffl submitted the sample of Indian 
C&rancino therein alluded to. 
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It was resolved, on the recommendation of the Council, to forward a 
copy of Mr. Henley’s interesting ^mmunication to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, with a sample of the Garoncinej and to request the partieulai.' 
attention of that body to the points mooted in bis letter. 

Communications on various subjects. '■ 

The following Communications were likewise submitted ; — 

1. From J. W. I’ayter, Esq. Zemindar, at Bogra, dated 20th June, apply¬ 
ing for cuttings of Mauritius Sugar-cane. Mr. Payter gives the following 
particulars of his experience of this variety of cane. “ For several years 
past the introduction of this superior kind of ctmo has rapidly increased 
from tlio portions that I originally bronglit up but it has very much doto- 
riorated, inasmuch that it is considerably thinner, indeed last season so 
much so as to be barely double (on an average) of the bettor, sorts of coun¬ 
try cane. 1 have remarked too that,' as it dogenerates in each successive 
year’s growth, it changes colour, and from white becomes a light red tho 
first year, the next, a deeper colonr, and the third and fourth years a deep 
purple. I know not whether this has been noticed by others or not, but it 
certainly is the fact; whether this is owing to its intermixture with the 
country canc, the closeness of planting, or the entwining tho trash round the 
stems and enveloping a number of clumps in one, I am unable to say ; it is, 
however, very satisfactory to know that in spite of these drawbacks, tho 
superiority of it to the country canc is paramount in the manufacture of tho 
goor, both in quantity and quality; and 1 could not give you a better proof 
of this fact than what I now do, in begging for any quantity that can Im! 
spared for the conveyance of which tho ryots have agreed to pay all cx)icnscs.” 

2. From Dr. Campbell, Daijeciing, applying for another parcel of New 
Granada paddy seed expected from Mr. Jordan, udth tho view of giving it 
another trial, at a lower elevation than the former experiment was mode. 
«1 am satisfied,” observes Dr. Campbell, “ that Mr. Haworth made a very 
careful examination of the Granada rice grown l9 me here, as his supposi¬ 
tion regarding its unripeness, when cut, was quite correct. I was obliged to 
cut it, although perfectly unripe, as it ceased to ripen from tho coldness of 
the weather. It is on this acconnt, as well as to ascertain It the rice main¬ 
tains its distinguishing property of yielding three or more crops in one year, 
that I trouble you with this request for a fresh parcel of it.” 

The Secretary notified that Dr. Campbell’s name had been duly registered 
for a portion of the next supply. 

3. From Bajah Pertaub Cliun^r Sing, V. P., submitting a list of persons 
to whom he lias distributed the twenty-five copies of the Indian Agricultural 
MisceUany in Bengali, Part 1 of Vol. i, which had been entrusted to his care. 

4. From H. Davidson, Esq. C. S., dated Loodiana, 17th June, respecting 
the vaVious useful properties of tlfe M&ddkr plant, {Calotropii Hamiltonii.) 
Mr. Davidson states “ I have lately seen in the Society’s Journal several 
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notiecs of the properties of the juiee of the MQddar; how they resemble 
tiiose of Gutta Fercba. The plant aboiAds in the sandy soil of this part 
at the country, and my attention has been drawn to the remarkably fine 
silken cliaracter of the contents of the pod of this wild plant. ’It is finer in 
comparison with the cotton plant titan a^y manufactured silk that 1 have 
ever seen. It might be interesting if some of the Socicty% correspondents 
would satisfactorily test whether or not the contents ot the pod are capable 
of being made subservient to any use. The natives here have no use fdl: it.” 

The Secretary mentioned that he had brought to Mr. Davidson’s^notiae, 
Mr. Monckton’s paper on this subject, published in the seventh volume of the 
Society’s Journal. 

5. From Frofessor E. Solly, Secretary Society of Arts, London, dated May 
2nd, advising dispatch of certain copies of the transactions ^^f the Society of 
Arts, to aid in completing the Society’s Library. 

These volumes, thirteen in number, have just been received. 

0. From Messrs. Furrier and Co. Agents, G. 8. S. S. Company, intimat¬ 
ing that a copy of the Secretary’s letter, respecting free freight to th% 
Society to the orient of one ton annually, will be sent to their Directors 
without loss of time. 


(Saturday, the loth August, 1S6:1.> 

W. G. Hose, F.sq., Vice-Fresident, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last mouth’s proceedings were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen, who were j^oposed at the last meeting, wore 
elected members; 

W. Taylor, Esq., C. S.; Lieut.-Col. E. Lu; ■ rd, C. B.; and T. E. Ilaven- 
shaw, E^., C. S. 

'fho names of the following gentlemen were submitted, as desirous of 
joining the Society :— 

J. F. Hedger, Esq., Khal Bolia Factory, Kishnaghur,—proposed by Mr. 
R. T. Larmour, seconded by Mr. James Forlong. 

W. Jameson, Esq., Superintendent H. C. Botanic Gardens, N. W. P.,— 
proposed by Major E. J. Dickey, seconded by the Secretary. 

Charles Steer, Esq., C. S., Backerguiige,—proposed by the Secretary, se¬ 
conded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

T. D. Liisbington, Esq., Madras C. S.^jUasulipatam,—proposed by Cap¬ 
tain U. W. Blake, seconded by Captain W. G. Owen. 

E. B. Foord, Esq., Madras C. 8., Vizianagram,—proposed by Captain W. 
G. Owen, seconded by the Secretary. 

W. Blundell, Esq., (Firm of Loach, Ri^wson and Co.,) —proposed tiy Mr. 
Joseph Willis, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 
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Captain O. MorrieBon, (52nd Regiment N. I.,) Political Agent, Bhurt- 
poro,—proposed by the Secretary, Aseonded by Mr. Goo. Taylor. 

Captain J. C. Curtis, Comg. 6th Irregular Cavalry, Sealkoto,—propose*! 
by Captain F. C. Burnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

Major Peroy Eld, Comg. at Abazie near Poshawur,—propoted by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. F. Pereira. 

Crawford Strover, Esq., (Jessore,)—proposed by Mr. it. W. G. Frith, 
seconUed by the Secretary. 

.Major Archibald Little, Comg. 9th, Lancers, Umballa,—proposed by the 
SecretSry, seconded by Mr. Geo. Taylor. 

E. Colebrook, Esq., Pleader Sudder Court,—proposed by Baboo Peary 
Chand Mittra, seconded by Baboo Uajcndralall Mittra. 

Mf. Adam George, Calcutta,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
seconded by Bal^o llajeudralall Mittra. 

S. F. Seymour, Esq, Calcutta,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by 
Mr. W. G. Rose, 

^ The Rajah of Kapoorthulla AUoowallea,—proposed by Mr. J. Naesmyth, 
C. S., seconded by the Secretary. • 

Presentations. 

The following contributions wore announced : 

1. A sample of vegetable wax, and a few berries of the shrub, brought 
from the Cape of Good llopo. Presented by Captain Cluirles E. Jhirlon, 
Political Agent at Kotah. 

2. Specimens in different shapes of the jnico of the MQddar (Calotropis 
Hamillonii). Presented by D» K. Riddell, SuperiulendingSitrgeon 
Nizam’s service. • 

3. A large specimen of Mudddr Gutta Pcrclm. Forwarded by Captain 
G. E. JloUings. 

Captain Hollings forwards this specimen “ with the view of ascertaining 
through the Committee of the Society or the Chamber of Commerce, if it be 
such an equivalent for the Gutta Percha of commerce as is alluded to in 
the offer of premiums by the Society, of Arts in London. I should liko 
to know what price the article would fetch in the English market, and if 
there would be any demand for it in Calcutta.” 

Resolved.—That the specimen in question, with a copy of Captain Hol¬ 
lings’ note, bq forwarded to the Society of Arts. 

4. Specimen of the prepared j^ce of the plant alluded to in his former 
communication, submitted at the April meeting, and also speciinen of the 
plant itself. Presented by Dr. A, II. Cheek, Civil Surgeon, Cawnpore. 

Dr. Falconer recognizes the plant as Euphorbia ligularia [Munsa-shij of 
ItcngM], and states that the substance in question b nothing like Gutta per¬ 
cha, but what the French call a coroo-resino. « 
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5. Bpocimens of native cotton and seed of the fourth year’s crop. Pre¬ 
sented by Charles Onhbins, Emj. 

,(>. A sample of twine made from flax. Presented by C. Gubbins, Esq. 

7. A small assortment of flower seeds prepared by Mr. Thomas P. Boyes of 
Hamburg* Presented by TP. Earle, Esq. ^ 

Mr. Karle forwards these seeds with the view of hf^in^ them tested in 
comparison witK those furnished by the Society’s seedsman, Mr Carter of 

I.rf>ndon. 

The recommendation of the Council, of which notice was given at the last. 
Cfcneral Meeting, proposing Mr. Steward Pouglas to fill the vacancy in the 
Council caused by the departure of Mr. Henley to Europe, was adopted. 

The Cfardencr’s Monthly Statement was submitted. Mr. McMurray re¬ 
ports tliat 32 out of the 3-i kinds of Cape vegetable seeds of this season’s 
consignment have germinated freely. Since the date of his last report, 15 
more of the Victoria rejia seeds, presented by Dr. Wallich irf November 
1851, have germinated. Nine plants of the total number (18) nowin the 
Carden have been j'^anted out in the two tanks adjoining the rosery, and more 
mounds have been prepared for planting out the other nine plants, so soon as 
they are laige enough for that purpose. The number of leaves produced by 
the plant that was placed out on the 13th May last, arc 35, and the largest 
leaf produced up to the 12th instant is four feet one inch in diameter. The 
Gardener alludes to a few recent contributions to the Garden, among them 
a Poivrea plant, supposed to be a now species, received from Mr. A. DoCruz, 
Junior, and a very largo and superior kind of plantain from Assam, pro-* 
sented by Mr. J. E. Barton. Mr. McMurray adds, in conclusion, that the 
whole of the peach trees which suffered so much last year arc doing well this 
season. The American apple trees are gp-owiui figorously, and the majority 
of the fruit-trees, shrubs, &c., in the Garden have made a healthy growth 
during last month. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following communications were also submitted' 

1. From Lt. W. H. liOwther, dated Meerut, 10th July, forwarding a pa¬ 
per on the natural productions of the valley of Cashmere. 

ileferrod to the Committee of Papers. 

2. From lir. It. Uiddcll, dated Bolaram, 4th of May, regarding the oil ob¬ 
tained from the kernel of Juglans camirjum, more commonly known in 
Bengal as Aleurites triloba :— 

3. FromCapt. F. C.Barnett,Horse Artillery,dated Sealkote,3Ist May . 

•» 

" 1 am much obliged to you for the seeds which arrived safe, and Affew 
days after your letter of the 18th inst., fro^ which I am glad to sgp that 
}«u havu registered my name for the agricultural seeds, And that you 
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will endoavonr to get a frank. 1 regret to say that tho large quantity of 
cotton seed you sent me last has ^Tailed ; this is very provoking on my 
first attempting to introduce it, 1 hope the next supply will bo better. X 
fear also very few of the seeds last sent from the H. C. liotanical Garden 
will germinate, not one of the I'oineiana regia, though 1 soake# some in 
warm water; thi (MnhrUum grandiflorum has corao up well. I with you 
would bo so good as to send me some Cinchona seed whencref you have any, 
as well as any thing new. I am sorry I cannot send you any strawberry seed 
a^the English seedlings hare not borne fruit this year. Our strawberries are 
now in full bearing, the produce of one day from Alajor Houghton’s garden 
and the 63rd N. I. yielded ICJ seers between them. Major H. also sent me 
to-day 3 very fine apricots grown in his own garden. I will send you 
cuttii'igs of the yellow and other roses in the cold season, and have ho doubt 
they will do well. I wish I had some cuttings of the while poinsettia, but 
the best season will be January to send them.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated 15th July, Capt. Burnett adds :— 

“ Two seeds of tho Cordia sehestena have germinated, but not one of tho 
Poinciana regia, which I am very sorry for. 1 hope foa will not fail to 
send me any seeds you may have to distribute, as this soil and climate 
seems very favorable for both English and Tropical jilants 1 was. sorry 
to see that the Victoria regia in the H. C. Botanical Garden bad died. 
I think it would succeed well in the Cashmere lakes. 1 find the plane tree 
is very difficult to rear here, as tho white ants are very partial to it. Out of 
about 300 trees I have planted, only about 50 are alive. The I’esliawur Poplar 
'does well, and is a very handsome tree; the upper side of the leaf is a dark 
green, and tho other side quite vrhitc. I will send you some cuttings.” 

4. From W. G. Young, Esq., Under-Secy. Govt, of Bengal, dated 30th 
July, submitting copy of a communication from the Secy, to tho Govt. 
X. W. P., preferring an application from Mr. C. H. Brown, of Mirzaporo, for 
one or both of the American cotton-cleaning machines, to which tho Govern¬ 
ment prize has lately been awarded. The following is a copy of Mr. Brown’s 
letter:— 

‘‘ I have lately observed in the papers copies of some correspondence re¬ 
garding the cotton-cleaning machines which gained the prize of 5,000 rupees 
offered by Goyemment, and as Mr. Thomason declined the proposal that 
they should be made over to him on the ground that he had no means of 
giving them f fair trial, either at Mirzapore or Agra, I take tho liberty of 
writing you to say that should the licut.-Governor bo inclined to make over 
one or botl) of the said machines to my firm, we would undertake to give 
them a fair trial at Calpee, and in tho event of there being any good ground 
to look for a favorable result, we would test the value of the cotton so 
cloanqd, both in the English and, China markets. Mirzaporotis not a place 
suitable for the experiment, as no kapass comes here, while at Calpee iteis 
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]irucurable in an)' uituossary quantity. Should the Liuut.-tJuvurnor view this 
prujiosal fiivoraltly, there would, 1 iinu\;inu, bo no difficulty in having the 
Viacliiiics sunt to this place by Oovemmeut steamer, and wo would under- 
tiiko their transport from this to Calpoo.” * 

'J'he tu<«iti]ig fully agreed, in conformity^ with the opinion of the Council 
oil the above letter, that it would be very iuconveuient Ai allow models of 
» hieh the Society does not possess duplicates, to be sent out of Calcutta, as 
such a practice might interfere with apjilieatious from other quarter! ; but 
that every facility be afforded Mr. llrown for the manufacture of otiior 
marbinc.s similar to those now applied fur. 

5. FroniT. .M. 'ltnbiu.sou. Esq., Secy. Chamber of Commerce, acknowledg¬ 
ing receipt of Mr. Henley’s communication on the subject of munject, to¬ 
gether viKth a specimen of Oaraucine, and intimating in reply thal the 
(luiniuitteo ‘‘will make every enquiry possible to ascertain if the garancino 
can be made Uj<u of as a dye lo an extent to render the article munject more 
valuable.” 

11 was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, to forward a copy of 
.Mr. Henley’s pji|icf< witli specimen, to the Jyiuden Society of Arts. 

(i. From Hr. Falconer, submitting an application from Major 11. Fraser, the 
Snpg. Kngineer in I'egu, for a series of the Society’s Journal, and other pub¬ 
lications, free of charge, for the '■ I’egn library.” 

It was resolved, on the recommendation of the Council, to meet this ap¬ 
plication, as far as the means of the Society will admit. 

7. J''roiu Col. W. N. Forbes, Mint Ma.stcr, furnishing the information 
sought fur by the Society, via : the cuinp.arativu strength of Itussian llemp> 
and M'ire llojic. 

S. j'rom IJout. Jehu Koss, lirigailu Major, I’l.-shawur, forwarding a remit¬ 
tance fur sixty rupees, being the amount due I ' him to the Society, for his 
arrears of subscription. 

!1. From Messrs. C. M. Villet and .Sun, (-ape of liood 1 lope, advising des- 
{latch of the Society’s cunsignment of vegetable seeds. 

10. l''roiu Mr James Carter, London, advising despatch of consignments of 
ilowor seeds. 

(ISoth tho above consignments arc in course of distribution.) 

11. From Mr. 1>. Landrcth, dated I’hiladelphia, May 20th, announcing 
that he has shipped per MareeUns the Society’s cousigninout of vegetable 
maiac, cotton and tobacco seeds. Mr. Landrcth status : -'‘o'J'his is tho 
iirst ship direct since tho seeds wore prepared and forwarded to lloston 
early in April. Uevoral a|>portuiiities via llomliay and Madrasihavo been 
presunted, hut, on consultation with our correspondent, it was doomed most 
udvautjigcuus to await a ship direct. 1 greatly regret tho unavoidable d^y, 
but as she is n<^w olf some days, I trust th); seeds may reach you in.good 
se*3ou.” 
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(Saturday, the 10<A September, 1853.^ 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair, 
f. The minutes of the last month’s proceedings having been read and con¬ 
firmed, the following gentlemen, proposed on that occasion, were duly elected 
members:— , ^ 

Messrs. J. E. ledger; Chas. Steer, C. S.; T. I). Lusbington, C. 8.; E. R. 
Foord^C. S.; W. lilundoU ; Capt. D. Morrieson ; Dr. Wm. Jameson ; Opt. 
J. C. Curtis ; Major Percy Eld; Major Archibald Little; Messrs. Craw- 
fo'rd Strover; E. Colcbrooke; Adam George ; S. F. Seymour, the Rajah of 
Karpoorthulla Alloowallea. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join¬ 
ing the Society 

A. U. Cocks, Esq., C. S., Mynpooree,—proposed by Mr. \V. G.‘Rose, se¬ 
conded by Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

T. P. Larkins, Esq., C. 8., Sylhet,—proposed by Dr. K. M. Scott, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

Baboo Gyanendro Mohun Tagore, Zemindar,—-proposed by Baboo Peary 
Chaud Mittra, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. * 

R. Morrell, Esq., Zemindar, Backergunge,—proposed by Mr. Rose, second¬ 
ed by Mr. Cantor. 

Wm. Grant, Esq., firm of Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllio and Co.,—proposed 
by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Dr. R. Riddell, Superintending Surgeon, Nizam’s Service, was proposed 
on the recommendation of the Council, as a Corresponding Member. 

r 

Presentations. 

The following contributions were announced : - 

1. IJortus Madruspatensis. Catalogue of plants, indigenous and na¬ 
turalised, in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Madras. Presented 
by Dr. CUghorn. 

2. Brief hints for the culture in India of Fruit Trees, and the rearing of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. By Mr. Mclver, Suiwrintendent llorticultural 
Gardens, Ootacamund. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No^. 3 and 4 of 18u3. 
Presented by the Society. 

4. Selections from the Records of the Govt, of Bengal, No. XI. “ Report on 
the Political States, 8. W. F. Agency ; Revenue Administration of Assam ; 
and the wild tribes bordering the S. Frontier of Chittagong and No. Xli. 
“ Embankments of the Daraooda.” Presented by the Govt, of Bengal. 

5. A small collection of Orchids from Sylhet. Presented by J)r. K. M. 
SeOtt. Tliese have unfortunately reached in bad condition. 

C.rOnc walnut and two grape feedlings, raised at Benares ffom Cabul seed. 
Presented by Major R. Ouseley. 
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7. A plant of Mum textUis, from which the * Manilla Hemp’ is obtained. 
Vresentetl by G, Aeklaml, Esq. 

, 8. Twelve China plum grafts and one China walnut tree. Presented by 
Arbulhnot Emerson, Esq. . 

9. A Cpllection of ii^dsome cut specimens of Balsams, raised from Ger¬ 
man seed ; and a plant-^f Gomphrena species superba, were submitted by 
Mr. George Bltrtlctt, as the produce of his garden. 

The Gardener’s usual Monthly Report was read. Mr. McMurray submits 
a tabular statement of the sowings of the Capo vegetable seeds, which, with 
the exception of parsnip and lettuce, which have totally failed, have germi¬ 
nated very fairly, showing a general average of 68 per cent. Of the English 
flower seeds, 47 of the 71 kinds sown, have germinated freely ; the renlaining 
24 kinds, have not been sufficiently long in the ground to offer an opinion on, 
but a tabular statement of the whole will be submitted in the next report. 

The gardener gives, in continuation of his last month’s Report, the follow¬ 
ing particulars respecting the Victoria regia, now flowering in thd garden : 

“ It will, no dcabt, be gratifying to the Society to learn, that one of the 
Victoria regia plants, raised from the seed presented to the Society by Dr. 
Wallich in November 1851, is now flowering in the tank at the north side of 
the rosery. Without lengthening this report by giving a detailed statement 
of the plant, at the present time, it may be deemed sufficient to mention that 
the seed which produced this plant was ripened and gathered from the plant 
at Syou House on the 9th September, 1851 ; received and sown in this gar¬ 
den on the 6th November, 1851, where it lay in a dormant state until tlv 
23rd April, 1853, when the plant in question was produced. On the 13th 
May last, the seedling had made a healthy growth, and was transferred on 
that date to the mound prepared for it in tlie tank. The largest leaf, when 
planted out, was rather more than three inohps in diameter, the total number 
of leaves produced up to the 5th instant (September,) are forty-four; fifteen 
of which were on the plan\, in diftbrent stages of development, when the 
first flower had made its appearance on the surface of the water, and the 
largest loaf produced up to that time measured 4 feet 5.) inches in diameter. 
The first flower-bud appeared partly above the water on the morning of the 
6th instant, and by sunset the same evening had partly expanded the flower, 
which closed up the next morning, and finally opened again at sunset the 
same evening. Tliis sudden expansion of the flower has agrin taken place 
with the second flower produced by the plant on Friday morning last, (the 
9th inst.) The difference between the growth and habit of tins jplant, in com¬ 
parison with the memorandum published, in part 1, Vol. viii, page 17 of the 
Society’s Journal, on the Botanic Garden Victoria regia jplant, is vo?yy;reat, 
both ill the jnimber and size of the loaves ; although it will bo sqen that 
4hero is only a difference of one day in the season between the two plants 
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showing thvtr iinst ilowora ; tlio Itotanie Garden plant having Howercd uii 
the 5th of September, 1S51, and the Society’s on tlio (>th of Sc]>tciuber, lu5d.” 

ConnuunicaiioHS on various suhjocls. 

'rhe following letters wore likewise submitted. 

1. From James Cowell, Fsq., re|iurting on the masters of indigenous eetton 

and lias twine, nude from the refuse stalks of the liuseed pluut, which were 
presented by Mr. lb Uubbins at the last Meeting. ' 

2. Prom Willis Earle, Fsij , (two communieatiuns) dated ldvei'|>»ul, .June 
2S, and July 18, on the subject of the importation of rare plants in Ward’s 
eases, and on other matters cuunceted with seeds. (Kefcrrctl to the Floricul- 
tural Committee.) 

3. From Messrs. Hamilton, lligginson and Co., of .ajiofo, ajijdying 
fur inVennation regarding thu working and the cost of cunstruetuAi of the 
American Sawgins. to which the Government prize was awarded. 

liesolved .—That a copy of thu i^pecial Committee’s Ueport be furnished to 
iVlessrs. Hamilton, Higginson and Co. 

■1. From Colonel Forbes, Mint .Master, intimating that the Soeiely’-'. 
Mc<lal dies aro not in a lit sta*' ‘or rei<air. Agreed, on t*;e recommemlation 
of the Council, that tho necessary steps bo taken to procure a new set. 

5. From Eaboo I’eary Churn Sircar, Secretary Local (’ommitloe J’ublie 
Instruction, Ilarascit, dated 18th August, reporting progress of th i Agricul¬ 
tural class of thu Barasot School, and asking fc seeds, grafts, \c,, and for 
an additional supply to encourage cultivators in tho vudnity. 

Hesolvid.—Qn the recommendation of the (V'unvJ. tlsat an additional 
Cjuautily of seeds be granted to the IJaraset In ituti n, with tho view of 
enabling them to distribute a portion among ,.he cui valors in tho neighbour¬ 
hood, and that tho Secretary be rcipiested to report tho ri:.sult, in due 
course, to tho Society. 

C. From Li- ut.-Col. F. Jenkins, enclosing a letter from Dr. .1 Campbell, of 
Tezpore, socking for any additional information about Munjeet Garaneinc. 
It was agreed that Dr. Campbell’s rcrpiost be comjdiud with, when the 
I’osult of tho Society’s application to the Society .if Arts is comraunicated. 

Ijcttcrs were also read from Dr. Mou,at, Secretary Council of F.dueatiun, 
from If. V. Bayloy, Esq., Collector ‘24-Pergunn.ahs, and from Baboo Mohen- 
chundcr Ghosc, Shcrlstadar, Board of llovenuo, giving distribution lists of 
the Indian Agricultural Miscellany. Fart 2 of Vol. i. 

It was agrttsd, on tho recommendation of thu (Jonncil, that an application 
be mado to Colonel Siceman, Resident at Lucknow, for a collection of peach 
grafts of tlip best sorts for tho Society’s Garden, and that the necessary 
expenses fur procuring them bo authorised. 

Hr Was further i^rced that tho next inoiithly Mooting be hold on Saturday, 
tho Is^ October, instead of on Ba^nrday thu 8tb, which would jntorfero with 
the approaching long vocation. 
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1. —'flu. .iuc.V! s v/hich has attended the operations this 

Society, jcstilios the i hreof' in calling the attention of the pnhJic, to. 
the peciilia? ad''iint!.gv.s liolil o-it by this Institution to all classes desi¬ 
rous of clVectii'g i’.ssui me.- uj)on lives. 

2. —Tables of premium have been framed with the greatest care. 
Those applicable to Indian lives have been f -jjecially jircpared from the 
e.vperiencc of Indian mortality, and from the records of the East Indian 
Government, and are as moderate as is deemed consistent with perfect 
security. 

3. —Proposals are received for Insurances for the whole term of life 
cither on a participating scale, or on a Kon-purticiputing scale at a lou-ei 
rate of premium. Also for short periods varying from one to seven years 
on very moderate terms. 

4. —An annual division is made of onc-fifth of the ascertained profits 
of the five preceding years, tlie other four-fifths being set apart to enter 
into the average of succeeding years. 

5. —Of the sum annually divisible seveuty-fioe per cent, is apportioned 
to policy-holders on the participating scale, who have paid six annual 
premiums, and these profits can be applied either in reduction of sub¬ 
sequent premiums, or as a bonus to the original amount of 4he policy 
The remaining twenty-five per cent, of the profits is apportioned to the 
share-holders. 

6. —During the last twelve years the reduction of Premium on poli¬ 
cies entitled t» participate in profits has averaged more than 44 per vent., 
anj during the last three years it has been declared at the rate of 45 
(ter cent, on the original annual amount. 
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7.—The following table will shew the result of the last division of 
|trolits as declared on the llth 1853. 


Age. 

20 

SO 

40 

50 

Co 

, Date of 

1 Policy. 

on or 
before ^ 
the 11 th 
May, 
1848. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Co.’s Rs. 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,(X)0 

Original 

Annual 

Premium. 

Co.’s Rs. 
420 
480 
590 

740 

1,030 

1 

iReduction. 

1 

Co.’s Rs 
189-0 
216-0 
265-8 
333-0 
463-8 

j Reduced* 

! Annual 
! ^emium. 

231-0 

204-0 

324-0 

407-0 

506-8 

8.—Poliowing is an Plxtract of the rates of premium for short term 
Policies and for Assurances for life mthout participation in profits. 

ANNUAL PRE-MIUM FOR AN ASSUR.VNCE OF RUPEES 1,000. 

CiviL 

Age. 

1 year. ^ 

3 years. 

5 years. 

7 years. 

Life with¬ 
out profits. 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

32 

30 

27 

28 

28 

. 29 

39 

40 

32 

32 

32 

33 

49 

50 

33 

40 

40 

43 

62 

00 

• 51 

52 

50 

Oo 

. 88 



Military. 








I^ife with- 

Age. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

■ 

5 years. 

7 years. 

out profits. 

20 

26 

27 

28 

28 

36 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34 

45 

40 

39 

40 

40 

10 

53 

50 

45 

40 

47 

43 

04 

60 

50 

57 

60 

04 

90 


9. —On return of Assurers to Europe for a permanent residence, their 
])rentium8 are immediately reduced to the English rates, bpth on the 
participating and non-participating scales. 

10. —Military Officers holding civil appointments are allowed to sub¬ 
scribe at tlif civil rates of premium. 

11 . —Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such payments. 

12. —Medical referees are remunerated by the Society. 

13. —At the period of last annual valuation, the Assets of this Society 
wet(' ascertained to be upwards of £630,(X)0. The amount of Policies 
in force about £2,000,000, and the annual income arising from preiniunis 
iheroon £ 90 , 000 , exclusive of interest on the invested capital. 

BRADDON AND CO. 

Jgents and Secretaries. 


Calcctta, November 1, 1853. 









Indian Rates of the Universal Life Assnrance Society. 


TABLE NO. l.-CIVII, SERVICE. 

Annual Premiums required for tho Assurdnee of 
I.OHO its. for ]>oriuds from One lo Seven years, on 
fill! Lives of persons in the II. C, Civil Service, and 
olhi-rs not exposed to the hazards of Military and 
Mnriiir.e oreupalions, mtluml parlicipaiion in the 
Profits of tlie Society, 


TABLE NO. S.-rMILITARY AND N.AVAL. 

Annual Premiums required/or the Assurance of 
1,1)00 Rs. for periods from One to Scren years, on 
the Lives of persons exposed to the hazards of 
Military and Maritime occupations, mtltout parti- 
cipathu in tho Profits of the Society. 


3gc. 

One, 

year. 

Tliree 

years. 

Five 

years. 

Sevci 

years 

OgC. 

One 1 
year. 

Three 

^ears. 

Five 

years. 

Seven 

years. 

18 

21 

22 

2.3 

23 

IS 

- 2j 

26 

86 

27 

1!) 

22 

22 

23 

24 

19 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

22 

22 

23 

24 

20 

26 

27 

28 - 

23 

21 

22 

23 

24 

24 

21 

27 

28 

28 

28 

22 

2.3 

24 

24 

24 

22 

28 

28 

28 

29 

23 

23 

24 

21 

25 

23 

28 

28 

29 

30 

24 

24 

24 

25 

26 

24 

28 

28 

29 

.30 

2.'> 

24 

24 

25 

26 

25 

28 

29 

.■'0 

31 

20 

21 

25 

26 

27 

26 

29 

30 

31 

32 

27 

25 

26 

27 

28 

27 

291 

.30 

.31 

32 

28 

26 

27 

28 

28 

28 

30 

31 

32 

32 

29 

27 

2.8 

28 

28 

29 

.31 

32 

32 

33 

30 

27 

28 

28 

29 

30 

32 

32 

33 

34' 

31 

28 

28 

29 

29 

31 

.32 

.33 

34 

35 

32 

28 

2!t 

29 

30 

.32 

32 

34 

34 

36 

.3.3 

28 

29 

30 

30 

.33 

33 

35 

3t> 

.36 

31 

28 

29 

30 

31 

.34 

34 

36 

36 

37 


.30 

;«> 

31 

31 

35 

35 

36 

37 

38 

.30 

30 

.30 

31 

32 

36 

36 

36 

37 

.38 

.37 

31 

31 

.32 

32 

37 

36 

37 

38 

39 

38 

31 , 

32 

32 

32 

.38 

37 

38 

89 

40 

39 

31 ■ 

32 

32 

32 

39 

38 

39 

40 

40 

4(1 

32 

.32 

32 

63 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

41 

32 

32 

33 

34 

41 

40 

40 

40 

41 

12 

32 

32 

34 

,35 

42 

40 

40 

41 

• 42 

13 

33 

31 

35 

36 

43 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

34 

35 

35 

.36 

44 

41 

41 

■13 

44 

1.5 

.34 

35 

36 

38 

45 

42 

42 

43 

44 

16 

;i5 

36 

36 

39 

46 

43 

43 

44 

44 

47 

36 

36 

:1S 

40 

47 

43 

44 

44 

45 

48 

36 

37 

39 

40 

48 

44 

44 

45 

46 

49 

37 

39 

40 

42 

49 

44 

45 

46 

■18 

fiO 

38 

40 

40 

43 

50 

45 

. 46 

47 

48 

.31 

40 

40 

42 

44 

51 

46 

47 

48 

4i) 

.32 

40 

42 

44 

45 

52 

•*7 « 

48 

49 

50 

.33 

42 

44 

44 

47 

53 

48 “ 

49 

00 

52 

54 

43 

44 

46 

■18 

54 

49 

50 

52 

52 

.35 

44 

45 

4S 

48 

55 

50 

61 

02 

53 

56 

45 

47 

48 

50 

56 

51 

52 

53 

65 

57 

46 

48 

50 

62 

57 

52 

53 

05 

56 

58 

48 

50 

52 

64 

58 

5;i 


56 

58 

59 

49 

51 

51 

56 

09 

54 

56 

58 

60 

60 

51 

02 

06 

60 

60 

56 

07 

60 

64 


*»• PfffliiHffWffrf recrifi’tl in half-tfearlff payments for the of the Assured, but in case of 

lapse the full pietnium of the current year wiU be charged, 

Tabic Wi. 1. Eiamplc.—A person auod 30, may, by paying it Rs., secure 1.000 Us. tXu repre- 
sontalives, if ills deatli .should incur wtUiin uno year; if within fine years by paying S8 Us. .innually, and 
h‘ within scx'cn years, hf paying 29 Ks. per annum. # • 

Ts-^le No. % Examplc.-A perswu tiRcd 80, may hy paying 32 iU, tw;curc I.OOu Us. lo his re- 
preseniutivis, if Ills death should occur within one year; if whiiiu/tv years by paying 83 Rs. aauual- 
*y» and if wiliiia years by paying. >^■1 Us* auuuia. 






UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURMCE SOCIETY. 

WHOIB LIFE. 


)»11L1TAUY AN 
___NAVAL^_ 

Tablti Table Table TAOti 
No. 3. No. 5. No. 4. No. 6. 


ENGLISH RAXES. 
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18 ^l 

19 42 

20 42 

21 43 

22 43 

23 44 

241 44 

251 45 

26; 46 

27 46 

28 47 

29 48 

30 48 

31 49 

32 SO 

331 61 

34 52 

aj: 53 
36, 64 

371 55 

381 56 

39 ; 58 

401 59 

41 60 

42 62 

43 63 

44 65 

451 66 

46 67 

47 69 

481 70 


01 76 

52 79 

53 81 

54 84 

66 87 

56 89 

57 

68 % 

59 !)!» 

60 103 


1 17 2 
1 17 11 
1 18 8 

1 19 6 

2 0 5 
2 1 4 
2 2 3 
2 3 3 
2 4 4 
2 6 5 
2 6 7 
2 7 8 
2 8 10 
2 9 n 
2 II 0 
2 12 3 
2 13 7 
2 14 II 
2 16 5 
2 18 0 

2 19 7 

3 1 3 
3 3 0 

349 
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3 8 3 1 
3 10 2-; 
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3 19 4 i 

4 2 3 I 
4 5 6 
4 9 11 
4 12 10 ! 

4 16 11 

5 1 2 
5 5 10 
5 10 la 
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G 1 10 

6 7 7 
6 13 2 i 


1 13 6 
1 14 2 
1 14 10 
1 15 7 
1 16 5 
1 17 3 
1 IS 1 
1 19 0 

1 19 i'l 

2 0 11 
2 2 0 


2 7 1 
2 8 3 
2 9 6 
2 10 10 , 
2 12 3 
2 13 8 
2 15 2 ; 
2 16 9 
2 18 4 

2 19 11 

3 1 6 
3 3 2 
3 5 0 
3 7 0 
3 9 1 
3 11 5 
3 14 1 

3 17 0 

4 0 3 i 
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4Bt of OrcbideoTiB Planta Indigenons to Auam and the Neighbonrin 
Hills of Khasya, Bootan, dec. 


Namss. 


Size and Colour of 
FiowroT. 


Site and Colour of 
Flower, 


I* iMic-oiitylta Wallichii.' 
S I Oborunia indifolia • 
^ I ,, bp. • * , 

4 * j Lipuria sp, • ^ • 

bp. • • • 

sp. • • • 

hp. • • •' 

lO^hiiua fuscua - 
„ albus • * • 

Phohiloiu uiibneata 
I undulata 
I, articulaU • 

i M sp. • • . 

M bp • . . 

C(i']oi;Yne datida • 

' ti undulata • 

' „ iinihiiata? • 

„ uniliora 


& 

6«« 

r# 

a 

9 

10 

11 

14tf 

15 

10 

17« 


'^mal!, pea green 
Minute, yellowiah 

Small, yellow 

Largish, green yellow* >| 
'Miiall, deep purple 

,1 ) ollowisk brow ni 
,1 „ and white! 

M t^hite *• •• 


19 

•iO* I 

mo 

ii.*# 

isn* 

1 

24« 

25 

2B ’ 
2 S I 

41 

34 I 

30*# j 
m I 

)• ' 
40 I 


barhata 
pKerox I 
niaeulaid 

Vralliehiana 

ucelldta 

(lardnenuna 

cribtuta 

sp. 

llavd I • • 
sp. 

tp. .. 

sp. 
sp. 
sp. 


„ and ycllowj 

yellow . • ,,l 

Largish, whito 
. ,, „ and brownj 

• .. „ and lateri* 

j tious 

*1 „ white • • • • 

• Large, white, jellow, & 

rose I 

*, „ and ro^p* •' 

• ,, , pale yellow & 

I deep orange I 

• , white and jell. 

• „ „ streaked' 

I with hrigiit jellott i 

• Small,brown .'ind' ellow 

• Large.*yell. and brown t 

•Small, broAiiand jell, j 
•| „ white d: brown 1 

’*. M pale yellow •• 

•• white (prettj). • 

• T.argish, p.i1e cinnamon 


Dnlbophyllunileopar .Large, jeiluw spotted. 

'.. 1 with purple 1 

» Largish, dull yellow • 

• ^mml, greenish • 

* L irgish, blight jcUow 
•Small, wliUo, fragrant 
•j „ dull purple • 


iliiium 

,, umbellfltiim 
„ Khasyanum 

n 'P. 

n fcp. 

M sp. • • 

., sp. ♦ * 

,. «p. • • 

4i»# .Cirrhopctalum sp. 


fra> 


42 

43# 

4m 

45#« 

4C« 

• 

47# 


sp. .. 
sp. .. 
sp. .. 

sp. • • 
iTrteobina suavts 

iKna Qava • • 


50 

51 

62 *# 

5.<# 

54# 

55* 

50 

57 

Sb 

59# 


denoiflora 

ferruginea 
paoicuiata 

sp. 
sp. 

sp. 

|A|K>ruiii anceps 
eusiudatum 
sp. 

^kp 7 


Small, greenUh, 
grant 
„ dull purple • 
l.arge, brown and veil. 
Largith, dull purple • ^ 

Large, white, purple 
yellow I 

' Largish, dull yellow ana 
{ brown* • 

Largish, while strcakedl 
with hrown | 

„ „ tinged! 

with yellow , 

„ lerriigineuttS • • 
|!4mall, spotted with, 
purple I 

Largish, while * • • •! 

„ „ and dull 

purple 

Minute, rosy •• •• 

'Small, uhite •* •* 


.iLarguh, white, yellow,! 
' and brown 


Ter. 

Epi. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Tor. 

Epi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ter. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Epi. 

ler. 

Kpi 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do 

Tor. 

Epi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


65# 

64# 

65# 

66 ## 

67 

6 $# 

69 

70 

71 

78## 

7.t# 

74* 

75## 

76# 

77## 

78## 


81## 

82## 


83## 


88 # 

89## 


Dendrobium Pierardi 
betcrocarpum, j 

Curysanthuui* 

Paxtoui a • 

sp. tke do. * 

formosuni ■ 

longieornu, * 

c^eeolus • 

sulcatum, • 

Jenkinsii • 

cawiilescens • 

nobile • • . 

GiliAonii • 

siu|>obum •« 

Catubndgcanuiu! 


„ transperens 
„ like do , vsriousj 
„ Devonianum •< 
„ Dalhousjunum 

„ multicaulo •« 
„ Griffithii *« 

„ Farmer! «. 
„ dcnsiflorum • 
paLlid. 

„ do. roseum 

„ intermedium • 

,, sp. • 

„ sp. .. 

„ sp. 

sp. 


Large, pink and yellow 
„ yell, and brownj 
fragrant I 

„ lively yell. and| 
brown 

„ orange & brown! 
I Very large, white and' 
yell'j|v, fragrant ! 

jLorge, white and orange 
Very dark vcllow. rose,' 
and purpfo 

Large, yell, and purple 
„ lively yellow »• 
„ decphvel) purp. 
„ whitorosa pm>j. 
,. yellow it brownj 
Small, nhite *« 
ante, lively yellow andj 
brown 

„ deep lively purp 
„ pale rose V pyr. 
„ lilae ruse &' yell 
,, rose, whiteiandj 
purple 
„ white and purp. 
„ pale yehuw and] 
orange. 

„ lively ,, ,, 

„ white & orange 


„ pale rose and! 

grange I 

„ pale yellow andl 
brown ' 

„ lively orange 
„ yellow and! 
brown I 

„ yellow, pink, &! 
brown * | 

pink and yellow 


Fpi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


90 


98 

93# 

94# 

95## 

96## 

97# 

9b## 

1 99## 
llOO## 
101 ## 
108 

103## 

104«# 

105## 

106## 

107## 

10 b«# 

109#* 

no 

US 


Ept 

Do 


Do 

Do 

i)o 

Do 

Do 

fl)o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 


[Spathoglottis pubc- Largish, yellow & purp. 

' scene 

Anindiua banibusb Large, pale rose & live* 
folia j ly purple yell. & hr. 

91# jPkaius grandifolius* * „ white, brown, & 

purple 

Walichii •• „ 

maculata „ |,ro8y>scGutedi 

„ aihub •• **| „ „ „ ,, I 

Aputaria seniUs • • Largish, rose and green] 
A. latifolia •• •• •• •• 

Euluphia virens • • Largo, green and wlutc 
bp. •• dull yellow and 

brown 

• *1 „ deeppurpio •* 

*•, tp green and yell. 

• *1 „ purpl'«h green 

..Very largo, .-oay purplej 

{ ) ellow and blown 
•.|Largish,grcenish, white, 
and purple 

• white and rose 

• .jVery large, deep blue 

• largish, dull purple 

.. „ # & green] 

..| y ellow and br..« 

.iSmalinSlJow and purp. 
» M pale yellow >• 

laoccorabium uiicran'ISmalLrosy *. •* 

turn I 

„ rcttuttin . .iLargibh, lively siioUcd 


sp. 
sp. 

sp. •• 

Vanda teres * * 

cristata*. 

muUiilora 
ccprulea 

sp. .. 

8|t. •« 

, .. *P- 
CamarotU purnuria, 
Micropera pallida •» 













t 


1 N.mss, 

Siae and Colour of 
Fluwdt'. 

Hath. 

No. 

Names. 

9ise and Colour of 
flour. 

Habit. 

1 

iSacrolabium papillo- 

1 1 
.Small, pale yellow ant 

Epi. 

.'lie## 

f Phalmnopsis, sp. • 

Lai^e, yellow Sc reddish 

Epi 

1 sum 

purple 


i 


brown 


! „ Calceolaro «• 

1 ,, yellow and hr. •• 

Do. 

147 

Eunhorboscis pyg 

Minute, yellow.. * 

Do, 

j „ sp. like ditto *• 

„ pale ditto & rose 

Do. 

1 

mma 



„ caroifolinm •» 

„ rosy • • • • 

Do. 

146 

Geodorum dilatatum 

Largo, while, purplannd 

Do. 

„ dasypogon .. 

green and purp 

Do. 



yellow 


„ appcndiculatuin 

„ yellow •• 

Do. 

149# 

■1 sp. 

„ deep rosy purple 

Do. 

1. .. 

„ rosy and deej 

Do. 



and white 



purple 


ISO## 

Platanthera sp. • • 

Largo, wijito •• •• 

Do. 

Sarcantlms sp. •. 

•» 1 • • • # 

Do. 

151## 

I'erlstyiis sp.* • • • 

Largish, white, sweeU 

Do. 

„ Bp. .. «« 

Small, rosy 

Do. 



y (Ml ted 


.. sp. 

„ white and yell. 

Do. 

1S2 

Ilabonaria hamlgc- 

Small, green • • 

Do. 

„ sp. ...... 


Du. 


ta? 



„ sp. ,. ^ ., 


Do. 

ms 

„ sp. •• •• 

„ yellow •• 

Do. 

M JP. 

„ rosy red •< 

Do. 

154 

1. sp. 

„ grci'nUh, yellow 

Do. 

Aen(lv*s rfliih; •. 

Large, rosy purple 

Do. 

155# 

„ sp. •• •• 

„ white •• 

Do. 

M odoratum •. 

„ „ sweet' 

Do. 

156#* 

„ sp. •• •• 

Largo, white • • •» 

I>0, 


scented 


157#* 

Pogonia JoUana *• 

'^mall.Tosy white •• 

Do. 

M sp. 

Large, like affine, and 

Do. 

IS8*# 

„ sp. 

Largish, green •• •• 

Do. 

,M sp. 

Do. 

159#* 

sp. 

^niuli, purple •« •• 

Do. 


very sweet-scented 


16(1** 

Cyrtosia sp. • • 

l.argish, golden yellow 

Do. 

Agrostophyiliumr 

Small, white • • •. 

Do. 

161** 

■^piranthes sp. «• 

Small, w]i,>tc • • <« 

Do. 

Khasysnura 



162** 

Zeuxine buleata • • 

>1 ,» • • • • 

Do. 

Xipbosium acumina* 

Large, white ■ * • • 

Do. 

163** 

Anmct<K-hilus Rox- 

„ rosy white •• 

Do. 

turn 




burghit 



Acantliophippium sp. 

„ dull purple • > 

Ter. 

164*# 

.. .. 

„ white • • •» 

Do. 

.. sp. 

„ white streaked 

Do. 

165## 

Cypripetlium venufi- 

Iiarge. green and purple 

Du. 

Cymndium gigante- 

Very large, yellow and 

Do. 


turn 



um 

brown 


166#* 

,, insigne** •• 

,, red niid yellow 

Do. 

„ pendulum • • 

[.arge, dull yellow and 

Do. 

167* 

falanthe densilltAa** 

lively vcllow •• 

Do. 


purple 


16b## 

.. sp. •• 

Small, brown aud yel 

Do. 

„ alolfolium * • 

T I- T 

Do. 



low 


„ cbtimeum • # 

Verv large, white • • 

Do. 

169*# 

M sp. 

Largo, white and green 

Do, 

„ ioconspicuum** 

Small, brown • • 

Do. 

I7«*# 

bp. 

,, „ and vcUo'w 

Do, 

„ longipctalum** 

Aargisli, green & purple! 

Do. 

171##- 

sp. 

,, dull purple •> 

Do. 

M cypritoHuiu • • 

.. „ .. 1 Do. 

i72 ‘ 

Goodyerasp.** •* 

Small white *• •• 

Do. 

II sp. 

^arge, fragrant yellow' 

Epi. 

I7J ! 

« sp. 


Do. 


aud white j 


174 1 

sp. 

,. „ dull purp. 

Do. 

•1 sp. 

„ brownish purple 

Do. 

175## , 

Dphrys sp. • • •. 

LargUlj, rosy purple 

Do. 

„ sp. : 

Very large, white •• 

Do 

76## I 

I. sp. 

„"^gn. ' and pur- 

w- 

„ sp, •• 

.argo, white and brown' 

Do. 



|,lo 

II sp. 

.. green and dull, Ter. { 

77## jAnthoginnm sp 

„ rosv •» <. 

D.I. 


purple 


7 b# Bonatca sp. 

Small, green • • 

Do. 


.Xscbyoathus (I to 4 sp.): Iloya (5 or 6 sp.); Arum (several) Liiium {! sp.); Nepenthes (I sp.); Verns and 
/copodiams (150 to 200 ap.); Paims (LIvistonIa, Lcoxalia, Caryola, Calamus, &c.) are also indigenous, aud can 
sent if required. * 

Plants not marked are common. 

Plants marked with an asterisk arc considered rare. 

plants marked with two asterisks are considered very rare. 

The chaises for a box of 4 cubic feet measurement, containing an equal selection of tlic llirce kinds, will 
5£ or SO rupees, deliverable at Calcutta. When Plants whidi are rare or very rare are required, the charges 
II be according to the kind taken ,* for the rare 1 Rupee 8 as a Plant; for the very rare, 2 Hupcea a i*Jant. Wlj^'n 
ry large Plants are directed to be sent, no extra charge will be made. 

When new Plants not included in the list ure sent, a separate charge will be made. When two boxes or more 
3 taken, a discount of 10 per cent, will be allowed. 

Plants can also be sent in glass cases, on the Wardian plan, measuring 2 feet 6 inches in length, 2 feet 
sadUh end 2 feet 7 incbe:^in height, for which an extra charge of 20 rupees will be made. Gloss covers can also 
supplied for the other boxes, at an extra charge of 10 rupees. 

A'. i3.-»Tho proper time fbr sending Orchids to England is in their doment state—therefore orders should 
sent bef</re the Month 4!‘ March, as the Plants after March do not bear removal. All Orders sent afin the 3l!>t 
xrch will be ci^cuted ihe fottcwitig seaton unless special directions to Uio contrary. 

Applications to be made to 

Mbsshs. QIHARLES CANTOR an» Co., in Calcutta. 


Assam, August l, 1852. 
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Oh the Xatural Productions of the Vale of Kashmere. By 
Lt. W. II. Lowthek, h'lnd Reyt. N. I. 

(C'oHlinued from paye 220.^ 

The stream of tlic Jhelum is very slack iu its passage 
through the Islamabad District, and its bed narrow and 
deep ; grassy banks rise almost per endicularly from the 
Mater’s edge, and arc luxuriantly clothed with wild Lu¬ 
cerne, thyme, the “forget-me-not” (Myosotis palustris 
and clover (both red and white). The river is veiy 
serpentine in its course, and its current (except M'here 
impeded by bridges, or fallen ruins) gentle, and sluggish. 
The temperature of the water, during the summer months, 
is icy beyond conception, and at the season of Hood nearly 
every part of the lowlands is irrigated by its turbid volumes. 
On cither bank the country is very verdant, promising to 
the eye, though the traveller will not stray far from his 
boat without discovering the “ nakedness of the land”— 
miles of marsh, and acres of thistles ! Hut that it was 
not always so will be soon discovered in the innumerable 
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ramifications of canals, embankments, and boundary marks, 
which (as I before stated) intersect this now unhappy 
valbiy throughout its extent. Occasionally at some sudden 
bend of the snow-born Jhelum, the eye is gladdened 
by a far-strctchiug orchard of fruit trees, gay with their 
bright-hued load of apricots, or cherries; tall and stately is 
the grove in its ancient grow'tb, but many a year lias sped 
since the fostering hand of tlie cultivator exercised a 
watchful care over the tangled boughs; the hungry herds¬ 
man, or squalid brat of the boatman revel at will on the 
unguarded treasures, for there is none but a very distant 
owner—the Lord of Junimoo. The vast marshes which lie 
contiguous to the river are grazed by the royal Hocks and 
herds during fine weather, and a rougli hay cro]i is cut off 
them with the sickle, which is carefully housed in stacks 
for w'inter use. The mulberry tree occurs in great profu¬ 
sion, and of a large size, principally on the banks of the 
rivulets and other wet places. Brijlmhar, (the second place 
of any importance after leaving Islamaliad) has some silk- 
w'orks on a small scale, as I found out by seeing cocoons 
hawked about for sale: they appeared marvellously cheap, 
and of an unusual size.* Here another bridge of the 
local kind (before described) spans the stream. Leaving 
this place, nothing very remarkable is met with for a great 
distance. Trees become scarcer, villages dirtier, and the 
herbage poorer as the traveller floats doivuwards. On some 
hillocks I found Hyoscyamus niger, and a Phlomis growing 
in great profusion :—the seeds of the latter were ripening, 
but a small quantity which 1 gathered disappointed me by 
withering and proving worthless. At the solitary hut of a 
Fuqueer, I found the only good apricots since leaving old 
Errand : in size, colour and flavour they would have proved 

* A quantity of eggs wore hatched at Meerut in Afarqh last, 1>ut the 
worms all perished at an early stage, apparently from the heat of the wea¬ 
ther. 
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dangerous rivals at a grand show, and I have little doubt 
that my fat friend, (the Indian Monk,) had been drawn hither 
by their sweet temiitations. As 1 had approached the nearest 
point of the mountains, I tayooed my boat (d la Benyal,) and 
started for them on foot, a distance of some six miles. I 
had not walked far however when 1 found the green turf 
degenerate into a marsh, and that again into a jlieel, 
through which (being thoroughly bout on exploration) I 
waded sans culottes for an hour or more until I regained 
terra firraa. The lower ridges, composed of barren rocks 
had villages in their vicinity, poor enough to all appearance, 
but possessing a few orchards, and bcanfields, the latter 
crop I ascertained supplied them with a coarse flour, con¬ 
sidered very palatable. Gourds, turnips, and greens, fur¬ 
nished the residue of their fare. I climbed the summit of a 
beautifully wooded height, and enjoyed a bird’s eye view 
of the “ Tn'd” Pergunnah,—more thicklj' clad in foliage, 
and more picturescpie than any spot I had seen on this side 
of Islamabad. I sat down on a natural terrace carpetted 
with wild lucerne and strawberries, and feasted my senses 
in this wild paradise of nature. Flowers of the gayest 
colours were massed in striking p’ofusion, and the air 
exhaled a rich perfume of everything sweet. Hawthorns, 
and a variety of Crateegus were in new bloom, of dazzling 
whiteness, while in full contrast just below them, in a suit 
of the ‘‘ heaven’s own blue,” grew the delicate Delphinium 
Alpinum in clusters of dozens. Tall Scabious (Wallich’s ?) 
Phlomis, violets, &c., &c., were scattered every where. I had 
heard of the hop having been seen in this district by a 
tourist, but a diligent search both here, and every where 
else on my part in the tyrant’s dominions, has not been re¬ 
warded by the discovery, and I am inclined to think, that 
one of the low creeping Dalhergias must have been hasfely 
put down as the enviable plant; I think its introduction 
would be very easy, and attended with success; and was 
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forcibly reminded of Kent, in some portions of my rambles, 
the soil and climate not excepted. 

Ventipoor, a dirty village further down the river, is 
ennobled by tradition, as being the ancient capital, which 
account is further corroborated by its massive relics of 
an extinct race, I mean the architectural ruins of the 
Pandaus; illegible Sanscrit inscriptions cover the time- 
blackened limestone and granite, and antique coins arc 
continually brought to light in confirmation of the antique 
dynasty: I was so fortunate as to obtain two of these, 
which have been duly transmitted to the learned in such 
matters. The surrounding lands bear prominent evidences 
of having been highly cultivated to a considerable elevation 
above the plain. 

Pampur, a large village on the right bank, is celebrated 
for its saffron grounds. The cultivation of this flower is 
carried on in nearly every part of this pcrguimah, the local 
soil being alone found suited for the purpose ; it app'^ared to 
consist of a light ferruginous clay, w'hich is excavated, near 
the Jhclum, and carried to the fields by great manual labour. 
The bulbs are planted out in small square beds in June, 
weeded and freely irrigated, and the crop is collected in 
October: the Maharajah and his myrmidons attend the 
gathering, and take the spolia opima of the occasion. The 
drug is sold in the Royal Bazar, and I was informed that 
one rupee per seer was levied as export duty on the trader: 
it varies in price according to quality; I observed some as 
low as 5 rupees the seer of two pounds, but this was mixed 
with very ancient stuff, or what was often worse, with the 
dried petals of the flower. True saflron, (under Royal 
Warrantry) fetches from 7 to 10 Rupees per seer, i. e., in 
Kashmeree coinage,—which is little more than half the 
“Company’s.^' Steeping the article in water, previous to 
weighing out, is commonly practised, and which, in addi¬ 
tion to increasing weight, injures its colouring properties 
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irretrievably: sometimes the unwary Iliudustance'merchant 
packs it in the damp state, and on reaching the plains dis¬ 
covers to his great sorrow that the precious purchase has 
become a mass of mouldy rubbish, unsaleable at a pice: this 
happened under my own observation ! 

And now I have fairly reached the capital—“The Holy 
city” of two thousand years, the reputed Eden of man, and 
the legendary scat of worldly splendour and learning 
when Ei’itain produced but her naked savages;—alas ! 
for such renown, the tide of time has long ago receded, 
Britain rules paramount and Kashmere’s sons are savage! 
Long before tlic rude gondola carries its passenger to the 
eastern Venice, his eager eye catches a succession of delight¬ 
ful objects. First looming in the hazy fore-ground towers 
the lofty mount vainly called “ Solomon’s Throne,” crowned 
with its Buddhist fane dating ttoo centuries B. C., —next 
appears the “Ifurri Parvat” another steep hill, with its 
citadel overlooking the population,—and finally the sym¬ 
metrical avenues of poplars, (hereafter to be described) 
rising from the densely planted gardens which skirt the 
entrance to far-famed “ Srecnnggur.” As it wopld be 
altogether superfluous, and indeed impertinent, to describe 
the various curiosities of this interesting capital, in a tour 
which professes to be strictly horticultural, I shall deviate 
as seldom as possible from my avowed object, and confine 
my pen almost exclusively to suitable subjects. 

The Jhclum forms the centre street of this aquatic Babel, 
and its branches (with canals of all sizes and widths) serve 
as the side streets, and means of communication between 
the inhabitants. As I before observed, every man according 
to his station in life has his boat, fi’om him of the gilt barge 
with its 30 oars, to him of the frail skiff with but one paddle. 
I was informed that the last census gave one lakh of boats as 
the total ol^Srcenuggur and its environs ; judge then of the 
great demand for ash timber to propel them. What with 
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accidents, wear and tear, breakage, &c., in the rawing para¬ 
phernalia, the consumption of this peculiar item must be 
greatly in excess of the supply. It had even become neces¬ 
sary to enact a law for the preservation of the trees, and I 
only succeeded in cutting a log through a formal application 
to the governor of a district! Deodar and pine timber are 
very much employed in building both houses and boats; 
nearly aU the buildings (even the Palace) arc wooden: iu 
some of them we occasionally find noble specimens of the 
imperishable Deodar. The “ great mosque,” nearly 400 years 
old, contains some fine straight pieces, used as pillars to sup¬ 
port the roof: they are set up in basements of black marble, 
which durable material they arc fast resembling iu hardness, 
and colour. There are seven principal bridges (over the 
main stream) many of them having shops, and stalls of ware 
set out upon them: two or three are strikingly aerial 
creations, which our tornadoes of Hindustan w'ould soon 
blow to “Jericho,” but here the only damage to hr ap¬ 
prehended are during an unusually high flood. Such I was 
informed had occurred some years back, when these, and 
countless houses were swept away, to be shortly rebuilt in 
the ancient style. The only stone or brick structures I 
could find were pier heads of bridges, occasional mosques, 
and temples, and a fort: wood from its being plentiful, 
portable, and cheaply put together, is the material in gene¬ 
ral use. Most of the dwellings have two, and even three 
stories, and these are very hastily made, by driving timbers 
into the ground perpendicularly, at the different angles 
of the intended rooms. Across these, beams are nailed hori¬ 
zontally at intervals, and then a light flooring of poplar, or 
willow planks is laid across longitudinally for a flooring: the 
walls are framed by nailing thin boards of fir over the exterior 
frame-work, and plastering them with compost: light and 
air being admitted through carved trellises which open 
and shut like sash-windows. The roof is almost always 
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gable, of thick planks, thatched with many layers of the wa¬ 
ter-proof birch bark, and the hollow portion of it is used as a 
loft for storing fire-wood, kitchen stuff, lumber. Sec. Some 
of the more wealthy pundits and merchants have small gar¬ 
dens overhanging the qnays in front of their residences: 
these seldom contain any thing very tasteful, or ornamental: 
occasionally indeed a trellis may be met with covered with 
a flourishing vine, or a rambling gourd, evidently cultivated 
for shade: sometimes a gay patch of double hollyhocks, or 
a solitary rose-bush, relieved the dingy approaches, but ge¬ 
nerally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and 
weeds, or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruinous 
suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated fields of tobacco, grow¬ 
ing down to the brink of the water, and the markets were 
well stored with the dried leaf, which is an article of general 
consumption. The trades and manufactures of Sreenuggur 
are neither various, or flourishing, as might be anticipated 
in the present state of affairs. They comprise shawl weav¬ 
ing, embroidering wool, dyeing, turning, gunmaking, pa¬ 
permaking, bookmaking, lacquered ware, hardwares, and 
boat-building, all under arbitary impost with reference to 
their peculiar profits, more especially those which in any way 
conduce to the comforts and luxuries of European visitors ! 
The imports consist of hides, furs, teas, borax, churrus, silks, 
wool, woollen clothes, the precious metals and stones, assa- 
foctida, &c. (mostly from the Ladakh frontier); the exports 
comprise saffron, shawls, and embroidered goods, paper, 
fruits (fresh), and manuscript books, silks, stuffs, lacquered 
wares, &c., &c., of which Gulab Singh (through secret agents) 
is the sole Vendor. The maximum value of shawls may be 
about 5,000 Rs. the pair, (such I believe are the annual tri¬ 
bute lot which are sent to our Queen,) and the minimum 150 
Rs.: the French patterns predominate, the trade being princi¬ 
pally carribd on with that nation. The dyeing of the mate¬ 
rials appears to be a State secret; the variety of chemical 
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corabiaations in the waters of the valley no doubt lend their 
assistance. The embroiderers are a very numerous class, 
the national style of dress requiring much of this ornament; 
silk, or cotton braid is thus worked for the lower classes, as 
golden is for the higher. The fashionable garment is a loose 
woollen cloak, or robe, either bright green or mulberry 
colour, the sleeves, collar, and back thickly bespangled Avith 
a heavy pattern of this needlework. Nearly ev'cry Hindoo 
w'oraan however poor, wears one of these said mulberry-hucd 
robes, {minus the braid.) The smiths arc the most cunning 
workmen I have ever met with out of England; they can turn 
out a Damascus blade, or a two-grooved rifle, nearly equal to 
the originals, and have been schooled to put ou the highest 
prices: their forges are under espionage, and all work on 
hand is daily reported to the chief authority, for valuation. 
As might be expected in’ a densely populated city of beggars, 
the cheap products of the soil arc in great demand, and the 
cultivator in constant employ. The stalls of the ma.kcts 
overflow with abundance of green grocery; wild fruits, as 
crabs, berberries, nuts, &,c., See.; garden vegetables, as turnips, 
cabbages, greens, gourds, cucumbers, spinach, &c., and (ac¬ 
cording to the season) grapes, cherries, apricots, apples, pears, 
walnuts, plums, figs, peaches, quinces, mulberries; miscella¬ 
neous esculents, as mushrooms, truffles, morels, lotus heads, 
and singharas; all arranged in piles of bushels, near some 
great thoroughfare, or what is more common, cried al)out 
afloat in an antiquated canoe. The greater portion of these 
dainties are grown on and around the “ dul” (or lesser lake 
situated in the environs), and from which there arc two or 
three direct passages by boats into the city. The chief en¬ 
trance is by the “ Drogshuh’' canal, which is furnished with 
a pair of sluice gates, so arranged that during a flood, the 
external pressure of the water closes them fast, and prevents 
the river from entering and swamping the low ‘iands. It 
is upon these marshy shores that most of the market 
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gardens and orchards exist; (the walnut trees, and’ vines, I 
observed were especially fine;) but it is on the waters that the 
main culture of the Cucurbitaceous plants is practised. 
Nearly the entire area of this “ dul” is overgrown with gi¬ 
gantic bulrushes, and lotus stems; these have in the lapse of 
time furnished a vast mass of light, decomposed matter, 
which the ingenuity of man has applied to a useful purpose, 
i. e., to the forniatiou of “ floating gardenssome hundreds 
of which may be seen moored like fairy islets, each distin¬ 
guishable by the stake to which it is attached; they appear 
to be constructed in the following simple manner. The in¬ 
tending gardener with his workmen having selected a suita¬ 
ble bed of I’ottcn weed, fixes his boat to the spot, and com¬ 
mences giving it solidity by throwing down successive layers 
of green rushes and slirne. This operation is proceeded with 
until the collection will bear the weight of the party, who 
then take their vessel to the shore for earth; this is put down 
on the island in small heaps of a few pounds each; three, or 
four seeds of melons, or cucumhers are then inserted, and 
in no great time they germinate: when these curious plots 
are covered with rich green foliage they present a charming 
appearance; the wind has very little effect on their stability, 
its force being expended on the tow'ering fields of aquatic 
jungle. Many of these locomotive vegetaria have settled 
down in decay, and this gradual obstruction of the flood has 
caused still larger deposits of mud and leaves, which again 
in a few years have become terra firma, promising eventually 
a valuable field of speculation. On a few of these drifts large 
trees of willow and mulberry arc established, overgrown with 
tall vines, wdiich have the reputation of furnishing the best 
grapes in the country. The oldest inhabitants of Kashmere 
(among them the Maharajah himself,) have noticed a visible 
decrease in the size of this lake, according to them it is jfa- 
pidly evaporating, and in a few more years will be good 
rice land. I would like to sec one of the modern steam 

2 I. 
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pumps at work on its expanse, and a foiv imported engineers 
to manage the operations; I guess it would be more quickly 
dried up than the above wise heads imagine. 

The saddlery, shocmakitig, and other leather works of Kasli- 
merc arc very superior; a vast majority of the shops ajipcar to 
manufacture or deal in this branch of human wants. The 
hides are better tanned and more durable tlian those met with 
in the native bazaars of India, and the Kashmei’ees handle 
tools, and work with them more smartly tliaji jiny pcoph;, 
c.xcept Europeans. They tlioroughly understand oriiarncut 
and finish with reference to cheapness and durability. Whe¬ 
ther a grandee’s state saddle, or a sepoy’s wallet, there is the 
same attention to appearance and strength combined, which 
betokens the clever artizan. I tested the abilities of several 
individuals in the leather line pretty severely, with great sa¬ 
tisfaction to myself, and credit to their exertions. 

A pair of English saddle bags, which cost in London four 
or five guineas, were given to a man as a pattern, tin y were 
the first he had seen. In four days he dressed the hide, 
made up the brass work, and completed the order, (with an 
assistant) in my presence under a tree, and all who saw tlu^ 
copy preferred it to the original. I paid seven Rn^n-es foi- the 
same! There is a great demand for sword-belts, jnmehes, 
&c., &c., and these arc often beautifully ornamented with gild¬ 
ed, or enamelled leather. The .shoes were pronounced by my 
Indian servants as the ne plus ultra of fashion and design ! 
I should say that most of the hides arc brought up from our 
“ coivkiUing” provinces, for otherwise the supply would be 
uncertain and precarious, depending as it would on mere acci¬ 
dent alone. Ip the catalogue of crimes punishable by the 
local Hindoo code, “ hutya” or “murder” ranks high, if 
the olFcndcr wilfully killed two or three men he may (if rich) 
pay for their lives pecuniarily, but (rich or poor) woo to him 
who dares spill the blood of a sinyle calf, death and con¬ 
fiscation of goods, and family, would attend the rash deed ! 
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It is not tlien very remarkable that forfeited 'jaghcers, 
and refugee chiefs of tlic Moslem creed should be so 
])lcntiful; indeed false accusations of the above truculent 
nature have merged into a State policy, which for covetous 
wickedness strongly reminds the spectator of helpless 
Naboth, and his vineyard,” in the “ time of old.” 

The utmost caution is practised l)y the people in reporting 
the death of their cattle. Should such a natural occurrence 
take place, the police, (or iKareat Government oflicials,) arc 
duly apprised of the important fact, (in time to witness the 
last struggles if jiossible) and the carcase is then often display¬ 
ed in the fork of some conspicuous tree, there to remove by 
the utmost imlilieitij, any suspicion or evil report which may 
hang over the heads of the chief iuhabitaut, and his neigh- 
i)ours; or if the demise should fortunately happen on the river 
banks above the capital, the bovine relics arc hurled into the 
stream, and left to report themselves, both ocularly, and 
vasalhj to the acute organs of the Iloyal Ucsidents in the 
Shcr-Gurri,—the balconies of which shabby edifice overhang 
the stream. This little manmuvre satisfies the above potent 
personages that a lust for beef had nothing to do with the 
casualty. The “ linnyhys,” or “ sweep' rs,” (thorough outcasts) 
follow up ([uictly in the \vakc, and taking advantage of some 
retired rock of the bank, speedily strip off the valuable por¬ 
tion, which is then duly registered, and secured. There is 
no scarcity of goat and sheep-skins and horse-hides; 
but the demand is often suddenly immeuse: when the evil 
tidings arrived at the capital of reverses on the frontier, 
every scrap of leather in it was seized in the name of the 
ruler, for the transport of gunpowder (over the precipitous 
route to Ghilghit.) Packed in this manner it is light, impe¬ 
rishable, and thoroughly protected from datnage by immer¬ 
sion, or the weather. The perfumed skins, commonly called 
Russia leather” may be bought at times, but are neither 
eoiumou or chcaji; they arc not o(puil in appearance to those 
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obtainable in Europe, but possess the peculiar odour in 
greater richness. Of their properties as a spceific in repel¬ 
ling mildew and insects from costly bales of silk, and woollen 
goods, the merchants arc fully aware, and employ them large¬ 
ly with other substances for that purpose. Central Asia is, 
I believe, the only oriental mart where they are met with in 
large quantities, their material is the hide of the horse. That 
they are considered costly goods is evident from the high 
price j and “ SUdi(in the “ Gulistan,’’) in the flowering ex¬ 
travagance of Eastern hyperbole, says:— 

“ The star Canopus shines all over the world,” 

“ But the scented leather comes only from Yemen 

a pretty conclusive reason for supposing it to be a strictly 
local production! 

The paper of Kashmere is the very best of any non-Eu¬ 
ropean; it is unusually white, smooth, and of fine texture : 
accordingly it is in great request both in the Company’s 
territory, and in the surrounding countries. In the Eazaars 
of Sreenuggur it fetches a far lower price than docs the 
inferior article sold throughout Hindustan. A vast majo¬ 
rity of the Kashmcrccs can read, and a considerable num¬ 
ber write. The taste for literature is quite hereditary, con¬ 
nected indeed as its pursuit must needs be with the revival 
of their primitive history and downfall: the sayings, and 
doings of their most distinguished rulers, poets, and priests, 
are favourite themes of conversation and song, and the 
visitor is not a little startled to hear passages from “ Abul 
Fazil,” “ Ayeen Akberi,” or " SMi,” quoted as indisputable 
authorities, in matters of discussion, by the uncouth forms 
of barbers and boatmen, with whom he meets at every 
turn of his travels ! The literary taste of the masses is 
marvellously in contrast with the brutal tone which per¬ 
vades the unpoctical mobs of our English cities, and re¬ 
flects itself vividly to our admiration as the fading light of 
that old civilization, which is fast setting in the night of 
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despotic darkness, ns a bright constellation in a cloudy horizon. 
I visited two of the chief book-making establishments, 
and witnessed the various processes of preparation. Every 
tiring was written with the pen, (there was no type,) and 
expert artists executed the illumination and illustration 
of each work, according to order. There must have been 
at least forty or fifty individuals engaged in transcribing, 
in one room alone; of these many were sharp lads, whose 
pcnmausliip struck me as the neatest of the whole. One 
remarkable feature of the quaint scene, was the universal 
buzz of chattering which was carried on by the penmen 
during their operations, and which did not appear, in any 
way to disturb the uniformity or correctness of their 
labours. They laughed and gossiped as if engaged in mere 
manual manufacture, in truth such must be their own view 
of the occupation, and they must depend on the eye alone 
as infallible. Mistakes must bo of very rare occurrence, for 
in the multiplicity of works I have perused, erasures are im¬ 
perceptible, and scholastic errors almost unknown. I found 
this brancli of trade, the only one, except shawl-weaving, in 
a brisk and flourishing condition. The heads of the con¬ 
cerns appeared very iudilfcrent to ray applications for books, 
and informed me that they could barely supply the demands 
of Ilindustance and Northern booksellers, which judging by 
the number of liands employed, and the resolute adherence 
to prices, is probably true. These “ Kkush-nutoeezs” (litc- 
I’ally pleasinff-torilers) seldom keep any large stock of ready 
bound volumes: they mostly receive orders, and execute 
them by contract: a party of six or eight workmen sit down 
together, and make their own arrangements to transcribe the 
desired tome: we will suppose it to consist of only fifty pages ; 
the six men apportion their shares respectively, and so it is 
soon ready. A few standard originals arc always rctjiiued in 
store, (gehcrally loose and unbound, but very carefully let¬ 
tered, and numbered) to servo as orthodox copies. As I stated 
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above, high prices arc in vogue, and Company's rupees alone 
current in these literary repositories. For a ponderous 
coj)y of the “ Ayeen Akberi,” strongly bound, and splendidly 
illuminated, (besides containing sundry illustrations) more 
than eighty rupees was demanded, which sum was perti¬ 
naciously adhered to; for a fine edition of the “ i^hah 
Nameh” more than sixty was asked, and as I did not 
like to go away without buying itome/hhiy, 1 paid one 
rupee and a half for the commonest kind of “ lid.ttuiiP 
To a private individual of the city I only paid twelve 
rupees for a quarto work of four epic poems, with lifty co¬ 
loured pictures, but he was in want of cash, and no book¬ 
seller; of course rogues arc abundant in this as in every 
other branch of business throughout the universe. “ Piracy” 
is not acknowledged in a copying country; but “ Pricuteer- 
iny” (if I may' thus term it) there is in plenty, i. e., the 
lincst poems, and histories, (if found inconveniently tony, and 
laborious) are often “ docked” or abridged of their fair ])ro- 
portions, and sold as genuine articles, which with the un¬ 
initiated in manuscript mysteries, pass current. A respect¬ 
able “ Miltishi” was my obliging informant in these matters. 
The penmanship is elegant and legible, in many instances 
not to be distinguished from type impressions, strict unifor¬ 
mity being its prevailing beauty. The style of illumination 
is that of the early ages constantly found in ancient Catholic 
Missals. Gold, silver and sky-blue in elaborate profusion. 
The “painting” I cannot praise, it is a burlesque on the 
divine art, totally oriental in its outre character; coarse, 
ill-proportioned perspectives, and gaudy, the favourite 
subjects, as usual, love and war, in which the romantic 
pas.sion figures either unnaturally, or indecently, and the 
pugnacious science preposterously and fabulously. There 
arc many learned treatises to bo found in the dismal alley.s 
and purlieus, some on the Arabian system of medicine and 
]ihysics, others on the statistics of this and foreign countries. 
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Histories, both ancient and modern, of the Valtey and its 
l)oundarics, epic and conjplimontary poems, exaggerating 
the deeds of favourite sovereigns and statesmen, and musty 
records of tlic Hindoo dynasty: the cliief of these latter 
called the “ llajah Taringani,^’ is much quoted by our modern 
anticjuaries. 

Tbo lacquered ware of Kasbmerc is among tbc more im¬ 
portant of its manufactures, since tbe annual r.nirc of Bri- 
lisb ofKcers has be(;n sanctioned ; and encouraged by their 
own (iovernnumt, this, and indeed nearly every other branch 
of art has received an impulse, which in an eidightened State, 
would have conferred all the solid benefits of successful in¬ 
genuity on its subjects, but the owner of the unbajqiy 
“ goose” in his grijed fttr the “ golden eggs,” has nearly ef¬ 
fected its demise, and the cunning artificer is reduced to 
great stniits in his struggle between labour and taxation; 
tbe jnost respec^tablo of these men informed me that a heavy 
jm])Ost,e(iuiviiIent to about 250 Rupees “per Visitors Season,” 
is levied on his handiwork, and as be cannot afford to entertain 
an establishment of journeymen, is compelled to carry on bis 
trade (sometimes by candlelight,) with the assistance of one 
or two boys of his family. I look upon him as the loading 
man in the trade, ho has great taste in arrangement, and 
a better idea of Howcr-])ainting than his rivals; his prices arc 
the highost, and his reputation the greatest of all the “ JVuha- 
sJiees’’ (as they are ctillcd), and his orders are filed in a port¬ 
folio ; many of them cannot be executed for a year, or more, in 
consequence of his limited means. The ])riucipal articles 
niiide are writing-boxes, cigar-boxes, card-trays, vases, book- 
covers, caskets, and a variety of fancy goods. The best 
workmanship costs as follows, writing-box 8 ruiiees, cigar case 
3 rupees, card-tray 7 rupees, book-boards (the pair) 4 rupees, 
vases 12 rui)oos (the pair) and caskets from 3 rupees each to 
12 rupees* (according to size.) The material of which they 
are composed is papiir machc moulded on wooden or 
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earthen formers; these, when thoroughly dry, are repeat¬ 
edly washed over with size, polished, and then painted with the 
intended colour of ground work: the article is now ready 
for the designer, who first traces on it the outline of orna¬ 
mental scrollwork, or other pattern: after which he collects 
his gold paint, and other colours, filling them in with almost 
incredible rapidity, and truth of hand. When thoroughly 
dry, two, or more coats of carefully prepared co]>al varnish 
are laid on, and the work is submitted for several days to ex¬ 
posure in the sun. The store of finished goods is usually 
packed iti glazed paper, and kept on airy shelves in the 
uj>per story. To vnj taste the buff ground, thickly strewed 
witli wreaths and bomjuets of rose, forget-mc-not, and 
tuli])3, with gold scroll work as a border, formed the ne. plus 
ultra of elegant decjoration, but the manifold extravagance 
of European purchasers usually found vent in coats of arms, 
ciphers, blazonry, and mottos; and there was no small show 
of the prevailing penchant for nondescript butterflies, hydra- 
headed monsters, dragons, and other parti-coloured deformi¬ 
ties, remarkable only for quantity of gold and silver leaf they 
consumed. 

The local style seemed to consist of a gaudy ground-work, 
interspersed with sentences (in large Persian characters) 
from the “ Quoran^’ and other books of note. Among 
other novelties in this line of manufacture, I noticed ])istols 
and carbines, the stocks decorated with rich flower designs, 
and a dulcimer, the body of which was similarly painted, to 
the order of Gulab Singh and Co. Most of these workmen 
reside in the dirtieM part of dirty Sroenuggur; after wading 
through a chaos of impurity, the visitor is directed to some 
narrow alley, where the class is found, gregarious in lots of 
threes and fours; the show-room is up a very dangerous ladder, 
on the higher story, and the sitting-room, or manufactory, on 
the lower. They all receive a share, more or less, of Eng¬ 
lish patronage. To somo people, (those who prefer qmniity 
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to quality) cheap goods are the best, and it is to customers 
of this class, that the trade vend whole camel-loads of 
coarsely executed articles at one-third of the price asked for 
the more elaborate productions. In Hindustan, among the 
higher classes, this “ Nuhash” work is highly prized ; the “ cas¬ 
kets” by the females, and the “ Qulumdans’ or writing-boxes 
by the men; in the Courts of Delhi and Lucknow, they are 
considered fashionable furniture. 

Among the social and domestic occupations of the de¬ 
generate Kashmerian, boat-rowing, fishing, and fowling bold 
a prominent place. Necessity is truly the only source of 
all this corjwreal exertion, and when its objects are accom- 
jjlished, this lazy race relapse into drowsy apathy; the boat¬ 
man in British employ, will rather tell a string of cunning 
falsehoods, than carry his master an extra mile, the sleepy 
votary of the net and hook will rather smoke his quaint pipe 
under the cool mulberry tree than fish out of hours for 
tlje liberal visitor, and the sturdy pursuer of game, when 
his stomach is satisfied, cares not for that of the epicurean 
stranger;—such is the unkindly nature, (bred by oppression, 
or otherwise,) of the classes, which in “ Britain’s favoured isle’* 
are oppositely laborious! Every yard of water in the valley 
teems with fish, narrowly restricted to three or four species; 
of these, the chief are two of trout, not much resembling those 
of Northern Europe in general appearance, but furnishing 
cheap and delicious faro to a distressed population. The 
Jhclum (from its source downwards) and most of its tribu¬ 
taries are wonderfully stocked. The fishery is chiefly carried 
on in two ways, as follows: first, by net: two stout poles, some 
thirty feet, or more, in length, are attached to the side of a 
skifij by a rude machinery, which enables their being raised 
and lowered at pleasure: strong lines traverse these spars, by 
which a capacious, triangular net can be attached whexr re¬ 
quired : tlfe bottom part of this net is loosely gathered into 
a pocket, to receive any fish that may drop out of the meshes. 

2 M 
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Tin* aiixiou!) piscator steers out into tiu; stream, and putting 
tlie bows of his rude bark against the current, lowers the not 
into the river; he and his assistants (usually his wife and 
family), slowly propel the boat forward, and occasionally 
the machine is lifted, anti the prey “ brt)ught to bag.” 
Secontl by hook: this modus operandi. is far more piimilive 
than the last; a good sup[)ly of red worms having been [)roeHr- 
ed, the piscatory party embarks in the family skitf as before, but 
this time they anchor, or attach their craft to a pole, in some 
likely looking deepj the tackle is then overhauled, and 
consists ofimmmorable yards of small cord, to which stones 
and bricks are here and there fastened as sinkers. Short 
links of strong thresid, each having a small hook at the 
end, arc tied to the main line at equal intervals, to the amount 
sometimes of sercral hundreds. A worm is baited on, (care- 
fulhj d la Izaali Walton,J ami tlie clumsy parajdiernalia is 
then “ paid out,” along the bottom, where it is left for some 
time, and occasionally c.xamined. I observed tliat tlii^ rude 
night line committed great (’xecution. The liooks are very 
original devices, made by brass wire, and not to be compared 
in any way with a ffood Enr/lish bent pin, eitlier for silarpne^s 
or strength ! 'J'he fisheries all pay handsomely to royalty for 
their privileges, and woe l)etide any amateur angler, or 
poacher among its subjects, wi»o would recreate, or profit by 
the jilenty in store, I saw a boatman severely maltreated by 
a soldier for “ wetting a line’’ without orders, and it is mdy 
those in immediate attendance on the sahib loijuc wlio 
venture on such dangerous sjiort. I’he trout being ctnnpara- 
tively exempt from ))crs<.*cufion, attain a larg(’ size, and are 
strangely omnivorous. My knights of tin* oar filled their 
baskets with such nnh(;ard of baits as midberries, boiled 
greens, newspapers, &c., while I in propria persona extracted 
the'darge fish a I'Anr/lais with fly and minnow. I saw a 
trout in tlie market weigh twelve pounds, it would have 
weighed two pounds more in projier season. I caught 
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mniibers witli iny own Imiid seven or eight pounds 
!i ))icce. Only one place is prohibited to the local fisherman, 
i. e., the reach of water between the first and second 
briilges at the capital, which being overlooked by palaces, 
temj)les, and holy ghats, has become imbued with the 
odour of sanctity. Tlie menial boatmen are of course all 
Alahommcdans: their nominal pay two lls. eight annas a 
piece, 1 say vominnl, as they are but the serfs of an un¬ 
sparing Lord, and arc made to disgorge a very high per 
centage of their earnings. Bo it known then, uninitiated 
reader, that two-thirds of the wretched waterman’s stipend 
are filched from him at the proper season by that illustrious 
Dogra sovereign Maharajah Gulab Singh. When the 
pale faces of summer visitors have disaj»peared, in an evil 
hour, the dark visage of ruthless tax-gatherers, intrude 
themselves on the toiler’s slumbers, he feels the iron arm of 
his real master laid on his jdllow, and a stern voice bids 
him produce tlie exact sum for which the public accountant 
has credited him! 

A numerous body are the “ huntsmen” and “ fowlers 
the former are occasionally attached to the royal person, and 
cither furnish game trophies for disiiLy on public occasions, 
or wliat is more common, are retained for the purpose of 
being lent to injiuential British travellers of rank or distinc¬ 
tion. The inferior sportsmen usually hire one, or more of 
these “ game finders,’’ who although very deficient as a body 
in courage or skill, khow the country, and can express 
themselves intelligibly. Their wages vary, accoixling to their 
reputation, from 6 to 10 Rupees, and even more. The 
“fowlers” carry on their avocation in the winter only; it 
would have gladdened the heart of even the far-famed Col. 
Hawker, of wild-fowl killing ingenuity, to see the original 
but efficient apparatus adapted to the end: a liighly wrought 
barrel of *Brobdinagian dimensions, mounted on an un¬ 
couth swivel, in the bows of a light canoe, whose arrowy 
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proportions a sliglit bungling would capsize:—the ammuni¬ 
tion crude and savage in its apparent qualities, but deadly 
in its eiFeets; the “ villanous saltpetre/’ roughly distributed 
through the lumpy powder, and the missiles, composed 
of carefully sifted pebbles, in lieu of more costly lead 
(which here sells at the exorbitant rate of one company’s 
Rupee per seer). With these aquatic cannon the myriads 
of wild geese and ducks frequenting the lakes are stalk¬ 
ed, and swept, the game being disposed of in the public 
markets. During the summer months most of these gun¬ 
ners appear to pursue the employment of fishers, or rice- 
planters. 

The chief gardens in the “ Holy City” are exclusively the 
property of Gulab Singh : they are the Shaik Bagh, Hurrce 
Singh B&gh, Mooskeo Bagh, Busunt Bagh, and Dilawur 
Khan Bagh. The two first are extensive plantations of 
fruit-trees, situated on the right bank of the Jhelnm, from 
which they are protected by an unsightly, but verj neces¬ 
sary embankment. They are intersected w'ith walks for the 
pleasure of pedestrians, and contain several summer resi¬ 
dences, of extremely light and airy construction; indeed 
these latticed fabrics resemble at a distance huge bird-cages: 
a nearer inspection proves that such “ temples of the winds” 
are too cold by half for the English occupants, who have 
done all they could to alter the evil, by pasting newspapers, 
or long cloth, over the flimsy frame-works and screens, llic 
boundaries of these pleasure grounds, besides the bund and 
ditch, are usually defined by rows of tall poplar trees, gener¬ 
ally adorned with very ancient vines, which being totally 
unrestrained in growth, produce very coarse sour grapes; 
this gothic oversight must not be attributed to ignorance, 
let us call it more truthfully “a sign of the times;” for how 
many centuries have elapsed since S&di wrote, 

“ When the husbandman lops off the exuberant branches of the vine, 
it bears an increase of fruit.” 
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Tho steins are often enormous, trailing in serpentine folds 
over and around the bund, if my memory serves me right 
there was one of three or four feet circumference at the root: 
the fruit trees, (excepting perhaps the pears and quinces,) are 
of the commonest description. When I reached the capital 
(about the beginning of June) the boughs were bowed down 
with embryo myriads, but a heavy rain of three days’ duration 
marred the crop ^ith blight and mildew, scattering them by 
bushels on the soil. This natural havoc appeared to benefit 
tho residue, and in the autumn 1 think any reasonable gai*- 
dener would have felt satisfied with the actual quantity ma¬ 
tured. The quinces were of a rich quality, and I should 
say if nurtured jiroperly, second to none in the world: the 
fruit itself is but little used by Asiatics as a sweatmeat, but 
the seeds are known throughout tho East as “ Behee-dana 
(literally quince-seed.) These kernels, being emulsive, are 
employed as a cooling medicine, by steeping them in water, 
which they quickly render mucilaginous. Kashmere and 
Kabul contribute jointly to furnish the vast annual supply 
which finds its way into the North-AVestern Provinces and 
Punjab. 

The pears were small, and undersized, but very luscious, 
and juicy. Tho peaches, (which ripen late in autumn,) were 
described to me as excellent, but I left the valley too soon 
to be able in propria persona to pass judgment on this and 
many other rosy gifts of Pomona. I forgot to mention 
that in these two gardens there arc a few trees of “ white- 
heart cherry,” locally termed “ gilassf very plump and 
sweet eating. They are highly valued, and guarded: zper- 
wannah (or pass) is granted to any visitor wishing to pro¬ 
cure two or three pounds: they are as superior to the com¬ 
mon cherry of the orchards, as that fruit is to the hedge-sloe, 
and I only wonder they have not been multiplied by grafting. 
The comihon cherry alluded to is of a deep, blackish rod, 
when quite ripe, rough, and astringent to the palate, and 
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declared by a large majority uneatable. But these austere 
qualities render it particularly desirable for making that po¬ 
pular liqueur, “cherry brandy.” Some I tasted was excellent, 
and it is a pity that some friendly visitor does not whisper 
to bis majesty a few hints on its manufaetim,*, as his larg(i 
estiites would furnish both ingredients /or nothimj, and bring 
him annually a few more thousand rupees to boot! 

There arc a few fancy parterres around the summer n;- 
treats, which are crammed with Ciiina asters, narcissus, doublt! 
hollyhocks, roses, pomegranates, sweet w'illiam. Erysimum 
peroffskianum, and Afi-ican marigolds; tlie latter gaudy 
and Jiauscous flowers prevail, because they happen to la; the 
coarse favourites of the ruler. Every morning at sunrise 
a boat load is deposited at the stairs of the great temjde; 
they are soon consumed in odorifa'ons necklaces for the 
llaueos, and garlands for the worshippers. I remonstrated 
M'ith the gardener for consuming so much ground in the cul¬ 
tivation of an ill-favoured plant, and gently attomi»tcd to clear 
away a few yards for the admission of some choice English 
seeds, but the old man, after vainly dissuading me by a 
variety of arguments from the innovation, at last cautiously 
implored me, if I valued his oars, to desist: which of course 
I did. I managed to cut down the weeds botweam a few 
rows of young trees, and there sow(;d a gresit variety of Eu¬ 
ropean forest, vegetable, and flower seeds: which in due 
time germinated very fairly, but were all cropt oft’ by stray 
bullocks, goats, and tattoos, which no persuasion to the 
“ malices” on my part could remove. These men said that 
they were not paid for their work, and one of them actually 
presented himself for remuneration of several days’ labour 
in digging and pre/raring the plots ! I found the royal family 
equally lukewarm in the matter, profttable return on out¬ 
lay being always the drift of their queries j they however, 
graciously condescended to accept of my remaining potatoes, 
and these were carefully planted under my own eye near 
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another bed of the same useful root conferred by soide former 
traveller. There arc few ornamental trees besides the poplars 
in these enclosures; I noticed a hedge of the Persian lilac, 
and a small plantation of seedling Acacia arabica, whicli the 
acute (jiulab is endeavouring to introduce for the benefit of 
his gun-carriage department. I do not think he will ever 
succeed at such an elevation: although very widely dispersed 
by J)amo Nature, I doubt whether this tree is indigenous to 
snowy countries. All the ganloiis in the valley are let out 
for the fruit season to those individuals who can afford to pay 
an exorbitant sum for the contract: considering the general 
poverty, I do not know how they can possibly realize a large 
amount by the retail of the jiroduce: pcrliaj)s it is sometimes 
exported. This I ktiow, that in 1852 (the year of my vi.sit,) 
not a single hufilah of this description was permitted to leave 
the district, and the reason I heard commonly assigned, was 
the displeasure of Gulab Singh at certain arbitrary and wild 
frciaks committed by two or three visitors of the preceding 
seasons. Besides, the helpless contractor often suffers great 
loss by the exactions and dopi’edations of soldiers, and more 
rarely by the thoughtless apjiropriations of Christian strangers. 
The process of irrigation (which is however but little needed,) 
is carried on by cuts from the lakes and rivers in the low 
grounds, and by the weighted spar and bucket, as in Bengal, 
in the higher lands. Inundation, as I have before stated, is 
the groat enemy of the husbandman in the alluvial tracts, 
which nothing but a scientific application of drainage and 
engineering can ever combat. After a sudden thaw, or an 
unusually heavy fall of rain, the bunded tracts appear like 
green islands above the water, and in these the mould be¬ 
comes too saturated and humid for healthy vegetation. 

The “ Moonshoo Bagh,” is not so largo as the above-men¬ 
tioned gardens, but there is more irregularity and diversity of 
foliage to attract the inquisitive eye ; it is also situated on the 
margin of the river, and contains two or three roomy 
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“ harradurrcsf or ploasure-seats of the usual style, the 
aii 7 : there are not many fruit trees, but what are far more 
ornamental, some aged planes, coeval with the palmy days of 
sagacious sovereigns, two or three beautiful s{)ecimcns of the 
“ shah toot,” or “ king mtilberry,’^ (closely resembling our 
British species,) and au infinity of roses of all sizes, colours, 
and varieties. Of these I made a collection at great labour 
and expense, with the view of introducing them into Hindus¬ 
tan on my return. I selected vigorous offsets, and digg¬ 
ing round each, (outside the roots) detached the ball from its 
parent soil: they were then planted out in a shady bower at 
a short distance oft’, and watered abundantly; those that did 
not shed their leaves, or appear to suffer by the extraction, 
(at least 2-3rds continued healthy,) were again transplanted 
singly into wicker pot-shaped baskets, previously well lined 
with leaves: when the soil had settled down compactly, a 
stong envelope of birch bark, secured with twine, was 
wrapped over the whole, and tlicy were once more removed 
to the border, remaining sunk to the crown of the stems, 
until iny departure, when they were taken into the light deal 
frame I had prepared for their deportation. A weedy 
nullah which during flood connects the Drogshuh canal imme¬ 
diately with the river, serves as a very effective drain to this 
place, which I look upon as the most ssilubrious and mos¬ 
quito-less of all the suburban retreats. The land road to this, 
and the two above-mentioned demesnes, is by the far-famed 
“ poplar walk,” a noble promenade of green turf one mile 
and a quarter in length, thirty to forty feet wide, straight as 
an arrow, and planted on either side with an unbroken line 
of poplars, in the very pride of their growth, forming 
a picturesque avenue, only excelled by one or two in 
Europe. This tasteful relic of the Moslems is one of 
the very few objects on wliich care is bestowed: it is 
preserved solely for the recreation of Oulab and his Amrahs, 
who either ride or shoot at a mark in its pleasant shade. 
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A rude hedge of prickly boughs has been inserted between 
the intervals, and pecuniary fine is the lot of any mischievous 
intruder. A long line of flower borders has been commenced, 
which besides abstracting seriously from the turf, have a 
wretched effect on the grandeur of the tout ensemble, as no¬ 
thing will grow in this leafy darkness: the dianthus, stocks, 
&c., looked more like puny weeds than show plants. 
The entrance of this walk commences at a bridge on the 
Drogslmh canal, and ends just below the “ Tukhi-i-Suliman.” 
This iaro mountain affords a better panoramic view of the 
valley than any known locality: a very rugged, winding 
path leads to the summit, where stands the imperishable 
monument of antiquity (before alluded to), on which the 
winds and waters of heaven have rolled unscathingly for more 
than twenty centuries! From its walls the pleasures of sight 
are vast and varied, and the scene is unspeakably sublime 
in the majestic beauty of natural simplicity,—the mind is 
lost in the depth of admiration, and flies to poetry and 
thought for solace. They may lend their lustre to the enchant¬ 
ment below, but they cannot define the exact harmony which 
lingers in perspective; nor can human pencil delineate the 
divine reality of the original, which to behold is to be enrap¬ 
tured—mentally I exclaimed— 

-“ the patriarchal days” 

“ no longer are a pastoral fable,” 

as I mused, Manfred-like, upon the abyss which overhangs 
that gem of the universe, “ Eden-blest” Kashmere ! The 
“ bird’s-eye” view on a clear summer morning reveals a 
])rominent point in this landscape, the prevailing feature of 
water. I do not think I err in stating, that of the superficial 
area, a third part is composed of that picturesque element, 
and during the thaw of the snows, which cap the surround¬ 
ing punjals, this proportion is greatly exceeded. The local 
traditions a^ign a diluvian origin to the entire country, and 
setting apart the mythological history of the great event, 

2 N 
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(which is in itself not more absurd than Dencalion^s story) 
the explorer will find himself daily more influenced by its 
credibility. Nearly all eastern lands in all ages, have laid 
honourable claim to be considered the nursery of the human 
race, the primEEval paradise, whence they first used to till 
and inherit the earth: perhaps Kashniere has equal (though 
less generally known) claims with Armenia, to the coveted 
title of Eden; her noble rivers, north and south, her spon¬ 
taneous fruitfulness, her remote situation, and not least, the 
god-like perfection of countenance and form of her sons and 
daughters, all favour the allegorical narrations of a subtle 
priesthood. Being unschooled in geology, I was unable to 
apply any of its satisfectory tests to the solution of this 
terrestrial theory, but so much of a great and important 
fact is prominent to the beholder, that the entire surface of the 
valley was submerged in distant ages to a very great depth. The 
water mark is often plainly discernible at various elevations, 
particularly on the steep clifis of the range which bounds the 
Wulur Lake, and on the face of the Tukht-i-Siiliman; at the 
latter I was shown vague traces of a shore some hundred 
feet above the present high water level! The rocks, down¬ 
wards from the above lake, are black with lime, and the 
chain of frightful gorges and precipices betoken an awful 
convulsion of our sphere, such a one alone as could rend the 
boundaries of a world, and let loose the mighty reservoirs of 
an inland sea, by the newly-cloven outlet of a river. Such is 
the real outline of the Brahminical legend, and such the 
material evidence of the visible portion. Without further spe¬ 
culation, I shall leave this interesting enigma to be solved by 
some future geologist, who in the scientific spirit of the nine¬ 
teenth century, shall wander so far on the divine errand of 
enlightenment. The base of the “Solomon’s Throne” is 
thickly strewed with massive ruins of temples and tombs, 
many of the slabs being thickly covered with illegible Sans¬ 
krit inscriptions. Here the cheerful Iris is found of all 
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colours, blooming fragrantly in the dust of the dead,-and here 
may be seen many a rich bush of the famous roses, with 
their drooping festoons of golden-hued loveliness, consecrat¬ 
ing, as it were, the nearly extinct Mausoleums of departed 
dynasties: here, too, the antiquarian, with the assistance of 
local guides, well read in the lore of their ancestors, may 
decipher the strange and eventful histories of the long past, 
and trace the very foundations of temples and palaces whose 
existence b but a speck on the page of time. This is the 
most ancient quarter of Sreenuggur, and I mast ever regret 
that want of sufficient leisure prevented my becoming better 
acquainted with the chronicles of its existence. The “ Busant 
Bagh” is situated on the most picturesque part of the 
Drogshuh canal, it is not yet completed, and at the time of 
my visit consisted of low, marsbly plots, containing a few 
young grafts on artificial mounds: a necessary precaution 
where the water overflows to a depth of several feet: 
indeed during the periodical floods 1 often went over it in 
my skiff; a bund was being hastily thrown up, in the manner 
of all similar constructions. The great charm of these grounds 
consists in the number and size of ornamental trees in and 
around them. The planes are strikingly so, especially some 
three or four which overhang the bs.ik, and overshadow an 
artificial platform, of a few square yards’ dimensions. On this 
plateau I pitched my little tent; one of the above aged trees 
serving me as a cook-room, the interior was quite hollow, and 
had two opposite arched entrances, yet the upper limbs were 
as healthy and leafy as some of its younger neighbours. Oc¬ 
casionally the canal rose alarmingly high, almost flowing into 
my slight habitation, but my boats being moored alongside 
were all ready at an instant’s warning to assist me. There was 
just sufficient room for self, servants, and livestock, yet to my 
idea it was the “ one green spot loved best” and I always took 
possession df it when I returned from ray rural ramble. With 
one hundred pounds per annum, 1 would have felt far richer 
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and happier on that charming islet, than most German 
princes or, I think, I may say, any prince! This canal, of 
course, teems with fish, and it was amusing to observe when 
the wind shook a mulberry tree, the legions of trout that 
would rise to devour the failing fruit. The water is like 
liquid crystal, very deep, warm, and weedy: it debouches 
opposite the palace, and was originally intended by the Mogul 
emperors as a near cut to the Dul Ijake, and its surrounding 
pleasure haunts (to which I shall presently allude). At 
present the chief uses to which the canal is applied, arc 
washing, bathing, and the rearing of aquatic poultry. A 
weekly market for rice is held on it, and gardener’s punts 
paddle about, vending their fruits and vegetables to the 
pedestriaus at the various bridged thoroughfares on its 
banks. 

Hugel’s book, among other palpable errors, insists that 
the Kashmerces cannot swim !!! The shameless custom of 
promiscuous bathing in a state of complete nudity seems to 
be of remote Hindoo origin : it is one of the most important 
rites connected with the absolving immersion at Hurd war and 
many other reputed sanctuaries of our own Provinces, and 
here in Kashmere, (the birth-place of the all-powerful “ Pan- 
daus,”) we find it the common every-day practice of conven¬ 
tional life, nay, more, it has been adopted almost universall}'^ 
by the degenerate Moslems, of whom only the more affluent 
can aflFord to frequent the Humdms, or hot baths, con¬ 
structed in various quarters, by their more refined ancestors.- 
Probably this disgusting feature of Punjabee and Sikh 
socialism was imported from the same source. From the 
beginning of June to the end of August (while the sun 
shines) the entire Kashmeree population of both sexes, and 
all ages, pass the greater portion of the mid-day hours in 
public nakedness, the most frequented bridges, and most 
conspicuous bazaars being the favourite rendeSvm^ of thci 
splashers and swimmers: all business then appears to have 
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halted, and the wild votaries of aquatic sjforts may be seen, 
like river deities of questionable attributes, pursuing each 
other with hoarse shouts, or leaping in daring crowds from 
the lesser bridges of the canal. There are floating enclosures 
of wood, intended as bathing screens, moored by cables to 
the premises of the opulent, but to all appearance they 
are never used except by aged or deformed people. 

Poultry, as might be expected, are very plentiful, especir 
ally the water-fowl, &c. Gulab has of late years made them 
highly remunerative. Exactly opposite the palace windows 
the royal barges are moored; this landing place is at the 
mouth of the canal (lately alluded to), and has been chosen 
for the convenience of ingress and egress from the Jhelum, 
by the same reason it has been selected as the home of 
geese and ducks; these birds number many hundreds, and 
are under the careful surveillance of the boatmen, who watch 
them while feeding in the floating weeds, and drive them 
into their pens at sunset. As a check on misappropriation, 
the bodies of such as may die, are suspended on a frame, 
“ aloft in mid air,’’ for the satisfaction of their master, and 
counted out to him in person, whenever he may require it ! 
All losses and accidents are made good by the anxious custo¬ 
dians, who do not scruple on these dmergencies to rob their 
neighbours, as I ascertained, heavily to my cost. Quantities 
of these birds arc sent down annually to the Punjaub, and 
not a few are retailed to hungry visitors, the price of the 
ducks varying from 4 to 6 per company’s rupee. Imme¬ 
diately in rear of this feathery speculation, stands the Dogra 
piggery, a large shed on a mound, with an upper story for 
the use of the porcine guardians, who, baton in hand, watch 
the slumbers of the herd. From sunrise till sunset these 
destructive quadrupeds (numbering about 100,) have the 
run of the surrounding cultivation, and acres of prostrate 
barley staH^s, or damaged peas, testify the extent of their 
depredations: in good truth they thrive without any expense 
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to the monster monopolist, and, as I was informed, furnish a 
cheap substitute for the fatted calf, at his bon jour banquets. 
The groves of mulberry trees are among the chief attractions 
of the country: they are very extensive, and with the willow, 
constitute the woody aspect of the champagne portion: star¬ 
vation, would be the lot of many a family, but for this pa¬ 
nacea of the destitute: the quantity of the berry produced 
by one tree is almost incredible: the season commences 
early in June and lasts till nearly September, a succes¬ 
sion of fruit loading the branches, and furnishing a sweet, 
wholesome fare for whole months: troops of ragged, but 
rosy children may then be seen, climbing like monkeys 
among the green boughs, while their more sedate parents are 
busily collecting the purple mass, on outspread garments, 
equally tattered, and filthy in their quality: cakes are pre¬ 
pared by squeezing out the juice, and drying the residue in 
-the sun, or the mulberries are preserved entire, by gradually 
exposing them in the same way. This stock is carefully re¬ 
served for winter use, and usually hidden, to be secure from 
the spoliation of tax-gatherers,, in the inclement season of 
ice and snow, when not even a weed is to be had. 

The unflinching hand of oriental despotism is figurative¬ 
ly described by my favourite poet Sadi, whose apt illus¬ 
trations l .must now apologize for thrice quoting. The op¬ 
pressor’s hireling says to the poor man— 

—:-“ Pay the land rent,” 

“ Or expose thy vitals to the beak of the crow,” 

a threat Uterally and remorselessly executed in this land of 
plenty! 

The surface of the soil in these groves during summer, 
is black with berries, and great is the multitude of devourers, 
numbering nearly every bird, beast, and fish of the locality: 
herds and flocks, horned cattle, horses, goats, sheep, and 
swine, bears in troops, poultry, dogs, every wild abd domes¬ 
tic bird, trout, insects, and nearly every living thing, feast 
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indiscriminately on this manna>like gift, and. attain a 
degree of fatness peculiar to such saccharine pabulum. 
Strong spirits are distilled from them, possessing the odour 
of brandy, and I remember, during an inundation, the 
vinous fumes which were exhaled from a morass; its colour 
and odour resembled a distiller’s wash, caused by some 
hundred pounds of fermenting fruit, which were lying 
there under a hot sun. The Dillawur Khan Bagh is the 
“ Cockney” villa of the capital, and is located in the midst 
of smoke and dirt, the dwelling-house in the prevailing 
fashion of lattice-work, but roomy and substantial: it has 
always borne an agueish character, and as for musquitoes, 
like more serious annoyances, “they come not as single spies, 
but in battalionsand small wonder at these two plagues, 
for the back part of the foundation stands in the waters of 
the Dul Lake, and tall flags flourish about it; besides 
all this a sluggish canal bounds the front, and a low, 
crowded garden completes the miasm. There is a hand¬ 
some vinery, well cared for, and supported on solid 
timber wood-works: and there are various fine fruit trees, 
also a still-house, where rose-water is prepared for the 
inmates of the royal harem. These premises abut on the 
rustiest portion of the town, hence .be land approach ren¬ 
ders it the least desirable of all European quarters. The 
“ cleanliness” of the multitude is quite as low in the scale 
of humanity as their “ godliness,” alas 1 for the unromantic 

truth of my asertion, but “ pity ’tis, ’tis true,”-mind, 

and body are alike defiled by evil association. 

The population of Sreenuggur is visibly decreasing, and at 
the period 1 visited it certainly could not exceed fifty 
thousand, of these more than one half appear to be Hindoos 
of the holy class. Of course in the above calculation I do not 
include the troops, whose presence and number depends on 
the tide of^ublic events. They are two-thirds Dogra (the same 
military caste as their master,) and there are always a few 
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companies of Hindustanees, for work. The soldiers arc 
mostly quartered in the " Sher Gurri” and “ Hurri Purbut,” 
the only attempts at fortification in the place. The men 
are wretchedly fed and cared for, but they are supposed to fill 
their stomachs by foraging on the inhabitants, dreadful 
is the scene of violenee in consequence. This marauding 
is always confined to the property of the Mussulman subject, 
and no cognizance is taken by the Government of any 
robberies perpetrated in their houses. The civil employes 
of the Tyrant are all either Pundit, or Dogra;—they all 
nominalhj receive very low salaries, but it is understood that 
no cognizance will be taken of moderate imposition,—or 
indeed of any injustice which does not aflect the prompt 
payment of the revenue. Some of the Pergunuahs are 
farmed (like those in Oude) by Pundit leases, and a few 
of the most productive and populous are reserved as crown 
lands, under the “ cat-like watch” of the lion himself, or 
his Dogra representatives. The crops are very limited in 
variety, rice (in the marshy lands) maize, beans, peas, 
barley, hog-grass, and mustard (for the oil), complete the 
amount. The nominal tax on the produce is one-half, col¬ 
lected at harvest time by deputies, who affix the “ Thapa,” 
or royal mark, to each heap of grain. But this is not alt the 
persecuted farmer has to pay, he is further “ dunned” for 
fees, gratuities, and considerations, which eventually leave 
him with often not one-third of his labours’ fruits ? It may 
be easily imagined how such an iniquitous mode of collec¬ 
tion has devastated the local agriculture—in five more 
such years the vale ought to be a complete wilderness—and 
indeed a vast tract of the western portion is so already; 
besides these arbitrary institutes, Gulab has carried his 
cold-hearted imposts to the verge of ultra-barbarism ;—^yes, 
he has set a price on marriage and national increase I It 
is no less inhuman than untrue, that he has levied a per¬ 
quisite on these natural necessities, amounting in the more 
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impoverished districts to a positive prohibition, for I was 
informed by the patriarch of one village that no espousals 
had occurred for two long years, and who can doubt that it 
has not caused infanticide. The name of the barbarians 
Gulab Singh and Titus Vespasian will go down together 
in history as the occupants of wretched royalty. With the 
former the sordid feeling reigns degradingly— 

“ Odor nammi suavis est. 

Only the followers of Mahomet are subjected to this Mal¬ 
thusian indignity, the Hindoos are free to their customs, 
and they walk abroad with their sleek wives and comely 
families, unnumbered and unmolested. 

The exact amount of a revenue depending so completely 
on the caprices of a hard taskmaster is difficult matter of 
computation, one thing is certain, that it is annually diminish^ 
ing: true, that he makes a few thousand rupees per annum 
by his white guests, and equally tri|^ that he nets a few 
hundred thousands by his export trade, still his local means 
of “raising the wind,” arc fast failing, by a large pro¬ 
portion of his quondam tenants having turned fugitives, 
and deserted him. Of the 80 lakhs which he paid to our 
politicals as the price of his sovereignty, he has frequently 
boasted that he retrieved the total by good management 
within the first three years; this must have been sharp 
work in a country already bleeding under the successive 
inroads of the Mogul and Sikh. The kingdom of Jnmmoo 
comprises the rather barren hills of that Dogra principality : 
—the Pathan highlands towards MozufFerabad, equally 
bare and scantily peopled; Little Thibet with Ladakh and 
Iskardu, only rich in mineral wealth, and valuable as the 
marts of Chinese produce; and last not least, the world- 
coveted, and heaven-endowed. Vale of Kashmere— 

" Where all but the nature of Man ia dinne.” • 

But endugh of sober statistics. 1 must hasten to 
complete the catalogue of my rambles, by leaving the noisy 

2 o 
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environs of the “ holy city,” and visiting the distant shades 
of those fairy-like paradises, which reflect themselves on the 
bosom of the further lake. Strange is the scene as the 
skiff slides through the indefinite lagoons, overgrown with 
the princely lotus, tlic waving bullmsh, or the tangled* 
Singhara. Busy kingfishers, greedy gulls, and half-fledged 
wild-fowl are almost the only living things to be found, bar¬ 
ring ourselves and the boatmen. In the olden time when 
the nobles of the Punjaub were in the zenith of their os¬ 
tentation, it was the prevailing fashion to wear a sable 
plume composed of certain graceful feathers obtainable only 
from the tail of an aquatic bird called here “ Hooma,” but 
known to Europeans in our provinces as the “ water 
pheasant.” They commanded a high price, as it was necessary 
to catch a great number before sufficient matenals could 
be found for one of these ornaments. With the conquest of 
the Khalsa has almo^ expired this very graceful appendage 
of the head-dres.s, which is only now to be met with in the 
collections of the curious, consequently these creatures 
are now very common, and I saw no one in pursuit of them. 
The Dttl Lake has been divided by time into several parts, 
which have distinct names: many grassy islets present 
themselves, and the ruins of a stupendous causeway here 
and there rise above the water, appearing to extend from 
Sreenuggur to the Nishdd Bdgh, or “ Garden of Bliss,” 
and having the credit attached to them of being the work 
of a wealthy pundit. Sometimes the inferior ridges of 
black sandstone jut boldly into the lake, and give it a dark 
hue, and sometimes the green fields and orchards slope to 
the very brink of the water, and confer on it a very gay 
tinge, which magical eflects considerably heighten the 
romantic character of the scenery. I found the above 
high-sounding retreat in pretty good order, considering the 


* Water Caltrops. 
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“ bad times’'; it is entered by stairs, which rise'from the 
lake, is full of small ornamental buildings, has avenues 
and fountains in abundance, and a great number of fruit 
trees: but, excepting potatoes and “ white heart” cherries, 
I did not hud much horticultural novelty; there were a 
few parterres of very common flowers, and the usual decora¬ 
tion of plane trees. A few hundred yards oflF, in a walled 
enclosure, stands a large summer-house called the “ Chusmak 
Sahi” (literally “ royal spring”), its luxurious appurtenances 
of conduits and reservoirs are choked up with rubbish, 
the edifice itself being used as a threshing-floor. A number 
of large walnut and other fruit trees surround the spot, 
which seems to have been originally intended for keeping 
up a head of w'atcr to feed the fountains of the Nishdd. 
On the hillocks of waste ground in the vicinity I saw some 
of the finest specimens of the yellow rose. An unfinished 
building of considerable extent adorns the bleak ridge be¬ 
yond, known as the “ Peri Mahul,” or “ Fairy Palace,” com¬ 
monly ascribed to the “Light of the Harem,” Noor Jehan, 
and surrounded by the tasteful outlines of terraced grounds. 
Around the shores of this lake are hamlet and home-stalls 
in close proximity, embosomed in dense groves of w'alnut 
or mulberry trees : rice fields, too, encircle the foreground 
with their verdant growth, and furnish the eye with a smooth 
plain whereon to repose, after scanning the illimitable 
gorges which extend for whole leagues at its i-ight hand. 
Passing through the broken causeway above alluded to, a 
few minutes’ labour at the oar carries the traveller’s boat to 
the main attraction of the season, the renowned “ Shali- 
mar” of the world-subduing Jehaugir. Every thing is on 
a larger and more magnificent scale than in the grounds 
lately described, but of course the penurious system of 
its modern master will not admit of much outlay, -and 
his care df the establishment is confined to petty repairs 
at uncertain periods: occasionally tlic fountains (some 
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hundred in number) are permitted to play, (tbe spectator 
being expected to pay the labourers on the occasion), and 
some few boatloads of lime and stone have been lately 
lavished on the ancient masonry, which is very dilapidated. 
The soil is very low and marshy; indeed the centre avenue 
is a broad canal, (choked with weeds, and rubbish, which 
barely admit the passage of a light skiff,) beautifully edged 
with giant planes. The " corn-flag,” or " yellow iris,” is 
at present almost the only tenant of the much-neglccted 
plots. I fancied I saw a specimen of the European labur¬ 
num, but as its blossoms were withered and discoloured, 
I could not be quite sure of the fact. There were innume¬ 
rable trees of the local fruits, and some bashes of “ Syringa 
Persica.” Among a variety of structures, all seemingly iu the 
Arabesque, or Moorish style, is au inferior one, which from 
its quiet grandeur is a general favourite: it is an alcove 
supported on massive pillars of black marble, and surrounded 
by water-works, and jets d'eau, which, when in full play, 
have a brilliant effect from the interior. In the middle of 
this division of the Lake lies the pretty islet of " Char 
Chunar,” or the “ four planes,” (of which two have vanished,) 
and now in complete ruins, despite its poetical celebrity. 
No great distance off stands, perhaps, the finest artificial 
forest in Asia, the “ Nazim Bagh,” or “ Healthful Garden,” 
containing, in regular rows, nearly 1,200 plane trees of 
two centuries growth ! In the vicinity are many interesting 
objects of research which I have not space to notice. There 
are two distinct routes by water leading to the “ Wulur 
Lake,” and western districts of Kashmere, one by the very 
wild and savannah-like outlets of the “ Dul,” the other by 
following the main stream of the Jhelum, through the seven 
bridges of Sreenuggur. For many long miles on either 
bank there is nothing worthy of admiration or notice, the 
country is a complete morass, dotted with teraporkry colonies 
of semi-aquatic islanders, who in their boats appear to carry 
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on the rude erafts of fowling, fishing, mat-making,and grass- 
cutting : indeed the latter occupation seems to be dictated 
by the government, who employ regular superintendents 
for collecting the winter provender. I noticed large stacks 
of the dried rush and water grasses which had been 
formed on the more elevated grounds. Occasionally tine 
lofty trees are met with, (especially the favourite planes,) but 
otherwise the want of foliage becomes strikingly severe. On 
the downward trip, Shadipoor is the first approximation to 
a village met with: dirty, poor, and scarcely cultivated, yet 
Abul Pazil calls it a city, and one of very old origin. Grazing 
seems the main employment of the peasants, who vend curds, 
milk, fowls, sheep, and kids to passengers: it has also a 
few weaving looms (or rather dens.) Across the river, 
close to its jttuctiott with a streamlet called the “ Siund,’’ 
arc many extensive orchards and enclosures, beyond which 
is another royal demesne, called the “ Surooj Bagh,” in the 
usual disorder of the others. The next place of any note is 
Surabul, a considerable town, connected by the bridge 
thrown across the Jhelum: very populous and therefore 
very dirty. The best mulberries I ever met with were ga¬ 
thered from a grove of aged trees in the outskirts. A res¬ 
pectable faqueer has adorned an approach to the bridge with 
beds of flowers, among them was a lovely group of the 
“ drooping lily” igooUzumbac) whence he supplied me with 
a liberal quantity of tubers. The fish swarm in myriads round 
the sunken timber of the arches, and my crew made a goodly 
haul of them. There is a small lagoon further down the 
stream, near Sofapoor, once a place of fashionable resort in 
the days of Muhammedan supremacy; the “Light of the 
World” is said to have made a garden there, of which small 
traces now remain. The contrast of sedgy shores and bold 
mountains, to my idea, produces a very hybrid cast of pic¬ 
ture, which it requires time to harmonize. 1 had heard 
much of the gSl-margh, or “ village of roses,” during my stay 
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at tiie capital^ and naturally felt very desirous to visit it. I 
had now arrived at the nearest point to that oft belauded 
locality, and ordered my passage-boat to steer in shore ; it 
was a task of more than ordinary exertions, to push 
through the matted jungles of reed and bullrush : the oar 
was altogether abandoned, and we had to unite the common 
stock of strength in making a narrow line for our craft: 
the mosquitoes attacked us vigorously during the operation, 
not like the timid Bcugallee gnats in trios, or quartos, accas- 
sionally, but in dense clouds of thousands, which did not easily 
retreat before the smoke of a large fire in our prow. With 
swollen limbs, and itching face, I made the best of my way 
across the wet meadows to Pulhalum, one of several pleasant 
villages situated in a wood of walnuts. The whole face of the 
country inland consisted of lovely valleys, lying between 
sloping hills, whose verdant undulations reminded me for¬ 
cibly of pleasant Kent and its rural comeliness, yet popu¬ 
lation there was none, a few barely clad rustics wore met 
with during the long journey of hftecu miles, and many of the 
rude cottages were tcnantless; I could scarcely obtain two 
coolies to carry my portable wants. I gathered en route 
a great variety of flowers, and a few seeds: among the 
former, " striped dianthus” roses (various), diyitalisy bal¬ 
sams, many flowering grasses, prunus, &c.; but it was not 
till the latter part of the march that 1 began to perceive the 
productive features of the district. The rugged thorough¬ 
fare entered a thorny brake, containing a vast wild forest of 
apple, pear, and apricot. I was amazed at the quantity of 
fruit, it was ripening there in tons, with no body but the 
bears to eat it. The apples were better to the eye than the 
palate, but I think would have made good cider. 1 was 
told that this pergunnah was once exceedingly rich and 
prosperous: so it would seem, for these trees could be hardly 
self sown. A forest of pines and firs clothes the abrupt 
mountain ridges over whieh the road climbs: this road is 
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wonderfully smooth, even for such a position^ and was 
constructed at vast amount of labour by some enthusiastic 
admirer of grand scenery, (some say, Akbar). There are 
numerous springs of delicious water at intervals, and so dense 
is the shade that sunshine seldom enters. I felt a thrill 
of admiration, such as I had never yet before known, ore I 
had reached the place of my encampment, the lone ziarut 
of “ Bassam Rishi,’’ where I found a hearty welcome from 
the monastic community of faqueers who are attached to 
the shrine: they appeared well supplied with provisions, 
the long winter rendering it necessary to provide for such 
snow-bound seclusion, by laying up an abundance then of 
necessaries. This tomb is visited annually (like many 
others) by devotees from all parts, and their offerings con¬ 
stitute the sole income of the guardians. A few acres of 
unfilled land surround the premises, which are compactly 
constructed of fir timber, and very “ Swiss” in character. 
As this is the nearest habitation to the gul margh, every 
body makes it their point d’ apfmi, whence an easy and 
level ascent of about 2 miles is quickly accomplished: no 
tongue can describe or pen delineate the charms of this 
retired region. First, the fine smooth thoroughfare winds 
through lofty forests of ancient trees, comprising fir, yew, 
box, ash, birch, elm, and a multitude of others, their under¬ 
growth chequered with showy clumps of anemone, meadow 
geranium, potentilla, gentian, aconite, &c. j then it scales 
the Arcadian verdure of contiguous knolls, tufted with 
azaleas, flowering grasses, and lilies, and lastly with capti¬ 
vating celerity, bursts on the vista of an Alpine glen, fraught 
with the summer hues of Flora’s wildest favourites ! The 
rich turf is everywhere spangled to satiety with gay masses 
of auricula, gentian, primula, and the “ drooping lily,” which 
latter by its weedy superabundance completely perfumes 
the air. The elevation is stated to be 4000 feet higher 
than that of Kashmere; however that may be, there is 
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a wonderful view of the plains below, aud of the main 
peaks in Huzareh. At sach an altitude, rain and snow in 
their respective seasons are almost of daily occurrence. 
This natural park may be a mile or two in length, of very 
serpentine shape, and no where more than 200 yards in 
breadth; dense forests rising perpendicularly from its sides, 
and a streamlet of icy temperature murmuring cheerfully 
throughout. It should be seen immediately after the thaw, 
that being the vernal period of its flaming attractions, just 
then bursting into bloom. So soon as the snow has dis¬ 
appeared these elegant pastures are grazed by immense 
herds of cattle, which indeed appeared to be the sole animal 
tenants of these remote uplands: the cowherds locate 
themselves in sheds of rough construction, remaining to¬ 
gether during the fine weather. The quantity of straw¬ 
berries produced here furnish an inexhaustible bonne 
louche to European tourists, with whom this place is de¬ 
servedly a favourite resort. During the year of my sojourn 
in Kashmere, the llesident and a number of visitors betook 
themselves to its healthful shades, dwelling there for a long 
period under canvass. 

But there is a melancholy silence attached to this seclud¬ 
ed nook, which not even a misanthropic spirit could endure 
for any length of time. The voice of nature is seldom heard, 
except when she rages in the thunder, or crushes with the 
avalanche: no birds of cheerful song or busy habits soothe 
the ear, amuse the eye, as in our European woodlands j no— 
all, but the hoary vegetation, or fleeting blossoms, has 
the stern sublimity of an unknown world, too grand for 
mortal wants. I found myself again on the Wulur Lake 
for the second time during my Kashmerian tour. When I 
first entered its broad expanse, the waters were nearly at their 
height, fraught with the combined contributions of the 
Jhclum and a host of minor rivers : it was thcn*'an inland 
sea, (comparatively speaking) with the mountain chain as 
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its boundaries, now it was merely an aggregate ,of marsh 
and meer of about half the original volume. On its shores 
lie a number of considerable towns and villages, more or 
less populous in their season. Except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of these settlements, there is a great paucity 
of trees: fine stately orchards of mulberry are mot with 
in profu'sion close to the larger habitations, but otherwise 
the scene is very bare of these principal appendages. Bold 
promontories and craggy precipices rise uncouthly from 
the deep blue waters without a single leaf to relieve their 
colossal outline. There arc but few exceptions to this 
hard feature of the view, and those are of course purely 
artificial: among them the “ Lunk” Island, an isolated 
rock, which from time immemorial has been sanctified alike 
by Moslem and Hindu, who have bestowed an artificial 
soil on the sandstone. Smaller specimens of the same zeal 
are also met with in various spots, the earth having been 
brought by great manual labour in boats from the main 
land. The lake is generally very deep, and (excepting 
under the mountains), very weedy. I pulled up stalks 
more than 20 feet in length, and was assured by my rowers 
that the clear portion is more than three times that amount. 
The cultivation of rice, and the " Singhara” is the main 
occupation of the people who live hereabouts, large floating 
colonies are met with, of heavy boats moored together 
en masse, the crews being engaged in the latter branch of 
husbandry. This nut is a highly profitable source of re¬ 
venue to the government, who have a regularly organized 
establishment cruising on the spot for its maintenance and 
supervision. Being an eminently nutritive, and therefore 
much sought article of food, the returns on it are enor¬ 
mous; more than a lakh of rupees Company's rate are 
annually realized by its sale. 1 shall not stop to describe the 
surrounding eountry, which in the richness of its scenery 
vies with most other portions in natural magnificence and 
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mournful desolation, but shall pass on to Sopur, where 
the Jhelum quits the Lake in rather boisterous currents. A 
lengthy bridge unites both banks, on which are situated a 
fort, military establishment, and the two portions of a large 
straggling town, more populous than usual. I did not iiud 
much to interest me here, but had the satisfaction of witnes¬ 
sing a north-wester, which rendered the Wulur Luke a 
little ocean, torn up with rolling waves : these, as I expected, 
proved too much for many of the clumsy vessels on its 
bosom, and they foundered. My own boats in attempting 
to shoot an arch were completely unmatted, and thrown on 
their beam ends, amid the shrieks, prayers, and vows of the 
bewildered oars-men and oars-women, who thought it no 
reproach to jump on terra firmd, and seek safety in a 
mosque ! Verily any other nation in our world, but the 
miserable, soul-jaded Kashmerees, would sooner have risen in 
a struggle for freedom against such inhuman tyrants as 
they have endured for the past half century: but cour¬ 
age they have none, a fact which only renders their posi¬ 
tion more wretched, in increasing the despot’s cruelties, 
and encouraging him to commit them without the common 
fear of retribution. Even suicide is practised as the last 
resource of evading them, for no one dreams of physical 
combat or resistance. Gulab Singh may well call this de¬ 
generate people, brutes, in excusing himself to our politicals, 
for their maltreatment! From Sopur to Baramula the river 
attains a considerable size, being seldom less than two or 
three hundred'yards wide, and the current becomes less slack 
from its debouchement at the former place to the rocks at 
the latter, below which unnavigable rapids lead into boiling 
cataracts, caused by the narrowness of the gorge, and the 
sudden descent of elevation. The distance between the two 
towns I accomplished by boat in a few hours, observing 
nothing very remarkable en route : bare hills, with the low 
marshy meadow tract below, constituted as usual the aspect 
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of the districts. Near two or three small villages •! noticed 
some large flocks of sheep, kept for the sole purpose of grow¬ 
ing the wool, of which the cheap stufifs and common fabrics 
in general use are made. Baramula is the main military 
post of the valley, the master-key of its treasures, conse¬ 
quently barracks, and troops, and fortifleations, and all 
other strategical precautions are fully displayed to the 
stranger. I may almost call the position impregnable ; 
nature has omitted very little in rendering it externally in¬ 
accessible, and that little man has completed. None but the 
the active mountaineers of Nepal or the Hazareh would 
have any chance of forcing the approaches, which are the 
most precipitous conceivable. The houses of this very 
rural town straggle to a great extent along both banks of 
the river, the inhabitants holding communication by a 
bridge (the last in Kashmere) and ferry boats. There is but 
little vegetation in the immediate vicinity, the mountains 
near the stream being quite bare, but I found in the damp 
crevices a few Salvias, Iris, and Narcissus, Here I quitted 
the “Vale of Vales,” of which this is the Western limit, and 
bethought me, as 1 departed, of the well-deserved eulogium, 
“ If there be a Paradise upon earth,” 

“ It is this,—it is this,—it is this!” 

There is scarcely a vestige of any road to be found. Often 
the traveller has to dismount from his pony at some abrupt 
corner, where the giddy footing is suspended several hundred 
feet above the foaming Jhelum. There is very little to in¬ 
terest him in the scraggy vegetation surrounding the path¬ 
way. The first object of attraction is the hanging bridge 
of Uri, (the second stage), composed of leather ropes, 
stretched across the river, and attached to strong posts 
fixed in the solid rock. At short intervals these ropes are 
connected with smaller ones, to serve as a balustrade.* It 
requires the nerves of a Highlander to tread this slack 
invention with any degree of safety—or possibly a British 
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seaman might swing there with folded arms unconcernedly 
in the spray, but to me and many others nothing less than 
the excitement of escape from a desperate enemy would 
tempt the venture. The cables sway to and fro most alarm¬ 
ingly when the passenger is about half over, and nothing 
but sanff froid can save him from destruction. The view of 
the gorge from the cliffs is very imposing, quite satunic, 
in the over-powering majesty of its sombre terrors, and the 
eye involuntarily embraces the mundane catastrophe which 
rent this yawning chasm. 

A small fort surmounts one of the strongest heights, 
apparently garrisoned for the sole purpose of collecting the 
revenue: there is a great deal of tillage, rice and maize 
being the chief crops. I saw the nearly extinct remains of 
very interesting ruins connected with Buddhism, and also 
those of a massive bridge, which a century or two ago 
spanned the furious river. The next march was beautifully 
wooded, the road (if it may be honoured with such a 
civilised name) ran parallel with the torrent; noble trees 
were being felled, and launched into the gulf. I sat down 
and watched their gyrations and vicissitudes: most of them 
shot downwards with the velocity of sticks, a few became 
irretrievably jammed between sub-aqueous boulders, and 
more rarely, some were smashed like straws in their head¬ 
long career, becoming mere food for fuel. Their destination 
was Jbelum and the contiguous ferries, and I was inform¬ 
ed that the floatage down this and the other rivers of the 
Punjab, is so precarious, and fraught with disaster, that 
one-third of the original stock alone can be reckoned upon, 
which however gives very fair remuneration. Besides the 
natural difficulties of the stream, we must take into account 
the purloining propensities of the villagers in places destitute 
of firewood, an evil which entails considerable deduction 
of itself, and for which there is no economical reihedy, until 
logs have found their way into sufficiently smooth 
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water for the construction of rafts. During this and the 
past stage the grape vine in its wild state composed the un¬ 
dergrowth of the jungle; sometimes indeed it attained a 
size seldom found in gardens : the fruit as m'ght be expect¬ 
ed, was numerous, but very tart and rough; no doubt it would 
have made a good wine. I also found the common nut 
(Corylus) in great abundance. Flowers were scaree, the prin¬ 
cipal being clematis, and two or three of the more common 
“ Or chides." The “ kustoorah" or “mountain blackbird,” 
(not much unlike the British species) appeared very com¬ 
mon, and warbled sweetly in the bushes. In Kashmere 
(where they are much prized) I had seen twenty rupees (Com¬ 
pany's) refused for one. There is a cross-path, which leads 
away to the new sanatarium of Murree, described as incre¬ 
dibly difficult and dangerous, but there is now so much 
thoroughfare in that direction, that I have little doubt the 
English portion of the same, has been long ago made straight, 
— malgr6, whatever Gulab may have left undone in his depart¬ 
ment. The track which leads to Poonch is the one I follow¬ 
ed : nothing but the sublimcst sceneiy which our world can 
afford, would ever tempt me to follow my old footsteps in 
this direction. The damages and difficulties attending my 
heavily loaded mules and coolies were numerous, and dis¬ 
heartening : sometimes a passage of a few feet between 
towering rocks would occur, and here it was unavoidably 
necessary to unload, pass through, and then reload; or a 
perpendicular flight of sandstone rocks would call for the 
united energies of all the bipeds to assist the breathless 
quadrupeds over them, or what was often worse, some luck¬ 
less mule would descend head foremost into the perilous 
slopes of a “ cloud capt” mountain, and so on, until every 
body and every thing were exhausted. Nevertheless, I pass¬ 
ed in safety over Pir Hadjec (a spur of the Pnnjffi) fervently 
admiring the manifold beauties of this route. Every thing 
had a charm, not the less enhanced by the labour which had 
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enabled me to view it: tbe altitude of elevation above the 
sea, could not have been less than 15 or 16,000 feet, perhaps 
more. The profusion of moss in the damp woods was as¬ 
tonishing ; for whole miles the bottoms were covered with 
it, and on the sunny slopes were flowers in thorough luxu¬ 
riance. The “Drooping lily” was still met with more 
numerous than ever in large tufts, and of taller growth than 
hitherto; also everywhere. Meadow geranium, Primula, Or¬ 
chids, Viola, Anemone, Potentilla, lavender, Scabius, Phlomis, 
and a Thistle like plant, with showy blossoms of a rosy white. 
I saw Azaleas and other Alpine shrubs on the table land near 
the summit, and on my descent observed the elm, box, 
holly, and other European trees, in the greatest abundance. 
The only birds appeared to be the raven, magpie, tomtit 
and pheasants. There is a very rapid incline to the Poonch 
valley, which is completely intersected with petty rivers 
and rivulets in every direction. These form the most seri¬ 
ous impediment to travelling at particular seasons, as I 
found at the expense of my baggage, which was constantly im¬ 
mersed by accidents. The rice lands are very extensive, 
and at times present the appearance of a general inunda¬ 
tion : the highlands seem to be but thinly populated, and 
little cared for; they are overgrown with eoarse grass and 
tangled creepers, trees being somewhat scarce. Poonch is 
the capital, and residence of' the Bajah Jowahir Singh, 
(Gulab’s nephew) by all accounts the “Hotspur” of the 
family. His Jagheer is said to be worth five lacs of rupees, 
held on the tenure of military service; but it is far more 
probable that his sword will be drawn against his uncle’s 
successors, rather than for them. He is a good landlord, 
idolized by his troops, and said to be of a very martial, inde¬ 
pendent spirit. At the time of my entree he had some seri¬ 
ous differences with his kinsman, and the followers were all 
drawn out in full array to repel an e.xpected invasion. My 
sudden appearance on the distant hills brought out an 
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advanced guard, whose flashing weapons betokened warlike 
preparation. I met with so ranch insolence and incivility 
here from the excited warriors, that I was glad, even in the 
midst of heavy rains, to make an onward start. But it 
was no easy matter to proceed: the torrents (always danger¬ 
ous) were now altogether impassable, and it was hinted 
by my guides, that I should be compelled to bridge one or 
more of them, if I valued the safety of my baggage ; ac¬ 
cordingly, I had not progressed some four or five miles, 
when I found that I should really have no other alternative 
(except marching back) in the present swollen state of the 
waters. A great number of labourers were collected by my 
servant, and by dint of sharp axes, and willing hands, trees 
were felled, thrown across, and a passage efiected without 
accident before noon; my mules and horses being driven 
through the boisterous waves, and gaining the opposite 
rocks under the guidance of ropes. The sides of the 
mountains are occasionally dotted with hamlets, whose in¬ 
mates appear to cultivate only just sufficient maize or rice 
for household consumption. I found these people more 
industrious, more manly, and more contented than any 
peasants I had yet seen since quitting the Company’s .terri¬ 
tory. The country is the most savage imaginable, the for- 
rests and brakes being in a totally undisturbed state, tall nulU 
grass and the dog-rose up the narrow intervals between 
the trees, and afford an impenetrable thicket, infested by 
those nocturnal marauders on agriculture, the black bears. 
These animals were the pest of the husbandman in this dis¬ 
trict, his labours, when the heads of maize attain bulk, 
must be bold and unceasing, or he will lose the winter food 
of his family: in these vigilant watches he has constant en¬ 
counters with stubborn bruin, who cares very little for the 
few blows he’ may receive from a common cudgel j on. the 
other hand, the half-naked watchman is sure to be severely 
handled in defence of his property. No firearms or swords 
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are allowed to be carried by the rustic colonists, so that 
these men often perish, and become irrecoverably maimed 
in the unequal conflict. No less than five men had been lately 
killed and wounded in a small woody tract, oveidookiug some 
flue patches of cultivation, and the evil by all accounts was 
daily increasing. The heat of this very confined valley is 
too great to tempt British sportsmen into its wildernesses 
for any length of time, so that nothing but an occasional 
shot from a straggling soldier's matchlock is ever heard. 
The balsams were growing everywhere in beautiful 
lu.\uriance, and w'ith the “ Gloriosa lily” constituted the 
sole flora of these jungles. I saw a solitary specimen of 
AristolocMuy with a dark lilac flower, several creepers 
^'comprising bindweeds, and leguminosiej, and passed through 
many considerable patches of Berberis aristata. I dis¬ 
covered a large species of Urtica, very venomous in its 
powers of stinging. I had ridden into a shady group of 
tall trees, without observing that the under-growth was com¬ 
posed of these hostile plants; the plunging of my horse 
soon attracted attention, but not before my hands, and arms 
were severely tumefied, did I succeed in ascertaining 
the true cause. 1 found common cotton garments no 
proof against these disagreeable weeds, and in spite of every 
precaution, I daily suflered much bodily inconvenience 
from their existence. I did not here observe the common 
nettle (Urtica dioica), though it is very prevalent in all the 
hills, through which I had yet passed, and is called “ bichee” 
(or the “ scorpion”) by the natives. In a boggy rivulet, 
I found “ common watercress,” (Nasturtium officinale) 
the sole instance of my meeting with this aquatic herb, 
throughout the entire tour. One of the prevailing trees is 
the wild olive, which will without doubt, in no distant times, 
be - engrafted with the choice European variety. 1 had 
quitted the main highway leading, via Kotlee, to the Punjab, 
preferring to see the more secluded portions of the country. 
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As the rains rather increased than decreased, I was not sorry 
to avail myself of the hospitality offered by a respectable 
Rajpoot zumeendar, (who held land under the usual feudal 
tenure), and I did not regret this opportunity of social in¬ 
tercourse with the generally reserved Hindoo. I fancied my¬ 
self in a snug homestall of the Scottish highlands, and barring 
the colour of my host, and his family, the height of his crops, 
^all maize) the resemblance was otherwise perfect. There were 
the cakes on the hearth, the gude young housewife spinning 
and churning, the master looking to his calves and young 
stock in the yard, and a romping trio of diminutive ur¬ 
chins rolling about in the porch. The house was a good 
substantial cot, built of the best deodar and fir timber: 
flat-roofed, and divided into a large principal room, and 
several minor ones: the flooring as clean as the al¬ 
most daily washing with white clay could make it. In the 
outer lobby, or verandah, the implements of husbandry 
and earthen grain-bins were neatly arranged. This, and 
the large chamber (beforementioned), were given up to me, 
my servants, and coolies. I noticed the very simple and 
effective churn of these worthy folks : it was merely a long 
spindle, having broad fans, (slightly concave,) in its centre, 
formed entirely of box-wood, and was propelled in the old 
manner with a small cord, to which were attached as 
handles, the well polished leg-hones of a kid! My stay of 
two days was considered amply recompensed by a little gun¬ 
powder, which my host, (being a soldier) intended to bestow 
on the’ bears: at sunset, he used to leave his comfortable roof 
with a neighbour, both stick in hand, selon regie, to guard 
his fields through the long lone night. An arduous day’s 
journey, by an untrodden fissure in the Butan Punjal 
brought me once more to Thana, on the main thoroughfare 
to Bimbur. 

As more than a year and a half has elapsed since my ram¬ 
bles, I must be excused many omissions, which will become 
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Correspondence relative to a Murrain 


palpable to the interested portion of readers, but want of 
time having prevented the fulfilment of the present contri¬ 
bution till this hour, memory has done its best. I must also 
add that my herbarium was entirely destroyed by the humid 
climate of the mountains; every newly-dried plant would 
gradually dissolve into a lump of mouldy fungus, the want of 
sufficient leisure requiring they should be prematurely en¬ 
closed j the same may be said of considerable collections of 
seeds and roots, but a stay of a mouth or two later would 
have furnished me with a more mature and therefore less 
perishable supply. The case of roses (also containing two 
choice vines, and a few other things,) arrived in excellent 
condition at llimbur; the bushes having cast their old foli¬ 
age, were in a fresh suit, and exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations; this was in the end of September, and as may 
be supposed, the weather intensely dry and hot. The first 
day’s March in the plains settled most of the stock: the re¬ 
mainder lingered till I reached Ferozepoor. In conclusion, I 
beg to state, that as an individual bent on scientific and use¬ 
ful research, I never received the smallest encouragement 
from those quarters where one is accustomed to look for it, 
consequently my time and resources (scanty as they both 
are) have not placed me in the proper position of one who 
travels in pursuit of superior information. 


Correspondence relative to a Murrain amongst Cattle tohich 
recently prevailed in parts of Assam. 

[Commaaicated b; the GoTernment of Bengal.] 

To A. H. Blechynden, Esq., 

Secy, to the Agri.-Horticultural Society. 

Bfpt. ■} SiB,—I am directed by the most Noblenhe Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal to forward herewith for the information of the 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Society, copy of ktter No. 
19 from the Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated the 17 th ultimo, and of ita accompaniments, relative 
to a murrain amongst cattle which recently prevailed in parts 
of Assam. 

Fort William : I have, &c., 

9lh February, 18,54. W. G. Young, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


From the Officiating Secy, to the Board of Revenue, L. P. 


To Cecil Beadon, Esq., 

Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, Revenue Depart. 


Fort William, the VJth January, 1854. 

• V EN U F \ 

m^eVq } reply to your letter of the 7th 

Coiiuur. to Board dated 18th NoTcmber, ^63, en- 

No. 259, Dr. Barry, Civil Surgeon of Gowal- quirillg whether the 


Land nF.vENUP.. 
E. Currie, 

^ r. liruve. Esq. 


local authorities in 
Assam, can suggest 
anymeans of checking 
such excessive morta¬ 
lity as has there pre- 


parah to-Principal Aesist <TuIy, 1853. 

Dr. Long, Civil Surgeon of Sibsaugor to Col¬ 
lector, dated I2tli August and 28tb September, 

1853. 

])r. Maclean, t!ivil Surgeon of Debroghur te 

Collector, dated Mth November, 1853, No, 54. 

Capt. Dalton, Collector of Debroghur, to vailed during the past 

Comrar. dated ISth November, 1853, No. 146. .• 

’ year, or oi preventing 

its recurrence I am desired by the Board of Revenue to sub¬ 
mit herewith iu copy, the letters noted in the margin. 

2nd. The Board find that the mortality in the district 
of Kamroop was even greater than was first reported; the 
deaths from cholera being estimated at not far short of 
25,000 persons, while the number of cattle carried off 
by murrain amounted to the large amount of 120,000. In 
the Sibsaugor district the thannah reports returned I 6369 O 
deaths from cholera. No further particulars than those 
already given have been received from the other districts. 
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3rd. The medical reports are full and interesting, more 
especially those of Dr. Long of Sibsaugor, who seems to 
have steadily and closely watched the progress of the 
murrain. Ilis conclusions are summed up in a further 
communication, bearing the date of his last report. 

“ From personal observation, I am of opinion, this cattle 
disease is fever of a typhoid type, producing by atmospheric 
causes originating probably at first in emanation from 
the soil, such as have been, and are now, producing so much 
of remittent and intermittent fever amongst the people. Con¬ 
tagion also is at work in producing and propagating the 
murrain. The mortality amounts to about 45 per cent, of 
the whole stock, 70 per cent, of which are attacked. 

“ From post-mortem observations, as well as from seeing 
the symptoms during life, I have ascertained that the 
lungs and heart are affected, and almost the whole of the 
alimentary canal inflamed; the whole blood is poisoned, and 
a species of gangrenous erysipelas is developed during the 
progress of the malady. 

“ Treatment of the disease is more effective the sooner it 
be resorted to. Saline purgatives, with the use of the 
lancet, in the early stage, followed up with salines, bitter 
tonics, care and attention to diet and regimen, offer a well- 
grounded hope for obtaining relief from them. 

“ Preventive measures are those in which the greatest re¬ 
liance ought to be placed for checking and staying the pes¬ 
tilence. Careful housing of the cattle in dry, well situated 
places, improvement of the breed, and attention to the pas¬ 
turage, may be looked on as useful for guarding the cattle 
from the influence of malaria; while separation of the healthy 
from the sick, isolation of the former in places distant from 
sources of infection, and the use of lime about the cow-houses 
will, be useful to guard against the effects of contagion. 

“ The use of common salt would, I am of opinion, be 
found advantageous in the treatment, if medicinal salts arc 
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not to be had; half a pound might be given for a dose, and a 
handful daily mixed up with a mash of boiled rice. I have 
seen recoveries follow the administration of half a pound of 
salt dissolved in ginger-water. 

“ I shall not extend this resume any further, than to say 
that the epidemic is travelling upwards from the West, in 
almost a straight line.’’ 

4th. The Board fear that beyond encouraging the local 
officers, to suggest and advise, they can do nothing toward 
removing the causes, which it is generally allowed favor the 
visits of the cholera, and aggravate the consequences of mur¬ 
rain. The success of sanitary measures in Assam can 
scarcely be looked for at present, and the character of the 
people is opposed to the hope of their even attempting 
to arrest the progress of contagious disease amongst the 
cattle. 

5th. It is found that in Assam as elsewhere, cholera pre¬ 
vails most in low, ill-ventilated, and ill-drained localities. Its 
ravages, however, during the past year far exceeded those 
of any former year. Dr. Barry “ states, it will be known 
for ages as the most malignant, and fatal epidemic that has 
hitherto assailed the land.” 

Cth. The symptoms of the dis- ase which affected the 
cattle resembled in some respects those of cholera, and pro¬ 
fessional opinions seem at first to have regarded them as 
different forms of the same epidemic. Latterly these opi¬ 
nions were abandoned. “ Since iny arrival here,” (Debro- 
ghur), says Dr. Maclean, “ alluding to his previous impres¬ 
sion, I have been led (principally from the additional light 
thrown upon the pathology of the disease by the researches 
Dr. Long of Sibsaugor,) to change that opinion, and it ap¬ 
pears to me now established beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that it is nothing more or less than fever of a low typhoid na¬ 
ture, genwated like cholera by atmospheric causes, increased 
in activity by exhalation from the soil, and afterwards 
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propagated among the cattle chiefly, or at all events in great 
measure, by contagion.” 

7th. The prohibition of opium-eating and the more abun¬ 
dant supply of a good description of salt, are two measures of 
reform suggested in the medical reports. The first of these, 
so far as regards the growth of the poppy in the Province, 
is one which the Board recommended to Government in 
their address of the 15th of October 1852, and which they 
believe has occupied the attention of Mr. Mills on his late 
tour of inspection. It is not argued that the use of opium 
favors such visitations as that of cholera, but that its immo¬ 
derate use disables the people from struggling against attacks 
of the disease. It would appear that Dr. Barry has sepa¬ 
rately addressed the Government on the subject of opium- 
eating. The salt trade of Assam, the description of salt used, 
and the price at which it is available to the people of that 
remote province, were also amongst the subjects to which 
Mr. Mills’ attention were directed. If they arc not noticed 
in his report, the Board will institute enquiries regarding 
them through the local authorities. 

8th. The salubrity of the country will doubtless increase as 
cultivation extends, and the condition of the inhabitants gene¬ 
rally improves, but the tendency of the Province to advance 
has, the Board fear, received a check during the past year. 

9th. The Board suggest, with reference to the concluding 
remarks of the Commissioner, that the Medical Board be 
instructed to see that a constant and sufficient supply of 
medicines is kept up in every district. If at the same time 
sufficient agency be provided for their distribution when 
epidemics occur, and simple and intelligible rules of treat¬ 
ment be locally circulated for guidance, all the precautions 
of which circumstances admit, will, the Board think, have been 
taken^ 

10th. Captain Holroyd, the Collector of Sibsifhgor, has 
repeated some suggestions for the improvement of the breed 
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of cattle, by importing bulls from the North-We^t, but the 
Commissioner considers them premature, looking to “the low 
state of agriculture in the Province, the very small holdings 
of the cultivators, and the total absence of any wealthy or large 
farmers.” Moreover our improved breed of cattle would be 
as liable to decimation by murrain as the present degenerate 
breed, if, as the Medical men describe, the virulence and 
spread of the disease is mainly owing to the neglect of the 
owners and their cowherds. The good effects of treatment 
and care cannot be better exemplified than in the case of the 
cattle of the Rev. Mr. Higgs. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. Gbote, 

Offg. Secretary. 


No. 259 of 1S53. 

From the Commissioner of Revenue, Assam. 

To the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, Fort TFilliam. 

Gowhatti, 18<A November, 1853. 
Gentlemen, —With reference to your letter No. 65 of 
the 12th July last, and its accomp.inient-from the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, No. 563 of the 7th idem, 
directing the Collector to report whether they could suggest 
any measures for checking in future such excessive mortality 
as had prevailed during the past season among men and 
cattle in this province, I have the honor to forward the 
following replies from the Collectors :— 

Prom the Collector of Kamroop, No. 70 of the 27th July. 
From the Collector of Gowalparah, No. 245 of the 28th 
July, accompanied by a letter in original from the Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. Barry, on the subject «)f the epidemic. ^ 
From the Collector of Nowgong, No. 36 of the 3rd August. 
From the Collector of Tezpore, No. 88 of the 17th August. 
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From the Collector of Sibsaugor, No. 155 of the 7th in¬ 
stant, accompanied by three letters from Dr. Long, which 
are forwarded in original with copies of the printed paper 
circulated by Captain Holroyd, in the Native language 
throughout his division amongst the mowzadars and princi¬ 
pal native gentlemen. 

2nd. I regret the delay in forwarding these reports, but 
it will be observed that they have been waiting for Dr. 
Long’s valuable paper, and for the report of the Collector 
of Luckimpore, which has not yet been received. 

3rd. I beg to call the Board’s attention to the papers 
on the subject of the mortality by Drs. Barry, and Long, 
the latter of which appears to me to deserve particular 
notices, and after the submission of these professional reports, 

I feel few observations will be expected from me. 

Captain Rowlatt estimates the number of deaths from 
cholera in his district from April, 1852 to June, 1853, 
at about 25,000 people, and that of cattle from murrain 
at 120,000. 

Lieutenant Agnew does not mention the supposed number 
of deaths in his division, either amongst the people or cattle, 
but I believe the epidemics were little less fatal than in the 
Assam division. 

Both Lieutenant Agnew and Dr. Barry would ascribe the 
excessive mortality in Assam to opium-eating, but I conceive 
this is in a great measure fanciful. The inhabitants of the 
Gowalparah division make use of a very large quantity of that 
drug, and generally besides are very greatly addicted to bang 
and to spirits, which the Assamese are not. I doubt altoge¬ 
ther that they are more healthy or robust than the Assamese. 

Captain Holroyd’s report bears most favorable testimony 
to the indefatigable exertions of Dr. Long, and 1 beg to 
bring it to the especial notice of the Board, as 1 believe he' 
does but simple justice to Dr. Long’s zeal, ability,«and kind¬ 
ness to all classes to whom his services can be of any use. 
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Captain Holroyd’s suggestions for the improvement of 
the breed of cattle are very premature in the low state of 
agriculture in the province, the very small holdings of the 
cultivators, and the total absence of any wealthy or large 
farmers. 

4th. On the subject of preventive measures, I have very 
little to offer myself; it is my opinion, formed on considerable 
experience, that all the Natives are generally very willing to 
take the medicines and advice of the European Surgeons, 
when those Officers, by kindness to the natives, make them¬ 
selves popular amongst them : but they and their assistants 
can do little in such instances of general disease as we have 
lately had, and I am sorry to say there is constantly a defi¬ 
ciency of the necessary European medicines in our hospital 
stores, and too frequently a feeling on the part of the Civil 
Surgeons, that they are liable to reprehension for a liberal 
dispensation of the Government medicines to the public 
under any urgency whatever. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) F. Jknkins. 

Commissioner of Revenue, 


No. 1. 


To Captain Holroyd, Collector, Sibsaugor. 


Sir, —I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 


Ijcttor No. .337 of 1853, in 
original from Col. .Tenkins, 
Commissioner of Ilovonuo, 
forwarding copies, 1st letter 
of No. 65 of 12th July, and 
2nd letter of No —from 
Secy, to Go^t. of Bengal of 
the 7th idem. 


your letter No. 85 of the 30th ul¬ 
timo, together with the enclosures 
noted in the margin, “ on the 
subject of the late sickness prevailing 
in this province in the form of ^ide- 
inlc cholera, and the murrain amongst 
the cattle.” 
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I have delayed a reply to your letter, in order that I might 
first institute enquiries relative to the disease amongst the 
cattle in the vicinity of Golaghat, (for I have not had any op¬ 
portunity of personally becoming acquainted with it, us this 
neighbourhood has hitherto remained intact.) 

From the description that has been given to me of this 
epidemic amongst black cattle, it appears, that animals pre¬ 
viously in good health, are suddenly affected with purging, that 
profuse watery discharges, similar to the dejections of cholera 
in the human subject, take place; and that the disease going 
on, the beasts sink in the course of twelve or fourteen hours. 
1 am informed that this type of the epidemic is at pre¬ 
sent confined to Golaghat and its neighbourhood, but 
that to the eastward of that locality, and extending to 
near the Thazee, a mild form of the disease prevails, charac¬ 
terised by slight fever and sore feet. I have not been able to 
learn that, in any instance of the more severe and fatal type 
of the epidemic, there is any premonitory symptom, or is 
there observed any disturbance of the general health be¬ 
fore the severe symptoms are seen; boils and gangrenous 
ulcerations, are said to be absent. Every person with whom 
I have spoken, stated, that there is no aftection of the mouth 
or gullet. These statements, if true, would point to a new 
form of disease in black cattle, bearing some of the charac¬ 
ters of epidemic cholera in man, but I must here state that I 
have not been able to meet with any person from Golaghat 
direct, who had himself seen the disease. My information 
has all been obtained at second-hand from men who had 
heard only of the atfection from others. It is possible, 
though all speak of the purging as tlie only prominent symp¬ 
tom, and as the first that is observed, yet in reality this is 
not the case; but that previously to the appearance of diar¬ 
rhoea. the cattle may have been ill with low fever of a remit¬ 
tent and typhoid type, and that the people, from v/ant of the 
power of observation, may have supposed the cattle to be 
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affected with disease first when, in the progress of the fever, 
the mucous membrane of the small intestines had become 
diseased, and diarrhoea developed in consequence. I am in¬ 
clined to think that it is so, from the very great prevalence 
of remittent and intermittent fever throughout the whole 
district at present;—all classes of the native community are 
suffering ;—there is scarcel}^ a single house in which one or 
more may not be found ill of fever of a bad kind. It is pro¬ 
bable, that the same causes which are producing fevSr in 
man, are also acting on cattle, bringing on fever differing 
only in character somewhat from the typo prevalent amongst 
the people of the district. 

I am so ill informed on the subject, that it is with much 
hesitation I venture to suggest any measures for checking or 
controlling this epidemic; however, on a consideration of the 
origin of choler,a, and the causes by which 1 humbly conceive 
it to be propagated and diffused amongst men, reflecting also 
on the causes that are producing so much fever at present 
among the inhabitants, I may venture to offer the opinion, 
that this murrain, though it be primarily dependent for origin 
on atmospheric influences, yet is sustained, and is so widely 
diffused, by the bad and unwholesome state in which the 
cattle is kept all through the prov.nce. The country itself 
is very wet and damp; it is badly drained, and very imperfect¬ 
ly cultivated, there is consequently much marshy land. To 
guard against the evil effects of the climate of such a country, 
the inhabitants adopt no measures whatever. Every home- 
staad has invariably close bye almost some stagnant pool or 
pools of water: the barrie is generally seen surrounded with 
a ditch, which is full of weeds and muddy water. In the 
same court-yard with the dwelling-house, the cattle shed is 
usually placed. In every case these cow-houses are dirty and 
wet, the dung is barely shovelled or rather scraped outside 
the pen, sfnd is left piled up literally under the eaves of the 
house. This dirty state in which the cattle is kept, and the 
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very defective sanatory arrangement for the whole farm-house 
and its offices, must add virulence to any epidemic diseases 
that may appear, whether amongst men or any of the animals 
domesticated about them. The breed of cattle in Assam is a 
weak and puny one, possessing little nervous power. This 
character of want of power will come in aid of defective sana¬ 
tory arrangements, to render the cattle at all times more 
prone to disease. 

I have alluded here to the causes of epidemic diseases, and 
the circumstances which tcud to add virulence to them, 
because I am of opinion that the only mea!is for effectually 
checking and controlling them, are such as will act in re¬ 
moving the causes in which they originate, and through 
which they arc sustained; and as at the root of these, (at 
least of such of them as lie within control) are the dwellings 
of the people and their habits of life, the inhabitants them¬ 
selves must be got at, ami induced to bestir themselves, that 
they may persistently adopt measures for improving the 
sanatory condition of their dwellings. It would be impossible 
for the Government to effect much good by any measures 
that in its wisdom and benevolence it may devise, unless the 
people of the country be induced to put their own shoulder 
to the wheels, and put them ifi active motion. The present 
is an occasion I think in which the peasantry could be 
persuaded to listen to advice. This pestilence amongst the 
cattle, which is now prevailing in one portion of the district, 
(a magnified report of which rumour has no doubt spread 
abroad,) is one of deep interest to all. Any information hear¬ 
ing on the subject, if conveyed in a plain and homely manner, 
would, I believe, be attended to. Such might be put into the 
form of little tracts by some person conversant with the 
people’s mode of thought, and then distributed through the 
villages. In these, there are scarcely any in which, since the 
establishment of schools, some coaid not be found •capable of 
reading the tracts, and so of diffusing their contents for the 
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benefit of all. The habits of the people are very favourable 
for this mode of conveying knowledge amongst them. In 
every khel or village the people after the labors of the day 
usually collect together, either in the open air or in their 
hamghurs, or they carry on very animated conversations 
together, while each is seated within his own house. Any 
person reading amongst these people any thing informing 
them of the murrain, and of the most likely way to avert the 
pestilence from their houses, would be certain of a willing 
and eager audience. There is no doubt that the Assamese, 
as are the people of every country, are slow to adopt any 
new customs, or to resort to any thing they have not before 
heard of, but when once they see the utility of a measure 
they will quickly adopt it. In illustration of this I shall men¬ 
tion a fact. During the present pressure of fever, there are 
men coming to mo constantly, some of them travelling a 
distance of thirty miles, begging for quinine, the power of 
which in controlling fever would only have become known 
here recently. Another instance just now occurs to me of 
this kind, which occurred a few years ago. The Tamuli 
Phokhun, brother to Moonsiff Kistonauth Earn, was in¬ 
duced to have one of his children vaccinated, but still doubt¬ 
ful that such a small matter would suffice to protect from 
small-pox, he soon after had the child inoculated along 
with others of the family. Seeing that the only child that es¬ 
caped small-pox was that which had been vaccinated, his 
faith in its efficacy became established, and since then 
the gentleman has voluntarily sought for the services of the 
vaccinator. These instances would lead to a confident hope 
that time and observation will lead the people to see the 
utility of attending to the improvement of the sanatory state 
of their dwellings. Much of what is necessary to protect them¬ 
selves and their cattle from the ravages of disease, lies jjith- 
in the power of the people. To attain immunity from, or 
to modify the virulence of a pestilence, they must look to 
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their houses that they be dug and well raised. All pools of 
stagnant water ought to be drained off, or where this is not 
practieahle, filled up ; the manure from the cow-houses and 
filth of every kind ought to be removed to a distance ; the 
more free from jungle and decaying vegetable matter 
their harries are kept, the more healthy they u'ill become. 
To effect this, it is not necessary or desirable to clear the 
place of trees, but the coarse useless jungle and weeds 
which are now allowed to grow luxuriantly close up to 
their doors, ought to be kept down. Where the level of 
the country offers no elevated sites for harries, some 
should be artificially made, so that the water disposed to 
lodge about the place, may be drained off, even to a short 
distance, where the noxious principles that may be eliminat¬ 
ed, may be less powerful to do harm than when generated at 
their doors. 

Improving the breed of cattle will be of use. If the 
ryots were to pay more attention to the selection of bulls, 
even from amongst the present stock, and be more careful 
in the service of them, there would soon be an increase of 
physical development in the cattle, at present no care ap¬ 
pears to be taken by the peasantry in this respect; not only 
is breeding in-and-in practised, but the most puny and ill- 
conditioned of the herd is allowed to cover. The only safe¬ 
guard for obtaining the service of the strongest males is that 
wisely ordained by nature, recognised of old and expressed 
in the adage— 

“ Fortuna favit fortibus.” 

Any measures calculated to produce a stronger aud better 
breed of cattle would, I am of opinion, also tend to act as a 
preventive to the action of disease. The more strength animals 
possess, the more likely they will be to resist any noxious 
agents, whether in the form of miasma or contagion. 

With reference to present measures calculated to stay the 
pestilence, I would advise that since the disease is contagious. 
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as soon as any symptoms of it appear in a village or town- 
land, all the cattle unaffected be driven oft' to some high and 
dry pasturage, at a distance from every throughfare. The 
quantity of uncultivated land will render this in most cases 
an easy matter to find. There is very frequently to be met 
with in forest jungle, a clear spot of grazing land surrounded 
on all sides by trees. Such a place would he a good position to 
take up for the cattle, and there they ought to be kept day 
and night; if disease appear again there, another and still 
other changes of position should be had recourse to. While 
the plague prevails, the people ought to give the cattle some 
medicinal herbs, having carminative and bitter tonic pro¬ 
perties. It would be idle to suppose that the ryots will pur¬ 
chase these; but it is not necessary, the jungles every where 
abound with wild herbs of this kind. All through the 
Majulce is a valuable herb, possessing bitter and tonic qua- 
^ , lities, it is called Maha Jeeta.* In every place 

* Vernacular. i,., 

may be found some of the following plants and 

trees, viz.;— 

Possessing bitter and tonic properties : 

1 Goonna Teeta, part used, the plant, 

2 Kutta Kamija, „ „ plant and seeds, 

3 Mora Teeta, „ „ plant, 

4 Depai ditto, „ ,, ditto, 

5 Amon ditto, „ „ ditto, 

6 Bahok Teeta, ,, „ ditto, 

and the following possessing carminative qualities, viz.: 

1 Sorjor, part used, seeds, 

2 Gorok Sorjor, „ ,, plant, 

3 Thorrah Kurkur, „ ,, ditto, 

4 Camphor tree, ,, ,, bark, 

5 Wild cardamoms,,, „ seeds, 

6 Bij kutchu, „ „ roots, 

7 Mora ditto, „ „ ditto, 

8 Puali ditto, „ „ ditto. 
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9 Phul kutchu. 

part 

used, roots. 

10 Ghandu ditto. 


„ ditto. 

11 Samuh ditto, 

ii 

„ ditto. 

12 Auklum, 

}i 

„ plant. 

13 Red pepper. 

}9 

„ fruit. 


The above might be given from time to time in the form of 
infusion j about a chittack in weight generally will sufiSce for a 
dose, if infused in a quart of water; but a quarter chittack of 
the red pepper will suffice for a dose. Such are intended to 
act as preservatives against the approach of disease, not for 
the treatment of it when present; of this I cannot pretend to 
speak at present being so little instructed in its nature. I 
purpose visiting the out-station of Golaghat in the course of 
a few days, for the purpose of inspecting the Hospitals there ; 
when in that neighbourhood I would wish, with your sanc¬ 
tion, to proceed to the places affected with the murrain, and 
personally enquire on the spot into its true character. 
Having rendered myself acquainted with the epidemic, I 
could then be able to communicate to you for the informa¬ 
tion of Government the result of my researches. 


No. 2. 

Captain Holroyd, Collector, Sibsaugor. 

SiBSAUGOR, 28/A September, 1853. 

Sir, —With reference to my letter to you dated 12th 
ultimo, on the subjeet of the murrain among the cattle in 
the western parts of this zillah, 1 beg to state that in com¬ 
pliance with the wish conveyed in your letter (Judicial De¬ 
partment) to me dated the — ultimo, I took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by my late visit on duty to Go- 
lag^t for enquiring into the nature of the Epizootic. 

On my way> I called at several villages, butedid not fall 
into the track of the disease till 1 reached the Bor Putro 
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Goliam village, where the Epizootic, or (to use a more popular 
word) epidemic, first appeared in this district. From thence 
the disease was traced to Kennar Gaong and to Golaghat. At 
this last place I first fell in with any cases labouring under 
the disease. On my arrival at Golaghat the murrain was on 
the decline; however, the number of skeletons to be seen 
showed but too plainly the havoc it had committed. 

At some village to the East of Golaghat and at Kachair 
Haut (four miles distant) the disease was prevailing. Daring 
my stay, 1 spent a fortnight in daily visiting these places, 
examining the cases of disease, and in conducting post¬ 
mortem examinations. 

The cases that were examined came under observation at 
different periods of the disease, some were in the early, some 
in the middle, and some towards the end of the attack. 
During the time occupied in my investigations, the cases 
that were first seen were watched, so that the malady might 
be traced throughout its course, whether that was to conva¬ 
lescence or death. 

In commencing my enquiries among the ryots, the 
description I received of the disease from them, I found, 
gave me little or no aid in forming an idea of the nature of 
the malady. As it was conjectured by me when I had the 
honor to address you first on this subject last month, and 
when I had not seen any case of it myself, I found that 
the attention of the people was drawn only to the symp¬ 
toms of an advanced stage of the disease, viz., to the 
purging and prostrating of strength, while disease had been 
going on unobserved for some time before these symptoms 
appeared. 

Before alluding to the causes of this epidemic, it will be 
well to give as concisely as the subject will permit, a descrip¬ 
tion of the disease as it was observed by me, followed by 
some mention of the post-mortem appearances. The causes 
will thus be more easily understood, and the mewures to be 

2 s 
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adopted -to guard against the invasion of the murrain, to 
check its course, and to remove it when present, will be less 
difficult to seize on. 

It will be convenient to allude to the disease, under two 
heads, viz.:— 

1st. The premonitory stage. 

2nd. The febrile and inflammatory stage. 

In the first period there is a short dry not frequent cough, 
the animal’s skin has a dry rough look, the beast is listless and 
dull, and when the cattle arc left quiet in the fields, those about 
to be attacked, or (more properly) that are already labouring 
under the first stage of the murrain, may be observed to stand 
apart. This state of things may go on for three, four, or more 
days, and though it may be deemed trifling, yet it is I conceive 
of importance, that it be attended to before grave symptoms 
be developed. Usually about the fifth day or end of the first 
week, the animals will be observed to give up chewing the 
cud; they will now resort to pools frequently for drink. 
With the setting in of thirst, the second stage of the malady 
sets in, and other symptoms quickly are added. The eyes be¬ 
come watery and suffused, they have a heavy dull look at first, 
the skin becomes rougher, the heat of it is increased, and 
now a hot frothy saliva is seen to issue from the mouth, ad¬ 
hering to the corners of the mouth. On opening this, small 
whitish vesicles may be seen on the tongue and upper palate, 
the flanks are drawn up, and the pulse is very quick. The 
breath at the setting in of these severe symptoms is found 
to have lost its sweet smell, and to have become foetid, the 
upper part of the gullet is stiff and slightly swollen, there 
is much sensitiveness of the external parts. The animals will 
evince on being bandied or pressed about the throat, they 
evidently suffer pain from attempts to open the mouth; the 
glands about the jaws, as also those lying along the gul¬ 
let in most, but not in all cases, are hard and swoHen; these, 
as the disease advances, suppurate, and give rise to the foul 
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ulcers to be hereafter noticed. The eyes about the seventh 
day are seen to be more suffused, the white portion (conjunc¬ 
tion) becoming quite red. In bad cases the whole globe is 
shrunken and in cattle of a dark colour, the eyes at this period 
look like globes of fire. The bowels which at the first are 
costive become about the second day of the febrile stage, re¬ 
laxed, the dejections consisting of fiaeculent matter, broken up, 
and mixed with a dark slimy fluid. They are frequently very 
foetid, usually so in severe cases. As they approach a fatal 
termination, the urine is very scanty, and what is voided is of 
a deep red colour. The diarrhoea continues throughout the 
whole course of the disease, if it end fatally before the twelfth 
day, but in favorable cases, the bowels become quiet about the 
seventh day. As the disease advances without any favorable 
change in the symptoms, the animal wastes away, the eye¬ 
balls become shrunken, and lie buried within the sockets, a 
dark, frothy, foetid liquor is seen around the mouth and nos¬ 
trils, the breath is very foetid. Now the pulse becomes 
small and weak, ulcers appear under the jaws and along the 
sides of the neck as low down as the brisket, the extremities 
become cold, while the temperature of the trunk is raised, 
an eruption of dry pustules appears over the whole of the 
body, and the hair falls off, if the patient live beyond the 
twelfth day. When death results from the mere violence 
of the disease itself, (for many cases are lost through want 
of care, after the fever has gone off,) this usually takes place 
on or about the tenth day from the appearance of the more 
severe symptoms indicative of the second stage. 

The more violent the symptoms of fever are at the first 
onset, the greater danger may be apprehended, and if, as the 
disease advances, the eyes are seen to become more suffused 
(that is redder), the skin more tight and shrivelled, the thirst 
more urgent, the breath more foetid, and the white frothy 
saliva of the early stage of the disease be changed into a 
dark foetid liquor, if the urine is more scanty, and that the 
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ulcers are seen to burrow uuder the skin, and to discharge a 
thin, foul stinking fluid, death may be looked for. In bad 
cases towards the end, I have observed also, that the animals 
were surrounded by swarms of flies. 

It is on the other hand favourable, if we see an early ap- 
pearauce of the eruption with a relaxation of the skin, the 
more so, if at the same time the bowels become quiet, and 
the urine more abundantly secreted, that the eye is seen to be 
more soft, pale and liquid, and with all these favorable signs 
if the thirst diminish, and rumination return, a favorable con¬ 
valescence may speedily be expected. The breaking out of 
ulcers I do not look at as a bad symptom. If there be any of 
the above noted favorable symptoms present, and the ulcers 
discharge a thick cream-like matter, while they themselves 
present a clean, bright red surface, the case will do well, if 
care be taken, but the formation of abscesses, and conversion 
of them into ulcers, is a grave symptom. They run down the 
patient’s strength, and the animal is in danger of being worn 
out with the irritation. Under any circumstances in such cases 
great care is required, not only to support the strength, but 
also as to cleanliness and dressing, so as to prevent the 
ulcers becoming nidae for the eggs of insects to be deposited 
in. I believe that many cases may be lost from want of due 
care and attention to these points. 

It is not of course to be expected that every case will present 
all the symptoms above noted, or that they observe exactly 
the same course as to the period of their appearance. In some 
the symptoms are very mild. The animal being but slightly 
indisposed, is first seen to eat less, and to have a frothy saliva 
about the mouth. This, with heat of body, slight thirst, a 
sponginess of the bars of the palate, and mild diarrhoea, consti¬ 
tute the whole train of symptoms which pass ofP about the end 
of the eighth day, leaving the beast much emaciated, and with 
a scurfy state of the surface, from desquamation of the cuticle. 
From this mild form to the most severe, many varieties 
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may be met with. In some the premonitory stage may be 
short, and the febrile stage set in with very great intensity, 
death being the result so early as the sixth day, while in 
others this may not take place till the end pf the second 
week. 

Recovery was slow in all the cases that came under ob¬ 
servation ; the same was stated to me by the people. In the 
more severe cases the emaciation was extreme; but even in 
the mildest form, convalescence was very tedious, flesh and 
strength not being recovered, till after some time. 

From this description of this disease, it will be seen 
that the one which was given in my former letter (and 
which was drawn up, as there stated, on hearsay only,) is 
entirely incorrect. This malady is by no means so sudden in 
its attack, so rapid in its progress, nor so fatal in its cha¬ 
racter as was there stated. The opinion which I there hazard¬ 
ed, founded on a consideration of the public health of the 
district, that this disease was of a febrile nature, is nearer 
the truth, as is also the supposition that the people mistook 
a grave symptom of an advanced stage of disease for the 
malady itself; that it is entirely different from what popular 
rumour had it, is apparent from what is stated above; this 
will be more so, as we detail the result of our post-mortem 
examinations. 

I was not able to meet a carcase within a few hours 
after death for my pathological researches. It is customary 
with the people, when a cow or bufialoe is so iU as to give 
little or no hopes of recovery, to drive the animal to a distance, 
so that it may not die near their houses. The dogs, jackalls, 
and birds of prey (vultures and adjutants), many hundreds of 
each kind, were constantly in the track of the pestilence, 
had always precedence of me, but in no case that 1 examined 
was any injury done to the subject, beyond destruction of 
the eyes iji all, and some injuries to the mouth and rectum 
in many. I had however ample means to ascertain the state 
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of the internal organs, which being engaged in the disease, 
were what it was of importance to become informed of. 

Without entering into the minutim of my examinations, 
it may suffice to state generally the result. 

Externally the emaciation was great, the cellular mem¬ 
brane beneath the skin, over the jaws, and along tlie side 
of the gullet, and over the chest, was affected with gangre¬ 
nous inflammation, the parts were blackish, and a thin matter 
was diffused among the deeper muscles. In the mouth 
there was nothing particular, beyond some slight ulceration 
of the mucous follicles. The gullet was inflamed, its living 
membrane detached, being in shreds; in the passage was 
found a dirty, browny foetid fluid. The paunch was 
enormously distended with grass, its mucous coat inflamed 
in large patches, the honey-combed stomach contained a 
dark green fluid, which stained the coats. The third stomach 
or mampler, contained a similar fluid, but the mucous coat 
of this, as also of the true stomach, was much inflamed. This 
inflammatory state was continued into the small intestines, 
diminishing iu intensity downwards, till the small gut is 
near its end, where the inflammation was again found in an 
intense state. The large intestine contained a fluid of a 
bright yellow colour; in the colon there were generally some 
lumps of solid faeces. There was no inflammatory signs in the 
great intestine, the kidnies were slightly congested, the liver 
was of a dark, livid colour, and was soft. The gall bladder 
was distended moderately with yellow bile. The spleen was 
much disorganized, softened, and broken up; it retained little 
of its natural appearance, it was like a bag filled with dark 
grumous blood; in every way it resembled that of a man 
who has long been ailing with intermittent fever. 

The whole of the respiratory organs exhibited the signs of 
intense inflammation. The pipe* throughout to its minutest 

* Trachea, banging, and bronchial tubes. 
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subdivisions^ presented patches of inflammation of a gangre¬ 
nous character. The lungs contained abscesses filled with a 
dry cherry-like matter, or the interlobular tissue was infiltrat¬ 
ed with pus of a dark, brown livid colour, resembling what 
was seen to issue from the mouth and nostrils during the 
latter periods of the illness. 

The heart was much softened, and of a pale, yellow colour, 
its cavities contained black grumous blood. The lining mem¬ 
brane of the large arteries was of a bright pink colour, the 
blood found in all the large veins was similar to that in 
the heart. The brain was not examined, the symptoms 
during life did not indicate any lesion of the organ; as time 
was limited, and no fitter instrument than a coolie's dao 
was at hand for opening the skull, no attempt was made to 
do so. 

The definition I would give of this disease, is that it is a 
fever of a typhoid type, in which the lungs are chiefly en¬ 
gaged. I do not however mean to state that the lesion of 
these organs is the cause of the fever, the whole system is 
engaged; it would perhaps be more correct to describe it as 
fever induced by the action of a morbid poison, by which 
the quality of the blood is itself altered, the nervous system 
depressed, and finally the organization of the body engaged, 
as is seen in the lungs, heart, and alimentary canal, as 
also in the muscular and cellular tissue. In many of its 
features it resembles a disease 1 have seen amongst the 
poor resident in that most wretched locality in the city of 
Dublin, called the Liberties, a disease which in our hospitals 
there was known by the name of ‘'diffuse inflammation." 

In attempting to ascertain the ratio of the sick to the 
whole number of the cattle, as I was aware that I could not 
find correctly the number attacked, nor the total strength, 
I was content with taking a few cases at random. 

I found* a few homesteads in which there was no case at 
all, while in others close by three-fourths of the stock were 
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carried off. From all I could learn, the number attacked is 
about 90 per cent, of the whole stock; about one half of the 
cases die, giving 45 per cent, of deaths in all. Though this 
average may be incorrect, yet it is certain that there are 
very many cows, &c., carried off by this pestilence. At 
Kumar Gung, Golaghat and Kachair Haut, 1 saw the paths 
and fields strewn with skeletons, and at Kachair Haut where I 
found the disease, the air was tainted with the carcases lying 
about. So strongly was it filled with the effluvia, that a cop- 
perish taste was very sensibly felt in the mouth when in 
the neighbourhood. Prom my own personal observation, I can 
state that in some of the homesteads visited by me every 
head of cattle in the place was attacked. 

The progress of the disease is from West to East, In this 
district it appeared first at the Bur Putar Goham village, 
and at Morung: the epidemic had been prevailing for some 
time previously on the North bank of the Brahmapootra, 
opposite to the Dhursinnik, and in the districts of Nowgong 
and Durrung to the West. Two months before it appeared 
in this zillah as an epidemic, it is stated by the people that 
five cases occurred on the farm of a Mohuut at Kachair Haut, 
who had purchased a buffaloe from some Heroes, who came 
up with it from a place in the Nowgong district, where the 
disease was then, prevailing. The animal was sick when 
brought up, and soon died; four other buffaloes along with it 
quickly followed. In tracing the disease from the spot it 
first fastened on, the course is nearly due East from Morung 
to Golaghat, and thence on till it reached Kachair Haut, 
where we left it prevailing. 

The causes that originate this disease are, 1 am of opinion 
of two kinds, the one remote or predisposing, the other ex¬ 
citing (H* proximate. 

The exdting cause or causes depends on some peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere, similar in its modi, of action 
to that producing cholera and other epidemic diseases. 
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Without entering on any examination of the very obscure 
question as to how such a state of the atmosphere is induced^ 
it may be assumed that a chief cause in the present case, is 
an intensity of the malaria, which is always a concomitant of 
woods and marshes in every country; that this is more 
active this year is evident, from a consideration of the number 
of men who are suffering from fever of a remittent and inter¬ 
mittent type. Such prevails throughout the whole district; 
but 4 iore particularly to the westward, where this Epizootic 
is now raging. At Golaghat the number of sepoys ill is in the 
ratio of 33 per cent, of the strength. All classes are pros¬ 
trated, the magistrate and his were ill, a European planter 
(—the only one in that neighbourhood) also had bad fever. 
I myself, while engaged in my investigation, had a slight 
attack of ague. The people in the courts, and those in the 
bazars suffered, and are still suffering, from remittent fever. 

If it be assumed that there is an unwholesome condition 
of the air capable of affecting the cattle with disease, sui 
generis, it is easy to see that when a number of sick cattle 
are together, the effluvia from their bodies, with the stench 
from decaying animal matter alluded to, will be able to breed 
a contagious principle, which comes in aid of the atmospheric 
poison, to spread the disease far and wide. 

The remote causes may be described as including all those 
circumstances which lower the tone of the nervous system, 
and the vital energies, such as scanty food, bad air, bad ma¬ 
nagement in breeding, &c. As in my former communication 
these subjects were adverted to, it will be unnecessary again 
to allude to them, I shall conclude this part of my subject by 
stating two points that act very much in producing a weak 
and degenerate breed, the one is the grasses of the country 
on which the cattle are fed: these are wild and coarse; no 
care is taken to provide or prepare a good pasturage for'the 
cattle, the gfass the cattle get is not nutritious enough: add 
to this the other point I wish to allude to, viz., the practice of 

2 T . 
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the boys and girls employed to herd the cattle, which is, to 
keep shouting out, and driving the unfortunate cattle about, 
so that scarcely a moment is allowed to them to lie and chew 
the cud. 

In turning to the subject of treatment for this murrain, 
I must premise that my opinion will be founded only on 
theory, deduced from analogy. I have had no practical 
knowledge on the subject, and my opportunities for practi¬ 
cally becoming acquainted with cattle have been very<!(iltr. 

The number of recoveries that take place without any 
aid, ought to encourage us to hope that if a judicious plan of 
treatment were adopted much success would result; if I have 
rightly examined the disease, and formed a correct judgment 
of its nature, a step, in advance is gained in the proper way 
to arrive at a successful plan of treatment. The time when 
most good can be done for the sick is in the early stage of 
the affection, when the premonitory symptoms of cough, 
dulness, langour, &c., are first noticed:—the first symptoms 
should be attended to j the cow ought to be kept in a clean 
dry place, and a dose* of glauber salts mixed with ginger, 
and the whole dissolved in w%rm water, ought to be given 
at once. A mash of bran or boiled dhan or rice should be 
given frequently, the animal to be fed on dry grass, when it 
can eat, or on mashes. As the ryots have not any glauber 
salts, nor the means to procure them, common salt might be 
substituted. I have seen recoveries quickly follow the use 
of half a pound of common salt, dissolved in ginger water. 
The daily use of a handful of salt with the mash I would also 
recommend. If there be any cough observed, a vein should 
be opened, so that blood may flow in a full stream; from one 
to six quarts, (varying with the size of the animal) ought to 
be drawn in one bleeding. A small weakly cow may not 

* Dote .—Take ginger two ohittaoks, boil gently for five nijnates in a quart 
of water, strain; in this decoction, to be called ginger water, dissolve iy. oz. 
glauber salts (sulphate of soda) : administer by means of a horn. 
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require to lose more than a seer, while a large bufi'aloe will 
require the loss of six or even more. It is as a rule, better to 
draw two quarts in one bleeding, than treble the quantity in 
dribs and drabs. If there be none who can bleed (and I am 
afraid this is the case in most villages,) as leeches are numer¬ 
ous, fifty to sixty or even a hundred or more may be applied 
to the chest. After the bleeding a saline purgative ought to be 
given. As above noted, it will be well to note that it is useless 
administering any medicine in the solid form to any animal 
of the ruminant class, every kind of medicine must be given 
in the liquid form. Throughout the whole course of the 
disease, the animals ought to be kept in a dry, airy house, 
where they should be supplied at short intervals with small 
quantities of tepid water, having a very small portion (half 
tolah to three seers) of salt dissolved in it; the strength is to 
be kept up by the assiduous use of mashes. After the efiectual 
administration of purgatives, bitter tonics should be given; 
the Chiretta* of the bazars, the Kutta Karringa of the jungles, 
and others of this class, as noted in my former letter, msiy be 
used with advantage. There are others which would bo very 
useful, but as their price renders their use impracticable, it is 
unnecessary to allude to them. 

Where saline purgatives cannot be given, glisters may be 
employed, the apparatus for them any one can prepare; a 
small bamboo rounded and smoothed at one end, a foot or 
more long, will answer for the pipe, while a piece of cow-hide 
or buffaloe skin, capable of containing three or four seers, 
when sewn into the shape of a bag, will do for the other 
part. With this two or three quarts of warm water may be 
injected up a posteriore. The use of glisters would, I believe, 
be found very useful, whether any medicines were given by 
the mouth or not; glisters might be used daily twice during 
the attack. 

* A /)o»«.-^*Chirotta, half an ounce, water tepid one srer ; infuse for two 
hours, to bo given twice a day. 
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"Wheu ulcers appear, they may be washed carefully; chloride 
of lime mixed with water, or pure lime water, or salt and 
water, will be found a useful lotion. After carefully washing 
the ulcers, (and this ought to be done very often,) they 
ought to be covered with finely powdered charcoal, recently 
prepared. It is well to wash out the mouth from time to 
time with a little salt and water. 

The presence of diarrhoea ought not to deter from the use 
of purgatives, though it may enjoin more caution in their 
use. A seer of common oil, mixed with some warm w’ater, 
and two chittacks of salt, would be in such circumstances 
a good purgative. 

With the enquiry as to what ought to be done to remove 
the disease, is necessarily associated the still more important 
question as to what ought to be done to lessen the predis¬ 
position of the animals to the attack, and to guard against the 
outbreak of such a pestilence at ail. As bearing on these, 
the points to which allusion was made in my former letter 
are I conceive of importance j for every thing that can tend 
to improve the breed of the cattle, to impart to it greater 
strength and more of vital energy, will tend in an equal 
degree to make them less liable to the ravages of any 
Epizootic that may appear, while every improvement in the 
sanitary state of the country will render the appearance of 
disease of more rare occurrence. 

To guard against the influence of contagion, an early 
separation of the sick from the healthy ought to take place, 
and every means adopted calculated to guard against the 
introduction of strangers into the herd. -Even men from in¬ 
fected districts ought not to bo allowed to go near the 
places to which it was recommended the cattle should be 
driven ofi". In a community like that of India, where there is 
so little trafSc, this is a point can be easily secured. I make 
this recommendation, fully believing that the fiisease does 
not depend for its origin on contagion; but while I am of 
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opinion that a primary cause exists in the atmosphere, which 
no quarantine can exclude, yet it is my opinion that this 
aerial morbid poison is much aided by contagion in its 
powers for evil. It will, then, I think, be found useful in 
staying the progress of the murrain, to attend to this segre¬ 
gation of the cattle. Where it is found impossible to move a 
herd away, clean, dry, and elevated spots for piquetting by 
night should be chosen. Where the cattle are kept under 
cover by night, I would recommend the houses to be con¬ 
structed with tatties, plaistered with mud, four and a half 
or five feet high, ventilation being well provided for above. 
By this means they (the cattle) will be protected from the 
injurious influence of the night air, while a uniform tem¬ 
perature will be kept up. The use of fresh lime in and about 
the farm-houses and cow-sheds would be useful for disinfect¬ 
ing purposes. I shall here mention a fact in illustration of the 
good to be expected from the measures of precaution recom¬ 
mended. I visited several Mesria villages, but did not meet 
with a single case of the disease amongst their cattle. These 
people you are aware, live in isolated positions, holding no 
intercourse with the rest of the world except by boat; their 
houses are well raised from the ground on wooden and bamboo 
platforms, so that they enjoy a free circulation of air below. 
This exemption from epidemic disease was experienced by 
the people themselves during the late season, when cholera 
was decimating the Assamese. The Mesries appear to be a 
fine, healthy, hardy race, and give clear evidence in their 
ruddy faces that they suffer not so much from the endemic 
diseases as their neighbours. The use of a more generous 
diet, and their general habits may have something to do 
with this, but still their well-raised houses must do much 
also to preserve them in health. 

In closing this report, I beg to say that I offer it with a 
full sensh of its many defects. One more conversant with the 
diseases of cattle would have been able to have noted perhaps 
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points that escaped my attention. My observations, how¬ 
ever defective, have I trust enabled me to ascertain some¬ 
thing of the true nature of a disease, about which such erro¬ 
neous notions were abroad. 

Those who are acquainted with the histories of epidemics 
amongst cattle will not fail to recognise a similitude in the 
one under review to some of those that have within the pre¬ 
sent century passed through-Europe. 

If I have rightly interpreted the symptoms of the murrain, 
and described them so as to enable others (whose duties 
lead to the practical knowledge of cattle and their diseases,) 
to suggest measures for relief, I shall feel that my task is 
accomplished, and that my labours, however they may have 
been at times rather disagreeable, have not been wholly in 
vain. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. Johnston Lons, 

Civil Surgeon. 

P. S. —Amongst the measures for checking the violence of 
this murrain, I find I have omitted to recommend as I should 
have done, that the burial of the carcases soon after the 
cattle die, at such a depth that the upper part may have at 
least four feet of earth over it, ought to be strictly enforced. 
This measure will remove a great nuisance which is injurious 
to the public health. 

(Signed) W. J. Long. 


No. 54. 

Fbom Assist.-Subgeon A. McLean, 

In Medical Charge, Dibroghur. 

To Captain E. T. Dalton, 

Collector of Luckimporc, Dibroghur. 

„ Dibroghub, ihe \Uh November, 1853. 

Sib, —In acknowledging the receipt of your two‘commu¬ 
nications calling for my opinion on some points connected 
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with cholera and the murrain, wliich daring the last few 
months have caused so much mortality among men and 
animals in this zillah, I have to express my regret at the 
delay which has taken place in complying with your requisi¬ 
tion. This 1 should have done immediately on the receipt 
of your first letter, but at the time I had only just arrived at 
the station, and being as 1 was, totally ignorant of several 
particulars connected with the epidemic as they appeared 
in this part of the province, I circulated throughout the 
district, with as little delay as possible, copies of a set of 
questions relating to these affections, iu order to enable me 
to arrive at correct and definite conclusions regarding them. 
The extreme tardiness with which the returns to my cir¬ 
culars were made, rendered it impossible for me to furnish 
my report within a reasonably short space of time,* even 
now several of them are still due. As however any further 
delay would be indicative of carelessness and neglect of duty 
on my part, I beg to lay before you the following observa¬ 
tions, extracted from the materials which I have succeeded 
in collecting. * * * ♦ 

It now remains for me to offer a few remarks upon the 
disease, which during the early portion of the current year 
caused such great mortality among the homed cattle in 
some divisions of the zillah. 

The Epizootic in question appears to have pursued a 
coarse very similar and in many instances exactly corres¬ 
ponding, to that followed by the epidemic visitation of 
cholera, by which it was either immediately preceded oi^ol- 
lowed I and from facts connected with the subject not only as 
regards this zillah, but others in the Provinces, 1 feel pretty 
well assured that both the diseases may with propriety be 
referred to the same causes, or to causes of a kindred nature. 
On a reference to the returns received from the mqwzadars 
(alluded'to. in Para. 1.), I find that in Kullungpore, where 
the greatest mortality prevailed from cholera, that among 
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the cattle was immensely in excess of what took place in 
any of the mowzas. Goomeerie occupies the next place in 
the scale as regards both the affections. Luckimpore also 
suffered severely from cholera, but as I have not yet had 
any reply to my queries relative to the murrain there, I am 
unable to make any definite statement in connection with 
the latter. But whatever the case may be in this instance, 
circumstances which came under ray observation during the 
last few months of ray residence in Lower Assam appear to 
me to indicate a very intimate relation between the two, 
both with respect to the manner of their appearance, and 
subsequent propagation, and the particular localities which 
they visited. 

The Epizootic first appeared in the lower division of 
the Province, whence it travelled, through the Sibsaugor 
zillah, to this one. The cases on the South bank of the 
Berhampootcr were comparatively few, and assumed for the 
most part a tolerably mild type. In the course of a few 
days it appears to have entirely ceased in this part of the 
district, and to have broken out on the North bank, where 
(chiefly at Kullungpore and Goomeerie) it raged with exces¬ 
sive violence for more than six weeks, the characteristic symp¬ 
toms being, as is generally observed in all epidemic visita¬ 
tions, most strongly marked at the commencement, and gra¬ 
dually becoming milder until the complaint ceased. 

The great difficulty which I experienced in obtaining ac¬ 
curate information about the disease when it appeared last 
year in Eamroop, rendered the results of my enquiries at that 
time exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory; but from the re¬ 
ports communicated to me by those from whom I sought in¬ 
formation on the subject, I arrived at the conclusion that 
there were two distinct forms of it, one bearing in many points 
a close.resemblance to cholera in the human subject, and 
another approximating in its character to dysentery; accom¬ 
panied with fever of an exceedingly virulent and fatal type. 
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Since my arrival here, however, I have been led, (princi¬ 
pally from the additional light thrown upon the pathology of 
the disease by the researches of Dr. Long, of Sibsaugor,) to 
change that opinion, and it appears to me now established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that it is nothing more or 
less than fever of a low typhoid nature, generated, like cholera, 
by atmospheric causes, increased in activity by exhalation 
from the soil, and afterwards propagated among the cattle, 
chiefly, or at all events in great measure, by contagion. In 
the severe cases, the symptoms as described by the most 
intelligent and best qualified observers, may be described in 
a few words, as follows:— 

For some days (generally from three to five) the animals are 
observed to be dull and listless, their coat is dry, rough, and 
staring, and when driven out with the rest of the herd, they 
stand apart with drooping ears and head, eating little or 
nothing, and apparently regardless of all that is going on 
around them. 

At the termination of the period just mentioned, the di¬ 
sease proper begins to show itself, being generally ushered 
in by thirst, to satisfy which the patients are constantly 
drinking from the pools or rivers in their immediate vicinity. 
The surface of their body becomes hot, the eyes bloodshot, 
a copious frothy saliva issues from the mouth, the lining 
membrane of which is found on examination to be studded 
with small white aphthous vesicles. The glands of the 
throat become tumid and painful. The flanks are drawn in, 
and the beast begins to evince symptoms of great distress. 
As the disease advances the vesicles in the mouth burst, 
forming foul unhealthy looking sores, the swelling of the 
glands of the neck and throat increases, and suppuration, 
followed by ulcers, which discharge thin acrid matter is the 
result. The mouth becomes firmly closed; cough, formerly 
slight, is ngw increased in severity; the breath loses its cha¬ 
racteristic smell, respiration becomes laboured, the pulse 

2 V 
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beats with increased frequency. The heat of body .becomes 
greater; to constipation of the bowels succeeds profuse and 
wasting diarrhoea, the urine is small in quantity and high 
coloured, or totally suppressed. The discharges from the 
mouth, nostrils, and bowels, assume a dark brown or black 
colour, and, with the breath, emit a most offensive odour; 
the eyes sink in their sockets, the extremities become cold, 
the animal wastes away, until the vital powers have been 
completely exhausted, and death ensues, generally from the 
16th to the 21st day from the commencement of the 
attack. 

Under more favorable circumstances, the violence of the 
symptoms begins to yield about the 12th day, the diarrhoea 
ceases, the swelling of the neck and throat subsides; if ulcers 
exist, the discharge from them assumes a more healthy ap¬ 
pearance, the heat of body decreases, the urine becomes 
clean and more copious, the cough diminishes ; in short the 
characteristic symptoms gradually disappear, and recovery 
takes place after, in many instances, a very slow and tedious 
convalescence. During this stage falling off of the hair, and 
desquamation of the cuticle are very frequent occurrences. 

The above is, I believe, a tolerably correct description of 
the complaint as it appeared in the great majority of cases. 
It ought however to be borne in mind that in different loca¬ 
lities, and under varying circumstances, many and great mo¬ 
difications were observable. In many instances the symp¬ 
toms were but very imperfectly developed, and recovery took 
place in 8 or 10 days, or even less, while on the other hand 
death frequently occurred at a much later period than that 
just mentioned. 

I much regret that circumstances did not permit ray hold¬ 
ing any post-mortem examinations to assist me in forming a 
correct diagnosis, but this deficiency was more than supplied 
by Dr. Long, who dissected several carcases with results at 
once uniform and conclusive as to the nature of the disease. 
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The appearances after death as described by him to me 
briefly are the following; 

Great emaciation, disorganization of the cellular tissue a'nd 
muscles of the neck, throat, and part of the anterior surface 
of the chest, which contained numerous large diffused 
patches of dark clotted blood, ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of the month and gullet. Distention of the 
paunch or first stomach, and inflammation of its lining 
membrane, an inflamed state, amounting in some parts, to 
disorganization throughout the remainder of the alimentary 
canal, as far as the commencement of the large intestine. 
The liver and spleen much enlarged and filled with dark 
blood, the former very much softened, and the texture of the 
latter entirely destroyed. The kidneys slightly congested. 
The lungs almost completely disorganized, the whole of 
the tissues entering into their formation being more or 
less implicated. The heart pale, and its muscular fibres 
softened, and the lining of its cavities and the large vessels 
communicating with them red and inflamed. 

These appearances, taken in connection with the symp¬ 
toms during life, afford, 1 consider, the most satisfactory 
evidence that the affection is fever of a low typhoid character, 
inducing death, both by depression cf the nervous energy of 
the system generally, and more immediately by extensive 
and excessive congestion of the important viscera, contained 
in the thoracic and abdominal cavities. It is also evident 
from several of these symptoms and post-mortem appearances, 
that the blood is poisoned by some morbid principle originating 
no doubt from causes, which, though perhaps in the first in¬ 
stance purely atmospheric, are increased in activity as well 
as intensity by those exhalations from the earth which give 
rise to fevers, remittent and intermittent, dysentery, cholera 
and many other diseases, in the human subject. 

There ar# also some other circumstances which it appears 
to me must exercise a considerable influence upon epidemic 
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seizures of this kind, and to these it may be as well as to ad¬ 
vert shortly before going further:— 

First. — Contagion, as already noticed, does much to propa¬ 
gate the complaint after it has been generated, and the 
more so, as the people, either from ignorance or culpa¬ 
ble apathy and carelessness, take no care to separate the sick 
from the sound cattle. The natural and necessary conse¬ 
quence is that, once established, it carries on its ravages 
until at least half of them have fallen victims to its fury. 

Secondly .—^The effects of such an Epizootic will be consi¬ 
derably increased, if precautions are not adopted for properly 
disposing of the carcasses, and this is never done by the 
country people, who rest satisfied with driving the animals 
when at the point of death to a little distance from their 
houses, where their remains are partly consumed by beasts 
and birds of prey, the remainder being disposed of by the 
slow process of decomposition, the stench from which im¬ 
pregnates the air over the whole of the neighbourhood. 

Thirdly .—^The want of attention to the cattle so universally 
displayed by the natives in many important respects e.Kerts 
no inconsiderable amount of influence in producing dis- 
seases. The cow-houses, where such exist, are small, low, 
damp, and abominably filthy. The pasturage is for the most 
part of a very coarse and inferior description, and but ill ca- 
culated for supplying nourishment to the system, and at 
certain seasons of the year it is also extremely scarce; and 
though by a little forethought and management a quantity of 
rice straw, sufficient to supply this scarcity at least in great 
measure, might easily be stored up for their use, such a pro¬ 
vision for their wants is never thought of by their owners: 
they are therefore reduced to a very small allowance during 
the months of September, October, November and Decem¬ 
ber, vyhen the rice crop on the ground, and afterwards from the 
end of the cold season to the commencement of*, the rmns, 
when (particularly during the latter-named period) poverty 
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and weakness cannot fail to give them a strong predisposi¬ 
tion to disease, as well as make them suffer severely from 
sickness of any kind with which they may happen to be 
affected. 

The opium-eating habits of the people are exceeding¬ 
ly detrimental to the cattle throughout the Province; in¬ 
asmuch as owing to the drowsiness in the mornings, 
which results from the use of this noxious drug, the unfor¬ 
tunate animals are never milked in proper time, and it is 
most commonly from 9 to 10 oclock before they are sent out 
to graze. 

To this it may be added, that the cowherds are almost 
always young boys and girls, who understand but little, and 
if appearances are to be judged from careless, about the duty 
with which they have been entrusted. Their charges are 
left during the greater part of the day to take care of them¬ 
selves; for the remainder of the time they are driven about 
with yells and shouts from one spot to another, so that they 
are neither allowed time for the selection of their food in the 
first instance, nor for rumination afterwards. 

In breeding again several important mistakes are com¬ 
mitted. The males and females are allowed to mix con¬ 
stantly together; their reproductive powers consequently call¬ 
ed into operation at a very early age, their offspring is, as 
might be expected, small, puny and delicate, and so far 
from endeavouring to remedy these deficiencies by a more 
than usual degree of care in the rearing of the calves, the 
people invariably curtail their allowance of milk to such a 
minute quantity, that they never attain any thing like their 
full age, and stunted in their growth, and feeble in constitu¬ 
tion as they necessarily are, often suffering such hardships, 
it need not be a matter of surprise that but a very small pro¬ 
portion of the whole should ever reach maturity, or that those 
who do ^o, exhibit a great deficiency both in size and 
stamina. 
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These evils are of necessity constantly increasing, and this 
must continue to be the case until the present system of 
management is abolished, and its place supplied by one 
founded on more rational and enlightened principles, an event 
which to all appearance is still pretty distant. 

Regarding the amount of sickness and mortality, the in¬ 
formation in my possession is by no means satisfactory. In 
Goomeeree and Kullungpore the deaths, according to the 
inouzadar’s report, amounted to two-thirds of the whole stuck, 
few if any recoveries having taken place; in other localities 
again the ratio of both was much smaller, in some places 
almost all the animals attacked (amounting however to but 
a very small number) recovered, and throughout a great por¬ 
tion of the district not one case was observed. Under such 
circumstances it is difficult to strike a correct average, but 
if we suppose that in the affected mouzahs 60 per cent, were 
attacked, and that of these 40 per cent, died, it will, I think, 
give a very close approximation to the truth. On this point, 
however, I speak under correction, as I have no certain data 
on which to ground my supposition. 

In offering a few remarks upon the treatment likely 
to prove of service in this alarming complaint, I would beg 
to premise, that not having had an opportunity of experiment¬ 
ing personally, it is impossible for me to speak with any 
degree of confidence on the subject. It appears however 
highly probable that if the disease were noticed in the premo¬ 
nitory stage before the accessation of febrile symptoms, its 
course might in many cases be effectually checked by remov¬ 
ing the patient to a warm, dry, comfortable house, and giving 
at once a full dose of common salt, or (what would be still 
better, though I fear in this part of the world unprocurable,) 
glauber salts. The food should consist of bean mashes or a 
small quantity of boiled rice, and a handful of salt should be 
given every second morning, till the health has bean re-esta¬ 
blished. 
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Tlie post-mortem appearances observed in the thorax 
cavity would indicate general bleeding if the second stage 
has commenced. In cases where this is impracticable from 
40 to 60 or 80 leeches, according to circumstances, applied to 
the chest, would most probably afford relief. These measures 
might with great advantage be followed up by a dose of calo¬ 
mel and antimony, and in the course of two or three hours 
a purgative, consisting of common salt, glauber salts, castor 
oil or mustard oil, the latter either alone, or in combination 
with any of the first-named medicines, appear most likely to 
prove serviceable. 

Encmata of warm water alone, or mixed with any of the 
substances just recommended as purgatives in double quan¬ 
tities, might prove beneficial for clearing out the large in¬ 
testine, after diarrhoea had set in, otherwise I should not 
feel disposed to place much confidence in them. 

During the stage of convalescence, nourishing food with, 
if circumstances permitted (which would I suspect be but 
seldom,) some of the bitter tonics, as the chiretta, the Kat- 
karinja, &c., might be employed advantageously for the pur¬ 
pose of recruiting the strength, and restoring the tone of the 
digestive apparatus. Ulcers might be washed with salt in 
water, or a solution of sulphate of conper or alum, the tooteeah 
and fttkeeree of our baicar, and covered with some substance 
such as ghee, oil, or powdered charcoal, which would protect 
them from the attacks of insects, and prevent the latter from 
depositing their eggs in them. Sores in the mouth might be 
treated successfully by any of the applications just proposed 
for them in other parts of the body. 

The means best adapted for affording protection against 
the recurrence of a similar Epizootic, and checking its 
ravages, should it unfortunately again appear, next demand 
attention, and as it is from the former alone that any great 
or permaijent benefit can be expected, our attention ought in 
my opinion to be principally directed towards them. 
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As all causes which tend to deteriorate the breed of cattle 
predispose more or less to disease of every V j, it is evident 
that the first step in the right direction vvoi’ld be the adop¬ 
tion of measures calculated to improve it, by the infusion 
into it of fresh blood, if this could possibly Dp "ffected, as 
well as remedying the different abuses coiiTh,’nvd of in a 
former page. 

The cow-houses should be large and airy, wit‘r< tio. r 
raised at least a foot above the level of he or what 

would be still better, with changs o’" mn . t he cattle 
to sleep on, and arrangements should be mad" lor uisoosing 
effectually of the dung and urine. 

In cases where the cattle are not housed, a spot at once 
high, dry, and clean should be selected {>■ picqueting them 
at night. The scarcity of pasture from which they suffer 
during certain seasons of the year should be made up for 
by laying in a stock of straw for their use. This- would serve 
to keep them in good condition, and en... }>eni to resist, 
infinitely better than they can u.ider th n scm regimen do, 
any morbific influences with wuich jy i y chance to 
come in contact; and should disease of any kind break out 
among them, a far smaller ratio of mortality would also oe 
the necessary result of the adoption of such a salutary 
measure. 

They should be let out every moruinf at daybreak, and 
allowed to feed at their leisure until evening, and the care of 
them should be entrusted to people who have sense enough 
to look after them with an ordinary degree of attention. 

As cows in this Province have seldom much milk, the 
calves should be allowed the whole of it, until they are 
at least a month old. Their share may then be lessened 
gradually, until they are able to dispense with this kind of 
nutriment altogether. The effects which would follow from 
the adoption of such a liberal system are too evidept to need 
any further notice. 
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riic hulls ought to be kept separate from the fcst of the 
licrd, and should not be permitted to serve cows until they 
have reached the age of at least 2^ years, and a similar rule 
oiiould be observed with respect to the females, who suffer 
perhaps nior' than the others from the early age at which 
;-,hr -joinmeuce oreeding, under the present system of 
m ,cmcnt. 

For '.cckiiig the progress of this or any similar visi- 
tatioi;. lie contagious nalui'e of the disease suggests the 
sepurat'on of animals f>’om the rest of the herd to which they 
belong, (,u the appearaocc of any auspicious symptom, as 
as the exercise of constant vigilance, to prevent cattle 
belonging to any village or flock in which disease is either 
apparent or suspected, from mixing with healthy ones. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of such precautions; 
in 1‘.' • there -e good grounds for supposing that the 
drawing of a cordotv sanuairc lound healthy villages at a 
si fbcientl)' early dare would in many cases procure them 
(omplete iromuuity from thi disease. 

To guai against the bad effects of exposing the car- 
.5.es to the action of the atmosphere, I would suggest the 
propriety of enforcing the burial oi them at a depth of at 
least three feet from the surface of i,ne ground, and at some 
little distance from the house or village to which the animal 
or animals belonged. 

To sum up the whole of the foregoing paragraphs in a few 
words, the objects contemplated, fraught with importance as 
they are to the native community at large, can only be 
successfully effected by: 

First .—Improvements of the breed, which will render it less 
liable to be affected by the causes of disease whatever these 
may be, and— 

Secondly .—Attention to cleanliness and pasturage, and the 
careful aVbidancc of all those other circumstances which, as 
I have endeavoured in a former page to point out, exercise 

2 X 
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such an injurious influence upon the general health and 
condition of the cattle, not only in this district, but through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the province. 

In conclusion, I have to apologize for the length to 
which these remarks have been extended, and for the many 
deficiencies and imperfections which they contain. For ven¬ 
turing to trespass so long upon your patience my excuse 
must be the general interest and importance of the subjects 
considered. As regards the manner in which my task has 
been performed, I shall only say that no exertion on my part 
has been spared to render this report as useful and satisfac¬ 
tory as my abilities, and the circumstances in which 1 have 
been placed, permitted. 

The opinions expressed regarding the pathology and treat¬ 
ment of the Epizootic have been given with great reluctance, 
as my acquaintance with the complaints to which cattle 
are subject is very limited, and I cannot in consequence but 
feel extremely diffident of the correctness of much of what 
has been advanced. The observations of Dr. Long, however, 
to whom I am indebted for a large portion of the histo.-y 
and symptoms, and the whole of the post-mortem appear¬ 
ances, afford clear and conclusive evidence upon several 
points connected with the disease which were formerly 
unknown, and I can only express a hope that the results of 
his labors will enable some one better qualified than myself 
to draw such conclusions regarding its nature, and the 
means, to be adopted for its prevention and cure, as the 
experience of those skilled in these matters may show to 
be correct. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. McLean, 

Assist,-Surgeon, in Medical Charge, Dibroghur. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) E. T. Da^-ton, 

Collector. 
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No. 146. 


From Captain E. T. Dalton, 

Collector of Luckimpore. 

To Colonel F. Jenkins, . 

Commissioner of Revenue, Assam. 

Sm,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 337 of the 23rd July last, calling upon me for a 
report as to the measures that should be adopted, with a hope 
of checking such excessive mortality amongst men and cattle 
as last year occurred in the Assam districts. 

The question being a medical one, I called on the medi¬ 
cal officer of this division, Doctor McLean, to furnish a re¬ 
port on the subject; this report I received on the 1 .'ith in¬ 
stant, Doctor McLean being new to the district, when first 
called on, delayed replying till he had opportunities of insti¬ 
tuting enquiries. I trust on this plea that the delay in sub¬ 
mitting my own remarks may be excused. 

Dibroghuk : 18/A November, 1853. 

Cattle Disease. 

The coincidence in point of time of this remarkable and 
destructive disease with the most frightful visitation of 
epidemic cholera that Assam has ever known, led very gene¬ 
rally to the belief that the diseases were identical in charac¬ 
ter. Doctor McLean is of opinion that they may be refer¬ 
red to causes of kindred nature, but here the resemblance 
between them ceases. 

The disease first appeared in Lower Assam, and gra¬ 
dually ascended the valley through Nowgong and Sib- 
saugor. 

In November, 1853, it broke out with virulence in Kullung- 
pore, a mcfiiza of this district, situated on the North bank 
of the Brahmapootra, in east longitude 93° AQl, where it, raged 
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for weeks, as in all epidemics* more strongly marked at 
the commencement, and gradually declining until the com¬ 
plaint ceased. The season had been a dry one, and the pas¬ 
turage ordinarily resorted to at that time of the year, when 
the cattle are driven and herded away from the vicinity of 
the standing rice crops, is described as parched up and 
deficient in nourishment. The buffaloes equally with the 
cows suffered from an indifference of pasturage, and this 
extended to the wild denizens of the alluvial flats of the 
Brahmapootra. I have been informed by a gentleman who 
was travelling in that part of the country at the time, that 
in his road from the rivers, after crossing from the Jorehath 
side across the churs to Kuliungpore, he saw hundreds of 
carcases of wild buffaloes that had died of the disease. It is 
possible that the contagion spread first through them to the 
tame herds in Kuliungpore. Fortunately for the ryotts on the 
North bank, the groups of villages forming mouzas, are sepa¬ 
rated from each other, by bits of forest and reed wastes, 
miles in extent. Intercourse between the infected and 
healthy mouzas was prudently suspended, and the disease did 
not spread on the North bank beyond the limits of Kul- 
lungpore and the adjoining mouza Gomeeree. 

The medical officers in Upper Assam are now agreed 
that the murrain is not cholera, or cholerine, but fever of 
the typhus class, affecting the lungs and the alimentary 
canal from the mouth to the end of the small intestines. 
Amongst the most remarkable symptoms, the glands of the 
neck and throat swell and break out into ulcers; the inside of 
the mouth, gums, and tongue are similarly affected, and the 
jaws become locked, and remain so from four to seven days. 

As far as I can learn, no attempt was made by the vil¬ 
lagers to alleviate in any way the sufferings of the unfortu¬ 
nate qnimals who were attacked. From the apathy and 


* Dr. McLean. 
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is;norancc of the owners they were left to their fatej and from 
the description of the disease given, it appears wonderful 
how any could unassisted have recovered. Dr. McLean, 
after minutely describing the symptoms, says that " Death 
is induced by depression of the nervous system generally, 
and more immediately by extension and congestion of the 
importont viscera contained in the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities”—and post-mortem appearances indicate that ex¬ 
halations from the earth, such as give rise to fever, dysentery, 
cholera, and other disorders, arc with atmospheric causes 
active agents in producing this cattle disease. 

Iti Cullungpore, the deaths reported are 1,937 bullocks and 
cows, and 335 buffaloes. 

The mouzadar estimates that about two-thirds of the 
cattle in his mouza were attacked and scarcely any re¬ 
covered. 

In other parts of the district, and especially in the vici¬ 
nity of Dibroghur, the disease appeared, but of a milder 
type, and it quickly disappeared. 

I have been favoured by the Rev. E. H. Higgs with 
an interesting* account of the disease as it appeared in his 
own farm-yard in this station, describing the treatment suc¬ 
cessfully adopted by him, which if valuable as being very 
simple and easy to follow for the poorest ryott, the following 
is an extract from his letter: 

“ The symptoms were the same in both, viz., a slight 
purging, the excrement being of a greenish tinge and 
very foetid in smell. I administered a purging draught 
to the Assamese cow, and as it seemed to do no harm to 
her (though I certainly observed no good effects) I also 
gave the same to the English cow. The purging was 
somewhat increased after this, but still there was the 
same foetid smell from what was voided. The next day, 
about 14 •'hours after the first symptoms were observed, 


* Dated 8lh August, 1853. 
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both tlie cows became affected in the inuutli, the gums wen; 
observed to be very sore, and the jaws closely and firmly 
locked together. In the meantime all the other cattle in 
the stable were similarly attacked, with the exception of the 
English bull and a very old Assamese cow; both these escaped 
the disease altogether, though they were both tied up day 
and night in the same house with the others who were suf¬ 
fering from the disease. The soreness of the gun-s, and the 
locking of the jaws seems to be the characteristic feature 
of the disease, as it appeared here. I observed no purging 
after the first day. The jaws were closely locked together 
during a period of from three to seven days, according to 
the severity of the attack, the animal being perfectly unable 
to eat during that time. The two cows to whom I had 
administered the physic suffered somewhat less than three 
days from this cause, which was the shortest time. When 
the jaws became free again, I observed that the tongue 
had a very sore appearance, being covered over with small 
red pimples, and in a day the whole of the skin of the tongue 
eame clean away. As soon as the new skin had become a 
little hardened, the animals were able to crop grass again, 
and I turned them loose, but after seven days more the feet 
became very sore at the cleft of the hoof, and dark, fu;tid 
matter sloughed away; the animals became quite lame, 
they recovered of themselves in the course of three or four 
days, and since then they have been perfectly free from 
disease. 

All my treatment consisted in keeping the cattle dry and 
well housed all the time they appeared ill. I also fumigated 
the house with the smoke from green wood occasionally. I 
was very particular in not allowing any dirt to accumulate 
about the animals. Occasionally I offered them rice water or 
water en which grain and vegetables had been well boiled, 
this, when a little salt had been added, they sucketi up very 
greedily.” 
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From Dr. McLean’s remarks on the i-emedics to be 
applied, I abstract the following, as practicable for all classes i 

On the first appearance of the disease, the animal should be 
removed to a dry clean shed, and a dose of common or glau- 
ber salts administered; general bleeding is recommended in 
the second stage, for which the application of from 40 to 
80 leeches to the chest will answer. 

This may be followed by another purgative of common 
salt and mustard oil, and in certain cases enema of warm water 
with these substances may be of use. 

The ulcers and sores on the mouth should be washed with 
salt and water, and preserved from the attacks of insects by 
the application of ghee, oil, or powdered charcoal. 

In addition to these remedies care must be taken to sustain 
the animal by nourishing infusions during the time he is 
unable to cat from soreness of mouth and lockjaw, and 
nourishing food and some tonic should be given in convales¬ 
cence. 

In regard to precautionary measures against the spread 
of contagion, and to render the cattle less susceptible 
of the disease. Dr. McLean has, I think, touched on most 
points that appear likely to be of use. I have embodied 
the substance of his suggestions ir the following practical 
remarks: 

When the disease breaks out the sick should be sepa¬ 
rated from the healthy to arrest contagion. This is totally ne¬ 
glected by the ryotts, and the consequences are obvious. 
Further a cordon sanitaire should be drawn between infected 
and healthy villages. This has been found efficacious, is 
recommended, and should be strictly enforced. 

The carcases of the dead cows should be carefully buried ; 
at present they are removed but a short distance from the 
village, and left exposed. 

More attention should be paid to the construction of cow¬ 
houses, they are generally low, damp and dirty. 
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The rice straw should be carefully preserved as food for 
the cattle when pasturage is scarce. It is very generally 
wasted. 

The cattle should be earlier driven to pasture and allow¬ 
ed, under care of more intelligent herdsmen, to feed and 
ruminate at leisure. At present they are kept tied up till 
9 or 10 A. M. and then committed to the charge of small 
children, who neglect them. 

The cows should not be as they now are, drained of 
nearly all the milk they give. The quantity is small, and for 
the first month the whole of it should be given to the calf. 

The young bulls should be kept separate from the 
herd, and not allowed to serve cows until both are at least 
years’ old. The present unrestricted intercourse between 
the sexes before they arrive at full growth is very injurious 
to the breed. 

The above observations expose the errors and negligence 
of the Assam ryotts in the management of their cattle. I will 
have them, together with the simple treatment recommend¬ 
ed, when the disease appears, translated into the Vernacular 
and promulgated. 

The Assam cattle have, from centuries of such manage¬ 
ment, and from interbreeding, degenerated into a very puny 
race, and an infusion of fresh blood, as well as more care, 
is required to improve the breed. This the government 
might assist by a supply of bulls from the Haupper stud. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. T. Dalton, 

Collector. 


To Captain E. T. Dalton, 

Collector of Zillah Luckimpore. 

Sib, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
August 2d, in which you ask me to furnish you with some 
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observations respecting the epidemic disease which has car¬ 
ried off such large numbers of cattle in Assam 'during the 
past eight months. 

I have great pleasure in complying with your request, as far 
as I am able, but happily the disease, as it appeared at Dibro- 
ghur, was of a very mild description, and I have had no op¬ 
portunity of noticing the progress of the disease in its viru¬ 
lent form, which I have to state however, is all drawn from 
personal observation among my own cattle; of which I have 
upwards of twenty; two of them I should notice are of Eng¬ 
lish parentage. 

The first symptoms of the disease amongst my cattle (and 
I believe this was its first appearance in the station) occurred 
shortly after my return from the Gowpore and Kullungpore 
districts, where it would appear the disease raged most fear¬ 
fully, and where also I saw large numbers of oxen and cows, 
andvild and tame buffaloes, lying dead in the fields and in 
the jungle. It was this circumstance that kept me very 
watchful over my own cows, as I very much feared losing 
my English cow. She was the first that was attacked, and 
shortly after her an Assamese cow. 

My opinion is, that in other parts of the country, where 
so many cattle died, the diseas'' must have commenced 
with strong diarrhoea, and the lock-jaw following oh this, 
the animals not being able to feed, death ensued from ex¬ 
haustion. Generally speaking, too, the houses in which 
they are kept are filthily dirty, with scarce a dry spot for the 
cattle to lie down on, and in the day time they are turned 
out, exposed all day to a hot sun. If the animals could have 
been sheltered in a dry and clean place, and provided with 
the slightest sustenance during the time they were unable to 
feed themselves, and after they had been weakened by the 
purging, I believe the disease would not have proved so fatal 
as it has ddne. Even an infusion of dried grass, would perhaps 
have been sufficient to support them over a few days, and it is 

2 V 
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on these few days that the great danger lies. It is remarka¬ 
ble that the English bull and another animal should have so 
entirely escaped, they were all the time almost in close con¬ 
tact with the others. The Assamese cow was a very old ani¬ 
mal, and it may be that she had at a former period recovered 
from an attack of the same disease. The English cow suf¬ 
fered much less than any of the others, her calf however, 
which was born a fe'ifr days before the appearance of the di¬ 
sease, died. This was the only death that occurred amongst 
my cattle. I believe it is a feature in the “ murrain” as it 
appears in England that the cows with young calves at their 
heels generally recover from the disease, but that their 
calves almost invariably die. The calves in this case died of 
strong fever, which terminated in indammation of the brain. 

The soreness of the gums, the skin coming away from the 
tongue in the way it does, and the discharge from the feet, 
all seem to indicate that there is more or less of fever ifl the 
disease.* 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. H. Higgs. 

(True Copies.) 

Fort William : (Signed) Fras. Jenkins. 

January 17, 1854. Commr, Revenue, Brd.'of Revenue L. P, 
(True Copies.) 

(Signed) A. Grote. 

Officiating- Secretary. 

(True Copies.) W. G. Young, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Dibroghur: Augusts, 1853. 

* I should have mentioned tlmt the pnlso of the animal was observed to 
be as high as 60 soon after the first symptoms appeared; it remained at this 
till after the jaws became unlocked. The pulse of an healthy ox in Eng¬ 
land is'said to be 40. 

The pulse of my cattle now is on an average at 45. 

(Signed) E. U. Hioos. 
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A few remarks on the Cultivation of Coffee in Southern India, 

and the advantages it offers in comparison with Ceylon, By 

Arch. J. Brown, Esq. 

I have much pleasure in complying with your request that 
I should send you a few remarks on the subject of Coflfee 
planting in Southern India, and the advantages it offers in 
comparison with Ceylon. 

I will first point out some of the greatest of these advan¬ 
tages, and then shew you how I think the cultivation may 
be most successfully carried on. 

The first and most peculiar advantage which planters in 
this country 'enjoy, is the abundance and cheapness of labour. 

The planters in Ceylon are dependent altogether upon this 
country for their labour. The Kandians have no objection to 
fell jungle, but they consider it derogatory to dig holes for 
the plants, to prune the trees, and to assist in picking and 
curing the berry. The planters, in consequence, are obliged 
to send to the Tinnevelly and Madura districts for Malabar 
coolies, who arc paid at from Gd. to 1«. a day; and it has 
occurred more than once that labour could not be procured 
even at the latter rate. The actual expense, however, is 
still higher than I have stated, for the coolies are often taken 
on to the plantation before they are required, in order to se¬ 
cure them for the time when their services are absolutely 
necessary. 

Compare this with what takes place on many Coffee 
estates in this country, where coolies from the neighbouring 
villages are eager to work at two annas a day. There are, no 
doubt, times when the price of labour in Ceylon is very 
moderate, in consequence of a larger influx of coolies into 
the island than the crop requires ; but this temporary cheap¬ 
ness is more than couuter-balanced by the high rates, pre¬ 
vailing nesJt year, when the disappointed coolies, and their 
fellow villiigers, prefer remaining with their families, to 
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working in Ceylon at prices little better than they can obtain 
in their own country. 

Another great advantage which this country possesses is 
in favourable weather for curing the Coffee. 

And let no one think this to be unimportant. Rainy wea¬ 
ther during the curing season necessitates large and expen¬ 
sive stores in which the Coffee may be spread out. When 
the cherry is ripe, it must be picked—when picked, pulpetl 
—when pulped, washed—when washed, dried; and this, what¬ 
ever the weather may be on some of the Hill ranges in Ceylon, 
exposed to the rains both of the South-Eastern and North- 
East monsoons, the most expensive buildings, and the 
greatest exertions of the superintendent, are insufficient to 
prevent the coffee from getting heated, either in store, or in 
transit to Colombo. 

In the Mysore and the Shevaroy ranges in this country, 
the picking season is in December, January, February, and 
March, when the North-East monsoon has passed, and 
cloudless skies and bright sun make the curing of the coffee 
both easy and satisfactory, entirely preventing fermentation, 
which, even in the slightest degree, would considerably 
lower the value of the berry. 

Another advantage in this country is the cheapness of the 
carriage wherever there are roads. I am speaking within my 
own knowledge, when I say, that Coffee has been repeated¬ 
ly sent from Salem, at the foot of the Shevaroy Hills, to 
Madras, a distance, of 219 miles, for less per cwt. than it 
cost from Kandy to Colombo, a distance of only 74 miles. 
It ought however to be borne in mind that Ceylon coffee 
is sent to Colombo in the parchment, while that in this 
country is peeled on the estate. The cost, however, per cwt. 
of merchantable coffee is as have stated above. 

I vrill not here enter upon the advantages, real or sup¬ 
posed, which I believe the soil of Southern Indiaf to possess. 
The subject is a difficult one, and requires a good deal of 
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examination. Suffice it, for all practical purposes, that land 
which produces coffee, selling, by last accounts, at from 54*. 
to 85s. per cwt. in the London market, must be, at least, 
equal to any in Ceylon. Even were it granted that the soil 
here is barely equal to that of the latter, the dry weather 
for curing which planters in this country have, would enable 
them to turn out coffee of a finer quality than many of their 
Ceylon brethren could do. A great deal of the coffee sent 
from Madras and Mysore is dried in the cherry, and ought 
therefore to rank with Native Ceylon, which it generally 
exceeds in value. 

The Madras Government had some years back a most 
favorable opportunity of advanciiig the cultivation of Coffee. 
Some of the East Indians, stimulated by the success of 
others who had commenced planting on the Shevaroy Hills, 
came forward and wished to take small plots of ground, and 
cultivate them with Coffee. But no sooner did the govern¬ 
ment sec a desire evinced to bring these waste lands into 
cultivation, than they put on them an upset price, almost 
e([ual to that in Ceylon, and, in addition, made them subject 
to the usual land assessment. Property in Ceylon purchased 
from the Government there is held in perpetuity at a pepper¬ 
corn rent—while the Madras Government would not grant 
]>ottuhs save on the consideration of a re-assessment in ten 
years. 

This measure had what 1 presume was the desired effect. 
No pottahs were taken out, and the land, albeit waste, re¬ 
mained “ the property of Government.” This stipulation 
may now be withdrawn, but it was in existence when I 
left that part of the country. 

Taking into consideration the fact that a coffee plantation 
docs not come into full bearing till the third year, it was 
idle to suppose that a settler, desirous of taking, say, twenty 
acres of 4aiid, could pay the large upset price demanded, the 
regular land assessment for three years, and all the expenses 
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necessary to bring the land into cultivation, before he had 
received one rupee as return from plantation. Had Govern¬ 
ment put no upset price on the land, or had it made a small 
one, payable after the estate was fully in bearing, and sub¬ 
sequently charged the usual assessment, I believe that very 
many small planters would have come forward and taken land. 

The Shevaroy Hills, too, seemed to be peculiarly fitted for 
the experiment. Cultivators of small lots could not of course 
go to the expense of pulping machines, &c., but an enterpris¬ 
ing European there, Mr. Pischer, who has done much for 
Salem and the Shevaroy Hills, had all the best machinery on 
his estate, and encouraged small cultivators, by giving them 
good prices for the cherry coffee they brought to his store. 
And this I conceive, to be the method in which planting 
might be greatly fostered. 

At first, progress would be slow, small plots would be ta¬ 
ken and cultivated, the first produce would be cured in the 
cherrys, and sent down to Madras for sale; but before long 
some planter able to afford it would erect a pulping machine, 
and then the smaller planters would find a ready market for 
their cherry coffee, and would thus be provided with the 
means of extending their cultivation. 

In the above remarks, I do not refer to Europeans, or 
others with means to enter largely into coffee planting to 
provide efficient superintendence, and to supply proper 
machinery; for past experience has proved that if the loca¬ 
lity be judiciously selected, their success is certain. I allude 
to the opening presented to the Madras Government, gra¬ 
dually to bring large tracts of waste land into cultivation, 
and to provide an extended and daily increasing portion of 
our fellow-countrymen with a fit and profitable employment, 
the latter being a subject which has already attracted the 
attention of philanthropists. 

The mode of curing coffee has been so often an<P. so fully 
brought before the public, that I need not encumber my 
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present remarks with the details. But before I close this, I 
would mention one caution which cannot be too earnestly 
impressed upon those who are about to clear jungle, prepara¬ 
tory to planting coffee, and that is to find out, before they 
fell a single tree, the prevailing winds, and the force with 
which they blow. Let it be borne in mind that no coffee blos¬ 
som will set if exposed to strong winds. A good belt of 
jungle to break the force of the monsoon may make the dif¬ 
ference between ten cwt. and one cwt. an acre. The belts, 
however, if left, must not be too thin, otherwise the trees 
are apt to be blown down, a loss to the strength of the belt, 
and destruction to the coffee bushes growing below them. 

When belts are not required as a protection against wind, 
they are only a nuisance, taking up room, forming nurseries 
for weeds, the seeds of which are blown all over the estate, 
and supplying harbours for jackals and foxes which are very 
destructive to the ripe coffee. 

To these remarks I might have added copies of the accounts 
of plantations in this country and Ceylon, but I have not the 
papers by me at present. A practical acquaintance, however, 
with the working of the estates in both places has dinvinced 
me, that, in this country, they may be more cheaply brought 
into cultivation, and more cheaply worked, than any in Cey¬ 
lon, while at the same time they yield, at least, equally large 
crops, and equally fine coffee. It only remains with Govern¬ 
ment to give planters as good a title to the land, and to 
provide roads, in order to throw all the most weighty ad¬ 
vantages into the scale of this country. 


Note. —Jackals are very fond of the ripe cherry; they eat 
it whole, and the coffee bean inside the parchment passes 
through them uninjured. As the berries they eat are the 
finest, so tijie coffee that passes through them is the best. 
In large estates, well cleared, and in dry weather, the boys 
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weeding pick up great quantities of "jackal coffee,’’ but 
when the cleared ground is small, and the surrounding jungle 
extensive almost all that the jackals eat is lost. 

I know that when we made presents to our friends of a 
bag of coffee, we sent, as being finest, the ^‘jackal coflee,” 
but of course without mentioning the natural pulper through 
which it had passed. 

Mirzapoue : Believe me, &c., 

2Ath January, 1854. Arch. J. Brown. 





On the Introduction of the Magnificent forest tree, the Deodar, from 
India into England. 

The cultivation of this magnificent forest tree is about to engage the 
serious attention of the Government, and one or more of the roj'al forests 
are to bo planted with it. Mr. .Tameson, Director, Botanical Gardens, 
North-West Provinces, India, sent home last season, by order of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, upwards of two thousand pounds of Deodar seeds; and- in 
order that parties now cultivating the India Cedar on a large scale might see 
the dimensions the timber attains, he also sent home four planks twenty 
feet in length, four feet and a half wide, and four inches thick, procured 
in the forests of Kooloo, in the Kohistan of the Punjab. For years past 
from five to six mounds (400 to 500 ll.) of seed lukve been despatched annu¬ 
ally by him to the Court of Directors, by the overland route, for distribution 
to public institutions and privato individnals ; and young plants which, ten 
or twelve years ago, used to sell for and £ti each, may now be liad of the 
nurserymen at twenty shillings per hundred. 

Cultivation of the Deodar in England. 

When, at the instance of the late Lord Auckland, at that time Governor- 
General of India, the Court of Directors ordered a largo quantity of seed of 
the Deodar to be imported annually* for distribution here, a service was 

* 400 to 500 lb., which arc liberally distributed to public and private gardens throughout the 
country. In addiiion to tltc seeds of the Deodar tree, seeds of the following coniferous trees 
uro also scut to Kngland from the Saharunpore Botanical Garden, being collected by the 
l^ed collectors of that noble institution in the Forests of the Himalayas, viz 

Pinua c 2 :cch.k. 

„ Gerardiana. 

„ Brunoniaua. 

,, longifolia. 

P. (Abies) SmiiUiuna. 

Picea Webbiana. 

,, Pindrow. 

Cupressus torulosa. 

Juniperus excelsa. 

„ religiosa. 

and lastly. Pious Royleana, a inagniflcent new Pine discovered last season in !Nepaul, at an 
altitude of 13,000 feet. This line Pine grows to a height of 100 feet, and its timber is close- 
grained, and resembles much the Deodar ; and as it is met with at a great altitude on the Hima¬ 
layas, it will be found to be perfectly hardy in Britain. In form, too,, it is highly ornamcntalf 
and will thus prove a great acquisition. By the Director of the Botanical Gardons a large 
quantity of seed has been sent to the India House for distribution throughout the country. 
Another large supply will be forwarded shortly, and parties who have been hitherto disap¬ 
pointed, may procure seeds, by applying to Dr. Hoyle at the India House. 

X 
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rendered to the United Kingdom, the extent of wbieh cannot, as yet, be 
estimated. Enough, however, has been seen to assure ns that we hare acquired 
in some abundance an evergreen tree of singular beauty, perfectly hardy in 
these latitudes, and so unlike any other coniferous plant in its manner of 
growth as to add a now feature to the rich vegetation of these islands. 

We now learn with great satisfaction that the East India Company has 
ordered a ton weight of the seed of this tree to be placed at the disposal of 
(iovomment for the service of the Woods and Forests, and that the first par¬ 
cel has already arrived. Should all this quantity vegetate, no fewer than 
1(1,000,000 plants will have been acquired, and thus we may expect the hills of 
Great Britain to bo speedily clothed with the sacred Cedar of the Brahmins; 
or making every allowance for deteriorated seeds, the produce to be raised 
must necessarily bo prodigious. The charge of rearing it having been con¬ 
fided to four eminent nurserymen—Messrs. Glondinuing of Chiswick ; Law- 
son of Edinburgh ; Skirving of Liverpool; and Wateror of Knaphill—we 
have security for the crop being skilfully managed.* 

Government will thus become possessed of a very large quantity of a fast- 
g^o^ving tree, the value of which cannot be over-rated, whether it is regarded 
as a nurse, most useful for protection, and profitable for thinning, or accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of those who arc familiar with it in India, strong and 
durable, as timber. 

We apprehend that no hardy tree yet known has the same high value as 
the Deodar, as a nurse. The Scotch Pino is so heavy and comjiact in its 
foliage, that it keeps light off the deciduous trees which grow among it, and 
offers great obstruction to the free circulation of air; doing about as much 
harm in this way as it effects good by giving shelter from heavy gales. 
Its poles, too, are so bad that it must always bear a very low price in the 
timber market. Larch, which is a far bettor nurse, because its light airy foli¬ 
age and pyramidal form offer no hindrance to the action of light and the 
free circulation of air, and whose poles usually fetch a good price, has the 
fault of being destitute of leaves in the early spring, and is, moreover, sub¬ 
ject to the mysterious and incurable “rot.” On the other liand, the Deodar 
combines the graceful form and rapid growth of the Larch, with the ever¬ 
green character of the Scotch Fine, without the faults of that species; and 
we have the evidence of every observer who has seen it in India, that its tim¬ 
ber is of excellent quality. As that is a very material point, and since wo 
have occasionally heard it suggested that because the Deodar is nearly related 
to the Cedar of Lebanon, its timber will probably partake of tho bad quality of 
the latter, it seems worth while quoting the opinions of those who arc perso¬ 
nally acquainted with it. That no inference can be legitimately drawn 

» Wo have consulted one of the above geiulomen to whom part of the seed* have boon con- 
llded, and we hove much pleasure in stating, from his authority, that the seed that was iato 
in reaching this country was successful, and that which was early, unsuccessful.—En. 
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I'l-om itii supposed relationship to tho Cedar of Lehaiion, is sufficiently shewn 
hy the Bcotch Pine and the Pinaster. They also are nearly related ; and yet 
the old timber of tho first has great durability and strength, while the latter 
is at all ages worthless for any purpose except firewood. A similar but more 
striking contrast is offered by the Pinaster and Pinus hispanica, species surely 
more nearly allied than the Deodar and Cedar of Lebanon, Now wo have 
the cTidcnce of Captain Widdrington that tho latter was largely used in tho 
Spanish navy for deck-planking, a purpose to which Pinaster timber could 
never be applied. 

The positive testimony of Indian travellers seems conclusive as to the 
durability and excellence of Deodar timber. Baron Charles Von Hugel, 
now Austrian Minister at Florence, a good judge of such matters, saw the 
tree in abundance, and ho calls it “ the incorruptible Himalayan Cedar, the 
invaluable Deodar.” Major Madden, than whom no one has more care¬ 
fully investigated the history of Himalayan Conifers on their native 
mountains, (xuotos this very expression of Von Hugel, and evidently a.sscnts 
to it; he even tliinks it worth inquiry whether it really repels the white- 
ant which seems to be a Himalayan notion. 

.Moorcroft,—and there never was a more trustworthy reporter, in the first 
volume of his travels, makes use of the following language : “ Tho most valua¬ 
ble tree of Kashincro is, however, the Deodar, a variety of Cedar, tho timber 
of which is extensively employed in the construction of houses, temples, and 
bridges.” And he adds, that pieces of it had been found little decayed, 
altliough exposed to the action of water for four hundred years. 

Wo have, moreover, tho high authority of Dr. Boyle, who long resided in 
the Deodar countries, that the timber is of excellent quality, and of great 
strength, as well as durability. It is universally employed in the building 
of temples, in which none but the best materials would be employed. The 
mode of using it is to construct a solid fram work of the timber, and then to 
fill in tho spaces between with stones, so that tho main strength of the build¬ 
ing is made to depend upon the Deodar, rather than the masonry. Thus used 
it is exposed to a trial which nothing but timber of tbo best quality could 
support. This is in complete accordance with all that we have ever heard 
of the quality of Deodar wood ; and must be regarded as conclusive. 

The only subject of doubt in our minds as to tho issue of the great under¬ 
taking now described, is whether tho gentlemen to whom tho yonng Deodars, 
will bo finally entrusted, after they shall have boon delivered up to Govern¬ 
ment by tho nurserymen who are to rear thorn, will know cither where, 
or when, or how they ought to bo planted. 

(From the Edinburgh Nero PhitosophicalJpurnal.J 
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On the Physical Aspect of the Punjab—its Agriculture and Botany. 

By Dr. Jahrsok, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Saharun- 

pore. 

(Communicated by the Hon. Court of Directors of the £. I. Company.) 

The Punjab, properly speaking, comprehends those tracts of country lying 
between the six great rivers, which run from north to soutli, the most west¬ 
erly one being the Indus, the easterly the Sutlej, aud the others the Beyas, 
Bavi, Chenab, and J heluin. 

It is bounded to the oast and south-east by the Sutlej, to the north by the 
Peer Punjab and Snowy range, to the west by the Indus and the Khyber 
and Soliman ranges of mountains, and to the south by the states of Scindo 
and Bhawulpore. 

The whole country is of an ovoidal form, lying in a south-west and north¬ 
east direction, with the apex towards Scindo, between the latitudes of 29° 
and 34°, and longitudes 71° and 76°, and occupying an area of about 85,000 
sc^nare miles. 

The Punjab is an extensive and gently inclined plain, dipping to the south, 
with mountains to tho north and west, open to the south and east, and tra¬ 
versed by six magnificent rivers, the Beyas, Sutlej, Kavi, Chenab, Jhelura, 
and Indus, whoso waters, if properly used in irrigation, will ere long render 
it the Kden of India. But in crossing tho Punjab in different directions, 
tho traveller may bo led to very different conclusions as to its fertility. Cross¬ 
ing tho river Sutlej at Phillore, and proceeding in a north-west direction, 
via .lullunder, Iloshiarpore, Deenanuggur, Sealkoto, Wuzcorabad, and Gooj- 
rat, he would be led to believe that tho country was both densely ]> 0 ))ulated 
and highly cultivated up to the Salt range. Crossing tho Sutlej at Ilurree- 
Ke-Ghat, and proceeding via Amritsir to Lahore, and thence on to the Salt 
range, by a route 40 miles to the south, viz : by Bamnuggur to Pinddadun- 
Khan, he would come to the conclusion that cultivation was only carried on 
to any extent in the first, or Baroe Doab, and that two-thirds of tho coun¬ 
try beyond the Bavi was lying waste. Still further to tho westward, and 
nearer the great desert, waste land in a greater proportion exists, and popu¬ 
lation is scanty in the extreme. 

Wo have, therefore, throe belts, all of which show different results. The 
first showing high cultivation and a rich and densely populated country. 
The second partial cultivation, with, here and there, towns and villages, 
round which good cultivation exists, but the larger portion lying waste. 
And tho tliird, a waste comparatively speaking with a few villages breaking 
up now and then the monotony of the Jhar (Zizyphus), Babul (Acacia), and 
Dhak (Butea) Jungle. But the changes which have been effected within tho 
last four years in the Baree and Bechna Doabs are truly romarUhblc. When 
we visited tho Punjab in 1841-42, extensive jungles existed in tho neigh- 
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bourhood of the very capital, giving cover to deer, wild hogs, &e., and afford¬ 
ing sport to the late Maharajah and his nobles. In our late journey we 
looked for these jungles in vainj all having given way to the ploughshare, 
and presenting, in their room, rich fields of cultivation. Such, too, was the 
case with the Shikargah of Bajah Dhian Singh, on the right side of the 
Ravi, distant some ten miles from Lahore. 

Traversing the country in a north and south direction we meet with 
bunds, or belts of lands, the former beds of rivers, and showing that their 
courses have been altered. Thus the Sutlej, which formerly ran close to 
the town of Loodiana, is now seven miles to the westward. The Ravi, 
which twenty or thirty years ago washed the walls of the city of Lahoiv, 
runs in a channel three miles further west. The Chenab, which a few years 
ago ran close to the towns of Ramnuggur and Wuzoorabad, is now four 
miles distant, and the same applies to the Jhelum and Indus where not 
closed in by mountains. 

Tliroughout the broad, flat plains of the Punjab no rocks arc met with 
in situ until we reach the Salt range, with the exception of, here and there, 
beds of Konkur, a compact marl, which is sometimes mixed with a small 
quantity of peroxide of iron, giving it a black or dark-brown colour, and 
clay. Near Julhindcr large beds of it occur, and it is there dug and used in 
making roads, for which it is well adapted. The common kind of ^onkur, 
too, is also hero found in abundance. This formation has no doubt been 
deposited by springs which formerly existed, and appear to have prevailed, 
and still do so, to some extent throughout India. 

By the divisions formed by the rivers, the Punjab has been divided into a 
scries of Doabs, which wo shall hero notice, as it will be necessary for ns to 
allude to them hereafter. 

In crossing the Sutlej at Phillore wo enter, as already stated, the Jullun- 
der Doab, which is formed by the Sutlej and Boyas. In crossing the Boyas, 
wo enter the Ikarcc or Manjha Doab, consisting of that tract of land lying 
between the Beyas and Ravi, including the great cities of Amritsir and 
Lahore. This Doab is the great stronghold of the Sikh population. In 
crossing the Ravi we enter the Rechna Doab formed by the Ravi and Che¬ 
nab. In crossing the Chenab, we reach the iletch Doab, formed by that 
river and the Jhelum ; and forming the Sind Sagur Doab, we have the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus. All these Doabs present magnificent broad, flat plains, 
with a gradual declination to the south, and thus admirably adapted to irri¬ 
gation. For this purpose, according to calculations made by my friend 
Lieut. Baird Smith, there is a supply of water now running waste to the sea 
equal to 12,000 cubic feet per second, which if properly applied would con¬ 
vert those, in many places, waste and barren plains into the Eden 6f India, 
and make tlibm one sheet of the richest cultivation. To reap such a liarvest 
capital anil bands to guide alone arc wanting. Well and correctly, too, has 
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lie rciiiarkod iu Ills admirable digest of canal operations in the north of India 
conducted by tbu rulers of India, that the extraordinary facilities possessed 
by the land of the iiyo rivers in its abundant supply of water, its wide 
plains sloping gently from the base of the Himalayas, and the natui-al fer¬ 
tility of its irrigated soil, would lead us to have anticipated the existence of 
canals dating from the period of the Mahommedan empire. Of the advan¬ 
tages and value of canal-irrigation to the Punjab there can be but one opi¬ 
nion. No country iu India depends more on rain fur its crops, and here, 
too, its fail is most uncertain. For several successive seasons it will occur 
scanty in the extreme ; and on the other hand, for a like number of years it 
is abundant. Since the occupation of the country by the British Ouvern- 
ment it has been well supplied with rain, which has rendered grain exceed¬ 
ingly cheap, and gone far to settle it iu the guict state iu which it now 
reigns. Were canals intersecting the Doabs in all directions, the elements 
would nut be watched with anxious care by the Zemindars, as plenty would 
be diffused even without rain, and with it happiness and contentment 
throughout the length and breadth of the laud. All the Doabs have their 
own peculiarities and distinguishing characters. The first and ricliost iu 
cultivation is the Jullunder Doab, which almost throughout its length and 
breadth presents in the cold weather a sheet of the richest cultivation. The 
crops ciytivated iu the autumn arc wheat, barley, chunna, (Ciccr Arictinum), 
Torca, (Sinapis glauca), Tirra, (Brassica Frucastrum), Baklu, (Faba 
vulgaris), Mithre, (Trigonolla ftenum grsecum), Ac., Kussoomba, (Carlhamus 
tincturius), a well-known dye. But the crop to which the zemindars look 
forward to for the payment of their revenue is sugar, which is extensively cul¬ 
tivated throughout the Jullunder Doab. On an average one-fifth of the laud 
may be said to be under cultivation with it, pointing out the richness of the 
soil and the industry* of the agricultural population. Most of the sugar is 
raised for exportation principally to Amritsir and Lahore, from whence it is 
scut to the south to Bhawuljiore, and north to Cabul. In many places the 
soil of the Jullunder Doab consists of a rich black loam, and would, were 
irrigation available, bo admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton. At 
present cotton is there cultivated, but in small quantity and of an inferior 
kind ; this ajiplies to all the cottons in tho Punjab examined by us ; all were 
short stapled and of inferior quality. Wheat is also grown for homo con¬ 
sumption, the markets of Lahore and Amritsir being principally supplied 
from the eastward and southward, as Amballa and Saharunporo districts, 
Futtoh Ghur, &c. Partly for want of water and partly by its saline 
nature, (Shore Ko Zemin) there is on immonso tract in tho Kuppoor- 
thulla Uajah’s country lying waste. This bolt is about ten miles long 
and three milos broad. In some places whore the land had, as iu 

* To obtain a {{ood crop of Sugar-cane requires moat careful cultivatioDi it being necessary 
to plouglt the land many limes and manure it strongly. « 
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the noiglibourliood of Kuppoorthulla, been well broken np and irrigated, 
V'e saw good crops of wheat, showing that irrigation alone is wanting to 
bring it under cultivation, and it might be done by means of the Bannin, 
a stream containing a considerable body of water, Mr. H. Vansittart, the do- 
pnty-coinmissioncr of Julhindcr, was then endeavouring to induce the llajali 
to lay out some money on this undertaking. Throe miles west from Kup- 
poortbulla we cross the Banniu river, a small stream fordable in the cold 
weather, but not so in the rains when heavy showers fall. About four miles 
further westward we meet with the first branch of the Boyas, which is crossed 
by a bridge of boat.-., thirty-five in number. These boats arc placed alter¬ 
nately, horizontal and perpendicular, and lashed together with strong 
ropes ; an anchor formed of a triangular box, and filled with stones, being 
sunk in the stream from each boat to keep it firm. On the boats planks co¬ 
vered with straw and sand arc placed, which form a substantial bridge. To 
the river wc descend, and crossing it find the Khadur land highly cultivated, 
sugar forming the staple article ; here and there, close to villages, we see 
a little cotton. Tliis Khadur land, which is nothing but the old bod of the 
river, is about three and a half miles in breadth, and on traversing it we meet 
with the main stream of the Beyas, and across it there is also a bridge con¬ 
sisting of twenty-eight boats. On crossing the river wc ascend a high bank 
of from 30 to 40 foot, and got into the Banghur land of the Barce or Manjha 
Poab. Before proceeding to the Barce Doab we shall notice some of the 
principal plants met with in tlio .Tnllnndcr Doab. Forming the jungle and 
covering waste laud wo find the— 


Bheir (Zizyphus vulgaris). 

Akor, Madur (Calotropis Hamiltonii). 
Dawk (Butca frondosa). 

Jari (Zizyphus Napoca). 

Aruud (Uicinus communis). 

„ (Euphorbia lauccolata). 

Oout Katarah, (Argoraono mcxica- 
na). 

Burna (Cratasva Tapia). 


Makhor (Capparis sepiaria). 

Pcasi (Authcricuin indicum). 
Harmalah, or Isbund Laliori (Pc- 
ganum Harmala). 

Symbaloo (Vitix trifolia). 

Karouuda (Carissa villosa). 

„ (Hcliotropiuni nervosum). 
Eatul (Solaniim). 


Forming the timber-trees of this Poab the most characteristic is the Pliu- 
lalii (Acacia dumosa). The Mango or Arab (Mangifcra indica) is abun¬ 
dantly met with, particularly in the neighbourhood of the town of Jullun • 
dor and at Uooshiarporc, &c. In the latter district extensive groves occur, 
and the fruit is said to bo of a very superior description. The following 
trees also occur :— 


CImmror or Clielah (Khrotia tovis). 
Coris (Acacia serissa). 

Eeckur (Ac.)cia arabica). 

Bhur (Ficus indica). 

Popul (Ficus roligiosa). 


Sissum (Palbcrgia Sissoo). 

Bukain (Melia Bukain). , 

Toot or Tootreo (Morns parviflora). 
Lcssora (Cordia Myxa). 

Dhanl Dawk (Erythrina stricta). 
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For making ploughs and sugar mills the pliulalu (Acacia dumosa), and the 
('humror (Ehretia laiTis), and Keekur (Acacia arahica) are extensively used 
and wellfadaptod from their toughness for the purpose. 

In this Doab the Mulberry grows with great luxuriance, and silk is a groat 
article of trade at Jullundor. The introduction of the silk-worm might 
therefore, if properly conducted, bo attended with success. The Morns mnl- 
ticaulis had been introduced from the Saharunpore Garden, and is growing 
with groat vigour. The subject is, therefore, well worthy of attention, seeing 
that in the province itself there is a laigo demand for the raw material. 

The JSaree or Manjha Doab, though the densest populated Doab of the 
Punjab, is not nearly so highly cultivated, generally speaking, as the Jullun¬ 
dor Doab. In it generally the soil is light and sandy, and in many places 
highly saline; water, too, is very distant (80 feet from the surface), render¬ 
ing it difiScult and expensive to sink wells. 

In this Doab the most characteristic plants arc the Kureel (Capparis 
aphylla), which occurs in the form of low brushwood, seldom reacliing to 
the size of a tree, as near Delhi its seeds are sold in the bazaars under the 
name Taint, and eaten: the Madur (Calotropis Hamiltonii), Dawk (Butca 
froudosa), and Furas (Tamarix Furas), and Lycium, a small solanaccous and 
thorny shrub, presenting with its bright red berry a pretty appearance. 
Here, too, frequently hills formed by drifting sand are met with, giving cover 
to thousands of sand partridges ; two species occur, the largo and sm,all Itock 
pigeon of sportsmen (Pterocles arenarius and P. furcatus). Jundialah, in tliis 
Doab, ten miles from Amritsir, is celebrated for its priests and its thieves; 
we ought rather to say was, it having been the residence of the Sukh Goo- 
roo j the former, however, now make themselves scarce, but the latter still 
remain. Between Amritsir and Lahore there are large tracts of waste 
land, but as wo approach the capital, cultivation presents itself, the principal 
crops being sugar and wheat. In the neighbourhood of the cities of 
Amritsir and Lahore, vegetables are cultivated on an extensive scale, such 
as Turnips, Carrots, Hadishes, &c., and of great size, but very flavourless. 
Characterising the Baroo or Manjha Doab wo have the following plants 

(Fagonia mysorensis). Sonjna (Moringa ptcrygosperma). 

Isbnnd Lahoroe (Peganum Ilarmala). ,, (Lycium). 

Kureel (Capparis aphylla). Khajoor (Phoenix sylvestris). 

Jhand (Prosopis spicigera). Bel (.fflgle Marmelos). 

In the country between Amritsir and Lahore, the Kliajoor tree (Phoenix 
sylvestris) abounds, and stands out in bold relief, presenting a striking con¬ 
trast to the otherwise woodless country. Here and there the Peeloo or Jhal 
(Salvadora indica) occurs, but though in the upper part of the Doab it is 
rare, towards the south it abounds. It is this tree which Colonel Mackeson 
thus notices in hiS Journal from Loodiana to Mittionkote “ At Falra near 
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Tak-Fattun, the face of the country varies little in appearance, being, 
day after day, the same succession of Tamarind Jungle, the dark green of 
which is here and there relieved by a shrub resembling the willow in leaf, 
and which the natives call Jhall, and from the root of which the Miswaks or 
tooth-cicaners aro made. This tree has been identified with the Mustard 
tree of Scripture by Captains Irby and Mangles. Leaves similar to those of 
S.alvodora are sold in the bazaar under the name of Kai Sunna,* mustard- 
and-crcss, which probably led them to this opinion, but which however is 
not correct, as the leaves belong to liarthe (Lotia lanceolate) ;t the seeds of 
the Peoloo are eaten. 

Lahore is celebrated for its garden of Shalimar, but which was little more 
than dense jungle when we visited it in January, ISSO ; a third of the trees, 
or even more, might be cut down with great advantage to the others, as 
they would then got air and give better fruit, and the wood afford profits to 
cover all the expenses iucurred in the necessary improvements and thinnings. 

In the Jiechna Doab cultivation is much more restricted, unless towards 
its northern end, than in the Uaree Doab, but here the changes aie very 
striking since IS-ll. 

t'rossing the Ravi river, extensive jungles formerly existed, which liave 
in a measure given way to the plough, and now present good cultivation. 
Hero the soil is very saline, and is covered with a species of Salicomia, cha¬ 
racteristic of such soils. At Shadurrah we meet with a species of I’cntatro- 
]iis in abundance climbing over Mango trees. Species of this genus were first 
noticed by Rrown in Salt’s Abyssinia. In the Uechna Ooab, the Jhand 
(Prosopis spicigera) is one of the most characteristic trees. In the upper 
]>art of the Doab forests of Sissoo (Ualbcrgia Sissoo) are met with, but the 
trees are allowed to grow so close, as to bo almost useless, hundreds, 
though twenty and" thirty feet high, not being thicker than a man’s arm, 
The Jliand in this Doab takes the place of Tulahi in the Jullunder Doab. 
In this Doab, too, Juwassa or Jawanseo (the Ooshturkar, or Camol-thom), 
Alhagi Maurorum, a plant common in Egypt,$ is very abundant. From 
this plant the Toorangbeon, a kind of Manna, is procured and used as a 
substitute for sugar, and is imported from Persia and Uokhara via Cabul. 

The Punjab plants, and those met with throughout the north-western 
provinces, do not secrete Manna; but it is not uncommon in the vegetable 
kingdom to find plants giving secretions in one country or locality and not 
in another. The same is found to bo the case with the Cannabis sativa or 
Ilhang, whioh in the hills at altitudes of six and eight thousand feet 
secretes the gum-resin Cherrus, but does not do so in the plains. The 

# The leaves are frequently used to adulterate Senna, 
t Madden on the Plants met witli in Kemaon. 

t The similarity of the botany of the notth-western parts of India and Punjab with Egypt, 
haa already been noticed by several authors, uud will appear more apparent hereafter. 

Y 
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Juwassa is frequently used for making tattoes for tents, for which it is admi¬ 
rably adapted, giving out a delicious perfume when watered. 

The following other plants are met with in the Rochua l>oab 

Ficus cordata (Kimri). Zizyphus jambolana. 

Acacia arabica (Keekur). I Cordia Myxa. 

Phoenix sylvestris, abundant ' Anthericum indicum. 

near Shadurrah. Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Balvadora indica. Ficus rcligiosa. 

Mangifcra indica. Oalotropis llamiltonii. 

ilieinns communis. Melia Bukain. 

Spartium. | I’eganum Harmala. 

Fagonia mysorensis. j Sida gravcolcns. 

Moms parviflora. , Bauhinia variegata. 

Ficus indica. i Pentatropis luacrophylla. 

Zizyphus vulgari.?. Albagi Manromm. 

Zizyphus Napeca. ' 

Four miles after leaving Jemadiir Ko Baoli, almost the only plant found 
in abundance in the cold wc.athcr is the Salicoruia mentioned, until within 
a few miles of Kamoo, where wo met with a species of Tephrosia, the Te- 
phrosia fruticosa, a small lognmiuou.? plant, the leaves of which are considered 
medicinal. Here wo found, on the uncultivated plain, Cursorius Ficldii in 
flocks of ten and twelve, and large flocks of Larks and Buntings, con.sisting 
of many species, all of which are denominated and sold as Bagheerus, or 
Ortolans. Around Kamoo' there is some good cultivation. In the Ilechna 
Boab, small abandoned canals, which date from the period of the Mahom- 
medan empire, are frequently crossed, and which wore formerly advantage¬ 
ously used, thus showing how easily the whole of this Doab might be brought 
under irrigation, and water alone is wanted to make it one sheet of cultiva¬ 
tion. With water, and thus certain crops, the country would soon be peo¬ 
pled ; nor does it apply to this Doab only, it being equally applicable to the 
JuUundcr, Barco, Jetch, and the lower portion of the Sind Sagur Doab. 
The irregularity of the rains, tho poverty of the agricultural classes, and 
tho uncertainty of the Zemindar in tho former rule, when his capital was 
invested in sinking of wells, being allowed to retain his laud, may account 
fur the partial cultivation now presented in tho Ilcehna Doab. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case with the lauds adjoining tho high road ; here cultivation 
is the most limited, owing to the agricultural population dreading the rapa¬ 
city of the soldiery. In former days might was right, and the soldiery, long 
ill arrears of pay, were forced to supply their wants in the beat way they 
could. 

In the neighbourhood of Wuzeerabad wo meet with largo groves of Mango 
trees. Hero generally tho country is well cultivated, and crossuig the Chenab 
into tho .fetch Doab, and proceeding north-west to Goojrat, wo find one 
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magnificent sheet of cultivation; wheat, cotton, and the Torca (Sinapis 
glauca), and Tirra, (Drassica erucastrum), oil plants, being abundant and 
forming the principal Mubbeo crop. In February, when we visited it, the 
Torea and Tin'a covered the late field of battle and presented a fine sheet of 
gold. Wells here abound, and judging from the cloiir cultivation, and the 
, manner in which the soil is broken up, the agricultural population, consist¬ 
ing principally of Mussulmcn, appear to bo a hard-working and industrious 
class. At Goojrat, on the famed b.ittlo-ficld. Cactus opuntia abounds, form¬ 
ing hedges; cotton is much cultivated in this district, but of a most inferior 
description. In this Doab sugar is but little cultivated, the grains men¬ 
tioned above being the principal Uubbec croj)s, and Jowar and Jlajra the 
Khurcef. The country generally is highly undulating, consisting of much 
Kbadur land well cultivated. The principal tree of the Doab is the Kccknr 
(Acacia arabica). The Jhand or crooked-spined Mimosa (I’rosopis spicigera) 
is also common. This last is said by Koylc, on authority of Burnes, not to 
extend bcy'oud the Uavi; this, however, is a mistake. Associated with the 
Kockur and Jhand wo have the following plants :— 


Linum usitatissimum. 
Capparis apbylla. 
Butca frondosa. 
Cordia Myxa. 

Fagonia mysorensis. 
Phojuix sylvostris.* 
Dalbergia 8i.<soo. 
Zizyphus vulgaris. 

„ Napeca. 
Morus parviflora. 


Uicinus communis. 
Acacia arabica. 
rarkiusouia aculcata. 
Calotropis tlamiltonii. 
Ficus indica. 

,, rcligiosa. 
Ilcliotropium. 
iilelia Bukain. 

Acacia dumosa. 


In the Barco and Jetch Doabs, viz., at Lahore and Amritsirin the former, 
and .Tclalporo in tho latter, and at Noorporo in the Kohistan, slmwls are ex- 
tcn.sivcly manufactured, but all of an inferior description, owing to tho whole 
of tho best shawl-wool being monopolised by B.ajah Goolab Singh. 'J'liis ought 
not to bo the case, seeing that the great breeding country of the shawl wool 
goat is in that tract of Chinese Tartary lying immediately to tho north 
of the British passes in tho Himalayahs, and the wool-traders in order to 
obtain a market, are obliged to carry their wool several hundred miles to 
Cashmere. Were a little encouragement given to them, wools in large qi;,an- 
tity and of tho finest quality would be imported into the British provinces 
by the Man.a, Ncetce, Onuta, Dewra, and other passes. Several years ago tho 
shawl-wool traders brought largo quantities of wool to Sroonnggur through 
the Neetee pass, but finding no demand for it, they were obliged to soil it at 

• At Mooltaii a branched Palm occurs, which h rrobably identical with the species met 
widi in Egypt. 
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a, great loss. Since then the attempt to get a market baa never been repeat¬ 
ed.* Bat now that extensive shawl manufactories exist in British territory, 
it would be well worth while on the part of the authorities to re-open this 
trade, and supply the Punjab with fine wool. The shawl manufacturers of 
Lahore, Aniritsir, JcLalpore, and Noorporo might, with a little encourage¬ 
ment, bo induced to send their agents to Sreenuggur to purchase the wool, 
and on the traders being informed through means of the authorities, that 
there would bo a good and ready market for their produce, they would will¬ 
ingly resort there in preferenco to making the circuitous journey to Cash¬ 
mere. At least the trade is sufficiently important and extensive to bo worthy 
of trial. To introduce the produce of the Trans-IIimalayan States, nature 
has marked out that route viu Noeteo to Ilurdwar, seeing that with capital, 
care, and trouble, a carriage-road might be made, with an inclination of little 
more than twonty-fivo feet per mile, along the banks of the Aluknunda and 
Dowli rivers to Ncetco, the frontier town in the British Himalayas, and by it. 
hackeries could travel almost to the limit of perpetual snow. Along the 
line of road proposed, the rocks, too, arc generally of a soft nature, and 
easily worked ; consisting principally of sandstone and clay, and mica slates. 
Towards Josimuth vast masses of large granular granites occur, which aru 
again succeeded by slates which continue on to Nectee, and which, beyond 
Goulding, are succeeded by limestone abounding with belcmnites. This 
fossiliferons limestone forms the great Neetco pass, in altitude 16,800 feet. 

On leaving Ooojrat and proceeding to the north-west, wo pass over an un¬ 
dulating, and in many places low lying country, richly cultivated, and about 
four miles from the Jlielura, near Mookcrian, first meet with hilly land, a 
spur of the Salt range, consisting of sandstones, clays, and red marls, with a 
considerable dip (10° to 20°) to the east-south-east. Through this small 
range the road runs for about six or seven miles over a bold ravinoy country, 
devoid of cultivation. Wo then descend gradually to the Jholum, and, as 
wo leave the sandstone ridge, get into fine wheat cultivation. This magnifi¬ 
cent tract of cultivation extends for about forty miles along the Jhclum, and 
so rich is it as to allow the Zemindars to get throe cuttings of green fodder 
prior to allowing it to come into ear. Across the river Jhclum, and opposite 
the town of that name, there is a swing bridge, consisting of three boats held 
together by strong hawsers. The river, in the cold weather, is about one hun¬ 
dred yards broad. Crossing the Jhelum wo enter the Sind SagurDoab, compa¬ 
ratively speaking a poor Uoab, when compared to the others, with, here and 
there, some fine cultivation. In this Doab the water is generally at a distance 
from tho surface : in many places, as at Manikyala, at one hundred feet. The 
staple article of tho Khureef crop is Bajra (Holcus spicatus) and Mucki, or 
Indian Corn (Zea mays), and of the Kubbee, Torea, Tirra, and Wheat. Tho 


Annually small quantities of shawl*woc>i are brought fur sale to tiro Baghesur fair. 
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former are cultivated for their oil, which iti manufactured on an extensive scale, 
particularly in the upper and middle portion of this Doab. Bunuing through 
thisDoabwe have the Salt range, which gives to it its distinguisb'ingcharacters. 
The range has generally a north-east and south-westerly course,and sendingout 
innumerable spurs of low elevation, and seldom rising above 2,500 feet. Near 
to Jhelum there is one mountain in altitude about 4,000 feet. In form the 
suminits are generally round-backed, conical, or peaked, showing the soft 
nature of the rocks of which they consist. The middle of the Doab, parti¬ 
cularly near Itawulpindec, is well cultivated, but the country raviucy in the 
extreme, groat cuts many feet in breadth, and twenty or thirty feet in depth, 
intersecting the country in all directions. This, too, is a characteristic mark 
of the Hazara country, and so much do ravines prevail, as to render it neces¬ 
sary to make a detour of several miles, the road being winding in the ex¬ 
treme, in order to avoid them. 

The country of the Salt range may, in general, bo characterised as barren 
in the extreme, with, here and there, rich valleys. The hills are un¬ 
fitted for cultivation of any kind, owing to their dry sterile character, 
and even grasses grow with difficulty. Species of Salsola and Acliyranthcs 
prevail, and towards the middle and upper portion of the Doab, the Cow- 
zcituii, or wild Olive (Olea 1), a species of Dodoua)a, and the Orthanthcra 
vimiuca arc charactoi-istic of the hilly country. In the ravines and beds of 
small streams, the Oleander and Nerium odorum are common. In similar 
localities it occurs in the Swalik range, and Dr. Boyle* mentions that it is 
found in water-courses in Syria, Egyj)t, and Barbary, and in the south of 
ispaiu. In the Himalayas the same species occurs to an altitude of 6,U0U feet. 
The commonest shrubs of the open country are the Celastrus spiuosus, 
Jnsticia adiiatoda, and the Mimosa albispina, a mere variety of Acacia 
arabica, and so named on account of its white spines by Griffith. Associated 
with those plants we find the following 


Asparagus. ^ 

Barleria. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. I 

Zizyphns Napcca.t ' ; 

Euphorbia. I 

Carissa villosa. | 

Justicia paniculate. | 

Jdneus. I 

Bandia dumctoruin. | 

Vallaris pergulaua. 


Zizyphus vulgaris. 

Acacia modcsta. 

Piiyllant'uus. 

ISuddlcia Neemda. 

Achyranthos villosissima. 
Astragalus (Caragaua) spinosissi- 
inns. 

Fagonia mysorensis. 

Medicago. 

Jasminum grandiflorum. 


■ Hoyle's UluslratioHs, 

t The IcHVi'jj^und fruit arc c^stetisivdy eoIJccted to feed cattle, and it is said that cows so fed 
give rich milk. By Sir 11. Elliot it iius been identified with the famous fruit of Uto Lotophogi* 
(Howd. iv. p. 177), Snpp. (Hots, by 11. M. Elliot, 
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Urtica salieifolia. 

Chonopodiam album. 

Grcwia oppositifoUa. 

Hoya viridifiura. 

Pcganum Harmala. | 

£riophoruiu cauabiimra. 

Here too the Gisekia pharnaceoides, 
is common. 


Erolvulas niveus. 

Cynoglossiim. 

Euphorbia. 

Barlcria hirsuta. 

Molilotus. 

Bombas heptaphyUnm. 

plant also found growing in Egypt, 


Calotropis Hamiltonii. ^ 

Anthcricum indiCum. | 

Brassica erncastrum (Tirra), exten-! 

sively cultivated. 

Cissampcios hirsuta. 

Capparis a}>hylla. 

Antidesma diandra. | 

„ indica. | 

Mclia Bukain, a few near villages. ; 


Solanum Jacquini. 

Curdia Myxa. 

Euphorbia parvifiora. 

Ficus indica, near wells. 

Sinapis glanca (Torea), cultivated 
extensively. 

riioenix sylvcstris, a few trees. 
Butca frondosa (pubcsccns, 
Oriffith), 


The last is said by Griffith to bo the Chuckra of natives, used in making 
paper j this is surely a mistake. The bark of the roots is used for matches, 
but nowhere is paper made from it, a.s far a.s we could learn, and we made 
many inquiries. Acacia dumosa is very abundant and dwarfish. 

In this Boab the rroso])i3 spicigera disappears, and its place is taken by 
the whitc-thorned Mimosa and the Celastrus spinosus. The I’iiukbi 
(Acacia dumosa) is common, but dwarfish. The Orthanthcra vimiuca, 
which is also common at the foot of the hills in the Dcy'rah Dlioon, and 
whose fibres arc well adapted for making ropes, is also very common, parti¬ 
cularly amongst the deep rocky ravines. In this Doab we first meet with 
the Astragalus (Caragana) spinosissimus, a plant abundant in Cashmere. 
The Cowzoitun, or wild Olive, is, too, first met with after leaving Uawnl- 
pindco, amongst the limestone rocks near Junce-Ko-Snng. Here it forms 
low trees, and covers the surrounding hills, and associated with it a Bodo- 
ntea, a species quite distinct from the Dodonaia Burmanniana of southern 
India. Proceeding to the northwards towards Hazara, wo pass over a dry 
clayey country, intersected in all directions with ravines, but which, as we 
approach Kurreopore, becomes more fertile and irrigated. Hero the jnost 
important cultivation is Sugar-cane, owing to the fine irrigation afforded by 
the Dore river, the sugar being manufactured for exportation to Cabul; an 
inferior kind of Cotton is cultivated in small quantity for home consump¬ 
tion. In Upper Hazara the Cow or Zeitun-treo is very abundant, and of 
considerable dimensions; several trees measured being upwards of eight foot 
in diameter, three feet from the ground. Associated with ft, wc find a 
vegetation very similar to that of the Doyrah Dhoon. The soil, too, is filled 
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with round stones or boulders. The country generally is cultirated, but 
tittle land lying waste, and the population appears to be dense. Here the 
Tea plant might be introduced with advantage. The following are some 
of the plants met with in Upper Hazara at Uumtour:— 

Acacia Catechu. i llosa Lyellii. 

Yitex acuminata. „ floribunda. 

Kubus floribundus. Bombax heptaphyllum. 

Solaiium vcrbascifolium. Dodonoia. 

Ortliunthera viminea. I'icus cordata. 

Alisma. indigofera. 

Salix babylonica. Ficus indica. 

Berberis asiatica. Justicia Adhatoda. 

Bottlera tiiictoria. Barlcria. 

1 

Hedcra Helix. Alclia Bukuin. 


Asparagus. 

Grewia opi)ositifolia. 
Cissampelos hirsuta. 

„ tomeutosa. 
riiyDanthus. 

Urtiea salicifolia. 
Ncrium odorum. 

J usticia paiiieulata 
Itaudia dumetorum. 
Vallaris j>cr8alana 
Olea J Cowzeitun. 


Cclastrus spcciusus. 
Acacia modesta. 

„ spcciosa. 

„ ^erisna. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. 
Zizyphus Najicca. 

„ vulgaris. 
Morus alba. 

„ alro-purpurca. 

» grandiilora. 


In Hazara tile Dore river is extensively used in irrigation, Cutcha canals 
crossing the upjier portion of the valley in all directions ; the soil is very rich, 
consisting in many places of a fine rich black loam. All the hills are more 
or less clad with the Cheer (I’inus longifolia), and on the higher ranges the 
Deodar (Cedrus Doodara) and Horinda (Abies Braithiana) abound. Though 
the general character of the Balt range is barrenness, yet in this Doab wo meet 
vrith much tine cultivation, particularly near the rivers. Close to the Indus lies 
the Clinch valley, one of tho finest cultivated plains to bo met with in the 
country. To tho fertilising properties of the residue of tho waters of tho river 
deposited after floods, in a great measure is the richness in many localities 
owing. Nowhere in India is manure more sjiaringly used than in tho I'unjab, 
and the reason is because the Zemindars are obliged to use all the manure 
procured from their cattle fur the purposes of household economy. In every 
Doab, wood is scarco in the extreme, all that is required for architectural 
purposes being brought down the rivers from the Kohistan. For burning, the 
roots of the Dawk (Butea frondosa) are dug up, dried and sent ^o I.aihore 
and Amritsfr. In other quarters, at a distance from tho jungles, or in the 
upper parts of most of tho Do.abs, that which ought to go to tho support of 
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the soil, the manure of cattle is dried and used; and we can assert, that 
throughout the length and breadth of this fine country, a few hundred good 
timber-trees are not to be met with. Formerly in Hazara fine forests of 
Sissoo existed, but these during the hard times of the former reign, wore 
nearly all cut down by the ruthless bands of the conquerors, and the few 
left swept away by the waters of the Indus during the great ddbouche, in 
1840. 

To supply the demand for wood for burning purposes, which will ere long 
be immense, is a subject worthy of consideration on the part of government. 
In almost every Doab there are tracts lying waste which could with a little 
trouble and labour be formed into nurseries, from whence the Zemindars 
miglit bo gradually iudneed to take trees to plant out. At every Thannah 
a small nursery of a few Beegus of land might be formed, and might be 
worked with prison labour, under the guidance of Malices, and one would 
be sufficient to take charge of two or three nurseries, as it would not 
always be necessary for him to bo present in one place. In addition to the 
value of rearing timber for burning purposes, the country would bo greatly 
benefited, provided that planting w'us carried on, on an extensive scale, by 
the additional moisture, which it is well-known, trees attract. But to bring 
about this, planting would require to bo carried out on a most comprehen¬ 
sive system. It is a well-known fact tlmt districts marked for their moisture 
have, when cleared of trees, become comparatively dry and arid; and others 
again, when planted, comparatively moist. By extensive planting in the 
Punjab two objects would therefore bo gained ; when the canals, now about 
to be dug, are commenced on, small nurseries ought to be formed every five 
or ten miles, from whence young trees could be procured to plant their 
banks. This being done, it would well repay the amount laid out in the 
increasing value of the wood, to appoint a person or persons to superintend 
the pruning and thinning of the trees. That this has not been done on the 
Doab canals, is much to bo regretted, seeing that a great quantity of the 
wood there growing is now only useful as firewood, owing to the trees being 
allowed to grow so close to each other. A third of the trees now growing 
on the banks of that canal might be cut down with great advantage to the 
others; and the sooner that this is done the better, 'i'hc canal forests have 
been valued at many lacs of rupees; and are, therefore, well worthy of 
more attention than they now receive. We do not state this to the discre¬ 
dit of the canal officers. On the contrary, their exertions in planting the 
banks of their canals with wood is highly to bo commended. No one has 
done more than Colonel Cautley. But, to look after those works properly, 
mark out new lines of irrigation, &c., occupies fully their time and attention. 
For tho forests on the canals therefore a regular forester, a man who is 
thoroughly acquainted with tho method of pruning, and thinning timber, 
ought to be appointed. That immediate return would, no doubt, not be 
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exhibited, is evident, but the expense would be amply repaid by the increas¬ 
ing value of the timber. , 

The following list will show the timber-trees that are adapted for the 
climate of the Punjab, some at present growing there, and others that 
might be introduced with advantage. Some trees grow readily from 
seeds, others from cuttings, and others send out suckers in such vast num¬ 
bers as to render cuttings unnecessary. Nor is the timber thus raised much 
inferior. I shall therefore briefly notice the manner in which each kind of 
timber-tree is raised, quality of the wood, &c.; as such remarks will be 
useful to the local officers desirous of introducing them into their districts. 

Gen. Acacia. 

A. speciosa. Senrig. —Grows to a height of from forty to fifty feet, and 
very rapidly. Inner wood, dark reddish-brown, and very hard; outer wood, 
white and very soft, and liable to be attacked by insects. Owing to its rapi¬ 
dity of growth and immense foliage, this tree is well fitted to plant on the 
road-sides to give shade, and as a nursery wood for burning. 

2’ime of sowing soeds. —As soon after they are ripe as possible, though 
seeds kept for montlis will germinate. Goforc sowing the beds ought to be 
well trenched and manured. 

A. elata. Sirsee or Dhoon Serris.—This tree attains to a great height in 
the dense forests of the Dcyrah Dhoon, being met with sixty and eighty feet 
high, and with a bole of sixteen feet, three foot from the ground. It grows 
with great rapidity, and much straighter than the former. Its uses are the 
same. The white wood of this tree and the common Serris are very liable 
to dry-rot. Grown from seeds. 

A. Catechu. Kheir. —Centre wood dark and very tough ; from it the 
Catechu of commerce is ohtiuned. Seeds. A handsome shady tree. 

A. nagporensis. —A rapid growing tree, but with soft outer wood, and 
from its heavy foliage easily broken by stro#', winds. It is, however, from 
its rapidity of growth very valuable as a timber-tree. Seeds. 

A. arabica. Keekur. —One of the host woods met in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, owing to its toughness. It, however, is very heavy. For making 
tent-pegs and carriage-spokes it is preferred to any other kind of wood found 
in Upper India, and is extensively used by Dr. Patton in making the wheels 
for the Gort Mail-cart. In the Dhoons, on the banks of the Doab Canal, 
and in the Bareo Doab, magnificent Keekurs are to be met with. Two kinds 
occur, vis., the straight-growing variety, resembling the Cypress, which is 
abundant near Moukerian, and tho branched variety with crooked bole. Seeds. 

A. dumosa. Phulalu. —A useful tree for its timber, and much used in 
the Punjab in making ploughs, carts, &o. Seeds. It grows well in dry sandy 
soils, and ought, therefore, to be extensively cultivated. 

Gen. Bauhiaia. 

S. variegata. Kotchnar—B. purpurea. ICyrewal — B. parviflora. Jin- 
gora — B. virgata.—The above-mentioned species of Baubinia are all oma- 

Z’ 
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mental timber-trees, and raised from seeds. From the B. emarginata, Ten 
Ke-Gond is extensively gathered, particularly in the Deyrah Dhoon and 
lower hills. 

Gen. Tamarindus. 

T. Indiea. Emlee. —Lofty tree. Seeds. 

Gen. Gleditschia. 

O. ferox. —Large timber-tree. Seeds. 

Gen. Ceratonia. 

C. sitiqua. iiaro/.—Seeds are eaten and relished by cattle, and have 
been imparted into England with profit, and used as an oil-cake. (Lindley.) 
The plant is a native of Europe and Syria, and has been imported into 
Saharunpoor, where it grows luxuriantly. Seeds. None of the plants have 
ripened their seeds at Saharunpoor. 

Gren. Frosopis. 

P. Spieigera. Shoud. — Well adapted for dry tracts; grows to a very 
handsome shady tree. Seeds. 

Gen. Cathartocarpus. 

C. fistula AmbuUaa. —A handsome and showy tree, useful for its timber 
as firewood. Seeds. 

Gen. Cassia, Lin. 

C. sumatrana. —A fine timber-tree. Seeds. 

C. arborsa. —Grows to a height of forty feet, and useful, owing to its 
rapid growth, as a timber for firewood. Seeds. 

Gen. Pongamia. 

P. glabra. Paphri. —This is a very valuable tree, owing to its umbra¬ 
geous foliage, and the hard close-grained nature of its wood, which is as com¬ 
pact as box. It does not grow to a very great height, the branches being 
thrown out laterally. Seeds. The seeds ought to be sown as soon after they 
are taken off the tree as possible. 

Gen. Dalbergia. 

X>. Sissoo. Sissum. —This is one of the most useful trees in the North¬ 
west Frovinoes and Punjab, owing to its rapidity of growth and toughness 
of its inner wood. For spokes and naves of wheels it is generally used by 
the agricultural classes, but the outer, or external wood, is very liable to dry- 
rot : its inner wood is, generally, of a dark-brown colour. This timber-tree 
used to abound in the Deyrah Uhoon, but all the finer timbers have been 
exhausted. For building, and all architectural purposes, it is admirably 
adapted, and ought to be extensively cultivated on the waste lands. It is 
grown from seeds. 

2>. robusta. —This is also a valuable timber tree and of rapid growth. 
Seeds., 

JD. Ougeinensis. Geindun. —Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Erythrina. 

E. slrieta. Paul Dawk. —A lofty timber-tree, useful as fire-wood. Seeds. 
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Gen. Butea. 

B. frondosa. Dawk .—Useful as firewood. Seeds and cuttings. 

Gen. Cordia. 

C. Myxa. Lissora .—Seeds or cuttings. 

Gen. Bombax. 

B. heptaphyUum Semull or Cotton Tree .—This tree grows to great, dimen¬ 
sions. One at Teeree in Garwall being thirty feet in circumference inclu¬ 
ding buttresses, three feet from the ground, and eighty feet high. Its wood is 
useful for burning, and where lightness is required j it being very light, soft 
and open in the grain. In growth it is rapid. Seeds. 

Gen. Storculia. 

eoccinea. Khundalla — S. villosa. Ghundana .—Both species are lofty 
trees, and easily raised from cuttings and seeds. 

Gen. Tectona. 

T.grandis. Sagoon .—The Teak is not only one of the hardest and best 
timber-trees known in the vegetable kingdom, but is also distinguished for its 
rapidity of growth. It was introduced by Mr. H. Yausittart into the Jul- 
lunder, where it is thriving well. In sowing the seeds a very shady place 
ought to be selected. If sown in the sun they will not germinate. 

Gen. Gmelina. 

G. arborea. ICoowar.—A lofty and rapid-growing tree, and distinguished 
for its hard close-grained wliite wood. Seeds. ' 

Gen. Bignonia. 

B. suberosa .—A rapid-growing and lofty tree, easily reared from suckers 
or cuttings. It does not give seeds in the Saharunporo Garden. In the 
cold weather it flowers, presenting a very fine appearance. Its wood is soft 
and open-grained, and only fitted for burning, or where light wood is re¬ 
quired. 

Gen. Lagerstroemia. 

L.regina. Kaurie — L.parviflora. Adwaine .—Both trees grown from 
seeds, which require to be sown immediately after they are ripe and taken 
from the trees. The first is (the Amheratia and Asoca excepted) the finest 
flowering timber-tree in India, its great panicles of purple flowers presenting 
a fine appearance in the hot weather during the months of April and 
May. 

Gen. Grewia. 

G. oppositifolia. Bahwl—G. etastiea. Daunoo — G. lanceolata. Kareenkh 
—G. dulcis. Pulsa hukree —All grown from seeds, which require to bo 
sown immediately after they ripen, and affording good wood. 

Gen. Fterospermum. 

P. aceri/oUum, P. lancemfolium, P. semisagittatnm..—A\\ grown from 
seeds. 

Gen. Kydia. 

K. ealyeina. Poola. Seeds. 
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Gen. Bassia. 

B, latifolia. Mowah.—Gtoyfn from seeds. From the flower a kind of 
arrack is distilled. 

B. butyraeea.—WoTtky Qf intpoduotion into the Kohistan for the oily 
principle which is yielded by its seeds. 

Gen. Mimusops. 

M. Elengi. Moielseree—M. Kauki. Kimie .—Both grown from seeds, 
which as soon as ripe require to bo put into the ground. These trees are 
valued for their fruits by natives. 

Gen. Terminalia. 

T. Belltriea. Baihara — T. ehebula, Hurrh,—Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Pentaptera. 

P. tomentoaa —Sym.—Grown from cuttings. 

Gen. Bottlera. 

R. tinetoria. Roonia.—Grown from seeds as soon as ripe. From the 
seeds a red powder used in drying is procured, being brushed off them 
when ripe. 

Gen. Phyllantbus. 

P. Emblica. Awola .—From seeds. This is a highly ornamental tree, 
and grows to a great size. 

Gen. Nageia. 

N. Jeapota. Jeapota. —Seeds. 

Gen. Ehretia. 

E. asptm. Chumroo .—Grown from seeds. Wood very hard and 
compact, and used in making ploughs, &c. 

Gen. Salvadora. 

S. pertioa. Shal or Peeloo. —Seeds. 

Gen. Artocarpus, Lin. 

A. integrifolia. Kuiha or Jack — A. heUrophyUa. Burhul. —Consider¬ 
able sized trees, grown for their fruit. On the seeds ripening, it is necessary 
to place them immediately in the ground. 

Gen. Nauclea. 

N. cordifolia. HiMoo — N. parviflora. Khyme .—Both grown from 
cuttings; very lofty trees, and wood useful for burning. Grows rapidly. 

Gen. Toona. 

T. vulgaris. Toon .—Wood good, and well adapted for household furni¬ 
ture ; grown from seeds. 

Gen, Melia. 

M. Azadirachta. Nsem —M. Bokhyan-Bokhyan.—Raisoi from seeds; 
the leaves of the first medicinal. 

Gon.iMangifeia. 

M. indiea. Amb.—Seeia to be sown as soon as ripe. 

Oen. Spondias. 

8, Magnifera. Ambaru.—Grown from seeds and cuttings. 
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Gen. Moringa. 

M. pterygogperma. Sahoujna. —Horae-radbh. Tree so named from its 
roots tasting Tory like that vegetable, and for which it is an excellent sub- 
stitnto, Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Flatonus. 

P. orientalia. Chunur.—A noble timber-tree which might with advan¬ 
tage be introduced into the Kohistan. It abounds in Cashmeer, and grows 
well from cuttings. 

Gen. Sapindus. 

S. saponaria. Reeta. —The seeds of this, tree used as soap. It is neces¬ 
sary to sow thorn immediately after ripening, or they will not germinate. . 

Gen. Melicocca. ' 

M. trijuga. —Suckers and cuttings. 

Gen. Pavia. 

P. indica. Kaerom.—Saeia immediately on ripening. 

Gen. Tetranthera, Jacq. 

T. monopetala — T. apetala. —Both from cuttings and seeds. 

Gen. JBgle. 

A. marmeloa. Bale. —Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Feronia. 

F. elephantum. Khyte. —Grown from seeds. 

Gen. Salix. 

8, bahylonica. Mujnoo, —Cuttings. 

Gen. Casuarina. 

C. muriento.—Grown from seeds, which require to be sown in a shady 
place. For most places in tho Punjab this tree is admirably adapted, as 
it grows well in a sandy and light soil, and as it affords very tough and 
long-fibred wood, it is well worthy of attention. So hard is it that car¬ 
penters object to use their instruments nrith it. It, too, grows rapidly. 
There are some trees in the Sabarunpore Garden planted six years ago, now 
about fifty foot high. 

Gen. Shorca. 

S. robuata. Saul. —This is a most important tree for architectural 
purposes in upper India. It is grown from seeds, and if these are not pul 
into the ground shortly after ripening, they will not vegetate. In sowing 
them it is necessary to be careful not to put them more than half-an-incb 
into the ground. On the Doab canal an attempt was made to grow them, 
but failed owing to the seeds being either too old or too much buried. 

Gen. Moms. Foot Toofrt.—All the species of Morns (Mulberries) easily 
strike by cuttings, and any quantity can bo thus raised. 

Gen. Ficus. 

F. indiqg. Burr — F. religiom. Pepul—F. vemea. — Pillihum—F. 
elasliea. — India-rubber Tree — F. glomerala. Goolur — F. lucida. —Most 
of the Fig tribe are easily grown from cuttings, and are highly useful in 
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affurditig forage for camels, &o., and a good shade. For the first-mentioned 
purpose they are well worthy of being extensively introduced into the 
Punjab. 

This list might be greatly enlarged, but I have only mentioned here such 
species as will certainly succeed in the Punjab. There are, in the upper 
and lower portions of the Doabs, we have no doubt, very different cli¬ 
mates. But, generally speaking, unless on the very borders of the desert, 
the species here enumerated will succeed, provided that they are properly 
sown. Before sowing the seeds the land ought to be well trenched or 
ploughed, and then strongly manured, or at the rate of from three to four 
hundred maunds per acre. Frequently seeds'do not germinate owing to 
the bad condition of the soil, and this in a new country like the Punjab 
(where so much waste arid land exists, and which will no doubt bo selected 
as sites for forming plantations) requires to be particularly guarded against. 
Since writing the above, the admirable Minute of the Governor-gene¬ 
ral on the state of the timber cultivation in the Punjab has been published 
In it almost every topic worthy of observation connected with the growth, 
of timber in the newly-acquired territory has been adverted to, and ably dis¬ 
cussed ; and the plan recommended for its extension is so excellent, as, if 
properly carried out by the district officers, must ultimately be attended 
with the greatest success. The A gii-Horticultural Society, too, has been esta¬ 
blished, and has already commenced operations in a vigorous manner. With 
its able president, active and energetic secretary, and a host of talented mem¬ 
bers, it cannot but be the means of conferring the most lasting benefits on the 
country of the Five waters. Nowhere could a society having as its object the 
improvement of the agricultural and horticultural resources of a country, 
have selected a finer field for oporations than that of the Punjab, seeing that 
in it we have the greatest capabilities presented in rich soil, vast waste tracts, 
ample means of irrigation, and a pliant hard-working agricultural population. 
Of cultivation, finer examples could not be met with than in the upper parts 
the Baree and Betcha Doabs, the country from Sealkote to Denanuggur 
vid Zufferwal Noor-Ke-Kote^ and Sehdial, being one field of the richest ve¬ 
getation, proving the good characters of the natives as agriculturists, and the 
richness of the soil. Out to examine this tract of country, a good rainy sea¬ 
son must be selected, as on the elements the Zemindars entirely depend for 
water for their crops. We have traversed at all seasons of the year most of 
the finer portions of the North-western Provinces, but nowhere have we seen 
better and cleaner cultivation, and finer crops than in the tracts above-men¬ 
tioned. 

We have stated that, in proceeding to the north from Lahore, no rocks 
are met ,with t» eitu until we met the Salt range. Forming the northern 
boundary of the JoUunder, and other Doabs, we find a senes of small 
ranges of hills, composed of sand, sandstone, conglomerate, and marls. 
These low ranges form the Kohistan of the Punjab, and may bo considered 
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as a mere continuation of the Sevalick range, met with between the Ganges 
and Jumna. Here, before reaching the range, we have to pass through a 
dense grass jangle thickly studded with trees. Not so in the Jallunder 
Doab ; here no jungle exists; scarcely a tree, comparatively speaking, is 
to be seen even to the base of the hills. The hills themselves, rising to a 
height of from five to fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, are 
like the Sevalieks, bare and barren in the extreme, with, hero and there, 
some dwarf Cheers (Pinas longifolia). Bastard Toon (Cedrela Ongeinensis), 
and other trees. Proceeding from Uooshiarpore to the north towards Kangra, 
we, after a march of about four miles, reach the first range of hills, and tra¬ 
verse it by a winding course through the bed of a small stream. This range 
is styled the Pamrai rango, and is about six miles in breadth. In crossing 
it by a tedious winding courso through the bed of a nullah, containing but 
little water, we find numerous sections illustrating the nature of the forma¬ 
tion of which the range consists. Tho range consists of beds of sand and 
sandstone, with boulders embedded and mixed up with red and green 
marls, showing that it has been formed from tho decomposition of the 
older rocks on which it is found to rest. Hero and there, masses of sand 
stone, much harder than the surrounding sand and conglomerate, stand 
out in bold relief, forming various grotesque appearances. On crossing 
the range, we enter the Juswunt valley, through which' a small fordable 
stream runs ; in this valley there is some good cultivation. In breadth 
it is about two to fivo miles, and forty miles in length. Following the 
road to Kangra, tho encamping ground is at Amb, a native garden, now 
a jungle; in it there are some noble Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens) 
and Plane (Flatanus orientalis) trees ; shortly after Arab, and proceeding 
northward, we reach the Juswunt range, a range of hills seldom rising higher 
than 1,200 feet; it forms the northern boundary of the Juswunt valley, and is 
much more covered with vegetation than t’*o Pamrai range ; Cheers, Sauls 
(Shorea robusta), and Toons, being abundant, and brushwood, consisting of 
a species of Dodonsoa, Karnnda (Carissa villosa), and Justicia adhatoda. 
The road through this range runs in the course of a stream, rendering it 
difficult to traverse during the rains. After proceeding some six miles by a 
winding road through small hills of sand and sandstone, with red and 
green marls, we ascend a ghaut; the road then crowns the hills, presenting 
a very barren and dry appearance, cultivation, from want of water, being 
rare and scanty in the extreme. Descending from the Chumba Ghaut, 
which may be considered as a portion of this range, we reach the Beyas 
river, which here is about eighty yards broad, and in depth from eight to 
twelve feet, with water of a fine elear green colour. The ferry is crossed 
by a large flat-bottomed boat. The sand-stone strata are well exposed on 
the banks oft the river, dipping to the west and south, under an angle of 45°. 
The Ghaut is about eighty feet above the bed of the river, and covered with 
boulders, which are highly rounded and polished, showing that the river 
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formerly flowed there. These boulders are fotmd embedded in clay, which 
rests unconformably on the sand-stones and marls. On crossing the river, 
we enter another valley, styled the Jowala Mookee valley, so named from 
the famed temple here situated, l^is valley is in many places covered 
with innumerable boulders of quartz rock, particularly near the banks of the 
river, but at an elevation of eighty and one hundred feet above the present 
level, showing how much its course had been altered. The Jowala Mookee 
valley is a fine open undulating plain, varying in breadth from eight to ten 
miles, and in length about fifty miles. To the north it has at its boundary 
the Jowala range of mountains, and is intersected in various places by small 
spurs, which issue from it, or small isolated hills. It is highly cultivated, 
presenting in many places fine sheets of the richest vegitation. Distant from 
the river, and over a magnificent undulating road, which attests the energy 
and activity of the present able magistrate, Mr. 6. Barnes, is the far-famed 
Jowala Mookee, with its temple perched on the side of a mountain, at an 
altitude of about 200 feet, and the mountain itself rising to a height of about 
1,200 feet above it. The rocks consist of sandstone, and red and greon marls, 
from which numerous springs issue, and some of them being saline are much 
and successfully used in the treatment of Go'itre, probably owing to the iodine 
they contain.* 

Here, too, carlKtretted hydrogen in the form of three or four small white 
flames issues from the sandstone rocks, and in this locality the famed temple 
is built. By the Hindoo pilgrims these gas springs are adored with the 
greatest veneration, and by the attendant Brahmins are daily fed with loads 
of Ghee. If a person of rank visits the temple and gives a handsome pre¬ 
sent, the jets are made to bum with increased vigour, by removing plugs, 
and thus increasing the size of the holes through which the gas escapes, and 
he is informed by the priests that his present has been acceptable to the 
Deity, his approbation being expressed by the brilliancy of the flames. 
The poor bigot leaves the temple highly satisfied, and with a light heart, but 
empty purse. In this manner the minds of pilgrims are worked upon by 
the wily Brahmins, and large sums onnually collected by them. Gas springs 
are common in many places in Europe and America. Mr. Vanuxem states 
that the presence of carbnretted hydrogen gas on the upper part of the Ohio 
river is considered a sure indication of the presence of salt water. At Fri- 
donia in Chaulangue county, America, the gas is collected by means of a 
shaft sunk in bituminous shale, and conveyed by a tube to a gasometer, 
and from thence for the purpose of illumination to different parts of the 
village. In a similar manner the gas at Jowala Mookee might be usefully 
employed in lighting the streets of the town. 

The fl>llowing table points out the temperature of the salt and other 
springs met with in the Puigab and Himalayas, and the rocks ^m whence 
they issue:— 


« See Uamronitt's TnveU. 
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Turning the Jowala Mookee range at Ranee-ko-Tal, we proceed b; an un¬ 
dulating, hilly, but good road to Kote Kangra, distant about fifteen miles. 
The town and far-famed fort of Kangra are situated on a small range of hills 
of conglomerate which rises to a height of some six hundred feet above the 
river Ban Gunga. The conglomerate dips under an angle of 15° to the east 
of north, and belongs to the medial-tertiary series. 

The Kangra valley is about fifty miles long and ten miles broad, and di¬ 
vided into throe parts : the western, or Valley of Killoo j middle, Kangra ; 
and the eastern, or Fahlum, separated from each other by spars of moun¬ 
tains, with highly undulated, and richly cultivated plains dipping to the 
south and west, and with fine natural irrigation derived from innumerable 
streams which come from the Chumba range of mountains, which forms its 
northern boundary. This lovely valley, as, properly speaking, it forms but 
one valley, is admirably adapted for Tea cultivation, nearly thronghout its 
length and breadth. At llolta there is a magnificent and gently inclined 
plane lying waste, and well adapted for Tea cultivation, and commanded by 
two considerable rivers, the Cura and the Nigul. At Nugrotah and Bobar- 
nali, in the eastern part of the valley, two sra.all Tea nurseries have been 
formed, and though the seedling plants were only planted two years ago, and 
not a particle of inamiro given to them, they are now between four and five 
foot in height, showing how admirably this valley is adapted to this purpose. 
Irrigation, too, to any extent is procurable. 

Strewed over the valley, particularly the ca-stern portion which is highly 
terraced, vast boulders of granite occur, some of them upwards of a hundred 
feet in diameter, of a greyish white colour, and containing large crystals of 
white felspar, many of them six inches in length. This mineral appears, 
owing to the potash which it contains, to bo easily decomposed, and possibly 
to the prosoiice of this alkali the richness of the soil is in a great measure 
owing. The abundance of these boulders ew'-ywhero throughout this valley 
is highly characteristic. Numbers of streams are to be mot with coming 
from the Chumba range, from which artificial irrigation-canals have be^n 
made by the inhabitants to irrigate their fields, and, though the fall is very 
great, the water rushing with the force of a mountain torrent, and though 
these canals have been running for more than one hundred and fifty years,* 
yet, owing to their boulders which form the substratum, the levels have 
not been altered. Nowhere docs tho soil occur above a few feet deep, and 
on digging it is found to rest on the boulder formation. 

The town of Kangra, situated in the middle and southern side of the val¬ 
ley, is elevated about 3,000 feet, on the same altitude as Nugrotah, where the 
Tea nursery is formed ; Bobamah is 4,000. Here the Tea-plant is thriving 
equally luxuriantly as at the former-mentioned place, llolta, which,we have 
selected as a «ite for a Tea plantation, is a fine open and gently inclined 

* See Barnei on the sjrsteni of irrigation prevailing throughout the Kangra vallep. 
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(with a southern exposure) waste plain, of about four to five miles in length; 
and in altitude from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and commanded by, as already stated 
two considerable-sized rivers. The soil consists of a thin stratum of black 
mould, with a subsoil of a stiff but friable reddish clay, resting on boulders. 
Throughout this fine valley there are many tracts of waste land at altitudes 
varying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, equally well adapted for Tea cultivation. In 
the adjoining province of Kooloo, a rugged and bold mountainous country, 
there arc also many places well fitted for the Tea plant. But the Kangra 
valley, from the facilities of exportation and the advantages of water-commu¬ 
nication to Bombay, is second to no place, the road to the plains being 
adapted for camels and bullocks, most of the grain there grown being thus 
exported. It has been asserted that Tea could not bo cultivated on a suiliui- 
cntly extensive scale in the North-western Provinces and the Ivohistan of 
the Punjab to supply the home market, owing to the want of land. But this 
is a great mistake. Land there is in abundance in the British hill pro¬ 
vinces, and ranch of it lying waste, and possibly the time is not far distant 
when this cultivation may be carried into the valley of Cashmeer, and the 
lower valleys of Hazara, which will be found well adapted for the purpose. In 
Kumaon and Gurwahl vast quantities of waste land, admirably adapted to Tea 
cultivation, exist, and ail that is wanted is capital to clear the jangles. Major 
Madden has stated, in his account of Entnaon, that the Zemindars give 
up their lands for the culture of Tea with difficulty, and that but little 
waste land exists. The latter assertion is erroneous, but the former, regard¬ 
ing the people of Bheemtal, is true. Not so with others in Gurwahl, and this 
I give not only on my own authority, but on that of a person* high in rank, 
who, on a late tour through Kumaon and Gurwahl, found the Zemindars 
most anxious and willing to undertake the cultivation of tho Tea plant, 
and land to any amount available, provided that the officers in charge of the 
districts " went the proper way about it.” Mr. G. Barnes, the talented de¬ 
puty-commissioner of the Kohistan, states that 25 per cent, of his districts 
might most advantageously bo cultivated with Tea. Tho commissioner of 
Kumaon, too, Mr. Batten, states that land for Tea cultivation is abundant. 
Thus regarding the district of Katere, he says, ‘‘ Bicjnath, situated on the 
frontier of Kumaon with Gurwahl, and in the neighbourhood of Budbak 
Fort, was often, in all probability, the scene of border conflicts and military 
exactions, and the desertion of villages once having commenced, and no means 
of restoring the population being at hand, the deterioration of climate origi¬ 
nating in the spread of rankyegetation, and the neglect of drainage, &c., may 
be supposed to have gone on from worse to worse, till finally the heat 
and moisture wore left to perform all their natural ill offices, unchecked by 
the industry and efforts of man.” Viewing, however, the present slight im¬ 
provement in a hopeful light, and remembering the less favourable situa- 

* Mr. Robinson, of the Revenue Board, N. W. Provinces. 
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Hons in which Tea nurseries are thriving, 1 am of opinion that the district 
of Kattoor(Biejnath) would be found the one most deserving of selection 
for the future spread of Kuniaon Tea cultivation. Irrigable unoccupied 
lands, at between 3,000 and 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, abound on 
the lower slopes of the lulls, while much of the good land in actual possession 
is occupied by migratory tenants at will, unattached to the soil, in whose 
place the Pudhans of villages could have no reasonable objection to see profit 
paying wealthy planting gardeners. The very fact that at the present settle¬ 
ment (which took ])Iace before any discussion arose concerning the extension 
of the Tea experiment), seventeen pottahs of villages were, in Kuttoor, 
obliged to be made over to non-proprietary moostagirsi, or farmers, tho 
richer or less desponding neighbours of the resigning pudhans, shows that 
available ground was at our disposal. But there, and in Bergunnahs Gungo- 
lie, Shcr, and Seera, tho sole expense of securing the land would have been 
(and even now in many places would still be,) the wiping off the jumma from 
the revenue books, probably some paltry sum of less than twenty rupees per 
annum. Again at p. 342 of bis excellent Settlement-report of Gurwahl, ho 
states, “ those who look to tho spread of the cultivated Tea plant over these 
mountains as likely to change their financial position to tho state altogether, 
and convert them into treasuries of surplus revenue, may not bo far wrong. 
If this extension of tho China herb be at first carried on (in the way 1 have 
pointed out in the preceding report) without disturbing present possessions, and 
thus exciting more than the ordinary and normal native disgust at tho novelty, 
the present generation may yet behold the now jealous occupants of rice and 
wheat fields, humble applicants for Tea seeds.”* 

Such, too, is the opinion of the Uistrict-officer, Captain llamsay. This 
season Mr. Batten informs me that in several districts, though the crops 
have been immense, yet the Zemindars find difficulty in paying their re¬ 
venue, as the market is so glutted with the.f .-ain it will not pay the carriage. 

If proofs were wanting, in order to show tho advantages of Tea cultivation 
throughout the Kohistan and British hill provinces, stronger could not be 
brought forward than the facts hero stated. 

Here we have tho agricultural population with grain lying on their bands 
as a perfect drug, and not worth carriage to tho available markets, and at 
the same time complaining that owing to the abundant harvest prevailing 
throughout tho country they cannot pay the revenue. Were the system 
prevailing in China (according to the statements of Mr. Fortune) introduced 
into the British Himalayas, viz., a certain quantity of Tea cultivation in 
each village community, wo could no longer hear the above complaints, as for 
tea-leaves there could always be a ready and remunerative market; moreover, 
the high rate at which they could bo purchased at the manufactories, viz. 
eight rupees por maund, could admit of their transport by the ^mindara 

* Batten's Report, page S71. 
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from a great distance, eTon sixty or seventy miles, with profit. But one of 
tho greatest obstacles to the cultivation of the Tea-plant by Zemindars is 
the dread that land so occupied will be charged at a higher rate than other 
produce, or resumed by government. To remove these prejudices, steps are 
now being taken by the commissioner. Let these once bo removed, and tho 
agricultural population*, convinced of the utility of Tea cultivation, and we 
shall no longer hear that there are no available lands. 

Crops euUivaled in the Kangra valley.—la the Kangra valley, and in tho 
Kohistan of the Punjab, wo find the following crops. 

The Khurreef crop, which is sown from February to April, and reaped in 
October to Uecember. 

Sanwuek or samuk (Panicum frumcntaccum.) 

Cbccna or Chcenee, Millet seeds (Panicum miliaccum.) 

Kangcroo or Korree (Panicum italicura) (Sorghum vulgaro). 

Dhau (Oryza sativa), several varieties; the two marked divisions are 
those sown in the upper lands, and not watered ; and those which 
are sown in low hot valleys require much irrigation to bring them on. 
Most of the rice grown is exported to tho plains—a third of the val¬ 
ley is devoted to this cultivation. 

Mandooa, or Mundul (Kleiisine coracana), three varieties cultivated 
Mukkee, or Chillcc ; Indian corn or Bhootah(zca, maize). Tho American 
variety introduced by mo into the hills, is rapidly sup]ilaiiting the 
kind of maize formerly cultivated. This maize gives a six-fold re¬ 
turn but is long in ripening. 

Kck or Gunnah Komandi (Sacchanira ofiicinarum)—a small cane, but 
abounding in saccharine matter, is cultivated in the Kangra valley. 
Chooa (Amaranthus anardaria ; Amaranthus spociosus), two varieties, 
red and yellow, cultivated in Kooloo, &c. 

Ogul or Buck wheat (Fagopyrum vulgare). 

Baugma (Solanum melongena ; Solanum tuberosum). 

Ghwoea Gundiale (Colocasia himalensis). 

Koorsaneo Pipulli (Capsicum frutoscens). 

Huldi nuswar (Curcuma longa). 

Kuddoo (Cucurbita maxima). 

Torai, Tori (Lufih acutangula). 

Kukecra Kukri (Cucumis sativus). 

Gheca Torie (Luffa pentandra). 

Shut (Soja bispida). 

Koolut (Dolichos uniflorns). 

Oord maha (Phaseolus radiatus). 

Ghooroush (Phaseolus torosus). 

f 

This season many Zemindars have applied for plants and seeds. For extefttion there will 
be xipwards of three tons of seeds available. 
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Moong Dani (Phaseolus mnngo). 

Udruk (Zingiber officinale). 

Rubbee crop .—Sown in October, November, and reaped in April and May. 

Wheat (red and white), many varieties, divided into the awned and awnlesi. 

Gehoo—Lai Gehoo or Kunnuck—(Triticum vulgaro). 

Jou or Barley (Hordoum hexastichon), several varieties. 

Welaiti Jou or Joui or Oats (Avena sativa). 

Ona Jowar, or Celestial Barley (Hordoum cmlcsto)—grown at great 
altitudes along with Phapur omarginatum— 

Chunna—Chola—(Cicer arietinum). 

Posk (Papaver somniferum), blue and white varieties, abundantly 
grown in Kooloo, a third of the land being cultivated with it. It 
is cultivated, and opium prepared for exportation to China, across the 
passes; and in return, Churrus from Yarkand is imported into India. 

Mnssoor (Ervum lens). 

■ Grey Pea (Piaum arvenso). 

Bapo (Sinapis erysimoides.) 

Burlai itape (Sinapis ramosa). 

Torca (Sinapis dichotoraa ?). 

Sursoo (Sinapis rugosa). 

Biirga sursoo (Sinapis glauca t) 

AifriciUlural hnplementa. —'l'he agricultural implements used throughout 
the Punjab are similar to those mot with generally in tho North-west Pro¬ 
vinces. In tho Jullundor Doab, to crush tho sugar-cane, a mill with wooden 
rollers, and propelled by a pair of bullocks, is used. Tho plough in use is 
very light, and seldom penetrates more than three or four inches into tho 
ground. In Hazara it is oven of a smaller and lighter description than that 
used in the Punjab. 

lirmd of Callle .—In all tho Boabs tho cat' h are very small, and generally 
of a black, brown, and red colour ; miserably fed, and thus wretched, scraggy- 
looking animals, no attention whatever being paid to the breed. Not so, 
however, with their horses ; Seikhs following tho example of their late chief, 
Bnnject Sing, are fond of good horses, and they are (or were) extensively 
bred in the Sind Sagur Doab, in the district of Dani and Gheb in the Salt 
range. Tho horses there raised are, generally, very powerful and enduring, 
though far from handsome, and during tho late campaigns proved their 
mottle. A few English or Arab stallions might be introduced, to cover the 
district maros, wnith advantage. Mules, too, arc also extensively bred in the 
Sind Sagur Doab, and are frequently met with fourteen hands high. For 
these high prices are asked, ranging from 250 to 450 rupees. 

Before entering on the geological structure of tho Punjab, &c ^ we shall 
make a few ^observations on the coniferous trees met with in tho Kohistan 
and British Himalayas. 
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Genus Cedbds. —The cedars are characterised by their numerous linear, 
acicular, persistent, and tufted leaves, the tufts varying in number from 
thirty to sixty, and each singly, and without any enveloping sheath, in length 
one to two inches ; erect, truncated, conical cones, which when ripe are deci¬ 
duous ; trees, when young, conical in form, but as they advance in age, the upper 
horizontal branches expand, and give to them a truncated form at summit. 

1, Cedrus Deodara .—Throughout the Himalayas this species is known 
under various names. 

In Kumaon and Gnrwahl it is named Deodar or Deodara, at Simla, 
Keloo, and in the Kangra country. Deodar or Dear; and in the Hazara, 
Diar or Paliptur. The boat-builders on the Jhelum also distinguish it by 
the latter name. 

Throughout the mountains it occurs in vast forests: at Jugissur and 
Lohooghaut in Kumaon, at Nag Tebba near JVIussooric, at Pliagoo and Ma- 
bussoo near Simla, at Itashalah in Kooloo, on the Chuiiiba range in Kangra, 
and on tho Pir. At Narkunda, near Koteghur, Deodar-trees are met with, 
but tho liner timbers have been foiled by the government agents, and sent 
to Ferozepore and Bombay. In tho Mundi country a small forest exists 
near Jumah ; this, too, has been thinned of its hnest timbers. 

Of all coniferous trees met with in the Himabayas, tho Deodar is most 
valued for its durability and wood, which is compact, rather close-grained 
and long-fibred, highly resinous, and giving a delicious perfume to the air. 
For both naval and architcetural purposes it is aditiirably adapted, owing to 
its sti-ength and great durability, it lasting for a number of years even 
though much exposed to the elements, and being but littlo affected by water. 

On the banks of the Jhelum, Clicnab, and llavi rivers, extensive boat ma- 
nufacturies exist, and the following are the prices asked : — 

For boats completely built of Deodar, 1,400 to 1,500 maunds measure, 
rupees 1,200 to 1,500, 

A boat of 1,400 or 1,500 maunds, outside Deodar, and lined with Cheel, 
rupees 1,000 to 1,200. 

A boat of 400 to 450 maunds, outside Deodar and lined with Cheel, rupees 
250 to 300. 

A boat built of Deodar will last from twenty to thirty years. 

Dimensions .—Tho Deodar grows to extraordinary dimensions. At 
Bashulah, in Kooloo, a forest, as already stated, exists, with timbers varying 
from eighteen to twenty-four and a half feet in girth. Tho following are 
the dimensions of some of those measured, four feet from the ground :— 

1st Tree, 24 feet. 6th Tree, 20 feet. 

2nd Tree, 234 7th Tree, 22 feet. 

3rd Tree, 20 feet. 8th Tree, 20 feet. 

4th Tree, 24 feet. 9th Tree, 24J^feet. 

5th Tree, 19 feet. 
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' Growing along with these were some Khnrsoo Oaks (Querous’semecarpi- 
folia). 

On the banks of the Jhelum we measured a timber which was 18 feet in 
eiroumferonco and 60 feet in length. 

Near Mnlari in Gurwahl, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, we measured two trees ; one girded twenty-six feet, three 
feet from the ground, the other twenty-seven feet. 

LoealUiet.—'We ha^'a already noticed some of the localities, but it would 
he needless to give a longer list. As a general remark, we may state that 
the Deodar is seldom found growing in a natural state below 6,000 feet of 
altitude. The finest trees are generally found growing on the north sides of 
barren mountains in thin poor soils, formed from the docomposition of 
granite, gneiss mica, or clay slates. Here, too, the character of the wood is 
different from those grown in southern aspects and in richer soil, it being 
more compact, harder, and of a deeper red colour. This is well known to 
the natives, and can easily be aocountod for, viz., its slowness of growth. 
But if this distinction is characteristic in this species, it is much more so in 
others, which we sh.all afterwards notice, particularly the Cheer. 

■ Genus Pinws. 

Pinus longifoUa .—If tho Deodar is the characteristic coniferous tree of 
the middle regions of the Ilimalayas, the Cheer marks the lower belts, 
occurring in all intermediate altitudes, from 1,700 to 6,000 feet above the sea 
level. It is the fir.st tree that strongly reminds the traveller in ascending 
the Himalayas that he has attained a different climate from that of the 
scorching plains of llindostan, and that greets his eye with an European 
form. Ascending a little higher he meets with Oaks and Rhododendrons, 
showing that though European Pines are most prevalent, yet others tell that 
he is still within the tropics, or, rather, nearly so. 

Tho Pinus longifolia is, from its diversity of climate and aspect, known 
under different names. In Hazara, and on the upper banks of the Jhelum, 
it is styled Annnder, and throughout Kangra and tho eastern hills it is 
named Cheel or Cheer. Dr. Royle also mentions Gullar, Tbansa, and Gurul, 
and states, on the authority of Colonel Cautley, that there is more than ono 
species known under these names. 

There are two varieties, one which has its woody fibres twisted ; and there¬ 
fore by the natives said to be Kutcha, the other in which the fibres are 
straight. The JCutcha trees have the wood of a white colour, and open in 
the grmn ; the Pucka, reddish white, and compact j but this character is not 
permanent, as sometimes the wood, though white, is Pucka, and straight 
fibred. Invariably the reddish white wood is preferred by the natives,’and 
on felling a trel, and on finding this, the remark is, “ it is iTAooi P»eJS».” 
To make lathing this variety alone is adapted, and it is sold- under the name 
of Dadur. In felling the Cheer wood for architectural purposes, it is of. 

2b' 
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eoniequenoe to Mcertain that the variety ig the ftraight-fibred, as the other 
is BO apt to warp and split. 

In all places where the Cheer is found growing at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and upwards, with a northern aspect, and on poor soil, there the variety 
is invariably the straight-fibred, and the wood is good; again, in southern 
localities and lower down, it is twisted in the fibre, and of but little use in 
architecture. At Hawalbangh, near Almorah, 4,500 feet above the level of 
the sea, a forest of Cheer Pine occurs with a westerly exposure, hundreds of 
the trees being upwards of eighty and ninety feet in length, and eight and 
twelve feet in girth ; but here all the timbers have twisted fibres, and are 
therefore, useless. Distant from this about three miles to the northward, 
there are two forests, at about the same elevation, with northern e-xposure, 
and growing on poor soils, the debris of clay-slate, with all their timbers 
straight-fibred, and the wood excellent, and from these districts the wood 
used at the military station of Almorah is supplied. 

This opinion regarding the value of sites where Pine trees are grown is 
not, we are aware in accordance with those of many ; but we here give facts, 
as exhibited in the Himalayas. Matthew, in his treatise on naval timber, 
states that the Pinns sylvestris, if grown on good or rich soil, attains rapidly 
large dimensions and its best timber properties. 

Uses .—Like the Deodar the Cheer is extensively used for building boats 
on all the rivers in the Punjab, but particularly at Dhyrowal on the Beyas. 
Boats built of this wood do not last more than six or seven years. On the 
other rivers where Deodar is procurable, this kind of wood is extensively 
used to line the inside of boats. 

Cheer wood is extensively cut in the Kangra country on thejagheer of 
Sirdar Lena Sing Majeeta into timbers twenty feet long, one and a half 
broad, and six to eight inches thick, and exported, during the rains, by the 
small river Dipto to the Beyas, from whence they are floated to Bhyrowal. 

As already stated, this timber is liable, if exposed to the weather, to rot; 
but on the other hand, if protected, it is well adapted to building purposes, 
and is extensively used, particularly in the western hills. 1 mention this 
circumstance, as this kind of wood is available in largo quantity from the 
Kohistan of the Punjab, for the stations in the Punjab, Loodiana, Feroxepore, 
Scinde, &e. 

For ship-building and for spars this wood is almost useless, as it resists 
so badly the corroding effects of the weather, and is so soft. 

3. Finus Fisesisa.—This species, the Kuel or Koel* of the natives is of 
more limited occurrence than the former, and it is only met with at much 
greater altitudes, vis. from 7,000 feet to 18,000 feet. It is charaoterised by 
its lengthened tapering, drooping and persistent cones, lonj, tUn and point¬ 
ed leaves, which occur in bundles of two or three together in the same 
' It is prabebly the Beit or Banjeir of Heseis. 
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tlieath. In appearance the foUige of tbia tree is ntaob mon open sad 
drooping than that of the Cheer, and in colour of a more lively green, which 
at once dUtinguisheg it. Towards the latter end of November, the cones 
shed their seeds, bat remain for many months afterwards hanging to the 
branches. 

Uses ,—As the wood is very soft, it is seldom used for building purposes 
when the other kinds are available. It, too, being seldom found in places 
where it can be used for practical purposes, it is unnecessary to notice it at 
length here. We may, however, state in reference to its geographical dis¬ 
tribution, that it occurs throughout the Himalayas at heights varying from 
7,000 to 13,000 feet. At Neetee in Gurwahl, it occurs at the limit of arboreal 
vegetation ; viz, about 13,500 feet, and there it is dwarfish owing to the' 
great altitude. In no locality to our knowledge in the Kobistan* of the 
Punjab is it met with, though at Khoti in Kooloo it is associated with 
Khursoo (Qncreus somecarpifolia) and Mokoo Oaks (Quercus dilatata). 

4. IHnus Grerardiana.—ln noticing this other species of the Genus Pinas 
we may be equally brief, as it is but sparingly mot with in the Uritish Hima¬ 
layas. It is characterised by its large conical-shaped, pendulous cone, which 
contains edible seeds, of nearly an inch in length. By Europeans it is styled 
the Edible Pine; and its seeds are imported in large quantities into Simla 
from Kunsour for sale, under the name of Neosa Pine seeds. 

In the bazaars of the Punjab, particularly those of the Upper Doabs, it is 
met with in quantity, under the name of Chilgoza, being imported from 
Cabal. In the Bazaar of Wuzeerabad wo found it associated with Apples. 
Pears, Pomegranates, Walnuts, Melons, KhubarrieSi Raisins, Currants, &c, 
forming, combined, a scene not commonly met with in the north-west. 

In the British provinces the only locality known to us where this tree is 
met with, is between Mulari and Bumpa; where it occurs associated with 
Deodar and Kuel, Juniper and Cypress. For its fruit this tree is highly 
prized, but as a timber-tree is not met with of dimensions sufficiently large 
to be of much use. 

Having now noticed all the Pines properly so called met with in the 
Himalayas, wo proceed to the Spruce Firs. 

Genus Abies, 

6, Smithiana .—Belonging to this genus we have but one species, the 
Abies Smithiana, one of the most graceful (if not the most so) species of 
Abietinese met wHb in the Himalayas and Kebistan of the Punjab. Who 
is there, who has travelled even as far as Kotaghur, when passing through 
the forests of Mahassoo, Hattoo, and Narknnda, who has not admired this 
elegant tree, towering into the heavens, eighty and a hundred feet, with 
its gtaeeful weeping branches, affording grateful shade from the effects of a 

* Xhe ehsrscteri assigned to the Befr or Bsqjeir of Morrle, by Dr. Fleming, appl;*to this 
species. See Report of Agrl-Horticaltaral Society. 
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noonday’s sun. This species throughout the Himalayas is known by vari¬ 
ous names. In the Simla jurisdiction it is styled Bow, Hai, Pindrow, Mo- 
rinda and Khatrow. In the Kohistan of the Punjab and Kooloo, the two 
former names are most common. In Kumaon and Gurwahl, Pindrow and 
Morinda. 

It is at once distinguished from any other Himalayan species by its single 
needle-shaped leaves, varying in length from one to two and a half inches, 
arranged irregularly around the stem, of a bright green colour; its pendu¬ 
lous branches, the smaller hanging down so gracefully from the thicker ones, 
which are horizontal to the msun stem; its pendulous, thin, small, pointed 
and persistent cones. The Morinda attains great dimensions. 

In Kooloo, a little below the Jelsuri pass, we measured one which girted, 
four feet from the ground, nineteen feet; and towered some hundred feet 
into tho heavens. In the Kohistan of the Punjab this species is common, 
and is floated down both the Jholum and Chenab, under the name of Uai, 
and used in building boats; but its wood is not prized as it is so liable to 
decomposition by tho action of tho weather. Its wood, too, is soft and open¬ 
grained, and said by the native boat-builders, when converted into boats, 
not to last more than four or five years. 

In Nepal another speeies is met with, distinguished from all other Hima¬ 
layan species by its very small cones, which are not more than an inch in 
length: Abies brunoniana or dumosa. 

Genus Picea. 

6. P. Wehbiana .—This species is known under various names throughout 
the Kohistan of the Punjab and Himalayas. In Kooloo and the Cbumba 
range, it is styled Tos,* Gurwahl, &c., Chilrow. It is characterised by its 
large bluish-black cone varying in size from four to eight inches—of a conical 
form flattened at the upper ond. Its leaves arc of a dark-green colour above, 
and silver white beneath. It is distinguished from the next species by its 
much larger and thicker cones and larger leaves, which are, also, proportion¬ 
ally narrower. 

The Chilrow is a noble tree, growing to a height of eighty and a hundred 
feet, its dark sombro leaves contrasting well with the surrounding vegetation. 
From all the other Pinos it can at once be distinguished by its much stiffor 
and upright conical form. In tho Kohistan of the Punjab, as on the Kbumba 
range, and on the Peer Paujal it is found in groat abundance, at elevations 
of from 7,000 to-10,000 feet above the level of the sea j and, as mentioned, 
is there known under the name of Tos. It is floated down both the Jhelum 
and Chenab, and used in boat-building, &c., but is not a .wood of any value 
as it is so easily decomposed by the weather: boats built of it do not last 
more than four or five years. In the Simla jurisdiction this tree is found 
formiitg extensive forests at Hattoo, Narkunda, &c.; also with the Bow, 

* In Hazara it Is nsmad Pelundn. 
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ttnd of great dimensions; imudreds of trees of eighty and a hundred feet in 
height, and as straight as an arrow, there existing. By its dark-green 
colour, erect and stiff growth, and horizontal branches it can at once 
be distinguished from the Row (Abies Smithiana), and from the Deodar 
by its conical head and darker colour. In addition to the forests of the Ko- 
histan and Simla district, it grows abundantly in Gurwahl and Kumaon, 
and four miles to the east of Mussoorie. On the great mountain of Dodica- 
tow;li, near Lobah, it occurs in great perfection. When this species occurs 
associated with the Deodar, it generally occupies a more elevated position. 
Thus, on the Jelowri Pass, in Kooloo, ascending from the Mnndi side, we 
find deodars and Morindas (Abies Smithiana) associated with the Mokroo 
Oak (Quercus dilatata), and Horse Cbesnuts (Pavia indica). As we continue 
to ascend we find the Chilrow, some of them nineteen feet in girth, at three 
feet from the ground, and associated with manificent Ehursoo Oaks (Quer- 
cus semecarpifolia). Still ascending, we leave the Chilrow, and find the Oaks 
associated with the Rhododendron campanulatum, which when we crossed 
the pass in April, was in full blossom and presenting a most striking and 
beautiful appearance, with its purple, pink, and white blossoms (as it pre¬ 
sented all these colours, in some plants only one colour, in others two 
blended, and in others all the shades mixing and blending with each other 
in great luxuriance.) The foreground was covered with Primulm, Ranunculi, 
Anemone, Verbena, Wallichiana, and Potentillso. Associated with the Rho¬ 
dodendron were the dwarfish Khursoo Oaks, a small Berberis, and the Cra- 
tsegus mpestris. The pass itself consists of clay-slate, and from its summit 
presents one of the most magnificent scenes any where to be met with in the 
wild, rugged, and bold country of Kooloo. On this lofty pass the Rajah 
formerly possessed a series of forts which wore destroyed by the Seikhs, and 
amongst the ruins of one of these we found tailless rats (Arctomys Roylei) 
running about. As we descend the pass, on the Sutlej side, we first pass 
through Khursoo Oaks, then Pindrew, and Morinda, or Row, to the village 
of Khote, which is surrounded with Deodars. A little below the Deodar 
we meet with forests of Kuel (Finns excelsa) and Mokroo Oaks, and still 
lower, forests of the Pinus longifolia, or Cheer, which we have before reach¬ 
ing Shumshale. 

7. P. Pindrow Royle.—By Dr. Royle the P. Pindrow is considered a 
distinct species from the P. Webbiana; and is characterised by its much 
smaller and thinner cones, which, too, are of a deeper purple colour, and 
seldom exceed three and a half or four inches in length, and its shorter, 
broader, stiffer, and furcate leaves. But other characters there are none, and 
possibly it may bo a mere wiety. If however, the cone is uniform in size 
and colour, it would form a very characteristic mark. I liave in my pos¬ 
session a drawing taken from Dr. Boyle’s original specimen brought by 
him fiwn'’Tyno Teba and deposited in the Mussoorie Garden. It is now 
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twenty feet high, and the cones never exceed four inches in length. In P. 
Webbiana they are seldom met with under seven inches. The furcation of the 
leaf, noticed as a distinguishing character, is not characteristic, seeing that 
it is common to both. In its distribution the Pindrow is much more res¬ 
tricted, and is in general found on more elevated positions, as on the Chor 
and Tyne Teba, &c. 

Uses .—Its wood is adapted for building purposes, but is of no particular 
value. 

Gen. CvrnEssvs. —The most important species belonging to this genus 
met with in the Himalayas, is the Cupressus torulosa, or iiurroo and Surin 
of the natives. In the Kohistan of the Punjab it does not, as far as we are 
aware, occur, but is common inKumaon and Gurwaiil. Near Simla in the 
neighbourhood of temples, it is met with and is styled Deodau. The Deo¬ 
dar, therefore, known to the natives of Simla is the Cupressus torulosa and 
not the Cedar, it being styled by thorn, as already noticed, Keloo. At Nynee 
Tal, trees of Surroo, of vast dimensions, occur, the largest girting upwards of 
twenty-four feet, and rising to the height of eighty feet. In Gurwahl, too, it 
is abundant, as near Kunnoor, and at Surin or Surroo Tota, the place taking 
its name from the tree. There it occurs in the very bed of the river Dowli, 
the largest and longest branch of the Ganges, which takes its rise from a 
snow bed at the summit of the Neetoe Pass, and there it is so small that we 
stepped across it in June. 

Uses.-— Asa building material the Surroo is admirably adapted, its wood 
being very hard, close-grained, tough, long-fibred, and of a dark-red colour. 
The gates of Constantinople made by Constantine, and said to have lasted 
1100 years, were manufactured of wood belonging to a species of Cypress (C. 
sempervirens, Lindley. The Himalayan Cypress seems to possess iiualities 
almost equally good, and probably may even be equally durable ; but no¬ 
where in the Himalayas are the forests of this wood in accessible places for 
removal to the plains. 

Associated with the Cypress, between Malari and Bumpa, a species of 
Juniper, being a lofty fine tree, occurs, the Jnniperus excelsa, and on the very 
verge of the snow, six miles beyond Neetee, a creeping species (Jnniperus 
prostrata) is found, probably the so-called European Juniper of Mooreroft. 
By some authors it is mentioned, and Webb quoted as an authority as oc¬ 
curring in the Neetee Pass. This is a mistake, as nowhere is it met with be¬ 
yond Gildoung, the last halting-place on the British side of the Himalayas, 
and some miles distant from Neetee Pass. Like the Surroo, the Juniper has 
only been, as yet, met with in inaccessible places. 

Gen. Taxus. —Throughout the Himalayas and Koliistan of the Punjab 
the Yew* (Taxus baccata), styled by the natives Tooner, is met with at 

* Dr. Raylf mentions two species at Yew, Texas baccata, and Taxus nueifera. We have 
only met with one, the former. 
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elerations between 8,000 and 11,000 feet, as at Narkunds, near Kotghur, on 
the Chamba range, Dodicatowli in GurwabI, &c.; but of all places in the 
Himalayas where it is met with in greatest perfection is at Toonghnath, 
between Budrinath and Kedumath, at an elevation of 9,000 feet. Tore it 
occurs associated with Khursoo Oaks, llhododendrons. Horse Chesnuts, 
Cbilrow, Khutrows, &c.; forming one of the finest wooded scenes met with 
in the Himalayas. 

Concluding roaarkt .—In the foregoing observations we have briefly 
noticed all the species of coniferous trees met with in the British Hima¬ 
layas ; pointed out that tlie Deodar (Cedrus Deodara) is the most valuable 
both for ship-building and architectural purposes; that the Cheer (Pinus 
longifolia) ranks next to it in quality, and that all the other species of Coni¬ 
fers are but little worthy of attention, so far as the qualities of their timber 
are concerned. We have stated that the only timber fitted fur spars for 
ships is tlie Deodar,* all others being either too soft or too easily acted on 
by the weather; that timbers of the Deodar of the dimensions (eighty to 
ninety feet in length) wanted by the ship-builders in Bombay, as stated by 
the Superintendent of Marine, could not be transported from the British 
Himalayas with advantage, owing to the rugged and inaccessible nature of 
the country, and the difficulties caused by fails and rapids existing in the 
Sutlej, and that on the banks of the Beyas, but few Deodar timbers, com¬ 
paratively speaking, exist worth exporting j tliat the Cheer timber is well 
adapted for architectural purposes, and might profitably be transported to 
Scinde, and that the Morinda (Abies Smithiana), the Kuel (Pinus excelsa), 
and the Chilrow (Picqa Webbiana), though abundant, are, owing to the 
softness of their wood, and liability to decomposition by the action of the 
weather, not worthy of attention. 

* Dr. Gibson stntes that the Pinus excelsa appec s to be the only timber worth transportinft 
to any distance. This, however, is an error, as when exposed to the weather, Kuel timber 
rapidly decomposes. PMsibly in mentioning the Kuel, he means the Keloo or Deodar (Cedrus 
Deodar). See i.etter No. 983, dated Aug. 9,1648, addressed to the Sec. to Gov. Bombay. 
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(Saturday, the 1«< October, 1853.^ 

W. G. Bose, Esq., Viec-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of tlie last month were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : 

Ordinary Members. —Messrs. A. H. Cocks, C. 8., T. P. Larkins, C. 8. 
B. Morrell, William Grant, and Baboo Gyanendro Mohun Tagore. 

Corresponding Member,—Dr. H. lliddell, Superintending Surgeon, 
Nizam’s Service. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join¬ 
ing the Society:— 

Maximilian Bose, Esq., of Akyab,—proposed by Mr. A. T. T. Peterson, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Bose. 

Lieutenant Alexander Taylor, Bengal Engineers, Punjab,—proposed by 
the Bev. Dr. Carshore, seconded by the Secretary. 

Lieutenant D. G. Uobinson, Bengal Engineers, Punjab,—proposed by Dr. 
Carshore, seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain Ercdcrick 'J'ombs, (I8th N. I.) Pension Pay Master, Dinapore, 
—proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

George Ackland, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. Bose. 

G. D. Turnbull, Esq., C. S., Bolundshuhur,—proposed by Captain G. L. 
Cooper, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations. 

The following donations were announced :— 

1. Tlie Pictorial Sketch Book of Pennsylvania, Presented by Mr. David 
Landreth. 

2. The “ Sateya-Amab,” No. 1, of Vol. 4. Presented by the Rev. J. Long, 

3. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago for February and March, 1863. 
Presented by the Editor. 

4. Six quarts of Sandoway Tobacco Seed. Presented by Captain F. W. 
Ripley, P. A. Comr. Arraean. 

5. A small quantity of Seychelles Cotton Seed. Presented by the Hons¬ 
hu C. J. Say ley. Colonial Secretary, Mauritius. 

A quantity,of Maize seed, of a superior description, the produce of the 
Society’s Garden, was placed on the table; namely, 160 ears, raised from 

2 a 
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American seed of the fourth descent, being imported hy the Society in 1849 ; 
and 49 ears, raised from seed imported last year, both of one sort, known as 
the “ Pennsylvania yellow com.” The latter is fully d^ual to the parent stock. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was read. The Gardener states that the 
under-drainage system, adopted in that part of the orchard which is retained 
for peach cultivation, has been fairly tested by the late heavy falls of rain ; 
and has been found to answer so admirably that he takes the liberty of 
suggesting that certain other portions of the orchard be similarly treated, in 
order to improve the culture of the fruit trees, especially lychees, which are 
grown thereon. The mango trees are now making their third healthy 
growth; 900 fine healthy mango grafts of 15 kinds are now ready for distri¬ 
bution, together with other sorts of fruit trees, lychees excepted. Mr. Mc- 
Murray observes that the maize seed, (alluded to above) forms part of a good 
third crop taken off one plot of ground in little more than ten months ; the 
two previous crops being peas and tobqpco. The following is the mode adopt¬ 
ed by the Gardener for raising the present crop of maize ; “ The ground for 
sowing the maize seed on was thoroughly cleaned of all weeds in June last, 
by ploughing and harrowing throe times. After each harrowing the weeds 
were picked off. On the 6th July, lines were marked off 5 feet apart, and 
the seed dibbled in, one inch deep in the ground, with a blunt ended dibble, 
at a distance of 3 feet up and down the rows ; three seeds being put down in 
a triangular form within four inches of each other. The ground was then 
levelled, after which the crop was three times cleaned by hand weeding, and 
twice moulded during the season to steady the plants, and encourage a more 
vigorous growth.” The Gardener reports that one more of the Victoria 
regia seeds, presented by Dr. Wallich, in November, 1851, has germinated ; 
that the largest plant is progressing favorably having yielded its tenth 
flower, and possessing 63 leaves. The Vanilla pods are doing well, and the 
plants are making such a healthy and vigorous growth that a good crop of 
flower spikes may be anticipated in March next. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to the Council, applying for sick leave 
of absence to England for a period of one year, and enclosing a certificate 
from Dr. Jackson, recommending his absence from India for that period. 
Mr. Bleehynden states that having no other reliable source of income, he 
hopes that, in consideration of approved service of 17 years, the Society will 
grant him the above leave and place him in a position to carry it into effect. 

Submitted the following recommendation from the Council on the above 
letter t ^ 

“ The Council recommend to the Society that the Secretary’s application 
for leave of absence be complied with, and that in order to* enable him to 
carry it into effect, the Society, in consideration of Mr. Blecbynden’s zealous 
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and approved service, daring a period of 17 years, grant him his full salary 
for a period of one year, being Ils. 4,800.” , 

In connection with the above Dr. Falconer, gave the following notice of 
motion for the next meeting: 

" That the Secretary’s application for leave of absence be complied with, 
and that in order to enable him to carry it into effect, the Society, in con¬ 
sideration of Mr. Blechynden’s zealous and approved service daring a period 
of 17 years, grant him, as a speeial case, his full salary for a period of 
one year.” 

It was farther proposed and agreed that the Council be requested to re¬ 
port on the best manner of conducting the business of the Society, during Mr. 
Blechyndon’s contemplated absence. 

Proposal for the introduction of the Quinine yielding Cinchonas 
into India. 

Bead the following letter from the Government of Bengal on the above 
important subject:— 

From the Ukder-Secbetary to the Goverkment or Bekgai.. 

To THE Secretary to the Aqri-Horticdlturai, Society. 

Dated Fort WUliam, the 6th September, 18S3. 

Sir, —In continuation of the letter from this OfSce No. 531, dated the 
„ , 1st April, 1852, I am directed by the Most Noble the Gover- 

nor of Bengal to forward herewith for the information of 
the Society, an extract (paragraph 39) of a despatch from the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors No. 44, dated the 6th .Tuly last, relative to the obtmning 
of a supply of the seed and plants of the Quinine yielding Cinchonas. 


I have, &c., 

W. Gordon Young. 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


Extracts from o despatch from the llon’ble the Court of Directors in the 
Public Department No. 44, of 1863, dated the 6th July. 


39. Seeds of the 

Letter dated Starch 
S7. (Ko. is; 1852 
Piopusal to depute a 
gardening collector to 
South America to pro¬ 
cure seed and plants of 
the Quinine yielding 
Ciuchonis. 


best species of Cinchona have already been sent to Dr. 
Falconer, and six plants were forwarded under charge 
of Mr. Fortune, by the Mail of 20th December, 1862. 
Effective measures will be adopted for procuring a sup¬ 
ply of the seeds and plants from South America to a 
greater extent. 


(True Copy.) W, Gordon Young, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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Communications on various subjects. 

Head the following letters 

1. From Capt. G. E. Bollings, Deputy-Commissioner, Shahporo, Punjab, 
communicating further particulars respecting Miiddar Gutta Percha: Capt. 
H. adds, “ 1 have some 25 or 30 lbs. prepared, which T shall be glad to place 
at the disposal of the Society if they feel inclined to recommend the institu¬ 
tion of any experiments.” 

Resolved.—Oa the recommendation of the Council, that the obliging offer 
of Capt. Bollings be communicated to Professor O’Shaughnessy on that 
gentleman’s return to India. 

2. From Dr. Wallich advising despatch per overland conveyance, of a 
consignment of French flower seeds from Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and 
Co., of Paris, and of German flower seeds from Mr- Van Houtte of Ghent, 
in accordance with a requisition from the Society for European continental 
seeds of ornamental plants and shrubs. " I will not conceal in any manner,” 
observes Dr. Wallich, “ that I have my strong fears ,^hat the present experi¬ 
mental consignment of continental invoices of seeds will lead to no satisfac¬ 
tory results. That the selections are intrinsically of great value there can bo 
no dojibt. I have the best authority for so saying,—Dr. lindley’s, whom I 
consulted with on the subject a few days ago, but they are very expensive, and 
in Mr. Van Houtte’s case remarkably so, though on the other hand it is but 
fair to add that among his seeds are a good many very rare and precious ones. 
I have done all I could under the circumstances in which 1 was placed, the 
utter want of any list to guide me as to what the Society already pussesses and 
is most in want of, loft mo no alternative but to grope my way in the dark.” 

Resolved .—That the best thanks of the Society be tendered to Dr. Wallich, 
for the trouble he has so kindly taken in the matter of these invoices of 
seeds, and as they are not sufiiciently large to admit of a general distribu¬ 
tion, the recommendation of the Council, that they be offered to members at 
cost price, be adopted. 

3. Prom Lieutenant-Colonel W. II. Slcoman, intimating, in reference to 

the Society’s request for grafts, that no good peach trees are cultivated at 
Lucknow. “ During my residence of more than forty years in India,”—re¬ 
marks Colonel Sleeman,—" I have nevbr seen so bad a place for peaches as 
Lucknow. I have many trees in my own garden here, but not one that pro¬ 
duces a fruit that would be tolerated at any other station I have seen in 
India; and those produced in the public garden are not a bit better. I would 
recommend your applying to some other places in Bchar, Patna, Dinapore, 
Mozufferpore, Chupra. These are the places where 1 have seen tho finest 
peaches and grapes. . 

The grapes here are as bad as the peaches. Of 110 lychee grafts which 
1 got from the Society some time ago, only two remain, and they have been 
preserved with difficulty. The climate is too dry for them, and this may be 
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the obstacle to onr baviag good peaches and grapes. The soil, too, seems to 
abound too much in alkaline matter. But whatever may be the obstacle I 
recommend your supplying yourself from some other source with peach trees. 
Mangoes and melons are the only fruits wo get good at Lucknow.” 

Resolved ,—That the above letter be referred to the Council, and that stops 
be taken by them to procure good peach grafts from other localities. 

4. Prom the Rev. J. Phillips, applying for seeds of sorts for the use of the 
new Native Christian settlement at Santipore, near Jellasoro. 

Agreed that agricultural seeds of all sorts be given gratis, and horticul¬ 
tural seeds at cost price. 

6. From B. R. Sturt, Esq., Honorary Secretary Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society, Bhagulpore, enclosing a list of plants growing in their pub¬ 
lic garden, and requesting a collection of ornamental plants, &c., of sorts, 
which they do not possess. 

Agreed that this request bo complied with. 

Letters were also submitted from Baboo Frosononauth Roy, of Nattore; 
Kalee Cbunder Roy, of Rungporo : and Rajah Narendra Krishna Bahadoor, 
giving distribution lists of Part II of Vol. 1 of the Indian Agricultural 
Miscellany in Bengali. 

Submitted applications from tho Head Gardener, for a new cart, in 
place of the old one, which has become imserviceablc, and for tho services 
of 6 extra coolies for 6 months. 

Resolved, on the recommendation of the Council, that the sum of Co.’s 
Rs. 90 be allowed for a new cart; and that the G extra coolies be also grant¬ 
ed for 6 months, tho amount for which will not exceed the aggregate sum 
deducted from the wages of absentees in tho establishment bills for the last 
6 months. 


(Saturdag, the Vith November, 18.53..1 

W. G. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Tho proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tho following gentlemen were elected members : Lieutenant Alexander 
Taylor, Bengal Engineers ; Lieutenant D. G. Robinson, Bengal Engineers ; 
Captain Frederick Tombs ; Messrs. Maximilian Bose; Geoige Ackland; 
and G. D. Turnbull, C. 8. 

The names of the following gentlemen wore submitted as desirous of 
joining the Society 

Captain J. Hall, 2nd in command, Joudpore Legion,—proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Captain J. C Brooke. 

lieutenant William Agnew, (29th Regt. N. I.,) P. A. Commissioner 
Assam,—proposed by lioutenant-Colonel F. Jenkins, seconded by the 
Secretary. 
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A. J. Jackson, Esq., C. S., Khoolna, Jessore,—proposed by Mr. McLeod 
Wylie, seconded by Mr. H. Alexander. 

J. Ceams, Esq., of Mungleporo,—proposed by Mr. William Cockbum, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

C. M. Wilsone, Esq., of Munglepore,—proposed by Mr. William Cock- 
barn, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentationt. 

The following donations were announced :— 

1. Seeds of the " Cabbage oil,” and blue dye plants of the Chinese, and 
seeds of four varieties of radons. Presented hy Mr. R. Fortune. 

The following is extract of Mr. Fortune’s letter respecting the above 
seeds : — 

“ The Cabbage oil plant forms one of the staple productions in the Pro¬ 
vinces of Chekiang and Eeang-soo daring the wintqr and spring months, 
and is highly valued by the Chinese. I believe the Chinese kind is consider¬ 
ed more productive than any of our European varieties, and it is possible it 
may be better than those at present cultivated in India. At ail events, 

I send it round for trial, and venture to suggest its being sent to a district 
where oil of this kind is produced. The “ Toin Clung.” (Isatia indigo- 
tieaj is the plant which produces tho Shanghae liquid Indigo, a substance 
largely used in this part of China, where blue cotton cloth is in great 
demand amongst the masses of the people. The four varieties of melon 
are also sent for experiment. They are valuable in China, not so much on 
account of their flavour as their productiveness, and they grow luxuriantly 
without that care which it is necessary to bestow upon English melons 
introduced to this country. In the summer mouths the markets are abun¬ 
dantly supplied with these fruits, which are in fact the apples of the 
country, and are eaten by tho natives much in the same way as wc see apples 
in country towns at home.” 

Portions of the above seeds are available to members desirous of giving 
them a trial. 

2. Samples of grain of various sorts, procurable by purchase at Prome. 
Presented hy Major James Ramsay, Commissary G-eneral, 

These are submitted for inspection, as the produce of a foreign market. 
Major Hamsay states that he is unable to famish a correct statement of 
the prices at which the above articles are to be obtained, and which did not 
accompany the samples in consequence of the market being at the time in 
a fluctuating state. (Referred to the Grain Committee.) 

3. Thirty varieties of Australian seeds. Presented by TP. 11, Duval, 

Esq. • 

4. A few cuttings of the Muscatel vine. Presented by Mr.J, Thomson. 
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The following is Mr. Thomson’s account regarding his vine 

“ My tree has fruited twice this year, and is again in flowcii, and some of 
the fruit already (3rd Nov.) set. The particulars regarding this vine are 
as followswhen I took possession of the house in September, 1851, the 
said tree was densely crowded with branches and leaves, and on enquiry I 
found it had never borne fruit before, and was apparently on old tree 
so I was obliged to have recourse to the plan adopted in France and Portu¬ 
gal, namely, of cutting the tree down to about 4 feet from the ground, peel 
ing the old bark, opening out the roots, washing them and leaving them open 
for one month ; after that, I had the roots nicely covered with manure com¬ 
posed of fish, old shoe leather, rags and paper, the whole mixed up with 
common earth. In .January, 1852, the new shoots produced blossoms, and the 
fruit ripened in the May following. In October, 18.52,1 pruned the super¬ 
fluous branches, stripped the loose bark, opened out the roots, washed and 
exposed the same for two months and better. In January, 1853, covered the 
roots with the aforesaid manure. On the 13th March, 1853, it flowered, and 
the fruit ripened on the 14th June ; it was of the most luscious flavor and 
in great abundance, and would have been much larger had I thinned the 
bunches a little more. In July 1853, it blossomed again, and tlto fruit 
ripeneS on the 24th September equally as gpod, hut not so abundant as on 
the former occasion. The same day I lopped the whole of the branches that 
bore, and likewise the small flat ones that did not bear, and on the 10th 
October, 1853,1 opened out the roots and exposed them till the 16th idem 
when, to my great astonishment, I saw the Grape vine again in blossom. 
Hitherto, in appearance, it promises to yield me a large supply of fruit, 
when I shall have tho honor to forward a specimen for the purpose of being 
laid before the Society.” 

5. Four plants of Colvillea raeemosa from the Rajah of Burdwan’s Gar¬ 
den, at Garden Reach. Presented by liahdt Ramapersaud Roy. 

6. Four Durian plants from Singapore, two orange plants, and three 
plantain plants from Rangoon. Presented by Capt. J. Weston. 

7. A specimen of coffee grown in the Mysore country. Presented by 
T. M. Robinson, Esq. 

“ I am informed,” observes Mr. Robinson, “ that the cultivation of the 
article in that country has only commenced within the last fifteen or sixteen 
years, but it has already become one of a very extensive, trade, land being 
abundant there, and the price of labour being only three-half pence per day, 
the cost of production is, I believe, very small.” (Referred to the Coffee 
Committee.) 

8. A small quantity of the nuts of Aleurites triloba, a fine oil—^yielding 

seed. Presented by Dr. R. Riddell. ^ 

Dr. Riddtll gives some interesting particulars in continuation of his former 
communication, which appea^ in the August proceedings, regarding this 
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oil, and famishes copy of a oomnianieation from Dr. Alex. Hanter, of 
Madras, Secretary of the Indian Drag Committee, on the same subject. 
(Referred to the Committee of Papers.) 

9. Additional specimens of “Muddar GuttaPercha.” Presented hy Capt. 
G. E. Ilollings, Deputy Commissioner Shahpore, Punjab. 

A few pods of Vanilla aromatica and V. grandijlora, the produce of the 
Society’s Garden, were also placed on the table. 

The motion, of which notice was given at the last General Meeting, by 
Dr. Falconer, “that the Secretary’s application for leave of absence be 
complied with, and that in order to enable him to carry it into eHect, the 
Society, in consideration of Mr Ulechyndcn’s zealous and approved service 
daring a period of 17 years, grant him, as a special case, his full salary, for 
a period of one year,” was brought forward, seconded by Mr. Cantor, and 
carried nem con. 

The Gardener’s Monthly statement wiis read. Mr. McMurray reports 
that the batch of American vegetable seeds has turned out equally as good as 
those of previous years. That seventeen more kinds of the English flower seeds 
(Carters) have germinated, leaving only nine sorts out of seventy-one, which 
have not germinated, viz., JSlumenbachia insignis, Ipomopsis mixed, Loasa 
and ficypanthus mined., Poinciana Oillesii, Phlox Drummondii, Podolepsis 
mixed, Sollya, Violet, and Caleeolarea. Such of the German and French 
flower seeds, the Gardener adds, as have been first sown, have germinated 
freely, but on this point ho will give a fuller report next month. Mr. 
McMurray mentions that the plants raised from the Demerara indigo seed, 
presented by Mr. Piddington in September, 1852, are now yielding a heavy 
crop of seed, which will bo available to members shortly. The American 
Sumach trees are also flowering freely, and will probably yield another large 
crop of seed in March next. The Gardener further reports as follows : 
“ The plantation of Straits cocoannt-trees, raised from the seed present¬ 
ed by Mr. Josepl^ Agabeg in 1849-60, has made a very healthy growth 
daring the past season, and now form a fino bolt on the N. W. side of 
the garden. The same remark is applicable to the betel-nut trees, also 
presented by Mr. Agabeg. In the batch of flowering plants, presented 
to the Society in December, 1862, by Sir L. Poel, there were six seedling 
Tecotna jasminoides, one Jndigofera species, and one Abutilon Bedfordi- 
anum, which Sir Lawrence wished to be carefully looked after. This, I am 
happy to say, has been done, not only in the case of these, but the whole of 
the plants received at that time have succeeded well, and have been more or 
less increased in number, more especially the white Poinsettia. The cuttings 
of liosa Portunii, received at the same time, have also been successfully pro¬ 
pagated, and the plants are now doing well. The Persian liktc (Syringa 
laciniata) seedlings, raised from the seed presented to the Society, by 
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Captain Burnett, in April last are doing well, and now amount to twenty- 
three plants in all of different sizes : as also many of the plants raised 
from the Punjab seed presented by Captain Blagrave. The drooping or 
weeping Sissoo, presented by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjab in April last, germinated freely, and many strong seed¬ 
lings are now ready for distribution to the members. I may also 
here state that, in addition to the number of poach grafts reciuirod for 
immediate issue, there are three hundred (300) very healthy strong 
plants in store ready for distributing, at the fixed scale of prices, llie 
large plant of Victoria regia has grown itself off the mound, whore it 
was planted in the tank at the end of the roscry, and has since made 
two now leaves in the gumlah, where it is now planted. The largest 
leaf now in the garden, of another plant, measured this morning (12th No¬ 
vember,) four feet one inch in diameter; and one more of the batch of seeds 
presented by Dr. Wallich, in November, 1851, germinated on the 7th October 
last.” 

Defaulters to the Society. 

The Council having submitted the names of three late members who had 
failed to pay up the arrears of subscriptions due at the period of their resigna¬ 
tion, it was resolved that, in accordance with the provisions of Section 1 of 
Chap. IV. of the Bye-Laws, they bo published as defaulters. Their names 
are as follows Mr. S. G. Smith, late of the Civil Service; Mr. F. Tucker, 
Civil Service ; and Mr. T. J. Atkinson, of Burdwan. 

Communications on various sulfects. 

The following communications were also submitted ;— 

1. From W. G. Young, Esq., Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, 
fumisliing extract of a letter from, Mr. B. F 0 '''une, dated I8th July, seeking 
more precise information regarding the Chinese green vegetable dye, to 
which the attention of the Society was called by Mr. Henley in March last. 

2. From It. Fortune, Esq., dated Chnsau, 18th July, on the subject of 
obtaining seeds, plants, &c., for the Society. 

With reference to the above two communications, it was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Council, that a copy of M. Persoz’s Memoir, published 
in “ Los Comptes Eendus,” of the 18th October, 1852, on the green vege¬ 
table dye of the Chinese, be forwarded to tho Government of Bengal for 
Mr. Fortune’s information. Further, that the sum of £50 be placed at 
Mr. Fortune’s disposal to onablo him to meet all expenses, except freight, 
connected with the Society’s requisitions for plants, seeds, &c., and that tho 
P. and 0. Company be solicited, as a special case, to forward such boxes of 
plants as Mr. Fortune may send from Shanghae, free of freigfit to the 
Society. 

•2 6 
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3. From Captain G. E. Hollingg, dated Shabpore, Punjab, 25tb September, 
forwarding tbe specimen of iUiiddar extract, alluded to among the dona¬ 
tions rccciTed, and giving some particulars respecting it. 

4. From Dr. W. B. O’Sbaugbnessy, Superintendent Electric Telegraph, 
dated 8th November, intimating his readiness, as requested by the Society, 
to subject tbe Muddar extract prepared by Captain llollings to conclusive 
experiment as to its applicability as a substitute for Gutta Pereba for tele¬ 
graphic purposes. 

Resolved .—That a copy of tbe above letter be forwarded to Captain 
Hollings. 

5. From Dr. 11. lliddell, dated Bolaram, 4th October, regarding the Mud¬ 
dar extract. 

6. From W. Haworth, Esq., respecting the arrowing of sugar-cane, ac¬ 
companied by a fine specimen. The following is e.xtract of Mr. Haworth’s 
note on the subject: —“ The flower of the sugar-cane now submitted was cut 
by me from a field near Kandy, the cane in which was all in flower, as well 
as in several other fields around tlio sugar worhs. It was of the Mau¬ 
ritius variety, and appeared to be nearly ready fur cutting. 1 was informed 
that it is quite usual fur the sugar-cane to flower on tho estates in Ceylon. 
I am aware that it flowers (or “ arrows” as it is generally termed) in 
some of the West India Islands, and 1 enclose you a note from Mr. John 
Thomson, of Cossipoor, on that point, who has also met with it in flower in 
Bengal. On returning from Kandy, I noticed the purple sugar-cane grow¬ 
ing alongside some of the Mauritius hind planted in- very small patches 
near native huts, and whilst I often saw' the latter in flower, I could not 
find one of the former in the same condition. 

There appears to be seed on tho flower left with you, but whether it 
would germinate I think very doubtful, it is however worth the trial.” 

Extract of a letter from John Thomson, Esq., dated Cossipore, Cth No¬ 
vember, 1853 : With regard to the flowering of the sugar-cane I am 

no botanist, and cannot say whether or not flowering is tho proper term 
to apply to the phenomenon, but there is no doubt whatever that the 
sugar-cane sends up a long tapering feathery looking head. I have seen 
thousands of acres of it in tho West Indies, and it is there called the arrow 
of the cane. 1 have also seen it in Bengal but not very often. I do not 
think, however, that what you believe to be the seed of the sugar-cane 
would germinate if it were put in the ground. At least 1 am not aware of 
sugar-cane over having been produced from seed. In the West Indies, 
where they have not the same variation of season as in Bengal, the 
sugar-cane is allowed to stand much longer on the ground sometimes from 
13 to 16^ months. If 1 remember rightly the season of arrowing is about 
November or December in the West Indies, or perhaps earlier)' a good deal 
depending upon what time the canes have been planted. 1 believe that it is 
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from the short time which the cane is allowed to stand on the ground that wo 
never see the arrow in Bengal; but I have veiy little doubt tljat if sugar¬ 
cane were allowed to stand through one cold season and on to the next, wo 
should see plenty of cane arrow here.” 

In connection with the above subject the Secretary read a passage from 
Porter’s Work on the sugar-cane, pp. 24 and 25 ; and drew attention to 
certain communications submitted to the Society, in 1844, (Journal, vol. 3, 
pp. 84-8fi,) arising from an application by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Jamaica fur seed, under the impression that the cane is propagated by seed 
in the East Indies, a.s well as by cuttings. Among other particulars pub¬ 
lished on that occasion it is stated by Colonel Jenkins, that the Otahoite cane 
flowers freely at Gowhatti in Assam : fsome hundreds of canes in Dr. 

Scott’s plantation may be seen in flower at once, but I think only in plants 
three or four years old, i. e., canes which have been planted three or four 
years, and allowed to remain undisturbed as far as regards the roots or 
stools.” Tho Secretary added that he had transferred a portion of the 
Ceylon seed to Mr. MeMurray, for careful trial, as suggested by Mr. 
Haworth, in the Society’s Nursery Garden, where tho rattoon crops of 
foreign varieties of cane, more especially the China sort, had frequently 
been found to arrow. 

7. From P. A. Glover, Esq., C. S., offering,—^with reference to the Society’s 
wish fur good peach grafts, to increase tho sorts in its garden,—to send a 
quantity from the trees in his ;garden at Muoteeliarree, Champaruu, the 
frui. of which is equal to any ho has over tasted in India. 

.Ihisohed.—TXwX Mr. Glover’s kind offer bo .accepted, and that, as recom¬ 
mended by the Council, an application be also preferred to Dr. Jameson, 
Superintendent H. C. Botanic Gardens N. W. P.,for grafts from the Saha- 
mnpoi'e Garden. 

8. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 19th vugust, enclosing copy of cor¬ 
respondence with Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and Co., of Paris, and Mr. 
Van Houtte, of Ghent, respecting the flower seeds lately supplied by 
them. 

9. From H. Cope, Esq., Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of the Punjab, applying for a few seeds of Victoria regia. Request compli¬ 
ed with. 

10. From S. Douglas, Esq., applying on behalf of the Rev. Mr. Schurr, of 
Kisbnaghur, for seeds of sorts, for the use of the Christian settlement at 
Kapasdauga. Agreed, that Agricultural seeds bo supplied gratit, and Hor¬ 
ticultural seeds at cost price. 

11. From the Rev. J. Phillipps, offering his acknowledgments for the seeds 
lately supplied fur the Christian settlement at Jellasore. 

12. From Saboo Kissory Chand Mittra, Deputy-Magistrate, Jehanabad, 
acknowledging receipt of ten copies of the Indian Agricultural Miscellany, 
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(part 2, of Tol, I) and giving a list of persons to whom they have been dis¬ 
tributed. 


(Saturday, the 10th December, 1853. J 

W. 6. Rose, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The gentlemen who were proposed at the last Meeting wore elected Mem¬ 
bers, viz:— 

Captain J. Dali; Lieut. Wm. Agnow ; Messrs. A J. Jackson, C. 8.; J. 
Ceams and C. M. Wilsone. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as desirous of join¬ 
ing the Society:— 

Edward Groenway, Esq,, of Cawnpore,—proposed by Mr. Wm. Vincent, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

G. Berford, Esq., C. 8., Moznffumuggur, near Meerut,—proposed by Mr. 
D. Mackinlay, seconded by Mr. W. McAdam Stewart. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, Manager of the “ Char Bagh,” Lucknow,—proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

Richard Blcchynden, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by the Secretary. 

George Allardice, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
seconded by Baboo Gobin Chunder Sen. 

Baboo Sham Chaund Mitter, Merchant,—proposed by Mr. C. A. Cantor, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentation/. 

The foUowing donations were announced:— 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 
XV. Part. 1. Presented by the Society. 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 6 of 1853. Presented by 
the Society. 

3. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for 1852-63. Presented 
by the Chamber. 

4. A box of Rice, the produce of Bhawurkote. Presented by Sir James 
Colvih, on behalf of Major G. Ramsay, the Resident at Nepal. 

The following is extract of Major Ramsay’s letter Mr. Courtenay in¬ 
forms mo that you will be glad to receive for presentation to the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society of Calcutta, some old rice which was lately found by one 
of General Jung Bnhadoor’s brothers at Bhatgaon, a town about 10 miles 
East of Ehatmandoo, the capital of a former dynasty of the Newars, abori¬ 
gines of the valley. I have therefore forwarded a packet «sf it to your 
address by to-day’s ddk banghy. 
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“A very large box of this grain was discovered on breaking up the flooring 
of one of the Kewar Palaces ; and by an inscription on the box, it appears 
that it was brought from Bhawurkote in Nepdl, a place then famed for its 
rice, when that town was conquered by the Bajah of Bhatgaon in the 
year 1743.” 

The Secretary stated that a small portion of the above paddy had been 
transferred to tho Society’s garden: it was agreed to distribute the remain¬ 
der to such of the Members as may bo desirous of giving it a trial. 

6. Samples of sugar-cane, of arrowroot tubers and powder, of the Bed 
Yam of Chota Nagpore, Jerusalem Artichoke, and Tenasserim Yam, the 
produce of the Baraset School farm. Presented by Baboo Peary Churn 
Sirear, Secretary Local Committee Public Instruction. 

6. A small quantity of Sea Island Cotton Seed from the plantation of 
Mr. W. Seabrooke, Kddesto Island, Charlestown, South Carolina. Present¬ 
ed by Mr. J. L. Nash. 

Mr. Nash states that tho above plantation yields the finest description of 
cotton ; a muster of it was submitted at the Great Exhibition, and gained 
a medal: it was declared by Manchester spinners to be the best ever im¬ 
ported into England. 

Bead a report from the Conncil, intimating that in their opinion, the 
project of establishing a garden on the Calcutta side of the river, proposed 
about two years ago, is not feasible on tho plan then contemplated, in conse¬ 
quence of the comparatively small amount contributed by the public, and 
the difficulty of finding a suitable site. 

Proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Cantor and resolved.—“ That, 
in the opinion of this Mooting, it is not feasible at the present time, to cari^ 
out the original scheme of the proposed now garden ; and that the money bo 
returned to the subscribers.” 


Bead a report from the Garden Committee, respecting tho Nursciy garden. 
The Committee suggest certain improvements in the shai>e of an additional 
conservatory, pucka ghauts, &c.; they state that the various useful cultures, 
such as sugar-canes, tapioca, arrowroot, guinea gra.s.s, sumach, &o., have 
been well attended to; recommend tliat a portion of the garden on the 
western side be appropriated as an experimental coffee plantation ; and that 
the rates hitherto charged for fruit grafts be reduced one half, from the 
commencement of next year. Confirmed. 


The Gardener’s Monthly Beport was read. Mr. McMurray submits a 
favorable tabular statement of the germination of the seeds of vegetables. 
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cotton, tobacco and maize, t«ceiTed this season from the United States, 
shewing a general average per centage of sixty-four. 

“ In continuation of my report of Mr. Carter’s English flower seeds, I 
have further to state that four more kinds have germinated, viz., SoUya 
heterophi/lla. Calceolaria of sorts. Phlox Prumtnondii and Ipomopsis; 
leaving at present five sorts out of the seventy-one not germinated ; the 
two former kinds have come up very freely after lying dormant in the 
soil since the 20th August last, the date of their sowing. I may further 
add that many of the sorts of seeds of this batch which germinated during 
the rainy season, and then were damped off, arc again coming up freely, 
from which circumstance I would suggest that the seeds generally com¬ 
plained of by the Members should have a further trial before the soil is 
thrown out of the gumlahs. Fifteen out of the thirty-five kinds of Capo of 
Good Hope tree and shrub seeds, received on the 2Gth October, and sown on 
the 6th November, have germinated. Twenty-seven kinds of the eighty-one 
sorts of flower seeds received from Germany have germinated, and sixty- 
eight of the 263 kinds of flower seeds from France. Of the thirty varieties of 
Australian tree and shrub seeds received from Mr. W. H. Duval on the 12th 
and sown on the 14th November, twelve kinds have already germinated. The 
cabbage oil and blue dye plants of the Chinese, and four kinds of melon seed 
presented by Mr. Fortune, have germinated very freely. 1 may further state 
for the information of Members and others that the five kinds of sugar canes 
(Mauritius, Otaheite, Singapore, strijmd Uourbon and China) arc now ready 
for cutting, and maybe distributed at any time at the fixed scale of prices.” 

Mr. McMurray adds, in concinsion, that another large plant of Victoria 
regia, opened its first flower on the 9th instant, and two more flowers are in 
diflerent stages of development. 


Submitted a report from Mr. James Cowell, (a Member of the Coffoo 
and Tobacco Committee) on the muster of coffee received fi-om Mr. T. M. 
Robinson, as the produce of the Mysore country, and laid before the last 
General Meeting. “I infer”—observes Mr. Cowell,—“from the size and 
shape of the bean that it is produced on the hills, or on lands of considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea, and it appears to have boon gathered 
some months ago. This sample has not been well cured, and therefore is 
somewhat deficient of the fragrance of the Arabian berry which it resembles, 
in other respects, and being a good marketable article I value it, by last 
accounts from liondon, at 48 to 60 shillings per cwt. in bond.” 

Letters were read :— 

From the Agent and Superintendent P. and 0. Company, intimating his 
compliance with the Society’s request for free freight for cases of plants 
from China, with certain restrictions. *' 
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Re>olved.—T\vxi the best thanks of the Society be tendered to Captain 
Lovell for his liberal compliance with its request. 

Krom Baboo I’cary Churn Sircar, Secretary Local CommittoS of public 
instruction, Barasct, respecting the various products noted under the bead of 
contributions:— 

“ The arrowroot has been manufactured here with the assistance of a mal- 
lee Dr. Falconer had the goodness to send to mo for a week. The tubers were 
weighed when dug out of tlie earth, and the powder when perfectly dry has 
been found to bo nearly six seers for every maund of the tubers. Cuttings of 
the sugar-canes were obtained from the Female School Committee’s Agri¬ 
cultural Institution, and set about the end of December last. Those manured 
with oil cake and lime have thrived best. The cotton and vegetable seeds 
obtained from yon in October last, have been sown in this farm and distri¬ 
buted to sixteen indigenous cultivators, and about eighty pupils living in Ba- 
raset and at distances from 2 to 6 miles. Tobacco and cabbage plants as well 
as 300 cuttings of dower trees of different sorts, mostly indigenous, have like¬ 
wise been given to about the same number of persons. Tubers of the arrowroot 
and others will also bo distributed, but as the quantities I have will hardly 
bo sufficient for the purpose, 1 beg you will be pleased to order some of each 
sort to be delivered to mo if available. 

Much good has certainly resulted from the existence of the two Agricul¬ 
tural Schools here. Indigenous cultivators now evince a desire of growing 
in their farms foreign vegetable roots, &c., and of the pupils attending the 
Institutions, many uf respectable families have got about their houses small 
kitchen and flower-gardens, wherein they not only superintend and direct 
labourers, but ako work with their own hands. Agricultural pursuits, so long 
held degrading to gentlemen, are being properly appreciated, and will, it is 
presumed, ere long be carried out on improved plans and methods.” 

Resolved. —That a further supply of arrowroot tubers be given ; and that 
a sample of arrowroot powder, manufimtured last season at the Society’s Gar¬ 
den, be forwarded to Baboo Peary Churn Sircar, as a guide, the specimen sent 
by him being indifferently prepared; and that his attention be directed to the 
article on the manufacture of arrowroot, published in the Indian Agricultu¬ 
ral Miscellany in Bengali, Vol I., Part. 1. 

From Captain G. K. Hollings, Shahpore, Punjab, dated 26th November, 
notifying his intention, with reference to his former communication, of send¬ 
ing a quantity of the Muddar Gutta Pcrcha to Dr. O'Shaughnessy. Captain 
Hollings adds,—“ The cotton grown here from American seed, acclimatised 
at Leia, is as fine as tho produce of the original seed, notwitlrstanding the 
great heat and dryness during the hot weather and rains. The American 
vegetable seeds you sent me have proved as good as usual.” 

From the. Secretary, tendering bis best acknowledgments for the very 
handsome manner in which bis request for sick leave of absence has been 
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responded to; offering hie serrices to the Societj, while in England, in any 
way they may deem desirable; and pointing out, more especially, certain 
objects to which, he thinks, his attention may be advantageously directed. 

Hesolved .—That the Secretary’s offer of his services be accepted with 
thanks. 

Before the Meeting separated it was Resolved :— 

1st. That the Garden Committee be requested to report to the nest meet¬ 
ing respecting consignments of seeds for 1854. 

2nd. That the Floricultural Committee, and Fruit and Kitchen Garden 
Committee, be authorized to make the necessary arrangements, respecting 
tlie approaching flower and vegetable shows. 

Applications were submitted from Bhowany Chum Bose, and Joygopal 
Chatterjea, writers of the Society, for an increase of pay. 

iJesoiesd.—That they be allowed to draw Hs. 13 each from the com¬ 
mencement of next year. 
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Report from the Council to the Annual General Meeting, 
January lAth, 1854. 

The ^ouncil, in accordance with established usage, submit a 
brief summary of the present position of the Society, and of its 
operations during the past year. 

The subject which they consider first to claim attention, is the 
state of the subscription list. It is satisfactory to record an acces¬ 
sion of sixty-nine names, since the submission of the last report. 
Of these 18 arc Civilians, 5 Merchants, 22 Military Officers, 3 
Medical Officers, 8 Native Members of the comftinnity, 10 Indigo 
planters, one Clergyman, one of the legal profession, and one (Dr. R. 
Riddell) who has been elected a Corresponding Member. The losses 
from death and resignation have been considerable. There have 
been 1G deaths and 38 resignations; to these must be added one* 
name struck off for non-payment of subscription, 3 insolvents, and 
16 whose names have been removed from the list, in accordance 
with Section 6 of Chapter 3 of the Bye Laws, their absence from 
India having extended beyond four years, making in all seventy-four. 

TIio distribution of tho Members, as they now stand, may be referred to 
tlic following classes :— 


Classification. 


In 25 former years. 

GO 

a 


$ 

Ob 

c 

1*4 

i 

d 

M 

In ISSO. 

s 

jB 

In 1852. 

a 

1 

O 

Total real number 
at close of 1853 
alter deducting 
lapses. 

Honorary Members^ •• •• 

,, 

11 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

10 

Associate Members. •• •« 

•. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Corresponding Members, • • 

.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 1 

1 

4 

4 


• • 

232 

13 

1S{ 

22 

fl 

10 

22 

16 

18 

356 

151 

Merchtmts and Traders, •• •• 
Indigo and other Tropical Asri- 

201 

14 

12 

13 

10 

14 

80 

12 

5 

301 

99 

cultnnsts, • • • • a • 

Military Officers, • • • • • • 


190 

15 


5 

11 9 

19 

13 

10 

868 

89 


160 

10 

11 

11 

11 

9 

34 

18 

22 

886 

134 

Medical Officers, •• •• •• 


60 

0 

8 

s 

5 

7 

4 

5 

3 

109 

38 



63 

2 

14 

5 

6 

9 

8 

8 

8 

123 

52 



14 

1 

0 

0 

C 

% 

1 

1 

3 

20 

6 



40 

] 

0 

0 

6 

4 

fi 

3 

1 

61 

21 


... 

9 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

81 

17 



1002 

58 

62 

60 

49 

67 

182 

78 

69 

1567 

618 


* The names of 3 Members have been actually published as defaulters in 
the proceedings of tho lost year; two of these arc not however included in 
tho above list, they having resigned previous to 1853 ; but have failed to pay 
up their arrears of subscriptions. 
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Of the above-mentioned number (618) 39 are members who have 
compounded for their subscriptions, 54 are absent from India, and 
consequently non-paying; 10 are Honorary, 4 Corresponding, and 
3 Associate Members, in all 110, leaving 508 as the actu# number 
of paying Members on the books of the Society on the 1st of 
January, 1854, or 7 less than last year. 

The Members who have been lost to the Society by death arc 
Capt. C. S. lleynolds, Assist.-Commissioner of Assam; Mr. W. N. 
Hedger, Solicitor; Mr. John Tynan, of the Salt Department; Baboo 
Woomeschundcr Ghosc; The Rev. W. O. lluspini; Major W. M. 
Stewart, Sir W. 11. Gilbert, and Major J. Ferris, all of the Bengal 
Army; Mr. D. Jardine, Merchant; the Hon’ble James Thomason, 
Lt. Governor N. W. P.; Mr. A. E. Brown, Indigo planter; Mr. 
John Hayton, Sugar Manufacturer; Mr. W, D. Brown, Merchant, 
Arracan; Mr. W. Greenway, Merchant; Capt. T. Latter, Deputy 
Commissioner of Prome; and the Rev. W. Carey (eldest son of the 
Rev. Dr. Carey, the Founder of the Society) an Associate Member. 

The Council have again to report favorably on the condition of 
the finances of the Society, and to submit the usual statements of 
receipts and disbursements, vested fund, arrears of subscription, 
and liabilities. As regards the first, it will be observed that the re¬ 
ceipts amount to Rs. 30,2G9-C-5, to which sum must be added the 
further amount of Rs. 1208-G-5, being balance at the elose of 
1852, making a total of Co.’s Rs. 31,477-12-10. The disburse¬ 
ments during the year have been Co.’s Rs. 29,130-7-8, leaving a 
cash balance in the Bank of Bengal, in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment Agent, and with the Secretary, of Co.’s Rs. 2,347-5-2, on the 
31st December, 1853. 

The Council do not deem it necessary to draw attention to any 
particular item of receipts or disbursements, they being of the usual 
character, and the .statements themselves famishing full details; and 
these will be printed, according to custom, as an appendix to this 
report. 

In regard to the vested fund, it is necessary to mention that 

t 

in consequence of the payment off of the 2nd and 3i11, and a part 
of the 4th 5 per cent. Govt. Loans, a portion of the Society’s 
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Securities, to the extent of 7000 Rs. has been transferred to the 4 
))er cent, loan; in consequence of which, the total aipount of 
Notes in the hands of the Govt. Agent, now stand in the sura 
of Co.’s Rs. 22,333-5-4 against Co.’s Rs. 22,308-10-8 last 
year. 

The arrears of subscription at the end of 1852, as stated in the 
last report, amounted to Rs. 6,693-3-9 ; of this the sum of Rs. 
3932-15 has been collected during IS.'IS, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 2,760-4-9, of which Rs. 844-14-9 may be considered as irreco¬ 
verable, being composed of the arrears of defaulters, deceased and 
insolvent members, and of some who have altogether retired from 
India. The balance of these arrears, after the above deduction, is Rs. 
1,915-6-0 which, being added to the unpaid subscriptions of 18.'>3, 
forms a total due to the Society of Rs. 6,336-12-6, as explained in 
lists 1 to 4 annexed. 

The liabilities of the Society are Rs. 4624, being balance of 
cost of seeds for the past season ; these will be fully liquidated by 
arrears due for subscription, for seeds, grafts, &c., disposed of by 
the Society, and the cash balance, which form a .total of Rs. 
9,886-11-11. 

The usual exhibitions of vegetables, fruits, and flowers have been 
held during the year; the first and second, under tents, in the 
Auckland garden, the third in the Town Hall. The total amount 
awarded in the Horticultural department -.vas Rs. 665 and Rs. 234 
in the Floricultural department. The first show on 28th January was 
excellent in respect to vegetables and fruits, and tlie competition was 
spirited: but the display of flowers was not equal to that of 1852, 
nor were there so many competitors. The same remark is applica¬ 
ble, as regards flowers, to the second show on the 8th March, 
though several well-grown plants were brought forward, and a few 
novelties exhibited. The assortment of vegetables was good, but the 
celery though improving in quality, is not yet up to the mark. At 
the third show, on the 5th April, asparagus and artichokes, which 
have not hitherto shared in the marked improvement exhibited in 
most of the other vegetables, were tolerably well represented, “and of 
fair quality. The Orchids were the chief attraction in the floricultural 
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line at this show, and some good specimens of the bulbons and 
tuberous tribes were likewise submitted. 

The demand on the Nursery Garden for fruit grafts, ornamental 
and useful plants, has been fully equal to that of preceding years. 
It will be seen from the statement furnished by the Gardener, that 
ten thousand plants, useful and ornamental, have been distributed, 
exclusive of a quantity of sugar-cane, and 50 maunds of roots of 
sorts, such as yams, sweet potatoes, arrowroot, &c., &c. The Society 
has now a large collection of fruit grafts in store, which it has been 
determined to dispose of from the commcncemerrt of 1854 at 
half the former rates. It is gratifying to note that the Victoria 
regia, raised from seeds presented by Dr. Wallich in 1851, has been 
flowering freely: a full report on the subject from the Gardener will 
be found in the proceedings for September. The Vanilla plants (aro- 
matica and grandiflora) have fruited freely, but the produce has not 
attained maturity, having been nipped by cold during November and 
December. Large supplies of pea and maize seed have been raised and 
distributed to Members, as also seeds and plants of the American 
Sumach. With the view of improving the stock, the Society have 
indented on the Saharunpore Botanic Garden for a supply of 
Peach grafts of the best sorts; a collection is also on its way down 
from Mr. Glover of the Civil service, who has kindly contributed it 
from trees growing in his garden at Mootceharee, Champarun, 
which, he states, produce fruit equal to any he has ever tasted in 
India. The Society is again indebted to several Members for con¬ 
tributions, more especially to Sir Lawrence Peel, Messrs. Emerson, 
Mauley, F. Pereira, Burton, Booth, G. Bartlett, and B. Warwick. 
It may be added that a portion of the garden, which is retained for 
peach cultivation, was under-drained in May last, and the system 
having been fairly tested daring the rainy season, has been found 
to answer admirably. 

In connection with this subject it may be stated that the Go¬ 
vernment of India have authorized Mr. Fortune, who is at present 
in China, to obtain for the Society os large a supply as procurable 
of grafts of the best sorts of Chinese fruit trees, and a,,collection of 
such other plants, useful and ornamental, as ore likely to succeed 
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in Bengal. The Society has been in conespondence viitVv bit. 
Fortune, on the subject, and the result of this reference, will, it is 
to be hoped, add considerably to the stock of good plants in the 
Garden. 

Allusion has been made in the last two reports to the project of 
establishing a Garden on the Calcutta side of the river. The 
Council regret to state that the plan has not been deemed feasible 
at the present time, in consequence of the comparatively small 
amount subscribed, not exceeding eleven thousand rupees, of which 
only two thousand three hundred rupees have been contributed by 
the public, and the difficulty of finding a suitable site. 

The Vegetable seeds obtained during the past season from North 
America and the Cape appear to have given satisfaction; but 
the Council regret to observe that the consignment of Flower 
seeds from England, from Mr. James Carter, has very generally failed. 
With the view of obviating, if possible, a recurrence of the dis¬ 
appointment experienced in 185.3, it has been proposed to have fu¬ 
ture consignments later in the season, say in the latter end of October 
or early part of November, so as to ensure seeds of the same year’s 
gathering. Small trial assortments of French and German flower 
seeds received from Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and Co. of Paris, and 
Mr. Van Iloutte of Ghent, through the kindness of Dr. Wallich, 
have also germinated very indifferently. 

It was stated in the annual summary for IS.'il, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had oftered, at the suggestion of the Society, a prize 
of Rs. 5000 for the best machine for separating indigenous cotton 
wool from the seed. The Society appointed a Special Committee in 
June, 1852, to examine into the merits of the machines sent in to 
compete for this prize, but, in consequence of unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, their report was not submitted before the early part of 
1853. This report having been lately published in the Journal, 
it is deemed unnecessary to enter into details in this place : suffice 
it to say that the Committee being of opinion that, the ^sults of 
the experiments with the two machiucs sent from the United States 
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of America by Messrs Carver and Co. and Bates Hyde and Co., 
both of Massachusetts, were satisfactory, and that they found much 
difficulty in awarding to either a degree of merit over tlie other, the 
Government decided on dividing the reward equally between them, 
and the Society have awarded a gold medal to each. 

During the past year the Society has published three parts of 
the first volume of the “ Indian Agricultural Miscellany” in Bengali; 
(to which a reference was made in a previous summary) contaiumg 
papers on practical subjects regarding arrowroot, Guinea grass, to¬ 
bacco, tapioca, teak, and the cultivation of certain vegetables, viz., 
potiito, asparagus, artichoke, &c. These have been distributed gra¬ 
tuitously, but it is proposed to make a small charge, equal to one 
half the cost price, for future numbers. 

Among other subjects that have engaged the consideration of the 
Society during the past twelve months, the Council would refer more 
especially. First, to communications from Dr. Itiddell, Capt. Geo. 
Ilollings, and Major Meadows Taylor, regarding the extract obtained 
from the Miiddar plant {Calotropis Ilamiltonii) which, it has been 
surmised, may form a substitute for Gutta Pcrcha for some of the 
purposes to which that useful article is applied; and the fibre procured 
from the same plant, which has been considered of such superior qua¬ 
lity by the Society’s Committee, that specimens of it, as also of the 
Miiddar extract, have been forwarded to the Society of Arts for infor¬ 
mation and report. Secondly, to the “ Rheea” fibre, Bmhmeria nivea, 
(which has been alluded to in previous reports) of which some exceed¬ 
ingly fine specimens, prepared under the superintendence of Major 
Ilannay at Deebroghur in Upper Assam, were brought to the notice 
of the Society by the Board of Bevenue. A portion of this superior 
raw produce has been transferred to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Calcutta and Leeds, with the view of bringing it more generally to 
the notice of the mercantile community here and in Great Britain. 
Thirdly, to the more extended application of Munject (Rubia 
Munjista) to economical jmrposes; and to the green vegetable 
dye of China. Specimens of Garancine prepared by Mr. Henley 
from the Munjcct, have been furnished to the local Chamber 
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of Commerce and the London Society of Arts; the other matter 
lias been referred to the particular attention of Mr. Robert For¬ 
tune, with the request of the Society that he will endeavor to 
ascertain the plant from which the substance in question is ob¬ 
tained. The above, with other useful papers on caoutchouc. New 
Granada paddy, cotton, wool, tobacco, and various fibrous articles, 
have been published during the year in Parts 3 and 4 of Vol. VIII. 
of the Journal. 
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^aUiteinmi of ReceiptB and Diahursements of the Agricultural and iloril 
cultural Society of India from January to December^ 1S53. 

RECEIPTS. 

From Members, subscriptions collected during the year, • • • • Co.’s Rs. 17,913 8 0 

,, Government of India, for prizes awarded to Messrs. Bates 
Hyde, and Co., and Messrs. Carver, and Co., for Cotton- 


cleaning Machines, •• •• •• •• •• •* 5,000 0 0 

„ Government, annual donation, •• 1,045 0 0 

„ The Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousic, annual donation 

for the year 1853,. 500 0 0 

„ Government monthly allowance for 13 mouUis, at l35*13-6 

per month,* • 1,630 2 0 

,, Sir Lawrence Peel, annual donation, •• *• •• •• 4u0 0 0 

-- 3,575 2 0 

,, Accruings of interest on fixed assets, •• . 910 12 8 

,, Proceeds of Sugar-cane delivered from Uie Nursery Gaiden, 

including cost of packing, •• •• •• •• •• 44 29 


,, Ditto, of Mango, &c., grafts, ditto from ditto,* • •• •• 307 3 0 

,, Ditto, of a proportion of surplus Capo and American vegeta- 

ble and English/lower seeds, and fruit seeds, 011852-53, •• 1,959 0 U 


,, Proceeds of German and French/lower seeds, • • •• •• 348 0 0 

,, Ditto, of copies of the Transactions of the Society, •• •• 18 u 0 

ii^Htto, of copies of tlie Journal, . 35 4 0 

,, UlUo, of old seed boxes, &c., •• •• «• •• •• 16 9 0 

„ Members, amount of freight, ftc., repaid on boxes of seeds 

forwarded to tbeir addresses in 1852*53, . 79 4 9 

,, Members, amount rejiaid for postages and packing charges 

for seeds, &c., •• •• «« •• .. 43 26 

„ Assignee Estate Alexander and Co., being the amount of 
sixth dividend at the rate of ono anna and 3 pic per 100 
Co.Rs.duoontheclaimofthcSocietyof S.Rs. 21 ,783-14-8. 19 5 9 

-- .. 2,869 15 9 

Total Receipts .. 30,269 C 5 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December, 1852» • • 871 13 7 

,, ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, •• •• 322 2 4 

,, ditto in Uio hands of Secretary on ditto, *.* 14 66 

- 1208 6 5 

Grand Total, Cb.'s Rs. 31,477 12 10 

DISBURSEMENTS. — 


FOREXaK VXGETADIrE AKO FlOWSE SeEOB. 

By Messrs C. M.Villet, for Cape garden seeds supplied in 1853, 2,045 0 0 

„ Mr. D. Landreth, towards meeting cost for American garden, 
cotton and maize seeds supplied in 1852, amounting to 

Drs. 1,995-58, .3,103 15 0 

„ Messrs Lawson and Sons, for Scotch vegetable seeds supplied 

in 185;i (£86 16s lOd) • * .. .. • • B70 4 6 


Carried over, 


#•6,019 3 G 
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Brought forward, .d,019 S 6 

„ Mr. James Carter, in full for English flower seeds supplied in 

.. ..1,651 9 0 

„ Ditto, ditto, in part payment of his bill for English flower 

seeds amounting to iS S51-18 supplied in 1853, •• •• 1,000 0 0 

,, Dr. Wallich, for a consignment of German and French flower 

seeds supplied in 1858, •• .. 5 10 

,, Braddon and Co., for a packet of Cape flower seeds, ... 5 0 0 

LiBaanT. 

„ Books purchased durinf the year for the Library, . 084 5 1 

,, Binding books daring the year, ... ... •• ... 74 8 0 


PniNTIHO. 

,, Sundry parties for printing receipts and schedules of prizes for 

flomr shows, circular letters, &c., &c., • • ... • ... • * 

JOURNAL. 

„ Bishop's College Press, for printing Parts of Volume Vrii,. 

NURSERY GARDEN, 

„ Ordinary expenees incurred on account of the Nursery Garden 

from 1st December, 1852, to 30th November, 1853, ... • • 3,387 0 9 

,, Extra ditto, for repairs to Gardener’s Bungalow, purchase of 

fruit seedlings for grafting, for pots and new cart, &C., •• 83! 1 9 

„ R. Fortune to meet expenees for forwarding plants and seeds 

from China, • > . • • 500 0 0 


ESTADLlSHMENf. 

„ Amount for Establishment from 1st December. 1852, to 30th 

November, 1853, ... .. • • • • 

rSCUNXARY REWARDS. 

Prizes to Malices for vegetables and fruits at the Exhibitions 

held on the 2Btli January, 8th March, and 5th April, 1853, 665 0 0 

Prises to Mallecs for flowers at the Exhibitions held in the 
88th January, 8th March, and 5th April, 1853, ... . 254 0 0 


Indian Agricultural Miscellany. 

„ Rev. Krisnamohuu Baueijea, and F. S. DcRozario and Co,, 
for printing Parts 1 and 8, Vol. 1. of the Indian Agricnltuxal 

Miscellany,.. . . 117 0 0 

„ Rungololl Banoorjee and Mooktarom Surmano for translating 

and revising most of the papers, &c„ for ditto, . 68 0 0 


ADVERTISEUENTS. 

„ Advertising in the Calcutta and Up-Country Newspapers 
notices of General Meetings, of Shows of vegetables and 
flowers, distribution of seeds, 8sc., &c. ... m. ... ... • • 

stationery. 

„ Stationery for Offlee books, &c., and for the use of the office, ... 7 0 0 

„ Brown packin/paper for packing seeds, ... m. •• ••• 37s 1 6 


2 d 


9,189 ? 4 

708 7 r 

]03 1 6 

433 8 0 

4,658 8 6 

5,846 9 0 

919 0 0 

179 0 0 

373 7 3 


184 1 0 
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FACIOBT. 

„ Freight oo boxes of seeds, books, &c., sent and received from the 

Capo of Good Hope, America, &c. •• •• .. 394 4 u 

M£TCai.P£ HALX.. 

,, Society’s proportion of Assessment on Metcalfe Hall flrom Nov. 

1652 to October I 6 S 3 , . m. ... > • 131 4 0 

,, Sundry parties for various articles of Furniture, . 144 1 4 

MACHIKIBV ACCOUNT. 

. Messrs Jessop and Co. for cleaning and seitiag up Cotton 

Cleaning machines, . ... • • ... ... 7 6 0 

, Mr. James Gilbert for assistance rendered to Special Commit¬ 
tee for trial of Cotton Cleaning Machines, ... •• •• 100 0 0 

. Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co. and Messrs. Carver and Co. for 

Government prize of 5,000 Rs. for Cotton Cleaning Machines, 4,963 10 6 

- 5,070 * 6 

POSTAGE AND SUNORT OTHER CnARGES. 

, Postage on letters, &c. sent and received, and on copies of the 

Journal and for petty expences,... •• «• ... •• 586 15 9 

. Extra pockermen for subdividing seeds, •• •« .• .. 82 70 

' For expences incurred in putting up a fence round a portion of 
the Auckland Circus, for supexintonding the erection of tents 
for Flower and Vegetable Shows, •« • • • • •, 163 8 0 

, Presents to Constables for attending at Horticultural and 

Floricultural Exliibitions during the year. ... 40 0 0 

, Government Agents Commission, brokerage, &a, charges during 

the year. . ... ... j 

- 836 10 8 

Total Disbursements, ... ... 29,130 7 8 

, Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 3l8t December, 1853, ... 3,196 1 4 

, Ditto in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, . 118 13 1 

, Dittoin the hands of Secretary on ditto, • • ... ... ... 33 6 9 

- 2,847 5 t 


Grand Total, Co.’s Re. 


.M 81,477 13 10 
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On the application of the Beet-root drying process to the 
Sugar-cane, as an improved and economical method of pro¬ 
ducing sugar: and on the probable suitability of such a 
mamifacture to the climate and circumstances of Bengal. 
By T. F. Henley, Esa. 

I have the pleasure to forward herewith, for being submit¬ 
ted to the^S^ociety, some specimens of dessicated sugar-cane 
gar-cane at four together ^ith six samples 

manufacturer of the present-Taf 

sugar has not been produced more che^^® saccharine con- 
application of improved processes to the manufi^^^“^ ~ 
eane have never yet, however, been made in India. 
ing process, of which we now treaty may probably in due time 
effect important changes in thh resources of the country on 
this head. 
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On the Application of the Beet-root 

It will be observed in these experiments that the China 
variety of cane produced not only the greatest amount of ex¬ 
tract, but also of the best quality; and this result, with this 
description of cane, I have invariably found to be the case. It 
accords with my impressions that it is to the middle provinces 
of Bengal, such as Benares, Azimghur, Mir/apore, Oude and 
surrounding districts, including perhaps Tirhoot, that wc 
should look as the proper field for such a manufacture as is 
here treated of; for in all these districts, the small, hard, varie¬ 
ties of cane resembling the China, are grown, and although too 
generally despised hy European planters in favor of the larger 
exotic varieties, (better suited undoubtedly for ordinary mills,) 
the former are in reality superior, well adapted to the climate, 
produce excellent sugar, and are, moreover, equally well suited 
to the drying process as the fine showy looking exotics. 

The subject of economical methods of producing colonial 
sugars now assumes additional interest in consequence of 
the great improvements which have taken place in the 
beet-root manufacture in Europe, threatening the "very ex¬ 
istence of our colonial commerce in that ^staple. Amongst 
the most remarkable improvements in the beet-root manu¬ 
facture, the dessicating process merits the first attention; 
through its aid the manufacturer is now enabled to con¬ 
tinue his operations of extracting sugar from the beet-root 
throughout the whole year, instead of being confined as hi¬ 
therto to some 3 or 4 months of the season. It is now 
about ten years since I called attention to the subject of 
dried sugar-cane as an object of manufacture well suited to 
the circumstances of Bengal, in a letter dated Mauritius, 3rd 
April 1842, and published in the Calcutta Journal of Natural 
History.* I forwarded at that time specimens of dried Mauri¬ 
tius canes, from which crystalline sugar was obtained by Doc¬ 
tor McClelland, thus establishing the fact so far, that sugar- 

*We reprint thu letter to make the information more complete.—En». 
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cane, properly prepared, may be kept some three or four 
months, and evfen endure a voyage,.and still give up its sugar 
when required. I paid much attention to the subject at the 
time; the failure however of the French experiments in the 
West Indies, made on a large scale, led me to abandon the sub¬ 
ject as hopeless. It will be recollected that the French Govern¬ 
ment gave permission to a certain company to introduce into 
France, free of duty, 4000 tons of dried sugar-cane, and very 
talented engineers and manufacturers were sent out for the 
purpose of establishing the manufacture. From some cause, or 
other, which I have never been able to ascertain, the operation 
was not successful. This fact should be borne in mind at pre¬ 
sent, that the drying process as applied to the sugar-cane has 
not been so far successful. It is at the same time necessary to 
bear in mind that, at the epoch the experiments were made 
with cane, the operation had not been successful in Europe 
as regards the beet-root, with which the process originated. It 
is only latterly that the method has been improved to such 
an exterri-tiiyat if now ranks amongst the established economi¬ 
cal processes;—this is the point to which I now wish to call 
the attention of the reader. Whatever has been done in re¬ 
ference to the beet-root, may certainly be accomplished with 
the sugar-cane. The structure of the latter is less spongy— 
the quantity of water to be evaporated much less—its ele¬ 
ments much purer, and the deliquiscent mineral salts (the 
sources of the deterioration which takes place under certain 
circumstances,) in far less proportion. All circumstances 
are much more favorable for the cane than for the beet, and 
in addition, we have in the provhices more particularly point¬ 
ed at, a hot sun arid dry atmosphere generally, during the 
cane season, through whose powerful assistance, in all 
probability, three^fourths of the necessary evaporation in dry¬ 
ing the cane, could be accomplished, or at least so as to re¬ 
duce the expense of combustible and mechanical drying ap¬ 
paratus to a comparative trifle with what takes place in 
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if laid out in the sun on a dark surface or sheet of iron. They 
will be then found crisp and brittle, and easily pulverized or 
passed through a grain-mill so as to reduce them to something 
resembling saw dust. Having got so far, take a glass tube 
or piece of lead pipe of 3 feet in length and f inch bore, 
tie a piece of coarse muslin over one end of it, and then pour 
in about 9 inches deep of refiner’s bone charcoal, over this 
place the dry cane powder, which may be put in as closely as 
possible. On to this arrangement pour clear cold water, which 
will slowly percolate through thfe tube, carrying with it in its 
passage every thing soluble, and a syrup may be drawn off 
from the little apparatus of a density of 22,° and as limpid as 
water. To obtain a complete analysis of the cane, water 
should be poured on, until th^ liquor flowing from it becomes 
perfectly tasteless.. The syrup thus obtained may now be 
evaporated down to proof in any convenient vessel capable of 
holding about half a pint. The liquid in question, although 
so beautifully clear to all appearance, will still require to have 
about half an ounce of lime water added to it, when an 
abundant scum will be thrown up. Should the operator not 
have refiner’s animal charcoal, as I have recommended to be 
employed, it may be dispensed with. By knowing the weight 
of the vessel in which the syrup is concentrated, and weighing 
the same with its concentrated syrup together after the opera¬ 
tion, we will ascertain the amount of extract he has obtained 
from the quantity of cane operated on. 

It should be borne in mind that the manipulation of small 
quantities of syrups is attended with some difficulties, and re¬ 
quires experience to obtain a well crystallized product. The 
mass should be placed in the sun so as to maintain its tem¬ 
perature, the crystals may then be washed with strong spirit 
to remove the molasses. 

With these simple details I trust the subject may be taken 
up and investigated by persons favorably situated for the ma¬ 
nufacture. These favorable circumstances will be found. 
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I repeat, most probably in the*8jiddle Provinces, already the 
great centre of production for the best Indian sugars. 

There is not any machinery called for in the drying process 
which may not be made and kept in repair in the country;—a 
couple of hot air chambers and a blowing fan, with bullocks 
for the motive power, and such an apparatus as is already em¬ 
ployed for baleing cotton. This would form the most expen¬ 
sive part of the machinery, and as it would be essential for 
many reasons that the material should be packed in hard bales, 
say of SSOlbs. each, or six to the ton, it would be necessary 
that proper arrangements were provided for this head. On 
the small scale, indigo screws might be made available, but 
only fur experimental purposes. 

It is .not contemplated that the cane manufacturer would 
attempt any of the ulterior processes; that had better be left 
to those having vaccuum pans and establishments: a simple 
agricultural manufacture only is proposed. 

On the head of the economic value of the article perhaps a 
few words may be made of some use in the enquiry. At pre¬ 
sent, only an approximate valuation of course can be made. 
But assuming that cane costs Rs. 2 per ton, the expense of 
the dry material, including drying, package and transport to 
Calcutta, would amount to 30 Rs. per ton, in all probabili¬ 
ty •.* and the value of the article, in consideration that such 
raw material having suffered no (]k terioration from fire or 
fermentation, and being such as would produce at once in 
the vaccuum pan commercial sugars of the highest class,—I 

* Proforma EstimaU. 

Cost of 4 tons of cs^e, ® CoJg Rs. 2, .. .. . • Co.’s Bs. 8 0 0 . 
Drying ditto, @ Co.’s Rs. 1, .. .. .. .. .. ..400 
racking, nutrking, &e. per 1 ton in 6 bales @ 1 B. each, .. 0 0 :.0 
Freight and charges to jCalcatta at for native raw cotton Rs. 30 

perlOOmds., .. .. .. .. * .. ,.800 

Unenumerated chargesj, ., .. .. .. ..400 

Per Ton, .. 30 0 0 
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say,—I should value such Sit article at Co.’s Rs. 50 to 60 
per ton, and which would be remunerative to the refiner at 
present prices. 

Goosei'y, near Calcutta: 13/A March, 1852. 


Extract of a Letter from T. F. Henley, Esq., dated Port 

Louis, Mauritius, drd April 1842, to George James 

Gordon, Esq., Calcuita. 

Since I had the. pleasure of forwarding you a box of sam¬ 
ples of produce of this Island, by the Exmouth, favored by 
Mr. Bell, and got up as is often the case in like circum¬ 
stances in a hurry; it occurred to me that I might have at 
same time excluded a specimen of much interest. I now 
endeavour to make up for the omission, in fomardiug to you 
a sample of the Sugar-cane of the Island, thoroughly dessicat- 
ed and powdered, so that you will have in Calcutta in most 
complete preservation a portion of the Island cane, minus its 
aqueous portion. I believe I took occasion in a former letter to 
notice to you, that previous to the researches of the French 
chemists, (at least previous to my knowing any thing about 
their operation,) I had been occupying myself in analysis of 
the sugar-cane, and was so struck with the difference be¬ 
tween the absolute contents of the sugar-cane in saccharine 
matter, and that obtained by the ordinary process of manu¬ 
facture, that' some of my friends treated the thing as absurd, 
whilst others more reasonably, came accompanied by the 
specimen of canes they desired to analyze, and waited per¬ 
sonally to observe the result. Soon after this, I learnt that 
similar researches had been made by Peligot in France, whoi, 
struck also with the great difference in the yield of,cane 
scientifically treated, and by the ordinary colonial processes, 
had aided , in getting up a company for the exportaltion of 
cane, with permission from the French Gorvernment to in- 
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troduce into France, free from duty, eighty millions of pounds 
of dried cane. The difference of produce may be estimated by 
the fact, that our Island sugar-cane contains from sixteen ,to 
twenty-two per cent, of sugar and syrup, whilst by the ordinary 
methods of manufacture, from eight to twelve are the limits. 
Peligot in his analysis gives eighteen per cent, of bond fide 
crystailizable sugar as the contents of the cane, with ten to 
twelve per cent, of woody matter; andstate8,thatthecane juice 
is a simple solution of sugar and water, and is altogether crys- 
taUizable. T/Rs latter observation does not coincide with my 
repeated researches. But there can be no doubt, that there 
is less uncrystallizable sugar in any given quantity of* ciine, 
treated by the dry process, than when treated in the ordinary 
method. The violent crushing action of our cane mills, by 
creating a great exposure to atmospheric oxygen, evidently 
occasions some change in the relations of the elements of the 
cane, and the trifling difference which exists between gum, su¬ 
gar, starch, &c., will afford some insight into the causes of the 
change which does actually take place; for the quantity of 
molasses or uncrystallizable sugar is very much greater, than 
when the saccharine matter is properly extracted without 
crushing the cane. Our Island process ^ves from 100 parts 
or pounds of cane, fifty to sixty lbs. of cane juice, forty to sixty 
of trash, whereas this latter should be but ten or twelve. The 
difference being the loss, besides *.t larger portion rendered 
uncrystallizable. The drying method may be applied to any 
extent of operations, and some questions arise' affording sub¬ 
ject for reflection, such as the dried and powdered cane 
being compressible into bales might be sent home, and run 
directly through the superior processes of the European re¬ 
finers ; or, as it contains more -than half its weight of sugar, 
why might not the poor employ it directly. A portion pla¬ 
ced in a bit of open muslin, and put in a cup of tea, yields 
its sugar instantly to the fluid, without any foreign or ill fla¬ 
vor whatever. If you will take a portion of the dry cane I 
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novr send you, and pour it. lightly into a f-ineh glass tube, 
say six or eight niches deep; , on pouring a little cold water 
over it, clear syrup will run through by the method of dis¬ 
placement, until nothing but water comes off; by pouring 
the latter syrup in a fresh portion, a concentrated sytup will 
be obtained. This is the method to employ on the large 
scale, operating on tons at a time. It is remarkable that the 
native manufacturers obtain more saccharine matter from 
their canes in tte relation of twenty to fourteen, as I have 
found at BarripOre and Benares, &c., &c., thw the best Eu¬ 
ropean steam mills. The natives water their cane-trash, but the 
tedium of the process decomposes the subject, and in some 
instances in short nullifies, the advantage they gain. The 
method of drying the cane for manufacture is peculiarly 
applicable to Bengal; for I found in Benares, Azeemghur, 
Gazeepore, &c. that the small hard country cane only yields 
Jrd of its weight in cane juice, the refuse |ds, containing 
locked up a very large proportion of valuable matter, which 
cannot be touched by the very best steam mill. In fact, 
no crushing process can extract the juice completely, even 
from the more tender canes of this Island. I frequently 
amuse myself in making sugar from the trash coming from a 
good ten-horse mill, as a proof, by synthesis of the improved 
method. I think the drying process one of great interest to 
Bengal, and one which might lead to very important results. 

“Trois produits principaux qui constituent la canne.” 

Eau. 72.1 

Sucre. 18.0' 

Ligneux .... S.9 


100.0 





On the Quinine-yielding CinchontU).and their introduction 
' into India. % Dk. Hi Faloonbb. 

The ^nuB " CiacAona” iB entirely confined .tp toppiqd 
America. There are from 25 to 30 species more or Jess 
known to Botanists. Of these 8 pr 10 species alone,, yield 
bark abounding in Quinine. The remaining species are either 
much inferior or valueless in this respect. 

The true Quiniferous Cinchonas, so far 4Hs known at pre¬ 
sent, are limited to the Andes, ranging through Bolivia, Pera, 
and Columbia, to Santa-Martha, from Lat. 20” South to 11° 
North, ^he species occur at elevations , varying from 1500 
to 10,000'feet above the sea. One undetermined species, 
from the province of La Faz in Bolivia, is said to grow on a 
plain elevated from 14,000 to 18,000 feet. 

The principal 3ark-yielding species occur between 6,000 
and 10,000 feet, where, the mean temperature is estimated 
to average from 59° to 62° of Farh. The trees yielding the 
best barks are found in dry, rocky situations, at the greatest 
heights and in the coldest regions. The same species of 
Cinchona is said to be so much affected by situation and in¬ 
crease of temperature, as to alter the habit of the tree and 
produce an entirely different quality of Bark: low and hot 
vallies deteriorating its virtues so greatly, that it is rejected 
by the merchants as unfit for commerce. (Poppig.) 

The inferior or inert Cinchonas are found in New Grenada 
and in the forests of Brazil. One^species, Cinchona Eoraimee, 
has been described from British Guiana, whence its intro-' 
duetion to India by one of the return Coolee Emigrant ships 
might be easily effected, but in a medicinal point of view 
it is of little or no value. The same defect applies to the five 
species which are known from Brazil. The Carthagena 
barks, although containing more or less of sdkaloid princi¬ 
ple, are much inferior to the more elevated species, grow¬ 
ing in the Andes. 
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There i$ another class of what are called " false or spurious 
Cinchona barks” yielded by American genera, nearly allied 
to Cinchona, but distinct, such as Exoatemma, Buena and 
Remijia. These are all known to possess febrifuge proper¬ 
ties, in a greater or less degree, although devoid of the 
several Quiuoid alkaline principles met with in Cinchona ; 
and decoctions of their barks are locally used, where indige¬ 
nous, in the cure of fever. 

There are two^'^enera in India closely allied to Cinchona, 
and which were formerly described by Botanists as species 
of that genus. The one, Hymenodictyon, has a species 11. 
excelsum {Cinchona exceka of Roxburgh) growing in the 
hilly parts of India, to the size of a large tree, and yielding a 
bark which is very bitter and tonic, and acts as a febrifuge, 
although not known to yield any alcaloid like Quinine. 
Another, inew/ia, yields a species, L. gratlssima (Cinchona 
gratissima of Wallich) growing abundantly in Sylhet. It 
forms a small elegant tree, and is very nearly allied to Cin¬ 
chona, but it is not known to possess any energetic medi¬ 
cinal properties. 

One South American species, introduced within the last 
two. years, is now growing in the H. C. Botanic Garden. It 
is the Cinchona (Remijia) ferruginea from the dry mountains 
of the province of Mines in Brazil. It yields the " Quina 
da serra” or “ Quina de Remijo,^’ which is substituted as a 
febrifuge for true Cinchona bark, in Brazil. 

The species most desirable for introduction into India are. 
Cinchona condamineal 

Cinchona micrantha, 

and then. Cinchona nitidja. 

Cinchona lancifolia. 

Cinchona lucumafolia. 

Cinchona ovata. 

Cinchona laiiceolata. 

Cinchona pubescens,’ 
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Cinchona cordifolia. 

Cinchona magnifoiia, 

with two or three others still undetermined. 

The species of this extensive genus are so closely confined 
to the tropical region of America^ that we need hardly look in 
India, beyond the corresponding parallels of Latitude, for 
suitable sites for their introduction into this country. It does 
not seem that the required conditions of climate are to lie 
met with in the mountains of the North-West Provinces, so 
far North as 30,° and therefore success is not to be expected, 
in the Hills about Simla, Mussourie or in Kiimaon. Dr. 
Royle has entertained the subject already, and I entirely 
concur in tlic opinion, expressed by him, that the best situa¬ 
tions for a trial are presented by the Rlhasyah Hills, the 
mountains behind Chittagong, and the hilly parts of Upper 
Assam. The experiment might also be extended to the 
hilly tracts around Darjeeling. The Ncclgherics and the 
higher elevations of the Western Ghats, appear to offer the 
most promising situations for Southern India. 

The object is of much interest, and well worthy of con¬ 
sideration. But the procurement of the species, and their 
safe delivery in India, are by no means matters of easy 
attainment. Great obscurity, and contrariety of opinion 
among Botanists, attach to the species, in relation to 
the numerous varieties of Bark, knf .vn in commerce. Hum¬ 
boldt, although long resident in the Cinchoniferous re¬ 
gions, was not only unable to clear up the subject, but, 
on the contrary, added to the confusion of the species by 
the great authority of his name. The valuable species have 
never yet been introduced into Europe, and there are no 
means of procurhig the seeds with any certainty as to the 
kinds, through any local agency at present existing in 
the Cinchona-yielding provinces of South America. Her 
Majesty's Garden at Kew, with its own ample resources, and 
the far-reaching help of the foreign office, has not vet been 
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able to effect the object. The only spiles, that has been 
introduced into India^ so far as the records of the H. C. 
Botanic Garden shew, is the Cinchona (Remijia) fer- 
ruginea’* (above referred to) within the last two years, and that 
a species of inferior value. The unsettled condition of the 
South America republics, and the evils attendant on that state 
of things, are against the attainment of the object, by the 
ordinary channels of intercommunication in such cases. 
The only way to accomplish it with certainty, would be to 
depute an intelligent and qualified Gardening Collector from 
England for a couple of years to South America. His atten¬ 
tion to be mainly given to an exploration of the Cinchona 
forests in the different provinces, and to procuring an ample 
stock of young plants and seeds of all the best species. 
The chief reliance would be upon the young plants, which 
might be collected in a Dep6t in the West Indies, either at 
Trinidad or Demarara, and thence brought to India in Ward’s 
cases upon one of the return Coolee ships, under the charge 
of the Collector himself, upon whom every responsibility 
would devolve until the deUvery of the plants in India. 
The seeds as collected might be despatched vid England. 
But not much reliance could be put in them, as a source of 
supply, as the seeds of this family are in many cases (the 
Coffee for instance) very perishable and short-lived : Coffee 
seed will barely outlive the voyage from Ceylon to Cal¬ 
cutta. 

The method proposed here would be attended with con¬ 
siderable expense. But it is the only one that would afford 
any certainty of effecting the end in view, and it is constantly 
practised in Europe in similar cases. The Royal Kew Gar¬ 
dens and the Londem Horticultural Society, singly or con¬ 
jointly, or in partnership with wealthy English Collectors, 
yearly depute qualified gardeners, .to remote or little explored 
countries, to secure the introduction of desirable or important 
plants. The ivory palm of Braseii, of which the nut is now 
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so much used iu the arts, was for upwards of 40 years a de¬ 
sideratum iu England, and it is only within the last 7 or S 
years, that the plant was procured by means Of a. Collector 
deputed for. the object. The best varieties of the China tea 
plant were still a desideratum in India, after the Himalayan 
Nurseries had been 12 or 14 years in existence 5 and it was on¬ 
ly by deputing Mr. Fortune from England to China, in 1848, 
for the express object, that the best varieties were with cer¬ 
tainty procured. The end in view was most satisfactorily 
accomplished, and this probably could not have been effected 
by any other means. The method was expensive, but the 
results were worth more than the expense. 

The successful introduction of the true Cinchonas into 
India would unquestionably be of very great importance. 
Besides furnishing at little cost an invaluable, and at present 
costly, medicine, to the people, a new product for export, in 
very large dematid, would be added to the resources of the 
country. But to accomplish it would be accompanied with a 
good deal of expense; and in entertaining the question fairly, 
it is best to give due weight to, this consideration at the 
outset. 

H. C. B. Gauorn : 13M Feb. 1852. 


Memorandum on the Victoria Regia, J^'ater-IAly, in the H. C. 

Bot. Garden. By Mr. Robrrt Scott, Head Gardener; 

Associate Member Agri-Horticultural Society. 

(Commaoicated by Dr. Falconer.) 

On the 18th September last, the Secretary of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, intimated a request to be put in pos¬ 
session of a few details connected with the Victoria Regia, 
for submission to the Society. 

At that time it was considered advisable to defer giving an 
account, which obviously would have been incomplete, Until 
the plant, then flowering, had seeded. 

» 
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Now that this watcr-liljr has produced a fair prop of ap¬ 
parently good seed, three of which are germinating, has 
passed through the cold season with comparative impunity, 
ind is showing symptoms of increasing vigour, opportunities 
have been afforded, extending over a period of nearly twelve 
months, for observing the plant through all the stages of its 
development, and forming deliberate opinions on its habits, 
growth, flowering, &c. 

Without rendering this paper tedious with minutely de¬ 
tailed accounts, I may be permitted to state generally, that 
the H. C. Hot. Garden owes its contributions of Victoria 
seed to Chatsworth, Her Majestj’s Gardens, Kew, and the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societj of India. The office 
books record the receipt of two despatches from Chatsworth, 
three despatches from the Royal Gardens, Kew, and two 
despatches from the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India. 

On the 20th March last, the second batch of Victoria seed 
was received from Chatsworth; on reaching Calcutta, one of 
these seeds was found sprouting; this seed produced our pre¬ 
sent plant which was planted out 26th May, on a hillock of 
prepared earth in one of the garden tanks. By the end of 
June, the plant bad established itself in its new situation. 
The leaves produced in July, reached an average diameter 
of 2 feet 8 inches, and were usually fully grown on the 
seventh day after their appearance on the surface of the 
water. During the subsequent months, the average si/e of 
the leaves, and the usual time occupied in development, were 
as follow:— 

August, 3 feet 1 inch, average diameter, attained in 6 days, 

September, 3 feet 4 inches, ditto ditto, ditto in 6 days, 

October, 3 feet 8 inches, ditto ditto, ditto in 10 days, 

Novemben tf feet, ditto ditto, ditto in 14 days. 

In Decemwj: and January the plant was partially resting; 
during these months iour leaves only were produced, each of 
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which averaged 4 feet 1 inch in diameter. The entire num¬ 
ber of leaves, from first to last inclusive, fifty-eight, thirty-six 
of which had been produced up to the 5th September, when 
the first flower-bud opened. The forty-second leaf (I8th Octo¬ 
ber) was the first to show the rim; the largest leaf at mature 
growth measured 4 feet 2 inches (on 6th November), and 
had been seventeen days in completing its growth. The 
largest flower opened 30th December, and measured sixteen 
inches across.* The flower-bud opens partially about sunset 
on the second or third day after its appearance above water, 
and finally expands on the following evening ; the first, or 
partial, opening is effected rapidly, and may be witnessed; the 
colour at this time is a near approach to white, which gra¬ 
dually changes to pink, while the fragrance is delicious and 
quite perceptible at a considerable distance from the plant. 
Only one flower-bud opens at once, although two, and occa¬ 
sionally three, flower-buds have been seen at a time on the 
plant. 

Such is a brief account of the growth and flowering of this 
celebrated Lily since its introduction into the H. C. Botanic 
Garden. Soinclhing however yet remains unaccomplished; 
I allude to the size of the leaves which are said to reach as 
much as 6 feet 5 inches in diameter on plants in the river 
Berbice. I see no reason why the Victoria growing in Bengal 
should not, in si/c of foliage, ultibiately equal the Victoria 
growing in British Guiana. The largest flower produced by 
the Botanic Garden plant surpasses in size any recorded either 
by Schomburgh or by Bridges. 

An interesting aquarium might be formed, containing 
Victoria Regia, Euryale ferox, Nelumbium speciosum, N. 
specioBum album, N. luteum, Nymphoea alba, N. rubra, N. 
Coerulea, Limnocharis Ilumboldtii, N. Plumiere; the sides of 
the aquarium to be occupied by Pontedera laiiceolata, tropi- 


* The total number of floiven produced—thirty 
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cal Sagittaria, Richardia tethiopica, Papyrua antiquorum, 
and the various species of Arum and Caladium. The ef¬ 
fect of such an arrangement would be striking enough, 
and deserves a trial by cultivators who possess the taste and 
means. 

H. C. JB. Garden: 4/A March, 1852. 


Note by Dr. Falconer. —Since the -above remarks, by 
Mr. Scott, were written, the Victoria plant, which was the 
subject of them, has died off. The leaves and flowers first 
became much smaller, and at last disappeard; and on the 
evening of the 4th May the stem of the dead plant was found 
floating on the surface of the tank. On examination the 
lower half of the rhizoina or bulbous stem, was seen to be 
decayed and quite putrid, while some vitality still remained in 
the upper half: but the decay was in progress of propagation 
upwards, and no treatment at this advanced stage could, in 
all probability, have saved the plant. 

The same results have happened to the Victoria plant which 
was kept in the aquarium of the Royal Botanical Society’s 
Garden in the Regent’s Park. From a notice contained in 
the Gardener’s Journal of the 7th Feb. last, it would appear 
that the plant was put in the aquarium on the 19th Oct. 
1850, and on the 22nd Jany. 1852- the dead stem was 
found floating on the surface, after having yielded, between 
the 16th March and the 14th Nov. 1851, 73 flowers. 

The death in both cases was owing to the peculiar habit of 
the plant. The subaqueous stem is a short, thick, soft and 
fleshy rhizoma, which grows erect and has no permanent 
or independent roots. , The leaves are developed spirally, 
in close approximation to oiie another, so that fheir thicken¬ 
ed persistent bases overlap each other, forming irregular 
n'-oiectiug knobs upon the rhizomi^ something in' the man- 
diiringthe stem of a date tree. ■ These persistent projections 
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each bear two 8 <iarS. Tb'fe upper oiie iiearlj^ circular, and 
indicating the line of detachment of the fallen leaf} the 
lower, upon the sloping xmder-side of the projection, compos¬ 
ed of a net-work of contiguous hexagonal pits, each bounded 
by a raised rim, something like a honeycomb. Each pit 
bears in its centre the remains of a fascicle of vascular bun¬ 
dles, and indicates the base of a distinct root. Each leaf, 
in this manner, is supplied with its own distinct arrange¬ 
ment of roots which are sent downwards in bundles, and undi¬ 
vided, while the lower extremity of the bulbous rhizoma has 
no root whatever, independent of those emitted from the 
base of the leaf stalks. As the leaves die, the roots belonging 
to them gradually decay; and the lower part of the stems 
rots, while the upper is raised higher and higher out of the 
soil in which it is planted, by every successive development 
of leaves, till the base is at length rotted off the mound 
upon which it is originally planted. The roots of the upper¬ 
most and youngest leaves, while this process is in progress,' 
in finding their way down to the muddy soil, have to pass 
along putrid matter derived from the plant itself} the plant 
gradually suffers, the change being indicated by a reduction 
in the size of the leaves, and at length dies off. It has in 
consequence been proposed to take up Victoria plants eve:^, 
year, at the end of the flowering season, to remove carefully 
the decayed or putrid portion at the base, together with the 
decayed roots} and to plant it afresh on a new moimd, or 
on fresh soil raised upon the old mound. 

These remarks and hints are thrown out for the guidance 
of those who may attempt to grow the Victoria Lily in 
India. They will be forewarned to provide gainst the ten¬ 
dency to decay which is inherent to the plant in consequence 
of its peculiar habit. 

H. C. B. G4BDEK, GalcdtI’a : 6 /A Miofy, 1852. 
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Report from t/te B. I. and China Association on certain speci¬ 
mens of Cotton, raised in India, from acclimated Mexican 
seed. 

In September 1850, the Cotton Committee of the Society, 
reporting on various musters of cotton raised in different 
parts of the country from acclimated Mexican seed, of the 
9th generation or descent, recommended (sec Vol. vii. p. 
211) that certain of them should be forwarded for the opini¬ 
on of the East India and China Association. They were des¬ 
patched accordingly, and the following is the report there¬ 
on, received frorti the Association in September 1851;— 

East India and China Association; 

London, \9th July, 1851. 

A. H. BLEcnvNnKN, Esq., &c. &c. 

Sir, —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the 23rd A pril last, as also of the 
cotton musters to which it refers. And I am desired by the 
Committee of this association to assure you of the interest 
they take in the subject. They have placed the whole in the 
hands of Messrs. James Cook and Co., as one of the most 
competent cotton brokers in this city for their careful in¬ 
spection and report; and I have the pleasure to subjoin copy 
of it. 

I am, &c. 

Geo. Saintsbury, Secretary. 
To G. Saintsbury, Esq., Secretary, 

London East India and China Association. 

Sir, —We duly received your letter of the 14th instant and 
the samples of cotton to which it refers, and have now the 
honour, for the information of the East. India and China 
Association, to enclose a report on'-the different qualities, 
and their probable value in the market at the present time. 
Cotton in the" seed, as' it appears in many of the samples. 
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is almost without value, and could never with propriety be 
sent home for sale in that shape. We have endeavoured 
in our valuations to state as near as we can, from the charac¬ 
ter and length of the staple, what the cotton, when divested 
of its seed, would be likely to fetch $ but you are doubtless 
aware that good cotton may be easily spoiled by careless 
or injudicious cleaning. 

40 Mincing Lane : We are, &c., 

^th June, 1851. James Cook and Co. 


"B.”—[Riused at Banda 
and forwarded by M. P 
Edgeworth, Esq., Collr. of 
that district.] 


" C. 4 ”—fRoised m the 
neighbourhood of Miaha- 
bad (village produce) and 
forwarded by B. Lowther, 
Esq., Commissioner of Al¬ 
lahabad.] 

“I. 1.” and "1. 2.”— 
[Raised at Chittagong by 
A. Sconce, Esq. C.S.] 


N. 1. N. 2.—[Raised in 
Upper Assam from im¬ 
ported American seed, 
termed “ Protective,” and 
submitted byH. Morhay, 
Esq. Secretary Assam Tea 
Company.J 


ITiis kind of Cotton might answer 
the purpose of good Bengal. The 
staple degenerated from the original 
stock and become short and uneven. 
There is a little stain and seed, the 
present value being about i\.d. "f- ll5. 

Staple fine, and longer than that 
of B. Much would depend on the 
mode of cleaning, and if so done as 
to preserve the staple it would be 
worth f - lb. 

I. 1.—Bright colour, and very 
clean; the staple tolerably strong, 
but rough and uneven. Value 5d. 

I. 2.—Mitch the same as the 
sample marked C. 4. 

N. 1.—^Would answer the purpose 
of middling bowed Georgia: very 
clean, good colour, and with more 
staple than any of the proceeding 
samples: value 5|<2. fls. 

N. 2.—^If well cleaned would rank 
well with middling bowed Georgia. 
Rather whiter in colour than N. 1. 
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J. J.—iRaised in the 
skirts of the Rajmahal 
hills and forwarded by J. 
Pontet, Esq-l 


Fiue, long staple, and in this 
respect has a marked superiority in 
quality. If properly cleaned, and 
the staple preserved, it would rank 
with fair Orleans Cotton, and be 
worth 6id. 16. 


G. 1.—[Raised at Cho- 
ta Nagpore, and forwarded 
by the late Lt.-Col. J. R. 
Ouseley.] 

L. 1. L. 2. L. 3.— 
[Raised at Cawnpore by 
the late Mr. J. G. Bruce.] 


Mixed and uneven in staple. 
Probable value 5d. 

L 1.—Bright colour, good stout 
stiiplc, and very clean; worth 6:Jc/. 
to 7d. being better than fair Orleans. 

L. 2.—Much like the other Seeded 
Cotton. 


L. 2.—Very much like N. 2. and 
the Stame valuation would apply. 


Report from Mr. Thomas Tbxi., on the tanning properties of 
the gum of the “ Dhak'^ or Pulass^' tree, Butea frondosa. 

With reference to your letter of 30th June last, and as 
promised in mine of the 4th July, 1 now submit for your 
information, the result of a trial and test of the tanning 
qualities of two seers of “ Dhak Piilass,^’ which accompanied 
your note for that purpose.* 

On examination of the substance, it at once struck mu, 
that the color of the gum itself would prevent the possibility 
of its being used largely as a tanning substance, and more¬ 
over, that it also consisted of too large a proportion of gummy 
■matte^tg. admit of its astringent qualities readily combin- 
the animal skin. 


* TJiis specimen was prfsented by Mr G G. Mercer of Eta —Ens. 
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Tlie accompanying piece of a small calf-skiii after being 
subjected to the unhairing process, and prepared in the usual 
way for the reception of tannin, was, on the 15rti of July, 
emersed in a decoction of the “ Dhak Pulass,” which I found 
readily soluble in cold water; the decoction was changed at 
intervals, as is usual, four times, each succession of liquor 
being increased in strength to that which preceded it 5 each 
liquor I found to darken in color, in proportion to the time 
it was exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 

The skin during the process was constantly worked and 
attended to, and wduld, with like care, have been thoroughly 
tanned in 5 days with Babool bark. I consequently, on the 
21st July, cut a piece off the skin to dry out, and see if it 
really were tanned, and although it was highly colored 
through, and had all the appearance of being thoroughly 
tanned, yet, after being well washed, as is usual in currying, 
and dried out, it became as hard and as impliablc as a raw 
skin. I concluded therefore, that althoughit was highly co¬ 
lored through, that little or no tannin had combined with 
the skin. Not willing to give the matter up, I continued the 
tanning process, adding gradually, as 1 thought was required, 
more of the substance until the 1st August, when I tried 
another piece of the skin by drying out, and with the same 
result as the first,—from thence to the 15th and 25th August, 
respectively, when, having consumed the whole of the 2 seers 
sent, 1 finally dried out what remained of the skin, and found 
it to be scarcely one-third tanned. It is therefore, in my. 
opinion, of no use as a tanning substance, in the state of 
the sample sent; but it might perliaps be worthy of atten¬ 
tion as a dyeing substance (for its color seems'very fest) or 
for.tanning, could its astringent qualities, which ace consider¬ 
able, be easily deprived of so much coloring and gummy 
matters. 

Kiddebpohe Tannery s Sept., 1851. 
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4 :*ni With the view of making the information on the above 
subject, more complete^ we repitet from the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of G. Britain and Ireland, the follow¬ 
ing paper by Professor Solly, entitled " Experiments on the 
Dhak Gond, a natural exudation of the Butea frondosa ,**— 

This substance, which although it differs in some particu¬ 
lars from the Kino wluch is found in the shops, yet as it 
agrees in its most important properties with what has so long 
been described under that uanie, it is most convenient to call 
it Butea Kino. ~ . 

It is of a brilliant ruby red colour, transparent, and very 
brittle. It consists principally of small round tears, and 
other fragments, which from their form appear to have been 
detached from the lesser branches of the tree. When it has 
been kept for some time, it becomes opaque and dark co¬ 
loured, this however may be prevented, according to Dr. 
Roxburgh, by pj^serving it in well-closed bottles. I have 
examined two specimens of this substance, one brought over 
by Mr. Beckett, and the other received from Bombay. There 
was considerable difference between the two, but from their 
properties it was evident that they had been originally similar. 
The following description is equally applicable to both speci¬ 
mens, except where it is othervvise stated. 

When exposed to heat, the Butea kino swells up, emits 
fumes which are partially inffammable, and then ignites; if 
after that it is removed from the source of heat, it continues 
to glow like tinder, until nearly wholly consumed, a very 
small portion of a white ash only remaining. Ten grains of 
the kino, carefully selected as to purity, were ignited in a 
covered platinum vessel, and retained at a red heat until all 
the carbonaceous matters were burnt; there then remained 
0.45 grains of white ash, a very small portion of which was 
soluble in acids with effervescence, the remainder- consisted 
principally of .silica and alumina. The specimens of Butea 
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kino were far from being in a state of parity, being mingled 
with sinall fri^ments of wood, bark, and also with earthy 
impurities;: these were evidently derived from the mode of 
collection, which most probably consisted in gathering from 
the ground under the trees the fragments of the natural exu¬ 
dations which had fallen from them. The impurities in the 
specimen brought over by Mr. Beckett varied from 12 to 25 
per cent., of which from 4 to 6 were earthy; that from Bom¬ 
bay contained in general far more impurities. 

It swells and slowly dissolves in the mouth, having a pure, 
strong, astringent taste, like the finer kinds of catechu. It 
has no smell. In cold water it swells, and slowly imparts to 
it its fine red colour; after some time, only the outer portions 
of the kino remain, which by exposure to the air had be¬ 
come dark coloured and almost insoluble in water, whilst the 
whole of the interior and unaltered kino is dissolved. These 
insoluble portions consist principally of difficultly soluble ex¬ 
tractive. A sufficient quantity of boiling water dissolves the 
whole, and on slowly evaporating the solution, the difficultly 
soluble extractive separates in tough red films.* The quan¬ 
tity of this extractive of course varies considerably in the 
two specimens, and influences their solubility. The Bombay 
variety is far less easily soluble in water, and clear solutions 
are much more difficult to obtain when made with hot water ; 
they are very apt to become turbid, and if strong, gelatinise 
on cooling; and if the water contained any saline or earthy 
substances, this was almost certain to take place. From 
these circumstances it is rendered very probable that the 
sample from, .Bombay had been exposed to the air for a longer 
time than the other; it was most likely collected at another 
period of the year, after having remained exposed to the air, 
damp, and light, for some time. From the description of the 
properties of the exudation when fresh, and only just become 

* This atBO tHkeepUes with the li;ino of the shops. 
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hard, as ^ven by Dr. Roxburgh, in 17—, it is evident that it 
should be only collected at that period, as it is then far more 
applicable to useful purposes, whether in medicine or the arts, 
than after exposure to the air, &c. Both alcohol and pyro¬ 
ligneous spirit dissolve a considerable portion of the Butea 
kino, but far less than water. Ether dissolves but little, and 
remains colourless; when a portion of ether is agitated with a 
strong aqueous solution, it soon becomes thick, and, on eva¬ 
poration, yields a considerable portion of tannin. 

A small quantity of pursulphate of iron changes the colour 
of the aqueous solution to a dirty green; a ratlier larger 
quantity occasions a copious green precipitate. 

A scries of experiments were made on the effects of various 
reagents on solutions of this kino, with a view to ascertain 
M’hich were the best precipitates of the red colour, cither, for 
dt'eing, or as a pigment. 

Solutions of most acids, and acid salts, changed tl^'^oUrs 
to a light orange, and for the most part occasicMied ebpious 
precipitates; they were nearly all of a dirty yellow or orange 
colour. 

When a few drops of a strong solution of caustic potassa 
were added to the aqueous solution of the <kiuo, the colour 
was immediately altered, and very much improved, becoming 
of the most splendid crimson; when, however, a little more of 
the solution of potassa was added, the colour rapidly became 
gray, and a copious precipitate fell. It very quickly became . 
dark reddish gray, and nearly the whole of the colour was 
destroyed. Caustic soda and ammonia likewise improved the 
colour in the same way. When acids were added to solutions 
thus iirecipitated, so as just to neutralise the alkali, some of 
the precipitate re-dissolve^ and the rest became orange. 
Carbonates of .potassa and soda both very much deepened the 
colour of the solution: it was however not to be compared in 
beauty of colour'with the solution obtained by the addition of 
a small quantity of caustic potassa, and had a slight brptvn 
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tinge. In general, most saline solutions oecasioned precipi¬ 
tates which were either pink, gray, or colours between the 
two. Acetate of lead, as well as several other, metallic solu¬ 
tions, precipitated the whole of the colouring matter. The 
precipitate obtained by adding a solution of alum either to a 
neutral solution, or t6 one containing a small quantity of 
alkali, was of a dirty pink colour. When gelatinous or re¬ 
cently precipitated alumina was agitated with any of the highly 
coloured solutions, it soon abstracted all the colouring matter, 
but the lake so formed was, like those formed by precipita-. 
tion, of a dingy colour. The precipitates formed by metalic 
solutions were of very variable hues, but in no case were the 
colours so obtained decided or brilliant. Attempts were like¬ 
wise made to fix the colour in the fibre of cotton, silk, wool, 
&c., in various ways, and with different mordants; the colours 
were all imperfect, dingy, and variable in colour, but they 
were very permanent. This agrees with the results obtained 
by Dr. Roxburgh, but as his experiments were made on 
the fresh substance, they were under more favourable circum¬ 
stances. The cause why these colours cannot be well em¬ 
ployed is, that the red colouring matter is so intimately com¬ 
bined with the tannin and gum, that whenever the one is 
precipitated, it carries down the other also, and hence, when 
we endeavour to precipitate the tannin alone the red colour 
or extractive is always precipitated w th it: this, as will pre¬ 
sently appear, is in some cases a great inconvenience. 

A solution of gelatine produced in aqueous solutions of the 
Butea kino, an abundant precipitate of tanno-gelatine, which 
always contained a portion of colouring matter: this varied 
very considerably between the two portions of kino, that from 
Bombay containing by far the most: when a solution of the 
kino from Mr. Beckett, either in cold water, or still better, in 
alcohol, was precipitated, , the tanno-gelatine contained very 
little colour. The solution, after the separation of the preci¬ 
pitate, contained gum, extractive, gdlic acid, and minute 
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portionB of other matters; the quantity of g^lic acid was 
very various, but in ho case did it appear to exist in any con¬ 
siderable proportiofr. 

It was difficult to ascertain the exact per cent^ df tannin, 
as it varied very much in different specimens submitted to 
examination, lhave therefore repeated the experiments on 
several portions, and shall now give the mean of some of the 
best results obtained; 

One hundred parts of the rough kino from Mr. Beckett 
were dried for 6 hours at a temperature of about 130° Fah¬ 
renheit; they lost 13.23 parts of water. Much of this water 
was derived from the wood, bark, and impurities, for the 
pure substance when- separated was far less hygrometric. 
The kino thus dried was digested in water kept nearly at the 
boiling point, until a strong solution was made; this was 
then poured off, and the process repeated with fresh portions 
of water, until all the matters soluble in that fluid had been 
thus removed. The residual matters, consisting only of im¬ 
purities, weighed 17 parts. The solutions were then rapidly 
evaporated to a considerable degree of concentration, during 
which 3.5 parts of difficultly soluble extractive fell down. It 
was necessary to complete this evaporation as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, because if the hot solution was long exposed to the air, 
it became much darker coloured and was somewhat altered 
in properties. The solution was then precipitated by a strong 
solution of gelatine, of which 28.3 parts were employed. 
The precipitate, when coUecte«l, washed, and carefully dried, 
weighed 79 parts; by subtracting from this the weight of the 
gelatine employed, the proportion of matter precipitable by 
animal jelly is ascertained to be 60.7. This was of course 
principally tannin, but it contained a portion of coloured ex- 
tractive which gave to it a dark colour, varying in depth 
with the'circumstances under which the solution was made, 
&c. The remainder of the solution, after the separation of 
the tannin WM evaporated, contained gum, a small quan- 
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tity of gallic acid, extractive, and nuoute tBWS of aaline and 
earthy matters, weighing in all Iff. parts, Bombay kino 

contained less tannin and rather more gaUk; and extrac> 
tive, and by;long continued boiling with frea,access of air, 
the composition of cither kind might be easily modified. If 
this substance were to be employed in the arts, it would be 
very probabfy most convenient to obtain it as an extract, 
unless by so doing it became much darker in colour. By 
dissolving the tannin, by cold water, I have obtjuned ex¬ 
tracts in which the per centage of tannin was as high as 
73 % and som«||^es even higher ; but these extracts were 
made under the most favourable circumstances, being pre¬ 
pared with rapidity and the least possible exposure to the 
air. It would be utterly impossible to manufacture the ex¬ 
tract in the large way in this manner, if the causes above 
mentioned do not prevent it, but it might very probably be 
advantageous to prepare the kino of the Butea as an extract, 
as the cost of freight would be therefore less. 

From the large per centage of tannin which this substance 
contains, as indicated by the above experiments, and from its 
probable cheapness, it promises to be of considerable value in 
the arts, and especially in that of tanning leather. As a sub¬ 
stitute for the astringent, substance now in use, its ^option 
in many cases from convenience ^ economy arc self-evident, 
and require no comments; but i%; t.ie art, of tanning leather 
so many points require to be considered, that it is necessary 
to say a few words on that sul^^ On patting a piece of 
pelt or prepared skin into a strong solution, it soon aiMorbed 
a considerable quantity of tannin, hut, at the same time, be¬ 
came of a rather dark colour; thie is an unfortunate quality, 
because, as the consumers of leather judge of its quality iu 
part from, its colour, the tanners do not like employing any¬ 
thing which deepens the colour too much. ,The dolour taken 
up. by the leather .of course varied with the sohition employed, 
a cold solution of the kipo from Mr, Beckett giving a much 
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lighter coloured leather than a faot-tnade solution; that from 
Bombay gave a darker colour^ and; the solution was very 
sulgect to gelatinise and become turbid; this of course would 
a great inconvenience. The leather tanned with this kino 
was very hard and rather, brittle^ but it was tanned with con¬ 
siderable rapidity. These results were obtained on small pieces 
of thin skin^ and I do not anticipate that it will answer at all 
for tanning such skins; its richness in tannin however pro¬ 
mises well for tanning thick hides; and the results of experi¬ 
ments on its application to this process, now in progress, 
will be communicated on a future occasion.^^" 


Further remarks on Coffee cultivation at Basareebaugh. 

Communicated by Mr. C. Wheeler. 

I was always most anxious to keep the A. and H. Society 
au courant with the progress of my CoflFee cultivation at 
this station, and my long silence on the subject has been 
entirely owing to adverse circumstances. Indeed, if I may 
so express myself without being guilty of egotism, the al¬ 
most insuperable difficulties I have had to contend with over 
the last two years, have been such, as I doubt not, would have 
induced many men, if similarly trammelled, to have deserted 
the project in utter disgust and despair. Instead of causing 
me to relax in my efforts, it acted as a stimulant to renewed 
exertion; and I am proud and happy to inform you, and 
through you (if you consider such information worthy of its 
notice) the Society, that I have fought through all impedi¬ 
ments, till at length, victory has crowned my efforts. In my 
prior communication* (a long time ago), I believe, I informed 
the .Society of the partial failure of my -first plantation of 
.4,000 plants. Owing to my not having been able to get the 
'land in propfen time; {{t Ought to have bfen ready for the 

See Vol. VII. p. 276.. 
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reception of the plants At the commeodfe^Stit of the rains, 
whereas I did .not get it till Septeniher 1849,) and scarcely 
any rain felling after the transplantation took place late hi 
September 5 and owiiig to the erroneous tUanner of planting 
in-holes, 3 feet deep, and 18 Ifiches diameter, filled\with 
black earth and sand, (a process I was persuaded to adopt 
at the instigation of a friend, against my «wn judgment) 
which' earth being looser than the proper soil, allowed the 
water {they were watered) to fall below the root of the p^it, 
without touching, or affording it any nutriment; and^tlie 
soil not being firm enough for the roots of the plant to 
take a firm hold of it, before an unusually cold and frosty 
season came on, they were all frost-bitten to such a degree 
that they never recovered it; and I had the mortification 
to see them, one after another, shrivel and die, till not 
above a hundred of them, which were partially sheltered by 
a hedge, remaine<l alive. In June 1850, through the death 
of my best friend, who had hitherto supplied the means of 
my progressing with the experiment, I was left with nurseries 
containing many thousand plants with scarcely any hope 
of ever being able to turn them to any account. I had 
previously advertised, offering to dispose of the nurseries 
in shares, but without success. Indeed, I had tried in 
many ways to secure the means of pr|>!rressing with my ex¬ 
periment. I was almost induced to leave .my nurseries to 
4 Jieir fate, and desert the station. At this crisis, as a last 
resource^ but I must confess with little confidence that any 
thing good would be the result, I represented my exact 
position to a gentleman whom I had previously comniuni* 
cated with on the subject’of my efforts in (Doffee cultivation. 
I told him I had a very good Bungalow (my own), and 50,000 
Coffee plants Clf various ages in tny owp nurseries ; and offered 
to.sell my, whole estate for a certiun Consideration,’and still 
continue to superintend' its progress, which I was too much 
interested iii,- as the thing of my own creation, to desert, if it 
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could possibly be aVoided; I - was saccessfgl^ This gentleman 
purchased my estate, and enabled me to remain* comfortably 
where I ani, and in superintendence of the experiment. 

I have about one hundred trees in my nursery which 
bare their first crop last'* year, the produce having been 
about i pound clean coffee each, or rather more, (I sent 
you a small quantity of the seeds,) which are now bearing 
their second. The trees are for the most part (there are 
exceptions) literally laden with berries, though they have 
been subjected to severe trial through the last hot season, 
which, according to the oldest and most intelligent natives, 
has been the hottest experienced in these parts these 25 
years past. Some of the trees most exposed to.the sun 
were actually scorched as if they had been frost-bitten. 
They were slightly watered during April and May, and till 
the 10th • June, when the rains set in, after which they 
soon recovered all their former freshness and luxuriance. 


What surprised me more is, that as an experiment, I left 
about fifty seedlings of last year fully exposed to the scorch¬ 
ing sun, (the remainder, many thousands, were under a 
shed,) only watering them every evening, and, as a proof 
of the hardness of the plant, not more than 10 or 12 perish¬ 
ed. I have careiully observed the blossoming of the plants 
and' formation of the berry this season, and have much 
pleasure in furnishing the results of my observations. Some 
of the trees appeared in full blossom as early as the begin-L 
ning of March, others not till more than a month afterwards. 
The tlee becomes literally covered with almost innumerable 
blossoms, which appear between every two leaves, all aloi^ 
the lengthy horizontal branch, presenting a most beautiful 
appearance,..particularly where it occurs, in a.succession of 
trees. A large plantation, when; in blossom, must from a 
distance' present the appearance of iijttle hillocks of snmv 


cov.efing the whole space; The tree remains in blossom 
Sj^e seven <jr eight days, the flowers gradually Withering 
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and falling off, leaving lio appeiraricsfe of any formation of 
the berry. In from-12 to 15 days or less (the time varies in 
different'trees) it blossoms'again, and quifo as luxuriantly 
as at firstj shedding its flowers as before, witbodt producing 
any perceptible result. The same process occurs a third time, 
and even in some trees a fourth, over more than 3 months, and 
yet there is only here and there a few- berries produced on 
each tree. Though I' could observe no sign of berries 
forming where the blossoms had fallen off, it is evident they 
had formed. I saw in the beginning of April some berries 
had formed on most of the trees, on some more, some 
less, but not many were perceptible on any. In the mid¬ 
dle of the month, mote made their appearance, after the 
trees had blossomed the second time, and as the trees 
continued blossoming until their final blossoming, as late 
as the end . of June, though many berries had formed on 
most of them, and here and there, one had attained a 
considerable size, still there was no appearance at that pe¬ 
riod of any thing, more than a very Scanty crop, and I be-ii 
gan to despair of the trees producing any thing like e'qual 
crops each year; all along the brahclics-at the spots where the 
blossoms had fallen from, , there appeared little black withered 
tufts, which seemed to me as if the blossoms, or rather their 
generative properties, had been scorched. In short, I thought 
I might bid good bye to any thing like a good crop; 
though I found that berries'still made their, appearance 
here and there. I have, however,, been very agreeably de¬ 
ceived in- my surmises. After about the middle of July, 
I observed berries forming at many of these, as I sup¬ 
posed, withered, dead, tufts, and before the end of the month 
each branch was gradually becoming full of them; and so 
they have continued accumulating at the black tufts ever 
since, and even at this day, though such a considerable period 
has elapsed since the last blossoipiug of the plant, there arc 
now numerous, berries forming daily. 
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' In this little Ristoiy’ of the blossoining,^ aod fruiting of 
the Coffee tree, what appears to hie, and I dare Say will 
‘to others, surprising, is the gthat length of time it con- 
. tinues blossoming and re-blossoming; then the long period 
, which. elapses between the appearance of the first berries 
and the last; some having attained their full size, while 
some are only just- now forming, and others yet to be 
formed, - which must necessarily cause much diversity in 
the periods of their arriving at maturity and ripening, and 
in this respect, cause the operation of plucking to take place 
two or three times at least, for there are berries of ma¬ 
ny sizes on every tree, and it is impossible they should be all 
ripe together. Last year, I knpiv they were not all equally 
ripe at the same period, though the berries will hang on the 
tree for a long period after they are ripe, without fear of their 
falling; unless, indeed, a strong wind, which is not likely to 
happen at that time of the year, were to occur. From the 
experience of over 4 years, I have arrived at the following 
l^conclusions which may be depended upon. First;—that one 
year-old plants, if irrigated once a day (every evening) will, in 
any ordinarily hot season, survive, without shade and without 
fear of loss. Second j—that plants of two-years growth will 
endure the hot season with less irrigation than the former, and 
without shade. Third;—that plants of three years will en¬ 
dure with less irrigation still than the former; that, if well ir¬ 
rigated, many of them will b%in to fruit, and a few of them 
even if very scantily irrigated. Fourth;—that plants of four , 
years will survive the hot season without shade, or irrigation, 
without the least fear of their, perishing; but if not waterril, 
either naturally or artificially, during the hot weather, they 
'will not blossom and fruit sO plentifully as they will otherwise. 
Fifth ;:r-that (as far as iny experience of rather more than 
four years enables me to judge) a plantation would produce 
without irrigation after the fifth y^r, and very fairly too, but 
would still pro^Ude more certainly, and abundantly, if irriga- , 
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ted during the hot mpnth^} and furtherpEiore> that the increas¬ 
ed produce from watering, , unless it :-wpre v®Py difficult'and 
expensive to procure,;sufficient vrater, either by bunding, or 
sinking wells, would render the-process amply remunerative: 
in short pay for it over and over again in the course of years. 
Sixrii;—that the Coffee tree in these parts lasting in full bear¬ 
ing over 20 years, or more, and producing, an increased crop 
the larger it becomes, (and I believe it does not reach its full 
gnovrth till the lOtb year) renders the pursuit here veiy differ¬ 
ent in its prospects and results, from the same pumuit in 
Ceylon and other countries, where, so far as I can learn, it 
seems to attain to its age of maturity, and decay at a much 
earlier period.* Finally, the principal expences and risk of 
forming plantations here, consist in preserving the plant 
for the first 3 or 4 years, by shade and irrigation, (which, al¬ 
though, it tvill, as 1 said before, survive without, it is much 
the better for,) laying out ground, and planting out nurseries, 
after which a moderate establishment kept , up during, the 
year for keeping your plantation clean, and drawing, and lay¬ 
ing on the water, and a few extra hands for irrigation, during 
two or two and a half months of th§ year, is ail that is re¬ 
quired. As my communication seems to have run to a tire¬ 
some length, I shall only tell you I have, fpr the last two 
months been preparing ray lands^ plaiffing out, and providing 
for irrigation, by bunding a large nullah forming one boun¬ 
dary side of my plantation (not yet above half finished). Since 
1 obtained the pottahof the lands, which was not till the 21st 
JuneJast, I have ,exerted myself to the utmost to get as many 

* There are Coffee trees in the Ameers’ gardens which the Covemor Cd- 
> neral’a Agent, Captain Simpson, assures mehe knows to he 17 y^rs of age, euid, 
so far from presenting any appearance of decay,' are most luxuriant; and I 
can hear .witness to one of them having 3 years ago boipe more tlian 1 m'auhd 
of uuclcaned berries; I believe ihneh more than a snaundihccatisel obtained 
from it abont 26 seers for seeds, and i| appdarod fvll of berries after these were 
.plncked. The trees seem likely to ooptinae.bearing.many yoam yet to eome.' 
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plants as possiblc out, before the end of the'present'HiOnth j 
but, added to my having obtained ' the land too late, 
(add here and there it had been sown with a small gtain 
called Goondley,' it ought to liave been all ready for 
planting out by the let June) we have had very little rain 
here this season, as yet, and for the last 15 days more, so 
that I have been obliged to discontinue my transplanting $ 
provision for artificial watering not being made, which ought 
to have been in readiness last year, has stopped the operation. 
You will gather from the above that I have, as usual, many 
disadvantages to contend against. I do not however despair 
of ultimately . overcoming them all. When my trees are all 
out, I believe my plantation will be the largest experiment 
yet made in the Bengal Presidency—about 50,000 trees. It 
is quite sufficient to test the long disputed question—namely, 
will Coffee cultivation in the Bengal Presidency prove re¬ 
munerative or not ? 

Hazar£ebauoh : August \7thy 1851. 


Report on Wool from Shanghai Sheep, bred at Chittagong. 

By James Cowell, Esq. 

In a letter, dated Chittagong, 13th March 1851, forwarding 
specimens of various products which he thought might be 
interesting to the Society, Mr. Archibald Sconce,, C.S., 
writes:— 

Oneartide is Wool cut from sheep that Capt. Marquard 
brought from Shanghai. The sheep are large bodied animals, 
tall and long, the wool seems to be long and fine ?” 

The, sample in question was handed tb Mr. James Cowell, 
merchant pf this city, who has favored the Society with the 
foUowing report on it:— 

" This ^ool from Shanghai sheep, vid Chittagong, isanvery 
g«)od specimen, being long, 8o% and easily combed, which, 
leads me, to infar; that sheep wool may .fonm .an article of 
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export from theNortherri Ports of China, at no distaot period. 
This sample is, not assorted,—-head» belJy, and hack, being all 
mixed together,’which it should not be. It is tdierefore diffi¬ 
cult to. affix a value to it, but I think, and my opinion is 
conffimed by a friend practically acquainted with, the article, 
that it would fetch at home, in its present condition, from lOd> 
to lid. p. lb. Sheep should be washed in a r,iinmng stream 
before being sheared, the omission of which has caused the 
present sample to be dirtier and more discoloured than it 
would otherwise be. I fancy that a cross between a Merino 
Ram and Chinese Ewe, would much improve the wool, and the 
experiment might probably be worth the time and attention 
of some of our countrymen in the Northern Ports of China. 

Calcutta; .dpriHsf, 1851. 


Remarks regarding Sterculia faetida, (the “ Junglee Badam” 
of the South of India), and the oil expressed from the seed. 

In March 1851, Mr. Archibald Sconce submitted for the 
opinion of the Society a packet of seeds, with specimen leaves 
of the tree producing it, and a communication on the subject 
to his address, from Mr. J. C. Bruce of Chittagong. Mr. 
Sconce remarks,—*' the tree is found on the coast towards the 
South of Chittagong.” Dr. Falconer, jto whom the seeds and 
leaves were referred, recognized them as belonging to Ster¬ 
culia fcetida, the common “ Junglee Badam” of the South of 
India. Mr. Bruce remarks that the trees from which the seeds 
were obtained are fully thirty feet high and grow very straight. 
The seeds are produced in large pods, —three, four, or five, 
jbined together, with a rough velvet coat outside, red on the 
side exposed to the 'sun; they are in shape and appearance 
much like green peaches; and within these pods are found 
the seeds; about six in each. ^ 

The seeds were transferred .to. Mr. William Haworth, a 
Biembeij^f the Society’s'OH and 6il-s.eed Committee, who has 
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furuished the result of his experiment in the. following com¬ 
munication to the address of the Secretary:-*' . - . 

" Herewith I send you two.bottles of oil, the produce of the 
seed of the " Junglee Badam” or Sterculia faetida, as yOu 
named it in your note to me. I also hand a statement of the 
produce. Should you think proper to produce it this evening 
before the meeting, I would recommend you to exhibit at the 
same time a quantity of the seed; if you have a whole pod, so 
much the better. I consider the produce good,, and the oil 
valuable for. many purposes. 

There is a little more labour required in extracting the ker¬ 
nel from the seed than in castor oil making j in other respects 
the process is just the same. I also send a portion of the oil 
cake, from which more oil of an inferior quality might be got 
by putting it through a second process. 

Memo, of produce. 



Br. Md. srs. 

chs: 

Original quantity of seed, 

.. ..12 

0 

Which produced of clean kernel. 

.. .. 22 

0 

And of husk and sweepings, 

.. .. 20 

0 

Produces of unboiled or raw oil. 

.... 6 

5 


.. .. 16 

4 

Loss in weight, .. 

.. .. 0 

7 


22 

0 


Four seers of the above oil was boiled to extract the water, as 
in the manufacture of castor oil, and produced seers 3-2 of oil,, 
fit for the market. The remainder, or "kutcha oil," is kept 
a's first extracted to test its keeping qualities; it now appears 
to be getting a little rancid, although not more than 10 days 
old.A bottle of each marked " boiled” and unboiled” is 
sent herewith. ' 

, \9thAjml, 1861." 






A few remarks on ihe'Seily climate and 'State of horticulture 
at Peshavovr* By CAPTi F. C. BuBkBTT, Bengal Artil- 

, ' I 'n-ill now tfell you a little of this place as it may interest 
you. The soil is excellent, bwog aU alluvial and rich, but 
the climate is the most difficult to irianagCi for at one season 
it is as cold as England and at another it is hotter than 
India; of course this puzzles gardeners not a little, and yet 
I have succeeded in having finer vegetables and flowers than 
I have seen in India, and quite equal to the best English. 
I can. hardly tell which to specify since all have been so good; 
the most extraordinary are the beet-roots, they are immense 
and perfect in every respect, 1 have had some very fine roots 
grown at Cabul, and brought over here for sale in the cold 
weather, but they are not near so delicate as those grown 
here. I have also vegetable marrows of several sorts; the 
bush squash is veiy large, some larger in circumference than 
a soup-plate; the tomatos are magnificent, as well as arti¬ 
chokes, asparagus, onions, leeks, different sorts of Dolichos, 
and indeed every vegetable both Indian and English. My 
cauliflower.8 last season were the wonder of every one here ; 
I have kept about a seer of seed, which is eagerly sought 
after. I cannot say much for the fruit; it is very abundant, 
but no pains taken to improve it by eilner grafting or prun¬ 
ing ; the seed is put into the ground and it is allowed to 
take its chance; notwithstanding I have seen very fine 
peaehes and plums, for of course some of the seedlings must 
be fine. The grapes do not seem good, but this is of no 
consequence, for we are well supplied from Cabul. Pears,^ 
apples, and quinces, are also grown in abundance, but are all 
inferior, purely through neglect. I have had some apples 
and apricots brought froni the moiintains of Teera that wiSre 
very fine; I have done my best to procure trees from thence 
for the purpose of grafting, but withovrt success. If you lilce. 
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I will make a small coilfectiofe of seeds for. 4he‘ Society of 
all sorts. I wish it was possible to get some of the Americau 
fruit trees up here, but I suppose that would be almost 
impossible. 

Peshawt/r; Srd June, 1851. 


Report on musters of Cotton from Chota Nagporfi and New 

South Wales, and on a mustef of Tobacco from Chota Nag- 

pore. 

To THE Members of the Cotton Committee. 

Gentlemen, —-I have the pleasure to submit for your 
opinion two samples of cotton; namely— 

A. Sample of ^'kupass,” received from Capt. Haughton, 
Assistant Agent, G. G., S. W. F. (through Mr. Piddington), 
from what stock not stated, whether indigenous or foreign, 
but having the appearance of Bourbon or degenerated Sea 
Island; and, 

B. A minute sample, submitted by Mr. W. Haworth, on be¬ 
half of Mr. James Hall, as the production of N. S. Wales 
from American seed,—description, not mentioned.. 

A. H- Blechynden, Secy. A. and H. 8. 

Metcalfe Hall-: ^ndJuly, 1851. 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Haughton, Assistant Agent, 
O. G., S. W. Frontier, to H. Piddington, Esq. 

“ With these specimens I forward a specimen of cotton. Its 
chief merit lies in the fact that it is sown on rugged trap 
hiUs, on which other cultiv’ation is impossible, where it gives 
a crop for three or more years successively. I do not know 
if it is common elsewhere, but do" not femember to have seen 
it in India. I send also a specimen of our tobacco; as far as 
I can judge from the odour, it seems to me particularly gotjd. 
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If you think them of interest you ckn make them over to, the 
Agricultural Society." - ■ v 

Minute James CpwelLUr^I hare examined the 

samples of Cotton -4 and B. . > 

The A Kupaf' is an excellent and useful descciptionj 
the fibre strong and soft and of some length. From its 
being so readily and easily divested of its seed (black), and 
from its general appearance, 1 consider this specimen to have 
descended from Bourbon stock, but to have degenerated 
in some degree. It will be well to learn from Captain 
Haughton whether much of this cotton is grown in the dis¬ 
trict under bis charge, under what kind of cultivation, 
and the price per maund at which it sells or can be produced. 
It is a description of cotton well suited for the home markets, 
and if properly cleaned and at a moderate cost would readily, 
I think, meet buyers in the Calcutta bazar. 

The B. sample from New South Wales (N. E. Quarter) 
is too small to admit of a particular examination, but it ap^ 
pears to be from American descent, probably N. Orleans, the 
' staple is very short, and silky, and, I think, the cotton has 
been pulled from the pod before maturity. Without a larger 
muster I cannot pronounce any decided opinion as to its 
general merits and suitability for the English market. 

The Tobacco sample from Chota Nagpore greatly resem¬ 
bles the Cuba leaf; the leaf is Small hut close grained, fra¬ 
grant and delicate, indicative of a suitable soil and locality; 
though from its stunted size, 1 think it has not received 
much attention in cultivation, and it is, besides, not well cured. 
Captain Haughton will perhaps be good enough to tell us 
whether it is from indigenous or foreign stock, and the price 
at which it sells in his district, also if much of this quality 
is produced.* 

CAncoTTA.: 23rdillfalg, 1851. 

* A reference has been made'to Capt. Ilanghton, throngh Mr. Piddington, 
• on tliese points, but tUe Soeicty have not rooclTcd further particulars.—ISns. 
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Minute by Mb. Willis Bable.—I beg to retarn you the 
two BBttipleB of cotton sent with sundry papenS^ fo'r inspe^ction 
on, the 24th instant. - . 

Mr. Willis has cast his eye orcr these musters and the 
papers, and I can report for him, briefly,-: that, in re^rd to 
the sample A Kupass” from the Chota Nagpore district, he 
“ concurs generally in the favorable opinion given of it,by Mr. 
James Cowell, in his letter to you, of the 23rd July 1851.'* 

And in respect to the minute muster of cotton wool 
grown in N. S. Wales from American seed, marked B, he 
" considers it inferior (to the above), but that such inferiority 
may arise from its not being grown on suitable soil, from 
want of a due supply of water, &c. rather .than from be¬ 
ing immature when gathered, as cotton will ripen its seed 
in varying periods from about 4 to 6 months and more, 
according to situation, soil, season, &c., &c.” 

Of these I have examined many of the seeds and opened 
—Kupass from fibres, which seem to me fair 

Chota Nagpore. stapled, and tolerably strong, and so rea¬ 
dily parting from the smooth, black, seed, that they would not 
suffer from the gin or churka. Seeds small, and on the 
whole rather thinly clad with wool. 

If cotton like this can be produced for three years or more 
‘ in succession,’ on the same ground,—say ‘ on rugged trap 
hills on which other cultivation is impossible,’ it appears to 
be well worthy of cultivation in such places. 

It suggests the idea that other lands, of a still more favora¬ 
ble nature, in the same country, may be found and also tried 
with, cotton advantageously,—for they may yield, more 
abundantly, a crop of superior cotton which will amply repay 


the highw rent of such land. - 

The ,I^ty '*rho is so anxious to have, a report on the quality 

B-^N 8 W oi)t- value of the cott^h grown by him in N. 

ton sample, Weight 5 g. Wales must sutely have sent up a much 
grains J ^ 

lewger mustcr than this insignificant one. 
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and. it'Would-not .be amisg t<o refer-.fcaqk to Messrs. Hall 
and Haworth to supply, if they can,-.a i’easbnabl^ sample, 
which of course, can be returned to.-them, apposing it is 
wanted for despatch to Liverpool. 

This cotton, thoogh soft, fine, and silky, seems to be shorter 
and weaker in staple than that of Chota Nagpore. Though 
the grower may not have cultivated cotton before, yet, with 
nature for a guide, he could scarcely make any mistake 
as to when the pod was ripe and fit to be pulled; assuming 
then that the cotton was duly gathered, 1 consider the 
short period* in which it came to maturity, e&priim facie 
evidence of a nature unfavorable both to the quantity and the 
quality of the cotton wool produced. 

, Want of a due supply of water, as well as poverty or nn- 
suitableness of soil, would induce precocity and the usual 
consequences. 

P. S.—Parties should never send less than i an ounce of 
cleaned cotton, or 1^ ounce of ‘kupass,’ or seeded cotton, to 
be reported upon.' A few bolls or pods of the cotton are 
well to send also. 


Report by Capt. A. Thompson, on a description of Rope 
from Munneepwe, forwarded by F. I^kipwith, Esq. 

I am despatching to you by Mr. Garstin a piece of rope 
made by the Muneepoorecs, from the bark of some tree. It 
appears to me to have very great strength, but whether it is 
equal to coir rope I know not. The shrubs or trees from which 
it is made are, I am told, plentiful, and are about 6 ipches in 
diameter. 

.The m%u who brought me the rope haS .j^romised to bring 
me a bough of the tree and some leaves, and if he ever fulfils 

About 31 months o.nly, b#w«on liSitit October and about the end of ja- 
njiary. 
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his promise 1 will send them to you. The rope is cheap, for 
the piece sent you only cost 5 pice, the price asked for it. 

Sylh.et : 2»d August, 1851. 

I have tested the piece of rope herewith retairned, and find 
it rather stronger than our common coir, and about 10 per 
cent, only inferior to Russian hemp rope. In its present 
state it is too stiff for running rigging, but were the fibre pro¬ 
perly dressed and spun, I think that would be obviated, and 
no doubt made stronger. Should you get any of the fibre in 
its original state, 1 shall be happy to try it. The short piece 
that is partly broken, gave way at a strain of 4001bs. 

I send you a small piece of rope from Siugaporc. It is also 
from the bark of a tree, the name of which I cannot find 
out. It is of a fine, soft texture, and broke with a strain 
of4601bs. 

Calcutta ; 24<A September, 1851. 


Report on the Tobacco of the Sandoway District, its mode of 
Culture, ^c., ^c. By Captain Albert Fytcue, 70th 
Regt. B. N.I. Principal Assistant Commissioner, Sandoway, 
^rak'an. 

My attention having been drawn of late, towards the culti¬ 
vation of the Tobacco plant in ray District, and thinking that 
a description of its mode of culture, &c., &c., may be arcepta- 
blc to the Society, I have the pleasure to send the enclosed 
report, as also two samples per H. C.’s Steamer Fire Queen,” 
of the best description of last year’s crop, with a packet of 
the seed.* 

The Tobacco plant is stated by the natives here, to have 
been introduced into Burmab, and-these Provinces, v& 


* These samples have not, imfortunatply, been received.— Eds. 
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China, and not by India, as generally supposed. This may 
possibly be correct, though I hare not been able to find, as 
yet, any corroboration of this statement, in numerous' Bur¬ 
mese manuscripts I have consulted on the subject, or any 
mehtiou made of it, anterior to the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the period it was first introduced into 
Hindostan. The name of the plant does not differ much iu 
sound in the Burmese and Chinese languages, in the former 
it is called Tsha :-peng, and in the latter Tsang-yeng; it is 
quite possible, therefore, that the Burmese name may be a 
corruption of the Chinese. Pallas, Rumphius, and others, 
have stated it, as their opinion, that the Tobacco plant is 
indigenous to China, and in use there, long previous to the 
discovery of the new world. 

The finest description of Tobacco, grown in these Provinces, 
is in the Sandoway District. It is a fine herbaceous plant, 
growing with a firm stem, from four to five and a half feet 
in height. The-leaves are sessile, simple ovato-lanceotate, 
acuminate, growing alternately at the distance of about two 
inches from each other, and when young, smooth, viscid, 
and of a dark-green colour, but become rough, and much 
corrugated, and acquire a yellowish tint, as they arrive at 
maturity. The leaves nearest the root, are from eighteen to 
twenty inches in length, and from eight Co ten in breadth, 
and decrease gradually in size, as they ascend. The root is 
long and fibrous, stem round, hairy, and viscid, and about two 
and a half inches iu circumference. The terminations of the 
branches and stem, are clothed with flowers in clusters, of a 
light pink colour, corolla infundibuliform, calyx half the 
length of corolla, succeeded by ovate capsules, invested with 
the calyx, three-celled, opening cross-wise at top, loculicidal, 
and containing each about eight hundred seeds, reuiform, and 
of a brown colour, which ripen during the month of April. 

Tlie soil on which the chief and best portions of the 
Sandoway Tpbacco are grown is on old Chur land, and on 
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th,e alluvial soil deposited durutg the S.W.’ monsoon, by the 
numerous -mountain streams of the Yoma-toung range, 
which run their short course to the sea. These streams be¬ 
gin to subside early in October, and immediately the soil has 
become sufficiently dry, it is most thoroughly cultivated by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings, and every weed and 
obnoxious substance carefully extracted. 

The young plants are drawn when about three inches high, 
and planted out from two to three feet asunder, in the begin¬ 
ning of November, and come to maturity, according to the 
nature of the soil, towards the end of February, and all Marcli. 
When the plants attain the height of eighteen inches, only 
ten leaves are allowed to remain on each plant, all the extra 
ones, as also the tops, and all sprouts and suckers, being' 
carefully plucked off, so as to throw all the vegetable nourish¬ 
ment into the remaining leaves; this plucking continuing as 
sprouts appear, until the final cutting of the crop. The 
plants, from their early growth to this stage, require constant 
attention, as they are most liable to be destroyed by a small 
hairy worm, and a large description of cricket, called by the 
Burmese Pa-yeet, an insect pest abounding in this Province, 
and most destructive to young vegetation.. 

The leaves are considered -fit for gathering, when their 
edges commence* to turn of a yellow colour. As fast as the 
leaves are cut, they are conveyed to as close a room, 
as can' be procured, and suspended u^on slips of cane for 
the purpose of drying. From the open structure of the Bur¬ 
mese houses, this process is however very imperfect, mpeh 
air and damp, which should carefully be excluded, being ad¬ 
mitted, and a quantity of the fine volatile oil contained in the 
leaves, is dlpwed to evaporate in consequence. When the 
leaves to assume a brown colour, they are taken down,- 
and sof^J^nto three kinds, according to their length, and 
strung upon thin ^ pieces of bamboo, thirty leaves-on each 
slip 5 ten of these slips are then .bound tc^ether, ind con- 
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atitute one Bo, or bundle. These bundles are then packed 
one upon each other, and kept pressed down, and in a^ut a 
month from this time are sufficiently dry for sale. 

The following table is the actual produce, &c.> of three ka- 
nies of three different classes of Tobacco land in this District. 
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. 
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1 Kanee*l920 square 
yards, 

- 1 Bo weighs on an aver* 
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age 547 lbs. 


The samples of Tobacco sent to the Society is of the best 
description, and sells in the Sandoway market at the rate 
of Co.’s Rs. 10 per maund (bazar), the good quality sell^t 
the rate of Co.’s Rs. 6 per ditto, and the indifferent at 
Co.’s Rs. 3-8 to 4. The Tobacco imported in Calcutta, as 
Sandoway Tobacco, is generally mixed up with inferior sorts, 
grown on the island of Chedooba, and he banks of the 
Kala-dan river, in the Akyab District, t would be much 
obliged by having a comparison made with the sample sent 
(the genuine Sandoway tobacco) with the descriptions grown 
in other parts of India, and being informed of the price which 
it would fetch in Calcutta, with reference to the home market. 

The Cuba plant has also been introduced both by Capt&in 
Phayre and myself into this District, from seed procured 
from the Society and elsewhere, and thrives uncommonly well, 
but is not so much valued by the inhabitants, as that of 
indigenous gi-owth, being considered by them, as Very infe¬ 
rior in flavour, consequently very little of it is grown. 


n 
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I shall be happy to supply the ^Society with more seed if 
required. ' 

Sandoway, Abakan ‘. January Ibth, 1852. 


Agricultural Staiistics of the Pergunnah of Leia Khaag^ district 

Leia, Communicated by Capt. 6. £. H 01 . 1 .ING 8 , Deputy- 

Commissioner of the Leia Division, in the Punjaub. 

You will have suppose that I never intended to send you 
the papers that ought to have accompanied my former ld:ter 
respecting the agricultural capabilities of this district, which 
is-published in the seventh volume of the Society’s Journal;— 
such, I assure you, was not the case, for although I did not, 
I always intended to do so. They are now sent, and I will say 
no more about them, except that if any member of the Society 
wishes for any further iuformation on the subjects discussed, 
I shall be happy to obtain answers to any questions that 
may be put to me. 

\0th April, 1852. 

Questions regarding the method of cultivation, time of 
sowing seed, soils, manures, watering, weeding, &c., with 
average price of grain, cost of wells, bullocks, &c., in the 
Pergunnah of Leia Khass, district Leia, with the answers 
furnished by the Tuhseeldar of Leia:— 

\st Question .—For or regarding which crops is the infor- 
matibn collected ? 

Answer. —^The-Rubhee or Harr. 

2nd Question.—ANhai are the principal articles collected ? 

Answer .—^Wheat (red and white), barley, gram, mussqor- 
dal, peas, turnips, oossoo, maitree^ melons, water-melons, 
kuki^, garlic,-tobacco, onions, 'pepper, hemp, radishes, 
saiKron, coriander. ’ . 

3rd elation.—Wh&t is the 'prppet time for sowing the 
different articles ? 
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- Answer .—In the month of Aaaag, barlejr, gram, peas, 
turnips, oossooj carrots, radishes, and coriander. 

In the month of Katik, wheat> maiti^e, barley, poppy, 
and hemp. 

In the month of Maghur, wheat, mussoor-dal. 

In the month of Pob, wheat, saffron. 

In the month of Phagoon, melons, kukuree, water-melons, 
tobacco, garlic, sugar-cane. ’ 

In the month of Cbeter, sugar-cane. 

4/A Question .—^What kinds of soil are used for cultivation ? 

Answer .—The best kinds are in the low lands, near the 
river Indus, and are of two varieties. Ist, sailabeh or land that 
is not periodically inundated, but which is adjacent to lands 
that are, and derives benefit from constant moisture. 2nd, 
kutchee, over which the periodical inundations fiow, they are 
under water for some time during the hot weather, and rains 
from the end of Harr to the commencement of Asong,—^the 
beginning of July to the end of September,—^rich loams 
over sand. The pukah is the land situated between the 
kutehee and the desert; the soil is formed of black earth over 
sand, and is watered from wells, jhulars, tanks, canals, &c. 
In the desert, the soil is composed of sand: towards the inner 
edge where the jhund tree grows, which is called the jhuudee- 
wallee thul, there is a mixture of earth, yhich causes the soil 
to be the most productive of any in the desert. The land 
round towns or villages, is named Puwar, and the soil con¬ 
sisting of earth and land well manured, is the best, surest and 
most productive of all. Every article can be cultivated on it. 

bth Question .— How. long is seed in germinating ? 

Answer .—^Wheat sown in Katik germinates in five days, 
if it is sown in Maghur in seven, and if in Poh in twenty days. 
Barley, gram, ■ mussoor-dal, turnips, oossoo, maitree, hemp, 
carrots, r^ishes, coriander, in five days ; onions in six days, 
melons, kukuree, water-melons, poppy, .saffron, in seven days. 
Garlic in ten days; peas in ten days, tobacco, in twelve days. 
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6ih Question.—What manures are used and wbeii are they 
applied? ,> 

Answer. —The dung of hdrses, muleS) donkeys, cows, sheep, 
goats, &c.; the urine-of camels is considered a very valuable 
manure, and it is supposed that the ground is benefitted by 
camels sleeping on it. 

The manures are put on the land and ploughed in a short 
time before the sowings commence, the land having been 
levelled and ploughed once before. A third ploughing takes 
place, and the fields are well-watered, before the sowings 
take place. Fanners who can afibrd it manure the lands on 
which tobacco, onions, garlic, and wheat, that is to be crop¬ 
ped green, are grown, when the young shoots have been ten 
or fifteen days above ground. 

^th Question. —How often are the lands watered ? 

Answer. —Wheat and barley, grown on the jpukah, are wa¬ 
tered six times; the same number of waterings is given to 
the lands on the jhundeewallee thul. In the desert the lands 
are watered four times, the reason given for this is that they 
are very cold. Sailabeh and kutchee lands are not watered. 
Turnips have five waterings; sag, maitree, and vegetables in 
general, are watered as often as possible; melons and water¬ 
melons are watered every second day; kukurees require to be 
watered every day; tobacco, onions, and garlic, are watered 
every second or third day; carrots, poppies, hemp, and ra¬ 
dishes, once in six days. There are some baralmee lands in 
the desert, and the pukah on which some articles are grown 
when the rains are abundant. 

8th Question. —How often are the lands weeded ? 

Anstver. —^Water-melons, poppies, hemp, and cotton, are 
weeded once j tobacco, sugar, garlic, onions, melons, twice j 
and kukuree, three times. ’ 

9th Question. —How. is the succession of 'crops arranged ? 

Answer. —In powah lands, there are three cro^ui—Ist, wheat 
:or barley; 2nd, tobacco, or onions; 3rd bajree. In the pukah. 
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bajree follon^s turnips, maitrw, tobacco, carrots and radishes. 
On lands on which, for the rubbee crops, hemp, poppies, 
onions, and ^rlic, have been r^ed, the cultivator may 
select for the Khurreef crops, bajree, jowar, and sawunk. 
There is seldom more than one crop in the low lands, 
sailabeh and kutchee, but when there is a second, owing to 
favorable circumstances, bajree follows wheat and barley. In 
the desert there is only one crop. 

10/A Question .—How often are the articles that are green 
cropped for fodder ? 

Anstoer .—In the powah lands that are well manured, if the 
crop is fit to be cut for ruhseel fodder in the month Poh, 
cattle are allowed to graze over them, after which the plants 
are left undisturbed till the grain is ripe; if the plants are Cut 
for fodder, they are cut a second time in fifteen or twenty 
days; and then, at the discretion of the cultivator, the 
plants are left to ripen their seed or green cropped a third 
time. 

Wth Question .—^When does the grain ripen, and when is it 
placed in store ? 

Answer. —Barley, hemp, turnips, oossoo, carrots, radishes, 
poppy, maitree, peas, ripen in Cheter. 

Wheat, gram, mussoor, ripen in Bysakh. 

Tobacco, onions, garlic, melons, wat' r-melons, kukurees, 
in Harr. The grains that ripen in Cheter and Bysakh, are 
stored in Jeith and Harr; those that ripen in Harr are brought 
at once into the market. 

. \2th Question .—What proportion does the seed bear to the 
produce? . 

Answer .—^Of wheat, twenty-four seers of seed are reguiredfor 
each beegah, which, produce, according to. soil and weather, 
seven maunds ten seers, six niaunds thirty seers, five maunds 
ten seers, and three maunds ten seers of grain. Fourteen seers 
of seed are .sown on a beegah,-from which seven m^nds,six 
maunds ten seers, and five maunds twenty.seers,are obtained. 
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Mussoor-d^, twelve seera a beegahy producing seven 
maunds twenty seers, six maunds ten seers, five-maunds, 
and four maunds; pease, ten seers, produce six maunds and 
a half, five maunds, four maunds and a half, and three 
maunds; turnips, six seers, produce seed for future sow¬ 
ing six maunds, four and a half, three maunds, and two 
maunds and a half; oossoo, one seer, produces four maunds, 
three^ maunds, two maunds ten seers, and one maund 
and a half; maitree, nine seers of seed, produce seven 
and a half maunds, six maunds, five and a half, and four 
maunds. 

Barley, twenty-two and a half seers, produce nine maunds, 
right maunds, six and a half maunds^ and four maunds and 
twenty-five seers. 

Tobacco, no account of seed, produce eleven, nine, eight, 
and six and a half maunds per beegah. 

Onions, no account of seed, produce three hundred and 
thirty maunds, two hundred and eighty-one maunds, two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four, and one hundred and fifty maunds. - 
Carrots, no account of seed, produce three hundred and 
thirty maunds, two Jiundred and seventy-five, two hundred 
maunds, and one'hundred and fifty maunds. 

Saffron, three seers, produce eighteen seers, fifteen seers, 
thirteen seers, and ten seers and a half. 

Radishes, no account of seed, produce two hundred maunds, 
one hundred and fifty, eighty-eight maunds and fifty maunds. 

Garlic, no account of- seed, produce eighty, sixty-five, 
fifty-one, and thirty-eight maunds. 

13fA Question .—What were the average prices of the 
different ,kinds of grain, during the past year ? 

Answer .—Vide the accompanying statement. 

14fA Question .— W'hafis the cost of making a pucka and 
a kutcha wdl ? 

Answer..-^tn the desert the cost of. a pucka well is three 
hhndred and sixty-nine. Rupees as detailed below 
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For digging well, to water. 

Rs. 

15 

0 

0 

Wooden frame for the bottom of 





the well, . 


6 

0 

0 

Bricks,.. 

99 

254 

0 

0 

Labor of masons. 


30 

0 

0 

Ditto coolies, . 

99 

23 

0 

0 

For digging from first appearance 





of water to depth of well, 

>9 

17 

0 

0 

Wheels, wood, work, &c.. 

99 

15 

0 

0 

Extras, .. 

9* 

7 

0 

0 

Total,.. 

Rs. 

369 

0 

0 


Average depth of well 211 ha'nds. 
N.ll. A hand is ten inches. 


In the jiiundcewallee lands, a pucka well costs Rs. 262. 
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1 the powah lands 

a pucka well costs 

Rs. 189. 


Digging to water. 
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Wheels, wood, &c., .. .., 

. Rs. 

15 

0 

0 

Extras, .. .. .. .. ' 

>}' 

7 

t) 

0 

Total,.. 

Ks. 
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0 

0 

Average depth of water 11^ hands. 





In the puckah lands, cost Rs.l22. ' 





Digging to ^vater, .. .... 
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0 
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99 
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Bricks, .. .. .... 

99 
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0 
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depth of well, .. ., .. 

99 

25 
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0 

Coolies, .. .. ... 

99 

15 

0 

0 

• Wheels, wood, &c., .'. .... 

99 


0 

0 

Extras, .. 

99 

7 

0 

0 

* Total, .. 

Rs. 
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0 

0 

Average depth of water / hands. 





Cost of a jhular, puckah. 

Rs. 

30 

0 

0 

,, ,, kutcha. 

99 

20 

0 

0 


N.B. No lime is used in this district. 


15/A Question .—What is the average price of a pair of bul¬ 
locks? 

Answer ,—For the desert the best cattle are required; the 
first kind cost one hundred and twenty rupees, second kind 
one hundred rupees, third kind eighty rupees, fourth sixty 
rupees. 

For the jhundeewallee lands the first kind cost eighty, the 
second sixty, the third fifty, and the fourth forty rupees. 

For wells near the town, first kind seventy, second sixty, 
third fifty, and the fourth thirty-five rupees. 

For wells in the low lauds and the puckah, and for jhulars, 
first kind forty-five rupees, second thirty-eight, third thirty, 
and fourth twenty-five rupees. 

For ploughs first kind thirty-five, second thirty, third twen-, 
ty-five, and fourth tweqty rupees. 
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IGth. Queetion. —^Wlien dom-the shearing of sheep, goats, 
and camels take place, and what is done with the wool ? 

Answer. —Sheep are sheared twice a year, once in Bysakh 
and the second time at the end of Katik or beginning of 
Maghur; from their wool, blankets are made, and a fine 
specimen of cloth called sowkar for putting under saddles. 

Goats are sheared in the mon(h of B}rsakh $ from the wool, 
ropes are made to fasten horses, asses, &c., bags for holding 
the loads of camels, palans for camels, suleetahs, bags for 
loads, and borahs. 

Camels are sheared in the month Bysakh; from the wool, 
are made the ropes fastened to the wood in a camel’s nose, 
and put round the necks of animals as an ornament; it is 
sometimes mixed with the wool of which borahs are made, 
instead of white goats’ wool. 

Khurreef Crops. 

1st. Quest. Ansr. —Khurreef or Savnee. 

2d. Quest. Ansr. —Bajree, joar, moong-dal, mash-dai, 
rice, beans, cotton, sugar, indigo, knngnee, cheena, suwank, 
sumokhur, linseed. 

3rd. Quest. Ansr. —^Bajree, joar, moong, mash, rice, 
beans, suwank, sumokhur, and til, are sown in the moutlis 
Harr and Sawun; kungnee and cheena are sown in Badun j 
cotton and sugar are sown in Phagoon; and indigo in Bysakh; 
bajree to be cropped green is also sown in Bysakh. 

Ath. Question. —Answered in the paper regarding the Rubbec. 
bth. Quest. Ansr, —Bice, kungnee, cheena, sumokhur, in 
four days j bajree, joar, beans, suwank, til, germinate in five 
days, as also cotton and moong; mash sprout in six days; 
sugar and indigo germinate in ten days. 

B/A 7th. Questions. —^Already answered. 

8 f A. Quest. Ansr, —Bajree grown in the puwar is watered 
8 evejt||tim«9, towards the desert five times, and three ♦jm e s w 
tMi»ilabeh. 
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Joarii watered six times'in "the |mWar; on low groahds, 
that are not inundated, five times*; in the thiii nine times. 
Sugar and cotton ‘are watered as often as jpossihle, and, at 
least, once-in four days; cheeha and kungnee every four 
days'; suwank three times. The other articles depend bn 
rain or a rise of water sufiicient to flood them. 

”9M. Quest. Ansr.-—Cotton and sugar fields are weeded twice. 

Id/A. Question. —Answered before. 

11/iS. Quest. Ansr. —^There- are two grasses, kooreah and 
mundooah, that thrive in the rains; they are cropped ^ur 
times for horses, bullocks, &c. ' ' 

12th. Quest. Ansr. —Bajree, joar, kungnee, cheena, til 
(linseed), indigo, are cut in the month Asbng; moong, joar, 
mash, beans, indigo, sugar-cane, suwank, in the mouth Ka- 
tik. In the month Maghur, indigo, sugar-cane, sumokhur 
and cotton. In the month Poh, sugar-cane. 

13/A. Quest. Ansr .—For bajree three seers which pro¬ 
duce on the first quality of soil, six and a half maunds, on 
the second quality of soil four maunds thirty seers, third 
quality, four maunds ten seers, fourth quality three maunds 
twenty seers. For joar, three and a half seers seed produce s— 


Ist. quality 
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7 

maund. 10 

seers. 

2nd. 

Do. 
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do. 
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do. 
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do. 
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do. 
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Cottou, six seers of seed per beeguh yield. 
Ist. quality, four' luaunds. 


2nd. 

Do. 

three 

do. 

3rd. 

Do. 

two and a 

half do. 

4th. 

Do. 

one and a 

half do. 


Sugar, no certainty about cutting of canc as 8cc<l:— 

Ist. quality soil, eighteen maunds. 

2iid. Do. fourteen do. 

3rd. Do. twelve do. 

4th. Do. ten do. 

lliere is not sulllcicnt indigo cultivated in this i>nrticular 
district to afford data for calculations: of kungnee and checna, 
two seers of seed per beegah yield from two maunds to four 
maunds and twenty seers of suwank; and suinokhur two seers 
f)f seed yield from two maunds and thirty seers to five 
maunds. 

Til (linseed), three seers of seed, produce from one maund 
leu seers to three maunds. 


List of corresponding Months, 1852. 


Englislh 

Puiijuftee 

Hindee, 

1 St January, .. 

19th Poh, 

19th Poos. 

Ist February, 

21 St Mall, 

21st Magh. 

ist March, 

20th Phagoon, .. 

20tli Phagoon. 

Ist April, 

21st Chetcr, 

21st Cheat. . 

Ist May, 

21st Bysakh, .. 

21st Bysak. 

1st June, 

2l8t Jeith, 

21st Jeith. 

1st July, 

19th Harr, 

19th Asarh. 

Ist August, 

19th Sawun, 

19tli Sawun. 

1st September,.. 

18th Bhudroom,.. 

11th Bhado. 

Ist Octob(ir, .. 

17th Asong, 

17th Koonar. ■ 

Ist November,. 

18th Katik, 

18th Katik. 

Jst December,.. 

IBiit Maghur, . . 

ISth Magh. 
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Ihiporl on a small experimental shipment of “ Ram-TiP’ or 

“ Sirpooja?^ seed •. Verbesina saliva, Roxb: Communicated 

by A. WALiiACE, Esa. 

[The following report is published witli the view of making 
the information contained in a former number of the Jour¬ 
nal, (Vol. VII. Part 1,) more complete.] 

If the accompanying muster is the Ramtil” seed al¬ 
luded to in tlie report of your last meeting, it may be interest¬ 
ing to you to know that some time ago I made a small ex¬ 
perimental shipment of it to London, stating that iny im¬ 
mediate object was to get information as to its nature, 
ijualitics, and value; and here is the London Broker’s report 
and valuation, viz :— 

“ We have had the muster of seed per William” 
carefully examined, and the following is the report there¬ 
on :— 

“ It has occasionally been imported from Africa as Niger 
seed, and from Bombay as Kersauee seed, and the present 
value of the qviality represented by the sample is 37s. 
per «juarter, taking the vidue of rape seed at 48s. The oil 
is good, but the yield is only about 16 gdlons against 
an average of about 20 from rape seed per quarter. 

^ The cake is unfit for feeding, and ccald only be used for 
luiumrc, owing to the horny excrescence, and dry, heating 
property of it. The avers^e weight of this seed is also defi¬ 
cient of that of rape seed 81t>s per bushel, which is of great 
moment in making calculations for shipment. 

“ There is no doubt it would meet with a ready sale at its 
relative value to rape seed.” 

P. S. This report was dated in March last. - My last valua- 
ation of rape seed was 40s. 6d. to 41s.} So that on 24'th 
December, Raratil, we may suppose, wbuld have declined in 
proportion. 

Calcuita : 12?A February, 1851. 
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Report on a description of fibre from Upper Assem, received 
front Mqjor 8. F. Hannat. 

I send a parcel of Hemp or Flax from Major Haunay, re¬ 
garding which he has given me little information I expect¬ 
ed to have found a notice of the specimen in the parcel, but 
there is none; all that he has mentioned to me regarding it 
is, that the specimen is from a jungle plant and he would 
wishyou to give him some information as to its value com¬ 
pared with jute.* 

2\st September, 1851. 

Minute by Capt. A. Thompson. —This fibre very much 
resembles our best dressed jute. I much doubt \vhether 
it is adapted for rope, but will be happy to try it and be 
better able to name its probable value. 

Mimite by Mb. Joseph Willis. —This fibre is very at¬ 
tractive in its appearance. Its silvery bright and clear co¬ 
lour, its great cleanliness and its excellent condition, are well 
exhibited—much better, indeed, than usually belongs to the 
great bulk of the jute which is exported to Europe, and hence 
might, for such reasons, obtain some preferable consideration. 

I think, however, there is a little more harshness, or rather, 
I should say, less of pliancy and compliability in tiiis fibre 
than in that of jute under apparently equivalent steeping or 
preparation. 

It is possessed of both strong and weak fibres, but in the 
main seems to have about equal strength when compared 
with jute. 

* In a subMqaent note, to the address of Col. Jenkins, Miyor Hannsy 
states that this fibre is obtained from 8ida rhomboidta, Boxb : which grows 
luxnriontljr at Sukwsh. Uoxburgh remarks (Flora Indiea, vol. ifi. page 
177) in refurence to Sida rhembifoUa,—*‘ the bark of this and the last (rhom- 
hoidta) yield abnndance of very delicate flaxy fibres, and J think might be 
advantageonsiy employed for many purposes. When the seed is sown thiekon 
a good soil, the plants grow tall and slender, wiAout btanohes, and every 
way fit for such purposea.”— £ds. 
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Report on Coffee raUed in Upper Assam.- 

It ijB difficult, if not imposdbk, to determine its relative 
value when compared with jute or with the variety of other 
fibres which have commercial course. 

A full trial of it, both by manufacturers and users, under 
various circumstances, can alone determine its relative value. 

Sufficient is shewn to warrant one in saying that if its cost, 
free on board ship, stood not more than that of jute, that 
there is fair ground for believing that it would adequately re¬ 
munerate an adventurer. 

It is desirable that we should get more particulars regard¬ 
ing the plant, &c., &c; ' 

Second Report by Capt. Thompson. —I herewith return a 
dressed specimen of the fibre presented by Major Hannay, 
and also a piece of line made from the same. After testing 
the strength of this fibre and ascertmning its indestructibility 
by water, I am convinced it is not jute. I am not prepared 
to give it a name. But I tliiuk from the length of the staple, 
its similarity to silk, and its great strength, that it would 
fetch a high price in England. The line (only half an inch 
in circumference,) sustained, after exposure to wet and sun 
for 10 days, 40(^s. 

Report on Coffee raised in Upper Assam, and received from 
Capt. C. S. REVNoijrs. 

In October 1851, Capt. C. S. Reynolds, Principal Assis¬ 
tant to the Commissioner of Assam, forwarded to the Society 
two specimens of Coffee raised at ’{Jljspore, accompanied by 
a cortimunication, of which the foUodring is an extract:— 

**Thc sample marked No. 1, contains seeds from trees in 
my garden; the other. No. 2, contains some from Mr. Bruce’s 
garden. They arc sent with a view to obt^n the opinion of 
the Coffee Committee as to their quality and value, and I 
, shall feel extremely obliged if you wiU procure it for me as 
early as possible, and let me know the result, as the coffee 
in our gardens at this station is now beginning to ripen, and 
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I observe from an article in the Society’s Journal, that the 
seed will not germinate if kept more than six weeks out of the 
ground after ^ing gathered^ . I dpDot knaw fromiwhat stock 
the seeds now sent have been raised, but I believe I am right 
in saying that all Ihe coffee in. Assam bar been obtained from 
the seeds of some plants raised from the Society’s garden.” 

Report ^ Mr. James OowEni., ddopted'by the other Mem¬ 
bers of the Committee. — No, 1, in its iinshell^ state is a clean 
good coffee, apparently from Mocha or good Malabar stock; 
when shelled, the berries appear of regular size aiid plump, 
but at its present age, wanting of fragrance. It is a good 
and useful coffee, and would fetch now in England 50«. @ 52s. 

cwtof course time would much improve the flavor and 

appearance of the bean. 

No. 2, is from similar stock as No. I, but not so well cared 
for, I think, in growth and process of picking. In quality, 
size, and complexion, and in being deficient, at present, of 
smell or fragrance, similar to No. 1; worth, when prepared 
for market, about 50s. cwt. , I should be glad to learii 
what the probable cost would be for producing these coffees 
per maund, in Assam. 

Remarks by Lr.-Coi.. Wm. Saoe. —It would be useful, 
both to the grower who seeks an opinion, and to the Committee, 
who have to give one, if a statement was sent with all mus- 
ters>. showing the locality in which the berry was grown, the 
quantity bf land occupied by the plants, the yield per beegah, 
ahd the cost of cultivdtl^j rent of the land, and with carriage 
to the market. With this data, by adding freight, the price it 
would, probably frtch:.in the Home market, would enable the 
Society, and the grower, to judge how far the cultivatmn of 
coffee in that .bcality had .a fair prospect of being permancutr 
ly ieeinqnerative.; The require ^ta would be usetol .to the 
counti|R j^eriEdly, .and it . would .e^blc the Society,..iq ,: the < 
distribi^i^piF seeds and pjqntsil to^ii^f^ attention to those. 
lc!oi4itifii^^^^h ‘miglitgff<»d th^ best prospects of success. 
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Mtn. fortune’s report upon the tea plantations in the 

NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. , 

. To the Secretary Calcutta AgriimUtiral and Uorti^Uuretl Society. 

Sir,—By direction of tbe Hon’ble the Lieutenant 
GoTem 9 r, 1 have the honor to forward for the acceptance of the 
Horticultural Society, the accompanying 10 copies of a printed 
pamphlet on tea plantations, by Mr. Fortune, and to communi* 
cate His Honor’s desire that it may be allowed to appear in the next 
No. of the Society’s Journal. 

1 have, &c., 

J. W. Sherer, 

O^ff. A»st. Secy, to the Govt, of the N. W. P. 

Simlaii : the 24th October, 1851. 

John Thornton, Esa., 

Secy, to the Oovt. N. W. Provinces. 

Sir^IIaving inapected tho whole of the Government and Zemindaree 
Tea plantations in Gurhwal and Kumaon, in eompUanoe with orders of the 
Honorable the Lieutenaat-Govemor Northwestern Provinees,sanettonedbjr 
the Most Noble the Governor General of India, I have now the honor to 
tmnsmit iny Boport upon tho condition of these plantations, and upon tho fa- 
tnre prospects of Tea Cultivation in the Himalayas. 1 have also suggested 
some improvements in jthe cultivation and manufitctaro, which I have been 
able to do from experience gained daring a long lesidenee in China, and 
which I believe to be of great importance. 

I have, &c., 

Calcutta: Septmiher 6, \96l. Bobt. Fortune. 

Kaoloffir Tea Plantation. 

1. Siimlion and JSkttenf.—Tbe Dey» Doon, or Vidlsy of Dtyra, is situ¬ 
ated in toitttde 30^ 18' north, and in longitude 78° east. It is about 60 
miles in length from east to west, and 16 miles broad at its widest part. EtU 
bounded on the south by the. Sewaliph mage of hih^ and on the north by tlm 
Himalayas proper, which are here nekriy 8»0i)0 feet above the level of the 
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sea. On the west it is open to the liver Jnmiu, and on the east to the 
Cianges, the distance betwoen those rivers being about 60 miles. 

In the centre of this flat valley, the Kaoli^r tea plantation has been 
formed. Eight acres wore under cultivation in 1847.; There are now 300 
acres planted, and about 90 more taken in and ready for many thunsands of 
young plants raised lately from seeds in tbe plantdtion. 

.. 2. Soil and CuUnre. —The soil of this plantation is composed of clay, sand, 
and vegetable matter, rather stiff, and apt to get “ baked” in dry weather, 
hut free enough when it is moist or during the rains. It rests upon a gravel¬ 
ly subsoil, consisting of lime-stone, sand-stone, olay-stono, and quartz rock, or 
of such rocks as enter into the composition of the surrounding mountain 
ranges. The surface is comparatively/at, although it falls in certain direc¬ 
tions towards the ravines and rivers. 

The plants are arranged neatly in row.s B foet apart, and each plant is 
about 44 feet from.its neighbour in the row. A long rank-growing species of 
grass indigenous to the Doon, is most difScult to keep from over-topping the 
tea plants, and is the cause of much extra labor. Besides the labor com¬ 
mon to all tea countries in China, such as weeding, and occasionally loosen¬ 
ing the soil, there is here an extensive system Of irrigation carried on. To 
facilitate this, the plants are planted in trenches, from four to six inches be¬ 
low the level of the ground, and the soil thus dug out is thrown between the 
rows to form the paths.- Uence the whole of the plimtation consists of nu¬ 
merous trenches of this depth, and five foet from centre to centre. At right 
angles with these trenches a small stream is led from the canal, and by Open¬ 
ing or shutting their ends irrigation can be carried on at the pleasure of the 
Overseer. 

3. Appearance and Ileallh of Plants. —The plants generally did not 
appear to me to be in that fresh and vigorous condition which I had been 
accustomed to see in good Chinese plantations. This, in my opinion, is 
caused, 1st, by the plantation being formed on flat land; 2nd, by the 
system of irrigation; 3rd, by too early plucking ; and 4th, by hot drying 
winds, whicli are not unfrequont in this valley from April to the beginning 
of June. 

OxMowli Plantation (near Paoriej. 

1. Silualion and £5cte«<.—This plantation is situated in the Province of 
Eastern Gurbwal, in latitude 30° 8' north, and in longitude 78° 45' oast. It 
consists of a large tract, of terraced land, extending from the bottom of a 
valley or ravine to more than 1,000 feet up the sides of the mountain. Its 
lowest portion is about 4,300 feet, and its highest 6,300 feet above the level 
of the sea; r the surrounding mountiuns appear to be from 7,0(M to 8,000 feet. 
The plantation has not been measured, but there arc, apparently, fully one 
hundred acres under cultivation. 
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There are about 500,000 plants jalready planted, besides a large uamber of 
seedlings in beds ready for transplanting. Aboht 3,400 of the former wore 
planted in 1844, and arO" now in full bearing; the greater portion of the 
others are much younger, haring been planted out only one, two, and three 
years; 

2. SoU and Culture. —The soil consists of a mixture of loam, sand, and ro- 
getable matter, is of a yellow colour, and is most suitable for the cultivation 
of the tea plant. It resembles greatly the soil of the best tea districts in 
China. A considerable quantity of stones are mixed with it, chiefly small 
pieces of clay-slate^ of which the mountains here are composed. Large tracts 
of equally good land, at present covered with jungle, are armilable in this 
district without interfering in any way with the rights of the settlers. 

' I have stated tliat this plantation is formed on the hill side. It consists 
of a succession of terraces, frp|p the bottom to the top, on which the tea 
bashes arc planted. In its general features it is very like a Chinese tea 
plantation, although one rarely sees tea lands terraced in Ch^. This, 
however, may bo necessary in the Himalayas, where the rains fall so heavily. 
Here too the system of irrigation is carried on, although to a small extent 
only, owing to the scarcity of water during the dry season. 

3. Appearance and Health of Plants. —This plantation is a most promis¬ 
ing one, and I have no doubt will be very valuable in a few years. The 
plants are growing admirably, and evidently like their situation. Some of 
them are sufTcring slightly from the efieets of hard-plucking, like those at 
Kaologir; but this can easily be avoided in their future management. Alto¬ 
gether, it is in a most satisfactory condition, and shews how sate it is in mat¬ 
ters of this kind to follow the example of the Chinese cultivator, who never 
makes his tea plantations on. loie rice land and never irrigates. 

Ilawulbaugh Plantation, (near Al>”orah). 

1st. Situation and Extent. —This tea farm is situated on tho.banks of the 
river Kossilla, about 6 miles north-wost from Altnorali, the capital of Ku- 
maon. It is about 4/»00 feot above the level of the sea. The land is of an un¬ 
dulating character, consisting of gentle slopes and terraces, and reminded 
me of some of the best tea districts in Chiim. Indeed, the hills themselves, 
in this part of tlio Ilyinalayas, are very much like those of China, being bar- 
rim near their summit, and fertile on thoir lower sides. 

ThirtyTour acKsof land aro under tea cultivation hare, including the ad¬ 
joining tarm of Chullar. Borne of the plants appear to have been planted lit 
1844 ; but, as at Paorio, the greater number are only from ono to three 
years old. 

2 tMi. SoU and Culture. —The soil is what is usually called a sandy-loain; it 
is moderately rich, being well mixed with vegOtablc matter. It is wcB suited 
for tea cultivation. The greater part of the farm is terraced as at Guddowli, 
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but some patches are left In natural slopes, in aceordaqpe with the 
Chinese method. Irrigation is piaetised tea limited extent. 

3r«f. Appearance and Bealih of Plants.—AH the young plants here are 
in robust health, and are growing veU, particularly where they are growing 
on land where water cannot flood or injure them. As examples of this, I 
may point out a long belt between Dr. Jameson’s house and the flower gar¬ 
den, and also a piece of ground a flttle below the houses in whieh the (fliinese 
manufacturers lire. Some few of the older bushes appear rather stunted; 
but this is evidently the result of water remaining stagnant about their roots, 
and partly also of oTer-pluelcing; both defects, however, admit of being easily 
cured. 

Lutehmieser and Kuppeena Plantations. , 

1st. Situation and Extent. —These plantations are on the hill-side near 
Alraorah, and about 6,000 feet above the llvel of the sea. The situation is 
somewhat steep, but well adapted to the growth of tea. The former contains 
threo acres, and the latter four acres under cultivation. 

2»cl. Soil and Culture.—The soil is light and sandy, and much mixed 
with particles of clay-slate, whieh have crumbled do^n from the adjoining 
rocks. I believe these plantations are rarely irrigate«l, and the land is steep 
enough to prevent any stagnant water from remaining about the roots of the 
plants. . • 

3rel. Appearance and Health of Plants. —Most of the bushes here aro 
fully grown, and in full bearing, and generally in good health. On the whole, 
1 consider those plantations in excellent order. 

BheemJtal Plantations. 

The lake of Bbeemtal is situated in latitude 29" 30' north, and in longi¬ 
tude 79° 30' east. It is 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and come of 
the surrounding mountains are said to be 8,000 feet. These form the southern 
chain of the Himalayas, and bound the vast plain of India, of which a glimpse 
can bo had through the mountain passes. Amongst iheso hills there are 
several tale or lakes, some flat meadow-looking land, and gentle undulating 
slopes,‘while higher up we have steep and rogged mountains. It is amongst 
these hills, that the Bheemtal tea plantations have been fomed. They 
may be classed under threo headsj.vis. 

Isl. Anoo and Kooasur Piantaltons.—These adjoin each other, arc . 
botii formed on low flat land, and together cover about 46 acres. The plants 
do not seem healthy or vigorous; many of them have died out, and few aro 
in that state whtoh tea plants oughtto be in. Sneh situations never ought 
to bo chosen for tea cultivation. Hie same objection applies to those as to 
those at Deyra, but'in a greater degree. No doubt, with sufficient drainage, 
and great'care in cultivation, the tea pfout might be made to exist in such a 
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situation; but I am convince it would nem grow vitlt that loxurianco 
which i« neeescaiy in order to render it profitable crop. JBmdss, sweh 
lands are valvable for other purposes. They are excellent rice lands, and 
as such of considerable ralno to the natives. 

2nd. Bhusrtpoor Pia»to(ion«.-~Thu plantation covers about 41 acres of 
terraced land on the hill side, a little to the eastward of -those last noticed. 
The soil is composed of aUght loam, much nuxed with small pieces of clay- 
slate and trap or green-stone, of winch the adjacent rocks ai-e composed. It 
contains also a small portion of vegetable matter pr humus. Both the situ¬ 
ation and soil of this pUuitation arc well adapted to ^e requirements of the 
tea shrub,' and coiuequently we find it succeeding here as well as at Gud- 
dowli, Hawulbaugh, Almorah, and other places where it is planted on the 
slopes of the hills. 

3rd. Russia Plantation.—TMa plantation extends over 75 acres, and is 
formed on sloping land. The elevation is somewhat less than Bburtpoor, 
and although terraced in the samo way, the angle is mnob lower. In some 
parts of the form the plants are doing well, but generally they seemed to be 
suffering from too much water and hard plucking. 1 have no doubt, how¬ 
ever, of the success of this farm, when the system nf cultivation is improved. 
1 observed some most vigorous and healthy bushes in the Overseer’s garden, 
a spot adjoining the plantation, which could not bo irrigated, and was in¬ 
formed they " never received any water,' except that which fell from the 
skies.” 

In the Bheemtal district, there are large tracts of excellent tea land. In 
crossing the hills towards Nainee Tal, with J. H. Batten, Esq., Commissioner 
of Kumaon, I pointed out many tracts admirably adapted for tea cultivation, 
and of no groat value to the natives ; generally those lands on which the 
mnndooa is cultivated, arc the most suitable. 

I have thus described all the Government plantations in Gurhwal and 
Kumaon. Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent, deservos the highest praise for 
the energy and perseverance with which he has conducted his operations. I 
ritall now notice the plantations of the semindars, under the eiiperintendcnoo 
of tho Commissioner and Assistant Comnrissionor of Kumaon and Gurhwal. 

, Zemiudaree Tea Planlaiions. 

let, at Lohba.—Tida place is situated in eastern Gurhwal, about 60 miles 

to tlie westward of Almorah, and is at an elevation of 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is one of the most beautiful spots in this part of tho 
Hwnalayas. .The surrounding monntiuns are high, and in some parts pre¬ 
cipitous, while in others they are found consisting of gentle slopes and un‘ 
dubtions.. On these undulating slopes, there is a great deal of excellent 
land swtable'for tea cultivation. A few tea bushes have been growuig 
vigorously for spmft years in tho Comndssioher’s garden, and they are now 
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fully ten feet in height. These plants having succeeded so well, naturally in-' 
duced the authorities of the province to try this cultivation upon a more ex¬ 
tensive scale. It appears that in 1844, about 4,000 young plants wore ob¬ 
tained from the Government plantations, and planted on a tract of excellent 
land, wliich the natives wished to abandon. Instead of allowing the people 
to throw up their land, they were promised it rent-free, upon the condition 
that they attended to the cultivation of the tea, which had been planted on a 
small portion of the ground attached to the village. 

This arrangement seems to have failed, either from want of knowledge, 
or from design, or perhaps partly from both of these causes. More lately, 
a larger number of plants have boon planted, but I regret to say with nearly 
the same results. 

But results of this discouraging hind are what any one, acquainted with 
the nature of the tea plant, could have easily foretold, had the treatment, in¬ 
tended to be given it, been explained to him. Upon enquiry, 1 found the 
villagers had been managing the tea lands jUst as they had been doing their 
rice fields ; that is, a regular system of irrigation was practised. As watsr 
was plentiful, a great number, indeed nearly all, of the plants seem to have 
perished from this cause. The last planting alluded to had been done late 
in the spring, and just at the commencement of the dry weather, and to 
these plants little or no water seems to have been given. So that in fact it 
was going from one extreme to another equally bad, and the result was of 
course nearly the same. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the district in question is well adapted 
for the cultivation of tea. With judicious management, a most productive 
farm might be established here in four or five years. Land is plentiful, and 
of little value cither to the natives or to the Government. 

2nd, at Kutoor ,—This is the name of a largo district 3U or 40 miles 
northward from Almorali, in the centre of which the old town or village of 
Byznath stands. It is a fine undulating country consisting of wide valleys, 
gentle slopes, and littlo hills, while the whole is intersected by numerous 
streams, and surrounded by high mountains. The soil of tius extensive 
district is most fertile, and is callable of producing large crops o¥ rice on 
the low irrigable lands, and the dry grains and tea on the sides of the hills. 
From some cause however, cither the thinness of population, or the teani of 
a remunerative crop,* largo tracts of this fertile district have been allowed 
to go out of cultivation. Every where I observed ruinoas and jungle-covered 
terraces, which told of the more extended cultivation of former years. 


* The crops of this dutrict, such as rice, imindoos, and other grains, arc so plontiful and 
ehoap as scarcply to pay the carriage to the nearest morhet totrn, much loss to the plains.. In 
Almorali, a maund of rice or mundooa sells tat lometbiag leas than a rupee, barley for eight 
annas, and wheat tat a rupee. 
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Amongst some hills near the upper portion of this district, two small 
tea plantations have been formed imder the patronage and supenntcndence 
of Captain Ramsay, Senior Assistant Commissioner of Kumaon. Each of 
them cover three or four acres of land, and had been planted about a year 
before the time of my visit. In this short space of time, the plants hod 
grown into nice strong bushes, and were in tlio highest state of health. I 
never saw, even in .the most favoured districts in China, any plantations 
looking better than these. This result. Captain Ramsay informed me, had 
been attained in the following simple manner. All the land attached to the 
two villages with winch the tea farms are connected, is exempted from the 
revenue tax, a sum amounting only to Ks. 52 per annum,. In lieu of this, 
the assamees (cultivators) of both villages assist with manure, and at the 
transplanting season, as well as ploughing and preparing fresh land. In ad¬ 
dition to this, one chowdree and four prisoners are constantly employed 
upon the. plantations. The chief reason of the success of those plantations, 
next to that of the land being well suited for tea cultivation, may, no doubt, 
be traced to a good system of managument; that is, the young plants have 
been c^fuUy transplanted at tlie proper season of the year, when the air 
was charged with moisture, and they have not been destroyed by excessive 
irrigation afterwards. The other zemindarce plantation at Lohba might 
have been now in full bearing had the same system boon followed. 

From the description thus given, it will be observed that I consider the 
ICutoor plantations in a most flourishing condition. And have no doubt 
they will continue to flourish, and soon convince the zemindars of the value 
of tea cultivation, x'rovided three things intimately connected with the 
success of tlie crop are strongly impressed upon their minds^ viz., the un- 
suitabloness of low wet lands for tea cultivation; the fully of irrigating tea' 
as they would do rice; and the impropriety of commencing the plucking 
before the plants are strong and. of considerable size. It is difflcult in a 
Report to give an idea, of proper time to begin plucking, but I have explain¬ 
ed }ny views upon the subject fully to Dr. Jameson and to Captain Ramsay. 
1 am . happy to add that amongst these hills there are no foolish prejudices 
in the minds of the natives against tlie cultivation of tea. About the time 
of my visit, a zemindar came and begged two thousand plants, to enable'him 
to commence tea growing on bis own account. 

It is of groat importance, that the authorities of a district and persons of 
influence, should, show an interest in a subject of this kind. At present the. 
natives do not know its yatno, but they aro-as dopile as children, and will 
enter willingly upon tea cultivation, provided the "sahib” shews that he 
is interested in it. Iii a few years the profits received will he a sufficient 
inducement. 

In poncluaing ijxh pak of my'Report, I beg to suggest the prepay of 
obtaiuiug some of the, b^si vnTteties of the tea phuat whmh havoboop in- 
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troduced lately into *tho Goyemracnt plantations from Cliina. Dr. Jame¬ 
son could no doubt spare a few, but they ought to be given to those zemin¬ 
dars only who have succeeded with the ori^nal variety. 

Having described in detail the various Government plantations, and also 
those of the zemindars which came under my notice in the Himalayas, I 
shall now make some general remarks upon tho cultivation of tea in India, 
and offer some suggestions for its improvement. 

General Remarks. 

]. On Land and Cultivation .—From the observations already made 
upon the vario^ ,toa farms which I have visited in the ilimalayas, it will be 
scon that I do not approve of lore flat lands being selected for the cultiva¬ 
tion of tho tea shrub. In Ghina, which at present must be regarded os the 
model tea country, the plantations aro never made in such situations, or 
they aro so rare as not to have come under my notice. In tliat countiy they 
arc usually formed on tho lower slopes of tho hills, that is, in such situa¬ 
tions os those at Guddowli, Hawulbaugh, Alraorah, Kutoor, &c., in the 
Ilimalayas. It is true that in tho fine green tea country of Hwuycl^ow, in 
China, near tho town of Tuncfac, many hundred acres of flattish land aro 
under tea eultivatiou. But this land is close to tho hills, which jut out 
into it in aH directions, and it is intersected by a river whose banks are 
usually from 13 to 20 feet above the level of tho stream itself, not luilike 
those of tho Ganges below Benares. In fact, it has all the advantages of 
hilly land such os the tea plant delights in. In extending tho lUmalaya 
plantation this important fact ought to be kept in view. 

Tlierc is no scarcity of such land in those mountains, more particularly 
in Eastern Gurhwal and Kumaon. It abounds in the districts of Paorie, 
Kunour, Lohba, Abnorah, Kutoor, and Bheomtai, and I was informed by 
Mr Batten that there are large tracts about Gungoli and various other 
places equally suitable. Much of this land is out of cultivation, os I have 
already stated, while tho cultivated portions yield on an average only two 
or three annas per acre of rovonue. 

Such lands arc of less value to the zemindars than low rice land, where 
they can command a good supply of water for irrigation. But I must not 
be understood to recommend poor worn out hill lands for tea cultivation,— 
land on which nothing else will grow. Nothing is further from my mean¬ 
ing. Tea, in order to be profitable, requires a good soimd soil,—a light loam, 
well mixed with sand and vegetable matter, moderately moist, and yet not 
stagnant or sour. Such a soil, for example, as on these hill sides produces 
good uroBSyof mundooB, wheat, or millet, is well adapted for tea. It is such 
lands^^^ I have aUuded to as abonnding in the Himalayas, and which 
are, ^^eseat, of to little value either td tho Government, or to the natives 
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The system of irrigation applied to tea in India is never praetised in 
China. I did not ohsonro it practised in any of tho great tea countries 
which I visited. On asking tho Chinese-manufacturbrs whom -I brought 
round, and who had been born and brought up in these districts, whether 
they had seen such a practice, they all replied, “ no, that is the way we groto 
rice I we never irrigate tea.” Indeed, 1 have no hesitation in saying that, 
in nine cases out of ton, the effects of irrigation are most injurious. When 
tea will not grow without irrigation, it is a sure sign that t:io land employed 
is not suitable for such a crop. It is no doubt an e.vcellcnt thing to have a 
command.of water in case of a long drought, when its agency miglit be. 
useful in saving a crop which would otherwise fail, but irrigation ought to 
be used only in such omeigent cases. 

1 have already observed that good tea land is naturally moist, although 
not stagnant; and we must bear in mind that the tea shrub is not a water 
plant, but is found in a wild state on the sides of hills. In confirmation of 
these views, it is only necessary to observe fiirthcr, that all tho beet Him¬ 
alayan plantations are mdse to which irrigation has been most sparingly 
applied. 

In cultivating the tea shrub much injury is often done to a plantation by 
plucking leaves from very young plants. In China young plants are 
never touched until the third or fourtli year after they have been planted. 
If growing under favorable cireninstanees, they will yield a good crop after 
that time. All that ought' to bo done, in the way of plucking or pruning 
before that time, should be done with a view to form the plants, and make 
them Imshy if they do not grow so naturally. If plucking is commenced 
too early and continued, the energies of tho plants are weakened, they are 
long in attaining any sisej and cousnqueutly there is a great loss of produce 
in a given number of years. To make this more plain, I will suppose a 
1 mri> that has been properly treated to be eight yp .rsbf age. It may then 
bo yielding from two "to three ponnds of tea per annum,' while another of 
the same age, but not a quarter of tho size, from oveihpluckiug, is not giving 
more than as many ounces. 

The same remarks apply also to plants which become unhealthy from any 
cause s leaves ought never to be taken from such Plante's the gatherers 
should have strict orders to ^ass them over until they get again into a 
yood stats of health. 

ind: On Climats. I have already stated thai eastern Giurhwal and Ku- 
inaon ap^ar to me to be the most suitable for the cnltivarion of the tea 
plant in this part of the Himalayas. My reiparks apoh clinmte will-there- 
fore refer to this part of tho country • " . • 

From B'tahfe of temperature kept at Hawuftaugh from November, 28th, 
185fii to ^uty 13th, 1631, obligingly furnished mo hy Dr. Jameson, 1 o^sorve 
that tlie climate here is extremely mild. During the winter months, the the'r- 

n ■ ■ ■ 
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inomoter (FUir.) at tnnriae never lower than 44% and only on two ocoasiont so 
low, namely on the 15th and 16th of Fobmaty 1851. Once it stood so high 
as 66° on the morning of February the 4th, but this is full ton degrees higher 
tlian usual. The minimum in February must, however, be, several degrees 
lower than is shewn by this table, for iee and snow are not unfroquent; 
indeed, opposite the 16th of February in the column of remarks, I find 
written down a very frosty morning. This discrepancy no doubt arises 
either from a bad thermometer being used, or from -its being placed in a 
sheltered verandah. Wo may, therefore, safely mark the minimum as 32° 
‘instead of 44°. 

The month of June appears to be the hottest in the year. 1 observe the 
thennometer on the 5th, 6th,'and 7th of that month stood at 62° at 3 r. h., 
and this was the highest degree marked during the year. The lowest, at 
this hour, during the month was 76°, but the general range in the 3 r. si. 
column of the table is from 80? to 90°. ■ 

The wet and dry seasons are not so decided in the hills as they are in tlte 
plains. In January 1851, it rained on five days and ten nights, and tho 
total quantity of nun which fell, os indicated by the rain-guage, during this 
month was 5.25 inches; in February 3.84 fell; in March 2.11; in April 
2.24; in May none ; and in June 6.13.- In June there are generally some 
days of heavy rain, called by the natives Chota Bursaut or small rains, after 
this there is on interval of some days of dry weather before tho regular 
“ rainy season’’ commences. Tliis season comes on in July and continues 
until September. October and November are said to be beautiful months 
with a clear atmosphere -and cloudless sky. After this fogs are frequent 
in all the valleys until spring. . 

In comparing the climate of these provinces with that of China, although 
wc find some important difference,- yet upon the whole there is a groat 
simUarity. My comparisons apply, of course, to the best tea districts only, 
for although the tea shrub is found cultivated from Canton in the south 
to Tan-ehow-poo in Shan-tung, yet the provinces of Fokein, Kiaiutee and 
tlio southern parts of Kianguan yield- nearly all the finest teas .of com¬ 
merce. . . 

The town of Tsong-gan, one of the great black tea towns near the far- 
famed Woo-o-shan, -ia situated in latitude 27° 47' north. Hbre the ther¬ 
mometer in the hottest months, namely in July and August, rarely rises 
above 100° and ranges frohn 92‘ to.lOO°'aB maximum ; while in the coldest 
months, December and Januatry, it sinks to. the freezing point, and some¬ 
times a few degrees lower, .We have thus a close resemblance in tempera¬ 
ture between Woo-e-sban and Almorah. Tho great green tea district being 
situi^^ twn degrees farther , north, tho extremes'of temperature are some- 
w^i.-grei^r.' It wiU be observed, however, that while the hottest month 
in tlu3 Himalayas is Junq, in China tho highest temperature occurs in. July 
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and Au);u3t: this is owing to the rainy gea«m taking place earlier in Oiiina 
than it does in India. - ' ‘ ' ^ 

In China rain falls in heavy and copious showen ih the end of April, and 
these rains continue at intervals in May and June, The first gathering of 
tea-leaves, those from which the Fehoe is made, is scarcely over before the 
.air becomes charged with moistnre, rain fallsj and the bashes being thns 
placed in such favorable circumstances for Vegetating aro soon cover^ 
again with yonng leaves, from which the main crop of the season is obtained. 

No one, acquainted with vegetable physiology, can doubt the advantages 
of such weather in the cultivation of tea for mercantile purposes. And 
these advantages, to a certain extent at least, seem to be extended to the 
Himalayas, although the regular rainy season is later thoifin China. 1 have 
already shewn from l>r. Jameson’s tabb, that spring showers are frequent 
in Kumaon, although rare in the plains of India ; still, however, I think it 
would be prudent to adapt the gathering of leaves to the climate,'that is, to 
take a moderate portion from the bushes before the rains, an^ the main crop 
after they have commenced. 

3rd. On the Veyetalion of China and Ike Uimalayas. One o^ho surest 
guides from which to draw conclusions, on a subject of this natum, is found 
in the indigenous vegetable productions of the countries. Dr. Roylo, who 
Was the first to recommend the eultivation of tea in the Ilimalayas, draw his 
conclusions, in the absence of that positive information from China which 
we possess now, not only from the great similarity in temperature between 
China and these hills, but also from the resemblance in vegetable produc¬ 
tions. This resemblance is certainly very striking. In both countries, 
except in tbe low valleys of the Himalayas (and these we are not consider¬ 
ing) tropicM forms are rarely met with. If we take trees and shrubs, for 
example, we find such genera as pinus, cypress, berboris, querous,’viburnum, 
indigofera, andromeda, lonicera, deutzia, rubns, i .yrico, spirwa, ilex, and 
numy others common to both countries. 

Amongst herbaceous plants we have gentisma, aquikgia, anemone, rumot, 
primula, lilium, leontodon, ranunculus, &e., equally distributed in the Hima¬ 
layas, and in China, and even in aquatics the same resemblance may bo 
traced, as in nelunbium, caladium, &c. And further than this, we do not 
find plants belonging to the same genera only, but in many instdneos the 
identical species are found in both countries. The indigofera, common in 
the Himalayas, abounds dso on tbe tea hills of China, and so does berberis 
nepaulensis, lonicera diversifoliaj myrica tapida,* and many others. ^ 

• The milneab have' a fine variety of this fruit which oiight by ali meant to be Infrodnoed 
to the BinuOtysK It U « large at an Orbaat plum, imd as inperior to the Indian one u 
the apple it to the cr»b. It would be a great luxury to thepbor. GaAriEo riAPtt mutt 
be procor^ ^ " 

The vaHetjf of the Bamboo, common about temples im the tea bilit of «3iiaa; would alto 
of much valttc.in India, where there it nothing to be compared to them. 
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Were it ueeessary, I migbt now shew that there is a most striking resem- 
hlance-between the geology of tbb two conntriei as well as in their 
vegetable productions. In both the blaok and green tea countries which I 
have alluded tpf clay-slate is most abundant. But ehbugh has been advanced 
to prove how well many parts of the Himalayas arc adapted for the cultiva¬ 
tion of tea; besides, the flourishing condition 'of many of the plantations 
is, after all, the best proof, and puts the matter beyond all doubt. 

' 4th. Concluding Suggestions .—Having shewn that tea can be grown in 
the Himalayas, and that it would produce a valuable and remunerative crop, 
the next great object appears to bo the production of superior tea, by 
theans of fine varieties and improved cultivation. It was well known that a 
variety of the tea plant existed in the southom parts of China, from'which 
inferior teas only were made. That, being more easily procured than the 
fine northern varieties, from which the great mass of the best teas are made, 
was the variety originally sent to India. Prom .it all those in the Govcni- 
ment plantations liave sprang. 

It was to remedy this, and to obtain the best varieties from those districts 
which fupjsh the trees of eommereo, tlmt induced the Honorable Court of 
Directors to send me to China in 1848. Another object was to obtain some 
good manufacturers and implements from the same districts. As the result 
of thiaMi.ssion, nearly twenty thousand plants from the host black and green 
tea countries of Central China have been introduced to the Iliiiralayns. Six 
first-rate manvifacturors, two Icad-mcn, and a large supply of implements 
from the celebrated Hwuychow districts wore also brought round and safely 
located on tho Government plantations in the hills. 

A great step has thus been gained towards tho objects in view. Much, 
however, remains still to be done. Tho new China plants ought to be care¬ 
fully propagated and distributed over all the plantations f some of them 
ought also to be given to the zcniindars, and more of these fine varieties 
might be yearly imported from China. 

The Chinese manufiictnrors, who were obtained some years since from Cal- 
. cutta or Assam, are, in my opinion, far from being first-rate workmen ; 
indeed, I doubt much if any of them learned their trade in China. Tlicy 
ought to be gradually got rid of, and their phices supplied by bettor men, for 
it is a great pity to teach tho natives an inferior method of manipulation. 
Tho,men brought round by mo are first-rate green tea makers, they can also 
make black tea, but they have not been in tho habit of making so ranoli 
'black as green. Thoy have none of the Canton illiberality or prejudices 
about them, and ei* raost willing to teach their art to the natives. I have no 
douht some of the latter will soon be made exeollent tea manufacturers. And 
the instruction of l^e natives is, no doubt, one of tho chief objects which 
ought to be kept in view, for the importation of Chinese manipulators at 
high wages can^only be.ifgarded as a temporary measure j ultimately tldljt 
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Himalayan tea must bo made by the natives themselves; each native farmer 
mast learn how to make tea as well as how to grow it; he will then make it 
upon his own premises, as the Cliineae do, and the expences of carriage will 
be much loss than if the green leaves had to be taken to the market. . 

But as the zemindars will bo able to grow tea long before they are able to 
make it, it would bo prudent in the first instance to offer them a certain 
sum for green leaves brought to the Government manufactory. - 

I have pointed out the land most suitable for the cultivation of tea, and 
shewn tliat such land exists in the Himalayas to an almost unlimited extent. 
But if the object the Govemme^ have in view be the establishment of a 
company to developo the resources of these bills as in Assam, I would 
strongly urge the propriety of concentrating, as much as possible, the 
various plantations. Sites ought to bo chosen which arc not too far 
a]>art, easy of access, and, if possible, near rivers; for, no doubt, a considerable 
portion of the produce would have to. be conveyed to the plains or to a sea- 
jiort. 

- In my tour amongst the lulls, I have seen no place so well adapted for 
a contra! situation. a.s Almorah or llawnlbagh. Here the Government ha.s 
already a largo establishmout, and tea lands are abundant in all directions. 
The climate is healthy, and better suited to a European constitution than 
most other parts of India. Hero plants from nearly all the tompomte parts 
of the world are growing as if they wore at home. As examples, I may 
mention myrtles, pomegranates, and tuberoses from tbo .south of Europe ; 
dahlias, potatoes, aloes, and yuccas from America; moliantbus major and 
bulbs from the Cape ; the cypress and deodar of the Himalayas ; and the 
lagerstrwmias, loijuats, roses, and tea of China. 

In those days, when tea has become almost a necessary of liffe to-England 
and her wide-spreading Colonies, its production uiion a largo and cheap scale 
is an object of no ordinary importance. But to he natives of India them¬ 
selves, the production of this article would be of the greatest value. The 
poor paharie, or hill farmer, at present, has scarcely the common ncccssariis 
of life, and certainly none of its luxuries. The common sorts of grain 
which his lands produce will-scarccly pay the carriage to the nearest market- 
town, far less yield a profit of such a kind as will enable him to purchase 
some few of the necessary and simplo litxuries of life. A common blanket 
has to serve him for Jhis covering by for }us bed at night, while his 

dwelling-house is a mere mnd-hut, capable of affording but Uttle shelter 
from the ihclemeaey of the weather. '-'Were part of . these lands producing 
tea, ho would then have a healthy beverage to. drink, besides a commodity 
which would be of great value in the markpt. Boing of small .bulk compar¬ 
ed with its value, tbo expense of earri%o would be trifling, and he would 
return homtf with the means in his-pockel of liiakiag himself and his, family 
more comfortable and more happy. 
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Wore aueb results doubtful, we Iutc only to look across the frontiers of 
India into China. Here wo find ten one of the nocessaries of life in the 
strictest sense of the word. A Chinese never drinks cold water, which he 
abhors, and considers unhealthy. .:Teais It& favourite beverage from morn¬ 
ing until night; not what wo call tea, mixed with milk and sugar, but the 
essence of the herb, itself drawn out in pure water. One acquainted with 
the habits of this people can scarcely conceive the idea ef the Chinese Em¬ 
pire existing were it deprived of the tea plantand 1 am sure that the ex¬ 
tensive use of this beverage .adds much to the health and comfort of the 
great body of the people. 

The people of India arc not unlike the Chinese in many of their habits. 
The poor of both countries eat sparingly of animal food, and rice with other 
grains and vegetables form the staple articles on which they live; this being 
the case, it is not at ail unlikely tlie Indian will soon acquire a habit which 
is BO universal in the sister country. But in order to enable him to drink tea, 
it must be produced at a cheap rate; he cannot afford to pay at the rate of 
four or six shillings a pound. It must be famished to him at four pence or 
six pence instead, and this can be done easily, but only on his own hills. 
If this is accomplished, and I see no reason why it should not be, a boon 
will have been conferred upon the people of India, of no common kind, and 
one which an enlightened and liberal Government may well be proud of con¬ 
ferring on its subjects. 

Robehx Fortuke. 


TSo, Sketch of the Climate and Vegetation of the Himalaya. By 
Thomas Thomsoh, M.D., Assietanl-Surgeon in llie JlJiJ.C. Service, 
Bengal Eetahliehment. 

The- great range of the Himalaya, when taken in conjunction with the 
Brill more elevated mountains behind, whieh are in nowise distinguishable 
from it, constitutes the most stupendous mass of mountains in the Worid, 
not only from containing the highest peaks, but also, and still more, re- 
-markably, as presenting by far the greatest area of elevated land. 

' This gigantie mountain mais lies to the north of the great plain of India, 
from which it rises on the whole:very abruptly; It has a direerion veiy 
nearly from east to westi its weilNlkf^remity is however little more nortberiy 
than the east, the latitude rising from 26° at the east, to 33’ at the lyest ox« 
tremity. 

The mdnnttun ehmn to which the name of Himalaya is most properly ap¬ 
plied, may be considered as bounded at the south by the pluns of India,, and 
on rite north by the rivers Indus and Gnmunpooter, which have their sources 
in the same spot, and mn one to the east, the dther to the west) among lofty 
mountains, till they enter |he Indian flat country. Nearly in the centre of 
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this chain,iii the most westerly part of Nepal pi^per, lies the poinj) of sepa- 
nition between the two great rirer systems, thAt of the Judos and that of the 
Borrampooter, constituting a north and south- axis, whichj when better 
known, will probably prove to be the grand axis of Asia.: 

From this centre the chain of the Hinudaya extends to nearly an equal 
distance in both directions, the central axis of the chain being, the line of 
water-shed between the streams which run toward the plains of India on 
the south, and those which flow toward the Burrampooter and Indus on the 
north. This line of water-shed or central axis will, on inspection of a map, 
be seen to bo in general somewhat to the north of half way between the 
two boundary lines of the ohain, so that the distance from the axis to the 
plains of India is greater than from the same place to the northern rivers. 
The mean width of the wholo chain may be stated roughly to average about 
100 miles, of which 90 are to the south of the line of water-shed, and 00 to 
the north of it. 

From tiie central axis of the chain lateral ranges of mountains run both 
to the norUi and to the south, stretching in the latter direction as far as the 
plains of India, and separated from one another by deep narrow valleys, 
wliieh extend far into tho interior of the mass of mountains. 

The number of lateral cliains of the first class, which form the line of 
division or wator-sbed between the basins of the great rivers on the south 
side of the central axis of tho Himalaya, is about fsurteen, separating from 
oiie auothor in a series from left to right the waters of tho Jhelum, the 
Chenah, the Bcas, the Bavi, the Sutlej, the Jumna, the Ganges, tho Gogra, 
tlie Gandak, the Kosi, the Teesta, and the Sabhansheri. These great 
chains, like the central axis, throw off lateral branches, which separate from- 
one another the different branches, by the union of which within the moun¬ 
tains the great rivers are formed. 

The elevation of the central axis of the Himalaya is probably at a mean 
about 18,000 or 20,000 feet; it is nearly uniform at about these elevations 
throughout a groat part of the chain, but gradually diminishes toward both 
ends. Like all mountain chains, it presents alternations of high and low por¬ 
tions ; the lower ports, or passes os they are called, from their affording the 
means of pusage to travellers from one side to the other, being at the upper 
extremities of the river basins. . These passes are, with a few exceptions, 
rarely, under 17,000 or 18,000 feet. The lateral chains, starting from the 
more elevated portions of the centrsdaxis between, the passoe, gradually di¬ 
minish in elevation as they approach the plains of India, not however with 
any cx^ uniformity of the progression, for it .ie not..nnfreqaont to find 
them rise into -lofty peaks considerably more,elevated than ai^ known part 
of tho centild axis. The greater pari- of the giant peaks, which rise to an 
elevation of 8fi,000 or 28,000 feet, are situated in tlus manner, not on tlui cen¬ 
tral axis, but to the routli-of 'it j^ Jt is hotvever by no means improb^lc that 
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masses flfequal elevation, not yot measured or obsorved, may occur beliind 
tbein; it being unquestionable iliat tbe general elevation of tlie country con- 
tiuues to increase as we advance to the north, and that wo have not yot (ex¬ 
cept in one place) attained to any point from which a descent is commenced 
towards the northern plains'. j. 

The direction of the principal lateral chains, and of their included valleys, 
is on the whole perpendicular to the main axis, but with an inclination from 
the centre ; those on the extreme east inclining to the eastward, while those 
on the extreme west have a very westerly direction. There are certain ano¬ 
malies in the courses of the rivers, particularly at the north-west extremity 
of the cliain ; wliich, however, may bo overlooked in a view so general and 
cursory of these i-ivers as must necessarily be taken on the present occasion. 

' The most marked of these peculiarities may be observed in the course of the 
Sutlej, which runs for a very considciable part of its course nearly parallel 
to the Indus.before it turns toward the plains, thus separating the western 
part of the Himalayan chain almost from its very origin into two branches, 
one of which separates the Sutlej from the Indus ; the other to the south of, 
and nearly parallel to, the other, divides the basin of tlm Sutlej , from tliat 
of the Jumna and Ganges. 

Prom tho great depth of the valleys which separate the dilfcrent moun¬ 
tain chains, it but seldom happens tliat any road crosses from one valley 
to another, a traveller has therefore, in general, excellent opportunities of 
studying tho direction and raraiileatious of the different chains, either in 
following the course of the valleys, or by travelling along tho top of the 
ridges. In both cases he will find that his course is an undulating one, each 
chain and each branch of a chain being a curve, which Ironds first to one side, 
and afterwards to the other, giving off generally a spur on the convex side, 
while tho head of a valley insinuates itself into the concavity. 

After these few words on tho physical structure of tho mountains, the 
vegetation of wliich it is my wish briefly to describe, it will still be necessary 
to devote a few minutes to tbc subject of climato and humidity, before I 
can proceed to my proper subject. 

Situated in the most southern part of the temperate zone, and bonnding 
on the north a great peninsula, which extends far into the torrid zone, the 
base of the Himalaya to tbe south possesses an almost tropical climate, 

. tempered however, when the sun is on the tropic of Capricorn, by a mode¬ 
rately cool winter, and varionriy modified in different parts of the chain 
by the degree of humidity, a most important matter to bo taken into con¬ 
sideration in every question connected with tbe phenomena of vegetable 
life. •. _ ‘ . -. ' ' 

The source of hnmidity in the Hlmidaya is almost entirely the Bay of 
Bengal, which is situated about 5° to tbe -south of the'oaetem extremity of 
the chain ; and the wind which carries- the humid atmqsplioro along the 
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obaiu, is tliat irbich is bnoirn to naaticftl meteorologists as the soifth-vest 
monsoon, a wind which begins to blow in the open sea abeat the month of 
April, bat whose effects are not felt in the far interior^tefore-the month of 
Jane.' This wind, though eonstant in its direction at sea, is not so in its in¬ 
land coarso; at the head of the Bay of Bengal it is almost a south wind. It 
blows from the sea nearly due north towards the Himalaya, striking in its 
course upon the low chain of the Khasya hills, whose maid mum elevation is 
scarcely 7000 feet. ' ’ 

Upon this range the first force of the monsoon is expended, and the annu¬ 
al foil of rain at Churra Foonjee, elevated 4000 feet on its southern slope, 
amounts to about 500 inches. This range, which has its origin among the 
mountain ranges of the south of China and north of Burmah, lies to the 
south of the Burrampooter, and, following the course of that river, termi¬ 
nates in the concavity of its great bend, where it toms down toward the sea. 
The Khasya mountains do not therefore entirely run across the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, so as to intercept the force of the monsoon from the whole of the Hima¬ 
laya, a part of wliieh windj laden to saturation with moisture at a tempera¬ 
ture of nearly 90° F., blows due north from the Bay of' Bengal upon the dis¬ 
trict of Sikkim, which is on that account the most rainy part of the range of 
the Himalaya, for, on the one hand, the more eastern parts of the chain are 
protected by the Khasya range, and on the other, tlio more wcsterlyaparts 
are more distant from the source of moisture, and therefore receive a less 
share of it. The interception of the moisture from the province of Bootau 
and the independent states north of Assam, by the Khasya range, has this 
canons effect, tliat the lower ranges of this portion of the Himalaya aro dry 
and arid, wbilo above 7000 foet, to which elevation only the hills to the south ' 
attain, the climate is very much more humid. 

The diminution in the amount of moisture in proi i eding to the westward ' 
along the Himalaya from Sikkim, is extremely gi adual, but also, so far as our 
present rather limited number of observations go, very regular. The effects 
of the south-west or rainy monsoon diminish stop by stop, as wo advance west¬ 
ward, till on arriving at the valley of tho Indus at the western extremity of 
the Himalaya, it ceases to be observed at all. In those most western portions 
of the chain, very little rain foils at any season of tho year, and tho little 
which does oeour falls in the spring months, ahd is therefore quite indepen¬ 
dent of the regular monsoon. ■ 

It is also worthy of note, that in the more western parts of the c^n the 
climate is extremely diy at all periods of tho year, except during the mon¬ 
soon or rainy season, os it is called in India, while "to the eastward the'cli- ' 
mate of the fountains shares to a considerable extent the more equable 
and always moist climate of Hengal. 

The. most important point of all, howevw, regarding the climate in ids." 
poet of its effects on vegetation, which reqrures to be homo in n^d, is that 

C . 
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a very great portion oftbo rain whtoli falls is deposited on the first range of 
mountains upon which the rain wind strikes. I Itave olreadj pointed out 
that this is the case with the Khasya range, and it is there highly strikingly 
illustrated by the fact, that it is only on the very south side of the hills that 
tlw rain-fall is so enormous, the fall twenty miles north of Churra being 
probably loss than half what.it is there. 

This .tehdpney of the rain-fall to exhaust Itself very considerably on the 
first range of mountains to which it has access, is peculiarly important in a 
mountain chain loO miles in width, its eSeet being' tliat the upper part of 
all the large valleys, and aspceially the interior valleys and their ramifica¬ 
tions, are much more dry than those adjacent to the plains of India. Even 
in the most humid part of the Himalaya, in Sikkim, this difterence is ex¬ 
tremely marked, and in the more dry parts to the west, (the extreme oast 
interior is not known,) the inner valleys are so dry tliat rain is scarcely ever 
known to fall. 

In close connection with the increase of aridity, as wo advance from- the 
plains of India to the interior of the mountains, I may mention the ihereased 
elevation of the line of perpetual congelation, which lias evidently the same 
cause. In tho outer lofty ranges of the Himalaya, the snow lino is met with 
at about ie,00(bf6et, while in tho Tibetan part of the chain many ridges of 
20,00ft feet of elevation are almost entirely bare of snow. 

Slaving thus alluded in very brief and general terms to the most promi¬ 
nent physical features of the mountain cliain of tlie Himalaya, I shall proceed 
to describe, as rapidly as is consistent with clearness, the general character 
of the vegetation which is to be observed in its dii&rent parts at all eleva¬ 
tions, from the plains of India to the uppermost limit of Vegetable life. 
This would be an easy task if the vegetation were uniform throughout the 
whole chain, but owing to the great variations of climate to which lhavc 
just adverted, there is very groat difference in this respect, few indeed of 
tho plants of the eastern extremity of the Himalaya being identical with 
those which occur-in tho far west. In general terms,it may bo said, that 
to the eastward the vegetation is very much more luxuriant and tropical, and 
that it changes very gr^ually in advancing to the westward, in exact pro¬ 
portion to the diminution in the quantity of rain. The same ^dual tran¬ 
sition'in the vegetable world may also be observed in advancing up tho 
valleys or in passing across the mountains fimm the outer valleys to tlmse 
which are frirther removed from the Indian phtin; though in the latter case, of 
conwe, the effects of gradually increasing elevation must be ^ken into con- 
siderMion, as partly the cause of the change, he wril as the decrease of hu¬ 
midity.' 

Tho plaint of northern India which skirt tho base of the Himalaya do 
not (if we oiteept the belt imidediatoly-at the base of the mottutains) present 
I any means a rich flora.. Erftm their situation nearly on the tropics, their 
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disiiiuco as a whole from the sea, and their proximitjr to the momtiains, they 
are not very dainp, and their eliniatc has too decided a lowering of tcrapera- 
tnre in the cold season to permit them to be clothed wiih the dense forest 
vegetation whkb clothes the tropicid plains of Sohth America, lltoy arc in ge¬ 
neral open plains without much wood, and where not lutder cultivation, are 
covered either with a dense jungle of different species of Arundo and.Saccha- 
rum, or with scattered trees of varions tropical thmilies, Acucise and Zisyphi' 
being very common genera. Here and there only there are patches of fbrest, 
generally low and scrubby, and without much underwood, or any of the lino 
parasitical plants and ferns which arc so ornamental in troineal woods. 

In the lower parts of Bengal, the proximity of the lea somewhat modifies 
this general character; a number of ferns, one or two species of potbos, and 
a few Orchideas, among which Vanda Itoxbnrghii and a largo and lino Cym- 
bidium are the most common, arc to be found. In the same way the valleys 
of Silhet and Asiiam are exceptional in eharocter, but from their being in¬ 
closed with mountains of some elevation on all sides, they are scarcely to bo 
regarded as part of the Indian plain, but may moro properly bo considered 
os wido mountain valleys, and they in fact closely rcsuniblc in vegetation the 
valleys of the larger Himalayan rivers in the oast part of the chain. 

Close to the foot of the chain of mountains thoughout its Whole course, 
from east to west, there lies a belt of forest and swampy land, which is well 
known in India by tlie name of Terai, and which, where it is developed to 
any considerable extent, bears a very bad character for unhealthiness, and is 
indeed in many places qtiitc irapassabic for Europeans at most seasons of the 
year. This forest belt seems to be duo to the greator humidity of atmos- 
phorc, and at the same time greater equability of temperature, which is pro¬ 
duced by the proximity of the mountains. Its width is very various, from 
forty or fifty mites, to which I believe it attains in some parts of Nepal, to 
eight or ten mites, which is a moro common width. ',Ves)iward of the JumnS 
it almost disappears, being represented by a line of swampy or marshy 
ground, and a low jungle of bashes of the common plain species of trees. 

’ In this belt, which occupies the lutse of the mountains, the. vegetation is 
of course quite tropical in character, and is too varied, to be described in 
detail. Lai^e cotton trees (Bombax) are in all parts of it particularly con¬ 
spicuous from the immense size of their trunks, which are not cylindrical, but 
buttressed all round by immense plates, which project fai- forward from tho 
main trunk. Numerous fig trees of very various species are also common, 
ospeoially to tho eastward, where many fine forms of these uu^ificent trees 
overywhere meet the eye, along with species of Dilleni^ Careya, Bauhinia, 
and Lagorstromia. 

It is born!the forest which Uee along the foot of the Himalaya that a great 
part of the timber is derived which is consumed in northern lndia> In the 
most eastern part, tho most valuable Ufiaber is fumishod by l^^rstr^mia 
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re^ins!, and porliaps other allied gpccioi; further west, the sal, Patica robusta, 
the Sborea robnsta of Roxburgh, is that which is must esteemed, 'llie sitl 
extends from the ralloy of Assam as far west, 1 boliorc, as the Punjab, and 
is found not only in the forest tract, but also in liot valleys among the 
mountains. It belongs to a natural order (Dipterocarpcie) which is pcculiary 
Indian, and which furnishes many valuable binds of timber. None of the 
species, however, except the one under consideration, extend beyond the 
tropics ; but they abound in the hilly countries of the peninsula as well as 
in the low ranges of tho Malayan peninsula, and I believe in .Java and other 
India islands. The sal is so much valued that it has become in accessible 
places, from whence if can easily lie conveyed to the plains, very scarce, and 
in tho vicinity of large towns, where there is a gn.-at demand for timber, 
I believe almost extinct; it is therefore less commonly employed than 
the sissoo, a species of D.albergia, which is particularly abundant along 
tho foot of tho mountain.s, more o-ipecially to the wstward, growing in great 
profusion on gravelly soil, and yielding a must urnamental and valuable 
wood.' 

Tlio forest belt which .skirt.-, the base of the nnmutains rests for the most 
part upon a dry gravelly soil, wUieh .slopes .somewhat rapidly, though not 
. perceptibly to the eye, toward the open j)lains, and is genorally dry. Just 
outside tho forest, or .sometimes still iiitor-jicr-ed with iiatches of wooded 
ground, there is generally a low rwainpy tract, which is lower than the coun¬ 
try immediately beyond, and from which the water drains away slowly and 
with difficulty. This is the Terai/)nr ftree/b «ec, and is, from the constant 
dampness of the soil, and the dense heat of the .summer, peculiarly un¬ 
healthy'. It is too low and too uulicalthy to bo mucb rultiratcd, and is gene¬ 
rally covered by a douse jungle of tall grasses, speeicK principally of 8ac- 
cLarum, Arnndo, Andropogoii, and Aiitliistiria, which rise high enough to 
(fcvor an elephant, and afford slieltei- during the greater part of the year 
for multitudes of tigers and other wild animals. A t the commencement of 
the cold weather, this long grass is set on fire and burnt down by the iiiha- 
bitpnts of the lulls, who at that season descend to the level country to feed . 
their cattle and flocks. It is again abandoned to itself at the eommcncc- 
niont of the hot season, as soon a.s grassy vegetation has made sufficient pro¬ 
gress in the mountoins. These sw'ampy tracts are a series of lateral valleys, 
which mn parallel to the base of the mountains, and which, from being very 
slightly inclined, present gre.at obstacles to tho escape of the water discharg¬ 
ed mto them by numerous streams from tho mountains. 

Along many parts of the Himalaya, a similar series of valleys, nearly paral¬ 
lel to tho axis of tho chain, but bounded extomally by hills of from 2000 to 
4000 feet in' elevation, may be observed. Tltosc valleys are kilown in tho 
wostorn Himalaya by the name of Dhdns. One of the largest of them is tho 
Deyia DhOn, well known to Indian travellers as bring travorsod en route 
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to Masuri, a fiirowito Iiill station, and now oelcbrated as the seat of an cx- 
teii.-ive onltivation of tea in a climate which scorns to s>iit. admirably that va- 
lu!ii-ln jilaut. XI*® I’oyra Dliuii is in its centre or highest part, from which it 
slopes down both to cast and west towards the Ganges and Jumna, about 
2,M10 feet above the level of the sea, or 1500 feet above the level of the plains, 
immediately outside of its bounding range. 

Other Dhuns occur all along the hills to tlie westward. They are bound¬ 
ed on the north by the ancient rock? of the Himalaya, but on their outer 
side always by the tertiary sandstones and conglomerates, now so well known 
from the labours of ,l’’aleoncr and Cautley, as the Sewalik formation. In 
the north of the Punjab there aro often several series of these valleys, the 
innermost only resting on transition rocks, the oliiers excavated out of 
the tertiary sandstones, which have there often a width of from .‘(0 to Ob 
nules. 

The vegetation of the low vaugc.s of hills by whieJi the Dhuns arc boimd- 
fd l•.':ternalIy, docs not deviate much, if at all, from the tropical type. They 
nnwluMi! oxccod an elevation < f dOOb feet, which is not sufficient in isolated 
ridges to bring about a sufficient change of mean temperature, to produce 
much altcratiun in the vegetation. They arc only known, 1 believe, to the 
wo.stw'ard of Noi>al, and thcnd'orc, in the drier parts of the region, they arc 
generally covered with trees the same os those of the forest belt, with, in ad¬ 
dition, a good deal of Piiius b ugifolia, a sul)troj)ic»l species of Pine, and of a 
dwarf species of I’hmnix, almost the only palm of the western Himalaya. 

From these v.allcys where Uicy exist, or from the open plains in ether eases, 
the exterioi nuiges of the Himalaya generally rise abruptly to a lieigbt of 
VbOb or sono feet, in all part- of tbe clmiii, except, at the point of exit of the 
rivers, where of course the outliue of the mountain.', is much modified. 1 
shall probably better explain the structure of the ma®'; of mountains, by say¬ 
ing tliat tbe lateral ebaia which separates any two adjacent river basins, ge¬ 
nerally terminates e-bniptly towards the plains in a bold promontory 7000 or 
8000 feet in height, from which lateral branches parallel to the plains, run 
in each direction, gradualty diminishing in elevation till they are terminated 
by the great rivers. After the first stuldcn rise, the different ridges inei-oase 
much more gradually, generally running nearly level for a number of milc.s 
and then rising abruptly from 1000 to 2000 feet. 

In ascending on the Himalaya (or indeed on any rangc'of mountains) from 
the base to the line of perpetual snow, the change of vegetation is oxtromely 
gradual, and within a limited change of altitude barely {icrceptiblo, any divi¬ 
sion into groups must therefore bo in a great measure arbitrary. Still some 
mode of subdivision is quite necessary for the pnipose of description, as 
otherwise the mind would bo puzxlod by the multitude of foets. Tho less 
complicated, however, the mode of division is, tho more iutelligible it wiU bo. 
It appears, therefore, fputo sufficient to refer tho forms of vegetation to 
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three gnnipg, einiilar to the three eoa'ha interpoaed between the equator and. 
the pole—aatuely,-tropical, temperate,and arctic.; or to use the term more 
commihily applied in the case of mountaine, alpine vegetation. 

Ihero is so great a diversity in the vegetation of different parts of the llinia- 
laya, that 1 should entirely fait were I to attempt to give any general idea 
of the vegetation of these different zones.’ I shall therefore select two pa^- 
oular spots, and by relating in some detail the gradual changes of the vege¬ 
tation in each of those, I shall, I hope, be able to give a good idea of the 
general appearance of the phenomena of vegetable life. 

The hill station of Daijiling is distant from the plains of Bengal a little 
more than 36' miles, the road following a ridge which ascends in the first 13 
miles rapidly to about 7000 feet, and-then runs gradually, svith little change 
of level, for the remainder of the way. Throughout the whole distance the 
mountain sides are lined with dense forests; except in the early morning, an 
almost perpetasd mist hangs over the trees, \flnch collect and throw down 
from their foliage ah abundant supply of moisture. On emerging from the 
dry belt of tropical forests, the ascent commences at once up a dry ridgo, 
covered at first 'with the same species as grow upon the plain, species of 
Bombaz, Terminalia, Sterculia, Emblica Bualmnga, Alstonia, Gmclina, 
Bauhinia, and others are abundant, with many figs, some species of Artocar- 
pus, add a proportion of Bamboos. By degrees a vegetation characteristic 
of mountain tracts, but still tropical, takes the place of those just mention¬ 
ed. A Gordonia is extremely abundant, with numerous trees allied to Map- 
pa, various species of Garcinia, the Toon (Cedrclu toona or serrata), a varie¬ 
ty of mimoseons trees, arboreous species of Vernonia and Helicia, beautiful 
Banhinio!, both erect and seandent, the latter climbing to the tops of the 
highest trees 'with a trunk nearly as thick as a man. The road runs along 
the top, or on one side of the ridge, looking down into deep valleys full of 
the densest forest. If we leave the road to enter into these dark and moist 
hoQo'ws, we find that there are occasionally small tracts of flat land along 
the banks of the streams, which, however, more frequently run through deep 
cavii^s, clothed, with dense thickets of shade-loving trees, . sjKscies of Laurel 
Alder, Magnolia, being mixed with the giant figs, which, often form a great 
part of the forest. In these more shady places the Plantain and Treo-fem 
luxuriate, and a dense brushwood covers the ground. Not unfreqnently 
large tracts arc covered with thickets of Calamus, a prickly palm which at- 
taidkes itself by long hooked ilagelli to the trees, and often presents a formi¬ 
dable barrier to the traveller who tries to penetrate Into its recesses. The 
trunks of these trees axe often clothed with a dense mass of Potbos, and of 
the' huge lOaved Seindapsus, completely encircling them all round, and 
converting'them info leafy colnrons, while the wide-spreading branches of 
r trees bear a proftuion of Orchidoa, which overspread them, even 
r top, and, when in flio wer, have a most gorgeous tffEbct., 
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In sh&dy Talleys, as low as 2000- feet, appear the specimens of Oaks 
and Chestnuts, which in the equable -tempepature of such places, dhscchd 
much further on the mountain slopes than , in the,more Msd.ahd yariable 
climate of the western Himalaya. _ ’ . 

On attaining an elevation of about 6000 feet, the vegetation has become 
temperate. The purely tropical forms liave almost entirely disappe^d, and 
in ^leir, place tlie forest abounds in trees of temperate climes. Bpocies of 
Oak, Holly, Cherry, I^aurel, Rhododendron, Styrax, and Magnolia, of gi- 
g8ntic_;Sisc, from tlie forest, densely covered with Mosses and Orchideai, and 
with an underwood of species of Berboris, Daphne, Lonieera, many species 
of Vitis, and smaller species of Bamboo than those of the tropical region, 
Foims are at such elevation oxtromcly abundant. , , • 

From the station of Darjiling, the view in every direction overlooks moun¬ 
tain ranges, covered with dense forest, except in a few spots where partial 
clearances have been made for cultivation. Ko bare or grassy mountains 
meet the eye, no rocks or precipices afford any relief from' the prevailing 
uniformity, which, but for the magnificence of the snowy mountains behind, 
would be undoubtedly monotonous and fatiguing. 

The ascent from the plains of north-west India to Simla, is about the 
same length as titat to Daijiling, but presents the most marked contrast in . 
vegetation, being thronghout bare and grassy. - The road ascends at first in 
ten miles to an elevation of 6600 feot, then descends to about 1000 feet, and 
ascends gradually to 5000. ,Tho ascent commences from the Pinjore Dhdn, 
a latertd valley which at the foot of the mountainsfrom the Sutlej to the 
Jumna rivers. Them is no forest in this valloy, which is open, and to a 
groat extent cultivated. The lower bills are covered with a shrubby vegeta¬ 
tion, characteristic of a dry climate. Speciet of Zizyphos, Carissa, Butca, Ad- 
batoda, Beigera, iEgle, Flaoourtia, and other common shrubs, with ono spe¬ 
cies of bamboo, and only one fig. After the ascent oommenees, these bushes 
are only scattered at intervals over the hills, the greater part of the' 
surfhee being bare and grassy. A similar open eountiy extends all the' 
way to Simla, exceqit where a few fir-trees (Pinue longifolia) crest the 
ridges, and in the more shady ravines, wliich arc lined-with afeif-small 
trees. . , . 

The transition frani tropical to temperate vegetation begins, in so faitaa.it 
is indicated by the’small amount of shrubby vegotatioo, at about. 6d00 feet, 
bat on the mom exposed slopes, plants of warm climates extend up IQOO 
feet higher, and the herbaceous vegetation, principally grasses, is iaitifoly 
oonlposed of tropical forms. 

It is only on approaching Simla, and attaining a height of nearly 7000 feet, 
that forest vegetation commences j at tliat de^on, open forests of 
Rhododendron, and Andromeda, intermixed \dth several species of Pines, 
and a groat number of temperate shirabs, df such genera w Ros^ Si^us, 
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VibtiniaBi»BerIwn>, Spiraed, JLoDMsera, Indigpfeni, Frinsepia, Soluc, Daplino, 
and Qtbei& . ... . 

Tbe view from Simla preaents avery marked contrast with that from 
PaijiUng. The general outline of the mountains is very much tho same, 
but they are more rocky, and very geneitdly bare j the forests, which to tho 
north am dense and abnndant, occupying chiefly tlte norfh.alopes of the 
mounUuns, so that in looking from the south tho crest of tho ridges only 
are seen to be wooded. The scenery, therefore, is more diversified than in 
tho eastern Himalaya, and abstracting the snowy mountains, more pleasing 
to the eye. 

Bet^vecn the two extremes which I have descrit>ed, every iutcrmedii^o 
fom may of course be met with, the law of alteration being apparently tho 
following, that in advancing westward towards less humid climates, tho 
lower hills, from about 6000 to 2000 feet, become more and more bare and 
grassyi while the lower levels and tho base of the mountains retain a greater 
degree of damp, and are clothed with forest. It would appear also that 
above 6000 or'7000 feet, up to 10,000 or 11,000 feet, at which elevation 
mountain ranges sensibly interrupt the passage of tho moist atmosphere, tho 
temperate ranges are more moist than those below thorn, which do not 
collect the clouds, and have a Idgher temperature, and consequently more 
powerful sun. To tho eastward of Sikkim, the same phenomena are very 
well marked, the lower ranges being extremely dry and arid, while above 
7000 feet, dense forest and a humid atmosphere previul, just as in the monn- 

tmns of ffikkim. 

The valleys of the larger rivers, which traverse the Himalaya from north 
to south, have, of course, a much lower elevation than the mountains by 
which they are surrounded ; and up them, therefore, tropical vegetation 
penetrates very far into tho interior. In the extreme west, tho valleys of 
the Indus and Clienab, and even of the Sutlej, are up to the height of 5000 
feet which they do not attain till more than 100 miles from their exit into 
the’ piains, hot, dry, and tropical. Further east, the tropical forest stretches 
fhr up the valleys, and they are only bare for a small portion of their extent, 
and i5’the humid atmosplrere of Sikkim they are densely wooded through- 
cut. ***** province, tho valleys of the 'Toosta and Its tributmies carry 
tropbal vegetation far into the interior, almost within a day’s journey of 
the line of perpetujd snow, and the luxnriwice of the dense and dripping 

forest requires to be seen to be undewtood. , 

The temperate region of the, Himalaya may be said to extend from aboult 
5000 feet, or e little above it, to the upper limit of arboreous vr^tatiwi j 
whichjto. tW^ westward, is about 12^000'foe^ to the cast about lOi^ feet 
bighOT. Ahpy*,OOfiO/eet,however,tlm'timperate.region is characterized Iqr 
many rcmarl^io foms,'wlueh do not, extend kiwer; these aye generally, in 
;qw jve8tespMi8Uy» hf .«!?*■?. > **®* **> ;***« cnstoim, flora it is at 
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luch levels that the magoifioent Bliododendiviu of SOcldin, whfeli foim so 
striking a part of its flora, prineipidly occur. In this zone a great part of the 
trees are ofEnropean genera, Alders, Oaks, Birch, Hazel, Hornbeam, Horse- 
chestnnt, and Cherry being characteristic fontts. It is abo especially the 
re^on of coniferous trees, very flaw of which extend either hidov or abo'ra it. 
The pine which descends to the lowest level in the Himalaya, is Pinus Iongi> 
folia, which is a common tree throughout the whole region fiwm the mountaias 
of the Punjab to the east of Bootan, It is confined in a great measUro to the 
outer ranges of the mountains, and commences as low as. 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea, rarely, if ever, attaining a greatw elevation than 7000 feet. 
This tree appears to have a very great power of enduring varieties of climate, 
for it seems equally at home in the hot, damp valleys of Sikkim, surroundod 
by an entirely tropical vegetation; and on the dry, stony hills of the'Pun¬ 
jab, where rain hardly ever falls, and it is at all seasons exposed to a power¬ 
ful and scorching sun. The only other coniferous tree of low elevations in 
the Himalaya is Podocarpus, one species of which is a native of the lowor 
ranges of Nepal and Sikkim, 

Finns oxcelsa, which is allied to P. strobiis, and Piniu Smithiana, which is 
near abies, are the more common species of the central zone, which are dis¬ 
tributed throughoi^t the whole extent of the Himabya. In the same zone, 
the Debibr (Cedrus deodara) is confined to the western mountains, not be¬ 
ing, I believe, to bo found indigenous in any pairt of Nepal; while P. Bruno- 
niana, on the other hand, commences in the eastern parts of Eiamoan, and 
extends as far east as Bootan. The most Alpine species of the family are 
P. Oerardiana, P. Webbiana, and several species of Juniper, of which all but 
the first, which is a western tree, seem universally distributed. 

It would be needless to dwell at any length on the Alpine zong, because, 
luxuriant as is the ve^tatiott,and beautifnl as tm Ue plants, the forms at 
least must be fomiliar to most of my auditors. 

i must be content, in conclusion, with drawing your attention to the 
change produced in the vegetation in the temperate and sub-Alpine zones as 
we advance towards the interior of the mountains, in consequence of the 
diminution in the amount of rain. 

If in travelling: through the Himalaya we ascend a great river, the ascent is 
so very gradual, that the change of climate and of vegetation in ascending 
is almost imperceptible,, and is only detected by. careful observation. . If, 
however, on the other hand, we cross a range of considerable elevatiott, and ^ 
descend on its northern side into another valley, the tn^tion is often very 
striking; and if the chain be sufficiently elevated to intercept the greater 
part of the n&, the contrast between'its two sides is perfectly astonishing. 
When the tr^tjon is thiu complete, the trin^r teaves dense forests'imd 
common Hlmtdayan vegetation oh the one side, to find on the other a dry, 
barren, bomt^np soil, with scattered Astrai^i. BoraginatB, had pf 
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foi^ quite characteristic of the flora of Biberia. Such is the vegetation of 
Tibet, which may be reached either suddenly by crossing a lofty pass, or 
gradually by ascending the Indus, the Chenab, the Sutlej, the Ganges, and 
many other of the Himalayan rivers. This arid vegetation k met on the 
Sutlej as low as 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is therefore in no 
way dependent upon mere altitude.—('rroosedinys of the Fhihiophical.So- 
eietff of Glasgow.) 
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(Saturday, the 11th January, 1851.^ 

The Anniversary General Meeting was held on the llth January 1861. 

The lion. Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of tlie last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

• JShctiom. 

The Itey. Thomas Firmingcr ; Messrs. William Ewing, W. L. Harwood, 
It. C. Bell, Walter Landale, -James Church, Junior, W. Patton, George 
McNair, and Bajah Nurrender Kissen Bahadoor. 

Propoeale. 

Baboo Prosononauth Roy, siemindar, Digaputi, Nattore,—proposed by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Baboo Radhanauth Sikhdar. 

A. C. Perroux, Esq., Pabparah factory, Rajshye,—proposed by Baboo P. 
O. Mittra, seconded by Baboo R. N. Sikhdar. 

Dr. J. R. Withecombe, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Darjeeling,—proposed by 
Dr. A Campbell, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

Lieut. H. W. Gulliver, Bengal Engineers,—proposed by Capt. W. Aber¬ 
crombie, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

N, Faudon, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed fey Mr. W. G.'Rose, se¬ 
conded by Mr. W. Storm. 

PreeentaHone. 

1, Reports of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce from 1846 to 1860. 
Presented by the Chamber.' 

: 2. Journal 6f the Asiatic Society from October to December 1849, and fbr 
May 1860. Presented by the Society. 

3. A coUeotion of plants from Malacca, consisting of Nepenthes, or pitdi-, 
er plants, of three species, Orehids of 6 sorts, the durian, the pepper-vine, a 
Calamue, and four other sorts. Presented by (xeorye MonoUf E^. 

4. An assortment of plants from the Straits, consisting of manyostssns, 
ramhotans, polassans, durians, jamhroos, rambaees, the Finaag ipoonyee,, 
or scented betle-nut, yielding a nut of unusual silm (one of which ww sub¬ 
mitted for the inspection of the meeting), granaditas, the India-rubber vine, 
from Borneo, chocolate nuti the Quita perofia, the Manillh h«^p ; plant 
(Musa tsajifi*), and pine-apples uf sorts* variegated, green, smooth-cleaved 
*nd conical. Presented by Dr. It. Ml Scott, 
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Two eocoannts of an onuanal size, meaiurinjr (bree feet hi oircqnifer' 
epee, and 48 inches in le^h.^ J3b^2«. ... 

M^or Bogle mentions that these nuts are from Mergm, nnd that hmd fit 
for their production is available in the Tenasserim provinces to an unlimited 
extent. The Secretary,stated he had solicited farther information from 
Major Bogle regarding these nuts, whether they afforded milhand oil in pro* 
portion to their,sise, and whether they could be procured in any quantity for 
trial in the Society’s garden and for distiihntion. 

fi. Two specimens of articles manufactured from the fibres of the plantain 
tree by the Nuns of Chittagong.. Preunted by Mr. G. G. Maekintoih, C.S. 
on behalf of Mr. Robert Lnee. 

7. A mnstor of alkanet root. Preeented by Major Charlton. 

Major Charlton mentions that the root, in a state similar to this muster, 
is oceosionally brought to Abnorah from Thibet in small quantities by the 
^otiahs,_who do'not appear to be aware of its value. It is said .to be obtain¬ 
ed in abundance, and indigenous to Thibet. 

Dr. Falconer, to whom the above muster was submitted, states that it is 
not the produce of Anchusa tincloria, or dyer's alkanet, but most probably 
the root of an allied species, Onosma Emodi, eaXlod Makarunya ' from the 
intensity of its dye. It gives, like alkanet, a most brilliant rod color to oil, 
but affords only a dirty brown color to water. Specimens of both colors 
were placed on the table.* 

$. Samples of cotton from Coimbatore. Preeented by Vr. Robert Wight, 
Superintendent Government Cotton Farms. 

A very handsome white rose plant, in blossom, and some large and exceed¬ 
ingly well-formed cut specimens of yellow chrysanthemum, both from the 
Society’s garden, were placed on the table. The rose plant was presented 
some months ago to the garden by Mr. Dougherty of the Barrackpore Park. 

In connection with, the above, the President intimated his intention, of pie- 
senting the Society’s garden with a plant of the mhite leaved Poinsettia pul- 
eherrima, recently received from England. Sir Lawrence farther expressed 
his readiness to write to Sir.Wm. Hooker for seeds of Fietoria regia for the 
Soeiety, which kind offer was immediately accepted. 

Election of Officers and Council, and revision of Standing Committees. 

The F.resi4ent intimated that^ in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 
X. of the Bye-Laws, the Meeting had to elect (this being the Anniversary) 
Officers afad Council for the current year; Some discussion having, hereup¬ 
on, ensued, in regard to'the constraetioq of eertaih Sections of this Chapter, 
the fbllowing Resolution was moved by the President apd unanimously agreed 
to At a general meeting ef the Meinbem of the Agrieultural and Hoiv 
ticultnrpl. Society, for the election of Officers of the Society, and of Members 

. nr. Porteaus, of tfesps..JBsthgute and Ro, rsee|nisaB this root as idaattcal with th« 
kuiien of the Basaar, which is usOd-to dre oils for colOtiBg woods the same as mahoganji. 
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ot thedoa&eil uiUeaoftlie fettr whd went out-rotation, it appearing to 
be doubtful on the oonstruetion of the existing nilM, whether theee Moiubers 
of the Ciounoil are idigible to be elected on this vaeaney; this question was 
postponed for consideration to an adjournment of this meeting,, which stand's 
adjourned by consent for this special purpose to the next general meeting of 
the Society, to be held on the 2d Saturday of the month of February next.” 

Col; Sage gaye the following notice of motion for the nexv general meet¬ 
ing 

“ That as chapter 10, section 8 of the code of bye-laws, does not specify 
the ineligibility of the four members of the Council who go out by rotation, 
to rc-election, the wording of the section shall be altered thus :—“ four of 
whom shall go out by rotation, and shall not be re-elected until a period of 
twelve months has elapsed.” ... 

The President having next intimated that, in his opinion, the resolution 
above agreed to did not prorent the present meeting from entering on the 
special basiuces of the day, and the members coinciding in this opinion, they 
proceeded to tjse ballot, appointing Messrs. Willis Earle and Hugh Fraser, 
scrutineers, who reported the result to he as follows:— 

Office-Bearers for 1851. 

President. —The Hon. Bir L. Feel. 

Vice-Presidents. —The Hon. J. E. D. Bethuue, Dr. Falconer, Baboo Ka-’ 
mwath Tagore, Bajah Fertapehunder Sing. 

Honorary Secretary. —Mr. James Hume. 

Deputy Secretary and 2'reasyrer. —Mr. A. H. Blechyndcn. 

Members of the Council. 

-Messrs. W. Storm, A. T. Peterson, James Church, senior, Willis Earle, 
A. Emerson and Dr. HuflUaglo, in place of those .Who had vacated, and who 
go out by rotation. 

On the recommendation of the Council, the following members were added 
to the Committees which required strengthening, in the room of three mem¬ 
bers who bad retired from the Society or left the country ;— 

Cotton Committee. —Mr. James Cowell, 

Implements of UvMiandry, ^o.—Capt. Hugh Fraser. 

Nursery Gktrden Committee.—Mx. James Church, senior. 

' It being the opinion of the meeting that the other committees did not 
inquire streUgthffi^g, they remain as last year.', 

Annual Report from the Council. '• ' 

A summary of the principal objects which, have engaged the Mtontion of 
the Society during the past year was submitted by the Council. The report 
states, among ottor topics, that the funds of thp Society are in a satisfoetory 
condition, and that the accession of members during 1860 has been greater 
than any previous year since' 1843. Agreed, that the report he puibfiehed.in 
the 9ext number of the Society’s JourwSl, which will shortly he put to press. 
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Provision for Ps^etabh, FloiBer,and other deseriptioHs of Seeds for 1851. 

Th« foltowing report regfal^ing the proTirioo of soede for' 1851, was next 
brought to the uotioe of the meeting;— 

In aeeordanoe with the resolution of the Gener^ Meetii^ hold in Novem¬ 
ber last, “that the members of the Floricultdral and Fruit tad .Kitchen Gar^ 
den Committees report conjointly to the next General Meeting regarding the 
consignments of vegetable and flower seeds for next season,” your Com¬ 
mittee beg to ieport as follows : — 

Seeds of Flowers (Annual and Perennial), Of Bulbs and Fruit seedsfrotn 
England .—As regards the consignment of English flower seeds received from 
Mr. Carter of London, your Committee are . informed timt various notices of 
a conflicting nature have been received ; but referring to the favorable re¬ 
ports lately sent in, and more e.spccially those from A. Emerson, Esq., from 
Mr. Dougherty of the llarrackpore Park, and from the Society’s Gardener, 
your Committee are inclined to believe that the assortment was, on the whole, 
received in fair germinating condition, and that failures have arisen rather 
from a want of proper care and mode of treatment, and in some instances 
perhaps from inclemency of season than from any inherent defect in the seeds 
themselves. Under these circumstances they are disposed to recommend 
that anotlier consignment bo ordered from Mr. Carter, the list varying some¬ 
what from that sent last year for his guidance, hy the pinis.sion of about 10 or 
12 sorts, which have now become common, and tlic suhstitntion of a like 
number of rarer kinds, as per list annexed (A.) also by the addition of mixed 
seeds representing all the specios noted in Carter’s catalogue, instead of two 
or three only of each kind, as lias heretofore been the custom. This desira¬ 
ble change, it is supposed, can be accomplished by an increase of about £1'( 
or £16 on the charge of last year’s consignment which amounted to i£H6. 

^ It would also be desirable to indent for a selection, say of about 40 kinds, 
of the best perencdals (see list B.) sufficient to he subdivided into 60 packets, 
for distribution among such of the members resident and non-resident as arc 
known to take ah interest fai floriculture, and wiil promise to comipunieate 
the result. An equal quantity of hnlbs, of 8 or 10 kinds, and of fruit-stottes 
and seeds ^(see list C.) might likewise be ordered with tlie same taject 'in 
view. An advertisement stating the terms under which these bulbs and ad¬ 
ditional supplies of seeds will be g^ven,.coald be inserted in the daily papers 
a couple of months prior to their arrival. To meet those extra indents, a 

sum not exceeding £50 or, £60 might be allowed. ' 

Vegetable, Cotton and Tobaeeo Seeds from the Eniled Stotss.^The con¬ 
signment of vegetable seeds from Sir. Londreth of Philadelphia, having 
given general satisfaction, as regards •quality, your Committee are proparad 
to suggest a repetition of the order, and bn the same list (O.) (with a tri¬ 
fling alteration), as was sent last year for his goldtace. TheyUre not dispos¬ 
ed to limit Mr. I^dreth strictly to this Ikt; but, on the oontrary, would 
give him some dWretiott to, send now and esteemed kinds, not"named, tad if. 
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«f Wliat he would oall the tulf-herd^ and teaderer sorts, the more likely 
they would be to answer here.' They would recommend that a larger quanti¬ 
ty of seed be given of each description than was furnished on the last oc¬ 
casion, especially of the Brannoa tribe and a few others. As the order is a 
large one (amounting to Sp. Ors. 877, exclusive of freight, insurance, and other 
charges), this additional supply should bo given,—the Committee think,— 
without any additional cliarge. The same quantity of maise jiugbt be sent as 
before, but an extra quantity of cotton seed, of the black and green-seeded va¬ 
rieties, to meet a probable demand next season, say to the extent of Sp. Drs. 100, 
and a few ounces of Cuba and Havanna tobacco seeds. These two (cotton 
and tobacco) should be despatched as soon-after the receipt of the order as 
practicable to roach this in time for the sowing season, June and July, 

Vegetable Seeds from the Cape. —The above remarks'as regards the good¬ 
ness of seed being equally applicable to the supply furnished by IVIessrs. Villet 
of the Cape of (lood IIopo, the order might be renewed. Messrs. Villet Imvc 
not, however, aditered so cksely to the list, as Mr. Landreth ; and have des¬ 
patched a few undesirable kinds in place of those ordered ; it would therefore 
be advisable that another list (E.) be sent for their guidance, to which they 
should attend as closely as circnrostauoes will permit. 

In order to, accommodate members desirous of obtaining additional quanti¬ 
ties of particular descriptions of vegetable seeds, which cannot now be effected 
without breaking entire parcels, it would bo desirable to indent from the 
Uniteff States and the Cape for a small supply, in bulk, of each sort of seed 
noted In the list;—say two or three pounds weight of cauliflower—the same 
of cabbages of sorts—and rather larger quantities of more bulky and heavy 
seeds: the cost for this would be trifling, compared to the accommodation it 
would afford. 

lleferring to the suggestion of a Member of the Committee in regard to 
the ordering of extra supidios of vegetable seeds for members wisliing to ob¬ 
tain more than their allotted shares, it might perhaps be best met by direct¬ 
ing that 100 or 160 additional packets be indented for from the Capo, and 
the same number from the United States^ and bo made available to subscrib- 
ora at the cost price, no member being entitled to receive more than two 
packets, as his additional quantum. The residue might bo disposed of to the 
public generally at twice the original cost. ITie names of members could be 
registered a month or so before the probable time of the arrival of the con¬ 
signments, say from 16^1 of June, and closed on 31st July, with the view of 
enabling the Secretary to determine on the number of additional packets 
that may bo required-on that account, and the number .avaUahle for non-sub¬ 
scribers. It -will bo optional with 'members to receive a double supply of ve¬ 
getable or flower seeds so long as theio is a surplus. 

Vsgstable Seeds from Van Piema.n’s Land. —The trial assortment of ve¬ 
getable seeds obtained, in June last from Mr. lipscombe of Hobart Town, 
though not very satisfactory, has been sufficiently so to ihdaoc youjf Com- 
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mittee to nootameu<l a farther testing, bj j^Hng Mm.» moderate Orleh' of 
100 parcels, eadi containing 20 of the most desinble' sorts;; the limit for 
each parcel not to exceed that of the Cape Seedsmen for similar Quantities, 
or saj six shilUngs per packet, exclnsiTe of sMpping 'and other charts. ; The 
Committee conceive that, in the absence of steam commnnieation with Aut- 
ttalia, sailing ships afford sufficient chance for making a fair direct triali 
Moreover, the season for gathering titere and of sowing htre, so happily ac¬ 
commodating each other, would probably ensure a successful result, as such 
seeds could be put in the ground in 7 or S mouths from the time of reaping. 
Mr. lipscombe could farther be invited to send a list of all such kitchen 
garden seeds, indigenous fruit, flower, &c. seeds, as he produces and collects, 
with prices. A few samples of each might also be requested. 

Vegetable Seede from Edinburgh. —The out.tam of the trial assortment 
of vegetable seeds from Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, winch was forwarded 
by the June overland mail, has -proved less successful than that from Van 
Dieman’s Land Nevertheless, your Committee ^commend that a portion 
of the free tonnage granted by the P. and O. Company be occupied by ano¬ 
ther consignment from the same firm—of leeU ripened and dried aeedt 
of the season, bg the latest steamer. As this consignment will be of service 
only to resident members and those within a radius of 190 miles round Cal¬ 
cutta, as it cannot be received before November, that from Hobart Town, 
which will probably reach in July or . August, might be appropriated for sub- 
senbors in Upper India. Messrs. Lawson might bo requested to forward 
100 parcels containing the kinds noted in their list No. 1, received in August 
last, with the exception of peas and beans, which would make tlie despatch 
too bulky for overland conveyance. The cost will not exceed 300 Bs. 

Seeds of indigenous plants, ornamental and useful, from Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope, N. and S, America, and- China. —Referring to the 
communication from Major Jenkins, your Committee think it would he 
wry desirablo were steps taken to carry into eifret his suggestions res¬ 
pecting the importation of seeds of ornamental shrubs and plants.from 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, N. and S. America and China ; they 
would even go further and recommend that seeds and stones fruit trees, 
such as are not known in India or are scarce, or have degenerated, ho 
likewise obtained. An application might bo made to the Society’s ^dsmen 
at the Cape and Philadelphia, for lists of sueh indigenous shrubs and trees as 
they would undertake to supply, with their prices : and perhaps some of the 
members may have correspondents in South America, China and Australia, 
who would assist the Society in obtaining seeds from those eouniries. 

Your Committee beg to annex, to this report,-in additidk to the lists A; to 
P. already alluded to, another memo : (G.) of the probable total cost of the 
consignments for next*season, amountinjg in the aggregate to ^pees 6,924— 
say Rs. 7,060, exclustTe of.frnight, insurance, Ac., being Rs. 1,800 more than 
tho cost of the eondgninents of the previout yboF. 
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In eonoluti()&, your Qomaiittee would recommend, With reference to the 
rewlntion passed at the last General Meetii^, that the shows, of the searan 
of Sowers and T^rt»bjes and firoits be held m the Audlland Circus on 
Friday, the S4th .<d January, on Saturday, the let of March, and on Friday, 
the ll.th of April, three shows in all. 

Wm. SaOE. FeASY CBAnn'MlTCFEA. 

W. Bable. H. Alexaydek 

W. G. Hose. H. FAi-coirEa. 

Calcutta, 2ad Jany. 18S1. 

A recommendation from' the Council in favor of the adoption of the above 
report, with, tho addition of an order for 100 extra packets of fioicar seeds, 
was agreed to. It wa.4 also resolved that the anniversary dinner be held 
on Friday, tho 24th of January, and that Messrs. HuiTuagle, Hume, Bose 
and Col. Sage form the committee to make the necessary arrangements. 

A recommendation from the Council, for a monthly increase of 9 Bs. to 
tho native establishment, was also brought forward, and agreed to. 

Col. Sago dosired to give, seconded by the President, the foUowiiig notice 
of motion for the next general mooting :— 

“ That as the funds of the Society are in a highly prosperous condition, 
and as the duties of tho Poputy Secretary are onerous, and oceupy the whole 
of his time, and have, for 14 years, been discharged with singular seal aud 
ability, that his salary bo raised from 300 to lU. 400 per mensem from the 
let January, 1851.” 

The Gardener’s montlily report was read., Mr. MoMufray mentions that 
69 of the 104 kinds of seeds of perennials received from Mr. Carter, have 
germinated. That the narcissus bulbs presented by Mrs. Macleod are mak¬ 
ing a healthy growth, as also the crocus bulbs robe' -.'ed from Mr. Francisco 
Pereira. That the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, gladiolus, and nareissus con¬ 
tributed by Dr. Strong, are doing well, but the crocus and snow-drops have 
only partially germinated. That wi.th tho exception of six plants, the whole 
ef the colleotion presented by Mr. Moxon, consisting of 38 plants, were 
received in good condition. The Gardener concludes his report by drawing 
attention to the Combrttum eomotum trained over one of the arbors on the 
. west side of the flower garden; it is a beautiful specimen, and is now in fiill 
flower. 

. Cimmunieationt on various subjects. 

The following papers were likewise submitted :—... 

^ 1. From Hr, Bobert Wight, Sup^ntendent of Governmttnt Cotton Ex¬ 
periments, ^wapdipg an aocount-,reading late operations in Cotton c*d- 
turo at Coimbet/^.' 

a, Oapt. E.. Bollings,—ohsem^ions regarding the statp eVt^^ul- 
ture, &o., in the district of Loia in. the ?nnjanb> The above ^iro eommuiii- 
eationa were referred to the Committee of Papers. 
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3. From A. £mer80o, Esq., iioti)f;^ing tiiat tUe Eiiglub Flower seeds re- 
ceived from tjbe Society, hove succeeded very weU witii Itiin, and describing 
his mode of treatment, which is as follows . 

" The ffumlna were drained as usual with broken tiles and about two 
inches of the toorkee deposit washed into the drains from the walks during 
the rains. The pots were then filled within two inches of the top with a 
well prepared compost of 5 parts old loam, 2 of well-rotted cow dung, 2 
of leaf mould, and one of coarse dry land sand, all mixed and turned OTor in 
the Bim re^larly for 10 or 14 days. The seeds were then sown and merely 
covered out of sight with 2-3rd fine sifted loaf mould and.l-3rd peat (dried 
in the sun for several days) and passed over the seeds through a fine sieve, 
l-lSth of an inch to the mesh. In 8 days most showed signs of germinating, 
when they were put out at night under the dew, and placed under cover 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, or, so soon as the sun gained strength. Aud 
afterwards left out for acclimatizing night and day in a North-Eastern as¬ 
pect, keeping them moulded up until transplantiug out whenever they may 
bo required.” 

4. From Mr. Dougherty, of the Barrackporo Park, reporting favorably on 
the assortment of English flower seeds (Carter’s) received from the Society. 
“ Altbougb sown in beds, and exposed to nearly 24 hoars’ rain, a portion of 
each kind vegetated, with very few exceptions.” 

5. From Lieut. John Eliot, giving a brief account of the result of his 
sowings of various batches of seeds received from the Society daring 18>>0. 

6. From a member, giving the following extract of a letter from a corres¬ 
pondent in the Bajshaye district 

"In travelling through the district, I have boon much interested in a 
new oil seed now being cultivated by tbo Messrs. Watson, or rather by some 
of their assistants, on their own account. It is called Soorgunga, aud grows 
in luxuriance in refuse lands or lands .exhausted of. their strength by other 
produce. The oil is capital for painting and cleaning machinery, and also 
for buramg. Hie best of it is that it grows on exhausted soil and is not 
touched by the cattle.” . ’ 

It was stated to the meeting that the seed (of which a small sample was 
submitted) is the Sirgooja or liamtil (Verheeina saliva, Boxb :), re¬ 
garding which some partieulars will be found in the Society’s Jonnial, Voli 
VII. page 40. 

(Saturday, the Pebruary, 1851.) 

Bi^ab Pei^p Chunder Sing, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proc^jS^ of the last flenerid Meeting were read- and confinhed.' 

' Elections .' ' 

Bidioo Pr^nonauth Boy, Dr. J. B. Withecombe, Lieut. II. W. Ciulliveri 
Messrs. A. iC. Perroux and N. Faudon. 
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■Propotitti-. 

BrigsdiW P«ttle, C.li;,—proposed by Ijr. Falconeij.iocon^d tj? Sir. Gt^. 

J. B. Ellio)} Esg., Pfttna,—proposed by Mr. M.^ ci^stone, .seconded by 
Mr. James Chiircb, Senior; ; 

Prince Mahomed Buffeeoodeeni—proposed by Dr. Strong,' seconded by 
Mr, W.G.Roso. 

R. Berkeley, Esq., Estra Assistant Commissioner in the Jaiiy district of 
the Panjaub,—proposed by Lieut.-Col. Stuart Corbett, C.B, seconded by 
the Honorary Secretary. 

William Havortli, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. James 
Church, Senior, seconded by Mr. A. T. Peterson. 

Mr. William Martin, of Darjeeliiig,—proposed by Dr. Campbell, seconded 
by the Honorary Secretary. 

Preaeniatiom. 

■ . 1. Two copies of the “ Geological Survey Report, Season 1848-49.” Prer 
sented by the Qoviirnmant oj Bengal, 

2. Ten copies of “ the Natural Productions of the Teuasserim Provinces 
and the Burman Empire,” by the Rev. F. Mason. Presented by Major 
Bogle. 

;5. Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, for Dec, 1850. Presented, by 
ike Ooverntnent of Bengal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 6 of 1850. Presented 
by the Society. 

B. A plant of Poineeltia- pulcherrima alba. Presented by Sir L. Peel. 

6. Two plants of the Daijceling Fuchsia. Presented by J. Bean, Esq. 

7. A .quantity of plants of the ICoomtah pinc-appic of Sylhet. Present¬ 
ed by 31. ^am. Esq.' 

8. A collection of Cape bulbs. Presented by W. B Elliott, Esq. 

(A report respecting the above plants and bulbs will be found in the body 
of the proceedings.) 

9. ‘Sixteen seeds of Victoria regia. Presented bg Dr. Wallich. 

Dr. Waliich mentions tliat these seeds (which were entrusted to the care 
of Lieut.-Colonel W. Alexander, C.B., and received by the last Steamer) 
were ripened at the Duke of Northumberland’s garden at Syon, Isleworth. 
“ It has been suggested to me,” observes Dr. Wallioh, “ as the likeliest mod^ 
of preserving the seeds, to place them in a little vial writh water and cotton. 
I have adopted the plan, and heartily glad shall I he, if the seeds should 
‘preserve their power of vegetation, and arrive in. a safe and sound state. 
Kindly let me.know.. Should the method fidl, I promise you, to send other 
supplies uhta we succeed. The vial is ^Unged in a small tin ease. I be^ 
you will'suggest to me, how ? can be qf seevke jto our most valuable ^ciety. 
Present Ay humblblmd respectful services to them, with my best wishes for 
their continued success and prospetii^.” 
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Proposed I>r. ¥tikatiet, and relolved asunmoiuly, that the beat tbanka 
of the' So^etjr bo g^v'en te'Dc. Wallich, for thie meet acceptable'donBtion> 
and hia continued miiidAilneea of them, though ao &rreinofed from the 
scene of their operaliona. - • 

It was agreed that one-half of these Seeds be transferred to Dr. Falconer 
for triaf in the Botimie Garden,—one-half of the plants raised ther^rom to 
be given to the Soeietp,—and the other moietp to the Soeietp’s Gardener. 

10. A quantity of Simlah grown potatoes. Pretented by Mrs. Macleod. 

11. Specimen of sugar from the cocoanut tree; of tapioca, raised and maim- 
fectored in the Straits, dosely resembling pearl sago ; a pod of the chocolate 
hut; and nutmegs in various stages of growth. Presented by Dr. K. M. Scott. 

Br. Scott states that the juice from which this Sugar, or poor, is made, is 
obtained by cutting oif the end of the flower shoot; it is then collected in 
bamboo ehoongahe and boiled. 

12. Throe pieces of Bancoorah teak. Presented by T. B. Maetier, Eeq.- . 
It was resolved that these pieces should be made up into articles of furni¬ 
ture for the Society’s rooms. 

33. Specimens of Chinese vegetable tallow (StiUingia sehifer'a) in a 
moulded state ; of the oil of the same tree ; of Pela, or Cliinese insect-wa.v 
[Plata limbata ?] ; of red, white, and other descriptions of rice j of paper 
and ropo made from the stalks of rice, for wrapping purposes ; of a dye em¬ 
ployed for dyeing cotton cloth green fCaseia sophora ?) ; of pods and seeds 
of the Chinese vegetable soap; of soap and a cosmetic made therefrom ; and 
seeds of beans, tomato, &o, Presented by Dr. D. J. Maegowan, of Ningpo. 

A few healthy-looking plants of Calceolaria, raised in Mrs. Macleod’s gar¬ 
den from Simla seed, were also placed on the table. 


TliemotionNo.l, of which,notice, to the following effhet, was given by 
Colonel Sago, at the last general meeting, was brought forward 
" That as Chapter X. Section 8, of the code of Byo-Iaws, does not specify 
the ineligibility of the four members of the Council who go out by rotatiop, 
to re-election, the wording of the section shall be altered thus" four of 
whom .shall go out by rotation, and shall not be re-elected until a period of 
twelve months ha8^«lapsed.*’ . 


In connection with the above the following recommendation from the 
Council was submitted‘ 

That in lieu of tbe proposal of Cbl. Sage for the addition of the follow¬ 
ing-words Uo Section'8 of GhaptW .jE;-“and. shall not be re-eleeted until a 
pmod of twelvemonths has elapsed,’’the Council recommend that tbe foBow- 
alterat^ he madb in chapter X.':—' - 
% “That tha*word8,“ four of whom shall go'Out 1^.rotation” be wJthdfown 
from SeetipmS-Huid that the foUowiqf substituted few Stetion 3 :-e~ 

“The FtesMent and Gotiu.eil shall, jmeviotw to the meeting,nominate the 
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pertom whom they recommend for election M Offieft'B^rors and Conooil; 
and balloting liati oontaiBing the namog of the oiemheri recojnmended, leav¬ 
ing a blank cohimn oppoaite for gnch alteration m ttentberg may wish to 
make, shall be prepared one week before the "day of ebetioo. A copjr of the 
list shall \» handed to each member present at the mee^g, and should he 
disapprove of any name or names, or be desirous of inserting some other 
name or names, he shall erase or insert accordingly.” - 

Further, that the words "or Council” be added to Section 5, after the 
word “ OflSoers.” 

Proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Baboo Peary Chnnd Mittra, as an 
amendment on Colonel Sage's motion, that lAe recommendations of the 
Council be received. Carried unanimously. ' ■ 

The motion No. 2, of which notice was also given by Soionel Sage, wag 
next brought forward, namely ;—^‘‘•Tbat as the funds of tho Society are in 
a highly prosperous condition, and as tlie duties of the Peputy Secretary are 
onerous, and occupy the whole of his time, aud have for 14 years, been dis¬ 
charged with singular zeal and ability, that his salary be raised from Bs. 300 
to Rs. 400 per mensem from the first January 1831.” 

In the absence of tho President, the motion was seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

A rosolntion of the.Council, recommendatory of the above motion, having 
been read, it was-moved by Mr. \V. Byrne, seconded by Mr. M. Staunton, 
that the following words be added to Colonel Sage’s motion :—“ That the in¬ 
crease of Ks. 100 to .Mr. Blechynden’s'salary he considered as personal al¬ 
lowance to Mr. Blccliynden, granted in recognition of his lohg and highly 
meritorious services.” The motion, with the above addition, wasthon put to' 
the vote, and carried nn.animousIy. 

Read a letter from Dr. Falconer, notifying his resignation of the oflBce of a 
Vice-President, to which he was elected at the last A nniversary Meeting, in 
consequence of its interfering with official engagements on the established 
days and hours of the Society’s Meetings. Dr. Falconer adds, that he is de- 
sirons, at the same time, to oSbr his best acknowledgments of the honor which 
has been conferred on him by the election. Bead extract firom the proceed¬ 
ings of the monthly Meeting of tho Coundl, recommending, (as authorised by 
tho provisions of Section 6, of Chapter X. of the Bye-Laws) that Mr. W. G-. 
Bose be proposed toifili.the vacant oifiee. . 

The recommendation of the Council, on being put from the chair, was cat;- 
ried nnanimously. 

Bead a letter from Dr. Kuffnagle, intimating that he is dompdled to resign 
, tho oflSoe of a member of the Couuoil, to which he was nominated at the last 
Anniversary Meeting, as also tho offiees of a ineidber.of the Finance, Garden, 
and Cotton Committees. Dr. Huffeagle obsonies, "while I shall feel always 
happy to pwve useful in promoting the viewe and objects of the Society jn my 
private capacityj I nmst decline taking afi-ACtive part in its imbUc duties.” 
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A, recommendation from the Cbiiiieil« that Mrv Groito be eloeted to iill the 
racaney in ’ the Coancil, censed ,by the resigniktioB of Dr, Ifnflftiaglo, was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Read letters from the Hon'ble Mr. Betbune, accepting the office of a Vice^ 
President of 'the Society; from Mr. W. Storm of the office of a member of 
the Gonneil; and from Mr. James Cowell of the post of a member of the Cot¬ 
ton Committee. 

DefavtUtrs to ike Society. 

The Council haring submitted the names of ten members, whose subscrip¬ 
tions aggregate Rg. 1,412, and who had failed to respond to the calls made on 
them, it Was resolved that, in accordance with the provisions of section 7, ch. 
3 of the Bye-Laws, they be published in the proceedings of the Society as de¬ 
faulters. Their names are as follows :—Mr. G. R, Gordon, of Moulmein; 
Mr. Allan Campbell Dunlop, Junior; M*"- •f* I*- Wise, of Dacca; Mr. James 
Hills, Junior, late of Kishriaghur Lieut. S. W. Stokes, Horse Artillery ; 
Zaeut. H. I.eG. Bnice, Horse Artillery; Talib Ally Khan, of Gya ; Baboo 
Cossinauth Dutt; Baboo Nursing Chundor Bhoso, and Mr. J.H. MatUor. 

Ilorti-Floricultural EichihUions. 

. The following reports from the judges regarding the exhibitions of flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits tield in the Auckland Circus on the 24th January, were 
next read:— 

Flower »5Aoitt.—The judges have to report, that though several well-grown 
plants were brought forward, and a fow novelties exlubited, the show was 
altogether an indiflereht one, it being too early in the season for the majority 
of annnals^for the bulbous and orchid tribes,—and too late for several other 
descriptions, such as dahliae, chrymnthemutns,&.c. Among the novelties were 
the white-leaved P.oinseU'ia, a Cyrtoceras refleaum and AhutUon Jiedfordi- 
ana, all from Sir L. Feel’s garden; throe fine plants of a white-flowered 
Camellia, from the gardens of Mr. G. J. Sutherland and Baboo Maniek 
Cliuuder Sen ; and a few plants of fnya Ueematoxylon, In the list of well- 
grown plants, may bo mentioned several specimens of' Euphorbia Jacquini- 
iora, one, in particular, from the Barrackpore Pork, was probably the 
ijandsomest that has been exhibited; also Pelaryoniume of 8 or 10 kinds; 
Maifrandyae (Boeea and Barelayana) and beart’s-easc, with large, and, 
n some instances, well-formed flowers. The collections of violets.and pinks 
ivere tolerably largo, some roses of rarer sorts were also shown, and a few 
plants of Clerodendron epUndene. Of verbenas, portulacas, phloxes, mar- 
',ynias and such like, the assortment was small; but lai^r collections may 
ye expected at the next exhibition. 

The general arrangements for the dicpJc’y *®^ *1*® flowers was equally as 
'ood as OB the last occasion. . The competitioa was tolerably spirited j the 
produce of from 30 to 32 gardens being represented, to 25 of wltiph, prizes to 
he extent of JU«. 146^ wftm_ awarded, as per fletmied Hst berewHli annex^. 
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Veffetitble arid Fruit Shoie.rrThe judges vbavci tbe pleuure to report tji^ 
the result Of the late hortiouUund shuw was, on the wholtij h^hly sttisfactory. 

As regards vegetables, they have to remark that the celery ehevred a ,dccide4 
improvement ;a silver medal was awarded to tte hest specimeB> consisting 
of two largo bundloB of uniformly good appearauoe, well blanched and weigh- 
ty 5 the other specimens, to which money prizes were given, were also very 
fine. The turnips were, in general, well represented; a silver medal was 
given for the best “ American flat turnipanother, to the owner of the best 
description of keeping potato, a closo-grained root of rough skin and smooth 
eyes ; and a fourth medal for Windsor bean of very good quality, but the. 
only specimen. Of the Bratsiea tribe, cauliflowers, brocoU, cabbages of 0 or 
6 kinds, (including the Savoy, red, sugar-lo^f, and drumliead sorts,) were well 
shown. Endives, well blanched ; coss lettuce of good kinds, and in largo 
quantity, were also brought forward. Tlie peas were well represented, 
especially the imperial blue and marrowfat kinds. Of long blood beet there 
was none, but. a prize was awarded to a good speoimen of the turnip-rooted 
sort, of close grain and rich color. The leeks were good for the time of year. 
Several baskets of squash were exhibited ; also of tomatoes and turnip and 
long scarlet radish, with a few artichokes and a.collection of sweet herbs. 

In respect to fruits, the judges have to observe, that the collection was 
not BO large as of vegetables, the present not being the most favorable sea¬ 
son of the year for such products. Among those, for which prizes were given, 
may be included a large collection of sapotas, flue specimens of pomegranates, 
bale of an imusally largo size, sweet limes, and oranges raised in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. 

ilie competition Wiis great, upwards of 200 gardeners were in attendance, 
their produce occupying two-thirds, of the sjwce allotted, namely, 1500 feet, 
the other third,, or 750 feet, being occupied by flowers. The arrangements 
of the vegetables and fruits were oxoellant, thoreb; Coutiderably lessening 
the lalwrs of the judges- In addition to the. four silver medals above refer¬ 
red, to, yrizes in money amounting to R8._261, were awarded to 00 other mal¬ 
ices fl>r the specimens detailed in the annexed list. , . 

Nitritry darden-. ' 

The Gardener’s monthly statement was submitted. Mr. JVJcMurmiy re¬ 
ports favorably of the collection of Cape'bulbs presented by Mr. W.H<E1-, 
liott: of the 14 etorts; consisting of 73 bulbs, all with ono exception^ are in 
good condition. Of the 217 ^ Koomla” pines of Sylhoti reccive'd frinn. Mr. 
M. Shawe, 37 were found to be dead, and the others appear .to have suffered 
from over-watering. One of the Fuchsia plants contributed by Mr. J. Beau, 
arrived in a'healthy conditidu ; the other in a dying statu. Replant of 
PoinwKio olio, presented by Sir L: Reel, coutinaes in a healthy condition. 
The tea seed received from the Botanio Garden qt Salmrunpore’iu.November 
list, has germinated freely. Five of thirteen kinds of seeds reeeitk in De- 
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cember lost from the Boxbl Botia»ic Garden at Cejloa have ootbe np. All the 
StraSto’ plants contributed last month by Dr. K. M. Scotty continue healthy. 
The (jlardener concludes his report by alladinjf to the beautiful extimple of 
Biffnonia vemstv, received from the kte Mr, Gteorge Wood, and which is 
trained over the conservatory; it is now in fall flower, and is,' probably, 
the largest and finest specimen to be met with in Calontta or its vicinity. 

Communieaiiojii on various subjeols. 

The following letters were likewise submitted :— . 

1. From Dr. D. J. Maegowan, of Ningpo, forwarding a paper on the uses 
of the Stillinffia ssbifera, or tallow tree ; with a notice of the “ Pela” or in¬ 
sect-wax of China. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Falconer it was agreed that, in returning to Dr. 
Maegowan the best acknowledgments of the Society for the above commu¬ 
nication, his attention be invited to the so-callcd " Rice paper” of China, 
with the view of affording the Society all the information in his power re¬ 
garding the plant yielding it, the same being still a moot question and of 
considerable interest. 

2. From Lient.-Col. Stuart Corbett, C.B., dated 26th January, from 
Usjeepore, in the Punjaub, reporting favorably on all the seeds received 
during last year from the Society, with the exception of the batch from 
Edinburgh, " The flower seeds which”—remarks Col. Corbett—" I see many 
complain of, have, with three or four exceptions, germinated freely, but 
owing to the cold are rather backward,” 

3. From Major Bogle, in reply to enquiries regarding the lai^e descrip¬ 
tion of cocoanut,of which specimens were presented by him at the last meet¬ 
ing. Major Bogle observes," as regards these cocoanuts, beyond mentioning 
the fact that they grow very luxuriantly all over these Provinces, and most 
particularly largo and in great numbers at Morgoi, 1 am sorry 1 can give you no 
information, as 1 do not know any one who has ever compared the produce of 
oil obtainable from them with the-produce of any other cocoanuts. As to milk, 
however, rather water, when green the largest is found to be .quite full.” 

4. From Mr. Speede, reporting on the bulbs received from the Society! and 
suggesting that the Society purchase some of the fruit trees and flower plants 
lately brough|i out from France by Messrs. Amol and Godfrd, and which Mr. 
Bpeede reports to be in beautiful condition and fit for immediate planting. 

Referred'to the Garden Committee. 


(Saturday, ths Marvh, ISSl;,) • 

William Storm, Esq., Senior Member, preseiit,'in the ebajr. 

The routes of the. last meeting having .been read,.it was'resolved,Wt 
they be confirmed, vrith t^e exception of the elections of Mr. W. G. Bose, 
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as a Vice-Fcosidont, and Mr, Qrote as a Memlifergt the Council, whieji tho 
meeting considered null and Void, in consequence of tb^ not hajing been, in 
conformity with Section 5, of Chapter X. of the Byo*Laws, , . , 

Moved by Dr. Faleonfif, seconded by Baboo Peary Chund Mittra, and re¬ 
solved unanimously, that the recommendation of the Qouncil,qf which notice, 
was given at the last general meeting, j^po^g Mr. W. 6. Boso to fill the 
vacant o£Sce of Vice-Presidont, bo adopted. 

Moved by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Macleod Wylie, and resolved un¬ 
animously, that the recommendation, of the Council, of which notice was 
given at the last general meeting, proposing Mr. Arthur Grote to fill the 
vacancy in the Council, be adopted. 

Elfctions. 

Brigadier Pottle, C.B., Prince Mahomed Buffecoodeen, Messrs. 3. B. 
Elliot, R. Berkeley, William Haworth, and William Martin. 

Proposals, as Ordinary Members. 

F. M. Lind, Esq., C.S., Allahabad,~proposed by Mr. E. Lowther, second¬ 
ed by the Honorary Secretary. 

Stewart Douglas, Esq., Merchant, Calcntta,~proposed by Mr. James 
Church, Senior, seconded by Mr. Arthur Grote. 

E. H. C. Monckton, Eq., C.S.; Humoorpore,—proposed by the Honorary 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. G. Bose. 

Lieut,-Col. J. Alexander,. C.B., Gun-Carriage Agent, Futteegbur,—pro¬ 
posed by the Honoraiy Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

Corresponding Member. 

Dr. D. J. Maegowan, of Ningpo, was proposed, on the recommendation of 
the Council, as a Corresponding Member. 

Bead the following resolution of the Council on a le ..er of resignation from 
Mr. Hume of the office of Honorary Secretary to the Society ':— 

“ ifesoteefll,—that.tho Council cannot submit this letter of resignation to. 
the next general meeting withont expressing their regret at Mr. Hume’s re¬ 
tirement, and at the loss of his valuable services, extending over a period of 
8 years ; and they doubt not, the same will meet with a suitable acknowledge¬ 
ment from the Society.” , 

Bead the letter in question :— . ;; 

To the President and Council of the AggfrllorlkuUural Sogiety of India, 

GEnTneuES,—As 1 feel it improbable that 1 shall be able to attend the 
meetings of your Society for the future, with the regularity I have hithertO' 
observed, J think it right' to resign the offioo of Honorary Secretary which 
ihayehad the. honqv tp hold, tinee January 1843. - 

^e long servi^s and valuable quajifiea^hs'jof the Deputy Seetet^t^Mr. 
IWechyndep, t«,wiiich.l biave sq frequency ^pietestimony, an^^ have 
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leon recently ^ognwed by tlie Society, »««ure me tliat the Society can in 
no respect suffer by my secession. 

Conscious that 1 have been unable to do much, if mty thing, for the Society 
out of my own immediate department, it is satis£iotory to me to foci that I 
hare given every consideration to its duUes wbieL my other avocations have 
permitted, and that out of the 104 meetings—general and special—held be 
twocn my appointment and the close of 1850,1 was present at 94. It has been 
my good fortune to be thus intimately connected with the Society, while it 
lias been steadily advancing in prosperity, and growing in usefuluessand public 
favor, and this must ever give me ad additional interest in its future career. 

I have, 4i.c., 

Gabdem Beach : ilfarch 4,1851. (Signed) Jaues Hcsie. 

rroposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. M. Wylie, and resolved,— 
that it be referred to the Council to report as to the most suitable mode of 
acknowledging Mr Hume’s services as Honorazy Secretary. 

Moved by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Baboo P. C. Mittro, and resolved,— 
that the matter of the Honorary Secretary’s retirement be also referred to the 
Council to report on the expediency, or otherwise of filiing up the vacancy. 

A notice for the next meeting from the Council, recommending Col. Sago 
to fill the vacancy in the Council, caused by the election of Mr. Bose to a 
'V'ioe-Fresideatship,.was next submitted. 

Vresentation*. 

The following contributions were brought to notice: — 

1. Madras Jonnul (ff Literature and Science, No. 37. Presented by the 
Madras Literary Society. 

2. Williams’s Geological Report on the Damoodab Valley (2 eopies), Pre- 
sented by the Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, January 1831. Presented by the 
Editor .. 

4. A copy of the same work, for the same month. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

6. A greund'plan of the Metcalfe Hall, surveyed and Pnsented'by- M*. 
Paul Agaheg. 

, 6. A plant of Labarntim. Presented by Capt.H. B. Weston. . 

7. Twehty4hree kinds of' cueumber seed. and .22 of melon seed. Prs- 
sented by Sir L. Peel. 

8. A few seeds of six kinds of inclon received from England in Decem¬ 
ber and January. Presented by W. j^rle. Esq. .. 

9. A few seeds of vegetaMo maifow, wised in his garden at Cawnpore., 

Presented iiy%ieut. John EUot. ' ‘ 

:^;A Bi^air qpiHi^ty of ft^sh coffw si)^ from his piautatibn at l^uauwe- 
'‘ ™ Presented by Mr. C. Wheeler. 
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11. A supply of seeds of Himalayan Con^ird, and of senna seed. .'Pre¬ 
sented by Ifr. Jameeon. ; 

12. A quantity of seed-paddy from New Clnmiada, termed “ Anros de 
Iidma,” or Hill Bice. Preterifed hy Messru. Gitlamlers, Arbulhnot and Co., 
to whom it wjfs sent by Mr. Bator Sorjeantson of Lirorpobl. 

The following* is extract of a letter from Mr. Jordon of New Oranads, the 
correspondent of Mr. Serjeantson :—'t This rice is, I believe, p^.ciiliar to the 
province of Manquita, in New Granada, and is cultivated in the following 
manner, in dry, sandy, or gravelly hills {never in marshy countries or where 
irrigation is Used), and in climates valuing from 70 to 85 degrees of Faren- 
heit Thermometer. It u sown in the middle of March or middle of 
August, in shallow holes made with a stick, not more than 2 to 3 inches 
deep, 4 or & grains in each hole, which are about 14 inches apart, the ground 
being merely cleared of the weeds by burning or the hoe. The. first crop is 
ripe in three months after sowing, when cut down it springs again, and 
yields a second crop in a month or six weeks after the first, and oven a 
third has been obtained. The two last are however not so abundant as the 
first, though still a great desideratum. It should be cleaned with the hoe 
when weeds spring up, and when cut green is an excellent fodder for cattle 
or horses. The grain is rather smaller than that of the “ Arros de Cienega,” 
or Marsh Rice, but whiter and more esteemed. It can be kept without 
spoiling for an almost indefinite period. I shall feel much obliged by this 
small parcel being forwarded through some intelligent person to the East 
Indies for the purpose of being sown in favorable situations, being convinced 
that from its peculiar qualities, especially in not requiring irrigation, it may 
prove an inestimable blessing in that country.” 

A notice from the Council recommending that portions of this paddy be 
sent to certain localities and individuals as detailed,'wa submitted and agreed 
to. „ f , ■ 

13. Two musters of indigenous cotton raised at Meeimt. Presented by. 

C. Oubhim, Esq. ... 

The nwutessof the Cotton Committee reporting on tho above ransters of 
cotton from Mr. Gubbins, as also on those lately received from Dr. Wight 
and Dr. Campbell, were submitted, and referred to tho Committee of 
Papers. . . . 

A report from the Gardener was next read. 

Mr. McMurray states, among other matters, that the New Granada seed- 
paddy has germii^ted freely ; that several of the .cucumber and melon seeds, 
received from Sir L. PmI and Mr. Earle, ttav^ come up and that the wild 
wpara^ rtujM.d from Col. Corbett’s Punjaulb seed continues In a he0hy . 
mndition.: 
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Commutations <ifkmriiMt*ubjeeti. 

. Bead t^e foUowisg letters. 

1. From Migor Jenkins, submitting'a few more psrtienhrs from Mr. 
Masters regarding the tapioca plant of Assam, with specimens of leaves and 
roots. lioferred to Dr. Falconer, who kindly undertook to examine those 
specimens, with others from the same quarter, which had been previously 
submitted to him. 

2. From A. Wallace, Esq., fnmishiog a London Broker’s report regard¬ 
ing a small experimental shipment of “ Ramtil” or “ Sirgoojsh” seqd, made 
in the early part of 1850. Beferred to the Committee of Papers. 

3. From Lieut.-Col. T, E. A. Napleton, Honorary Secretary, Branch Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Society at Delhi, requesting some pecuniary assis¬ 
tance in completing their newly organized public garden. CoL Napleton re¬ 
marks;—^ The donations up to tho present time amount to Bs. 1510, and 
tt>e expenses incurred to exactly the same sum. The monthly subscriptions 
are just sufficient to pay the garden establishment. To complete the conser¬ 
vatory, summer-houses, water-courses, a reservoir to hold the canal water, 

. and to. lay down gravel on the carnage drives and walks, will cost about 800 
Bs., and we much hope tho Parent Society will assist us with a portion of 
that sum. The soil of about two-thirds of ourpnblio garden is excellent, and 
ui another year we hope it mar bo second to none of the Branch Institu¬ 
tions.’' ^ 

A resolution of the Council, intimating that they could not recommend a 
compliance with tho above request, was brought forward, and adopted. 

, 4. From W. Storm, Esq., submitting extract of a letter to his address 
from Mr. James Pontet, of Bhangulpore,. requesting to be informed if the 
Society are prepansd to incur the expense of keeping up a small nursery 
garden at Daijeoling, for acclimatising seeds for the plains. Beferred to the 
Garden Committee. 

6. From J. G. Bruce, Esq.; Cawnpore, stating 4ihat the vegetables raised 
in his garden from, acclimated seed have proved superior to that miseld from 
imported seed. Mr. Bruce eneloses notes from several residents at his sta- 
.tion,aU speaking highly of tho quality of the vegetables reared in his garden. 


(Saturday^ ths \9th April, 18SI.J 

W. G. Bose, Esq., Vico‘President, in the chair. 

The Tudwtes of the last General Meeting^were read and confirmed. 

Eleetions. 

As Co^sspoinding Memher'—Dr. D. J..Maogowan, of Ningpo, 

As Ordinary itfemio's.—Messrs'. P.'M. C.8.;' Stowai^ Pou^s ; 

E. H. C. Mcinokfon, C.Siand lit-Cot ^.. Aloxahder, O.B. 
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Cand^iu/or Ehctio». ^ 

C, Bruce Skinuer, Esq, SaVrister at Law,—proposed by Mr. T. C. Morton, 
seconded by Mr. C. B. Prinsep. . 

Wm. Elliot Morton, Esq.,. Bengal Engineers,—proposed, by Mr. Morton, 
seconded by Mr. Prinsep. 

Capt. Geb. Scott (6th Light Cavalry), Deputy Pay Master, Benares,—pro¬ 
posed by Major W. M. Stewart, seconded by Mr. F. Gubbins. 

A.' D.‘ Turnbull, Esq.,-Bengal Engineers,—proposed by Mr. A. Grdte, 
seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Brigadier Colin Mackenzie (Madras Array), Commanding Elliohpore Divi¬ 
sion, H. H. the Nizam’s Armj^—proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Dr. 
Huffnagle. 

E. Dodd, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose; second¬ 
ed by Mr. W. Storm. 

Lt.-Col. J. Mackenzie (8th Light Cavalry), Commandant 6th Irregular 
Cavalry, Sealkoto,—proposed by Major B.- Houghton, seconded by Mr. W. 
G. Rose. 

, J. Inglis, Esq., C.8., Deputy Commissioner, Punjanb,—proposed by Major 
Houghton, seconded by Mr. Bose. 

D. Mackihlay, Esq.i Merchant, Calcutta,-^proposed by Mr. James Church, 
Senior, seconded by Mr. Groto. 

W. McAdara Stewart, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. 
Church, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Henry Lushington, Esq., Junior, Civil Service, Agra,—proposed by the 
Bev. Dr. Oarsliore, seconded by Mr. Bose. 

Baboo Wpmeschunder Ghose,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chttnd Mitira, 
seconded by Baboo Bara Gopal Gliose. . ^ . 

J. H. Forgusson, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—pre used by Mr. Church, 
seconded by Dr. Huffnagle. 

Brigadier J. B. Hoarsey, C.B., Commanding at H'uzecrabad,—.proposed 
' by Mr.' Church, seconded by Mr. Storm. 

Bead a report from the Council in accordance with the resolution of the 
last General Meeting, refurriug to Mr. Hume’s resignation of the office of 
Honorary Secretary. ,, 

. 'fhe mbeting upon receiving this report came unanimously to the follow¬ 
ing resolution .;—r 

‘^ Th^t the Society, in accepting the tender of Mr, Hume’s i^gnation of 
the offiob of Honorary Secretary, returns its cordial, thanks for his valuable 
seirrices daring a period of eight years; and dpsires .fo put on record the' 
<fense which it entertains of the unreinitti&g zotlj ability^and attention, which 
Mr. Hnino has on aU oocarions dovot^ to the bigness of the ' 
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Read also the following recommendation of the Coaucil:— 

' ** The Conncili in submitting the above, do not consider that it is within 
their province to recommend an appropriation of the funds of the Society 
for a more substantial acknowledgment of Mr. Hume's services, which they 
think might, with propriety, be carried out by a. private subscription 
amongst tlie Members of the Society.” 

Proposed by Mr. Wale Byrne, seconded by Mr. Speede, and carried n«»ii 
con. 

That this meeting having hoard tlie suggestion of the Council to the 
effect that a suitable acknowledgment of Mr. Hume’s services might appro¬ 
priately be made by means of a private subscription amongst the individual 
Members of the Society, cordially eoucurs in* that suggestion, and expresses 
its readiness to carry out any abject tending to mark the sense it entertains 
>f the late Honorary Secretary’s services.” 

Read the following recommendation from the Council in reference to the 
resolution passed at the last General Meeting, regarding the expediency or 
otherwise of filling up the vacancy consequent on Mr. Hume’s retire¬ 
ment 

" That it is inexpedient to fill up the vacancy in the office of Honorary 
Secretary caused by the resignation of Mr. Hume, and that the duties of 
the Secretariat can be adequately performed by appointing Mr. Blechyndeu 
as Secretary, without on increase of salary, the appointment involving but 
little increase of duty or responsibility, and by not filling up the vacancy 
in the office of Deputy Secretary caused by the appointment of Mr. 
Blecbyndcn as Secretary.” 

Read the following additional ipeommendatio'n of the Council in connec¬ 
tion with the above :— ■ ■ ■ ^ 

" That the revision of such drafts of correspondence as has hitherto been 
exercised by the Honorary Secretary, be delegated to a Sub-Committee, con¬ 
sisting of throe Members of the Council, to be designated the Sub-Committee 
of Correspondence, any one of whom to approve of such drafts before the . 
despatch of the letters.” 

The recommendations of the Council were.unanimously adopted. ’ 

The recommendation of tlie Council, of which notice was given . at the 
last General .Meeting, proposing Col. Sage to fill a vacancy in the Council, 
was next brought forward, and unanimoti|ily adopted. 

Ilorti-FloricuUufttl EashibUionB. ■ _ ’ 

Thg<blkn^i^ reports of the judges fespecting the exhiblHons of flowers, 
vegot^leE,’im^jfruitB, held in the Auckland CSleus, on the-lst of M^areh and 
d'lth.^'Aprilf^ero submitted 
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Plmeer Show of \si Mareh.—<^ The judgea have the pleasure to report, 
that though the collection of plants brought forward on this occasion, was 
rather less than at the second show of 1850, the number of competitors 
was greater than at any pre^ous exhibition, the prepuce of upwards of 45 
gardens Iiaving been submitted, to thirty of which pnsos to the extent of Rs. 
169i were awarded, as per annexed detailed list.. In the list of novelties may 
be mentioned, Salvia patens, Ettphorbia variegaUt, Fnehstas, an Otealis, 
large roso-colorcd Verbena, Campelia Zanonia, Zphelandra cristata, Ne- 
mophila aurita, and Heliophila araboides i Portulacas, Phloxes and F«r- 
betuis of varied hues, Antirrhinum, Pinks and Heart's-ease were well repre¬ 
sented. Of Mdrtynias, Campanulas, Calceolarias, Mimulus, Calendrinias, 
Bliodanthe Manglesii and Radbeckias, there were several examples; and a to¬ 
lerably large assortment of the more common order of annuals, such as Euto- 
cas, Schizanthus, Nemophilas, Lobelias, CoUinsias, Salpiglossis, sweet-peas, 
4fc. Among the few orcliids that were submitted, wore several well-grown 
specimens of Dendrobium and Caloggne ,• with several of the bulbous and 
tuberous tribe, namely, Oladiolus, Anemone, Ranunculus, Oxalis, a few 
lilies, Ac. The number of visitors was greater than at any previous exhibition ; 
it is calculated that upwards of two thousand persons were present.” 

Vegetable and Fruit Show of 1st March. —“Though tlio collection of 
vegetables was not equal to that submitted at the first show of the season, 
yet the judges are of opinion that there was altogether a very fair display. 
Among the Brassica tribe, the brocoli, red . cabbage, and nolekole were 
conspicuous, and there were some good specimens of cauliflower and early 
York and sugar-loaf cabbage. Of coss-lettuce, endive, turnips, peas, early 
Iio^ carrot and celery, several fair samples were exhibited, aiid, for the 
time of year, good turnips and long-radishes. Artichokes of good quality 
were well represented, though so early in the seasor. shewing that the cul¬ 
ture of this fine vegetable is annually improving. There was a fair collec¬ 
tion of herbs, also tomatoes and horse-radish. In the department of 
fruits, the pomegranates, saiwtas and loquots took the lead, being well- 
grown and flavored : some tolerably good specimens of early pine-apples 
were also brought forward, and a foW baskets of strawberries.” 

Flower Show of llth April.—“The produce of twenty-five gardens 
were represented on this occasion, to eighteen of which prizes were award¬ 
ed amounting to Rs. 92, as per list annexed. Several fine specimens 
of orchids were .exhibited, namely, Vanda Roxhurghii, V. teres; V. 
speciesSdccolabium affine; Dendrobium,densiflorum ; D. transparens, 
D. densiflorum.paUidum, D. Paxtoni, D. formosum; Ggmbidium aloi- 
folium; BpidendrUm crassifolium ; and PhoUdota ' imbrieata. In the 
list of novelties,, were a few healthy plants oi Fuchsias, Gloxinias of thi-ee 
species, (rosea, eeerulea and Gr\ffithU,j a finp Gewero, a 'Piilandsia, Di- 
discus eoerulem, StapeUa Asterias, and new kinds of Lobelia, Petunea 
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and Campanula. Some very well-grown examples of Jaeguinea rusei- 
f(Aia, Lemonia tptetabUii, Eehitu auberecta, and Hoya were brought 
forward, and a small assortment of bulbous plants. The collection of 
plants was altogether limited, as might be qxpeotedat this period of the 
year, and but few others than those enumerated above wero considered 
deserving of notice.” 

Vegetable and Fruit Show of IWA .dpril.—" Though as was to be 
anticipated, the collection of vegetables and fruits was smaller'on this occa¬ 
sion than the last, it must nevertheless be considered an encouraging ex¬ 
hibition, . if only proving how late in the season, vegetables whioh have 
heretofore been procurable only in the cold weather, can be retained. Of 
cabbages of several kinds, drumhead, sugar-loaf and red, there were several 
excellent specimens, as also of lettuce, carrot, turnip, beet and radish. The 
leeks were well-grown, but there is - a room for improvement os respects 
blanching. Horse-radisb is improving annually, but evidently requires yet 
deeper culture than is given. The asparagus showed a decided improve¬ 
ment, bnt grown, probably, in too stiff a soil: while of artichokes the speci¬ 
mens exhibited were almost as lino as in Europe. The cucumbers, espe¬ 
cially the white Nepal sort, wore good. Tenasserim yam, plentiful and 
well-grown; Indian com well represented and good, particularly for so ear¬ 
ly in the season; of gourds and pumpkins there was a fair collection. 
Among the fruits wore peaches of good size and flavor, though so early 
in the season; also loquots and sapotas late in the season: a few straw¬ 
berries and raspberries were submitted, and green soursop, a month before 
the period when it is in perfection. Some good specimens of bcl, plantain, 
Malacca jamrool and melons of sorts were likewise exhibited. Considering 
the beat of the weather, the attendance was great, there being upwards of 
fiOO visitors. The prizes amounting to Its. 103, a.s per detailed list, were 
distributed by Rajah Pertapehunder Sing, V. P.” 

In connection with the above, the following recommendation from the 
Council was read:— , , 

“ The application of the Society for the Hand of the Royal Irish for the 
March Show not having boon complied with, a request was made to Briga¬ 
dier Frith for the services of the Artillery Band, which, was immediately 
assented to.; and tho Council recommend that the best thanks of the Society 
be given to Brigadier , Frith, and the Band Committee, for their ready 
compliance on that occasion as well as that on the previous show in January, 
and at the last exhibition qf the season.” 

T^ recommendation of tlie Connril was unanimously adopted. It was 
further resolved that the best aeknoudedgments of the Society be given to 
Got Watreii, Capt. Bazeloy, and Capt, for their kind acquiesccncn 

in all thd wishes of the Society, in respect to the arrangements, which ha.yo 
contributed so greatly to the efficiency of these shows. 
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prutintationii ' 

1. Joaivfll of tha Indian AAthipelago, for Febniary and Mareh 18^1. 
Presented by tite Editor. 

2. Copies of the same. Presented by the 0-overnment of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the -Asiatic Society of Bengal, No ' 7 of I860. ' Presented 
by the Society. 

4. On the Poppy cultivation and the Benares Opium Agency, by Dr. 
Eatvell. Presented by the Government of Bengal, 

5. Stephenson’s Treatise on the mahufactare of Saltpetre. Presented 

by J. W. Roberts, Esq, ■ 

6. Philosophical Almanac, in Chinese, by Dr. D. J. Maegowan. Pre¬ 
sented by the Author. 

7. last of articles contributed from Bengal to the Exhibition of 188L 
Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

8. Two plants of Vanilla, one of the “ Potato creeper,” and fruit of 8e- 
chium edile. Presented by J. G, Waller, Esq. 

9. A small quantity of Bussiau hemp seed. Presented by W. Thomson, 
Esq. 

10. A-yellow rose-plant, and a white tea-scentod rose. Presented by Geo.' 
Bartlett, Esq. 

11. One hundred and eighty-two Sylhet orango trees. Presented by R, 
W. G. Frith, Esq. 

12. A quantity of Cis-Alpine strawberry plants. Presented by W.,Earle, 
Esq. 

13. Specimens of American maiee of four hinds, raisod in the Barrachpote 
Park, from seed imported by the Society. .Presented by Mr. Doughefty, 

The seed was sown in November; the produce is fully equal to the origi¬ 
nal stock. ■ 

14. Specimens of a description of bean in- pod, raised in his garden at' 
Chittagong, from seed which Capt. Marquard brought from Shanghae. Pre¬ 
sented by A. Soonee, Esq. 

Mr. Sconce states that this is an excellent bean. “ The green pods, pull¬ 
ed when tender, and about eight or nine inches long, are superior to French 
bean, possessing more flavor, more soft and pleasant to cat. Also the ripe 
beans are excellent, when'eaten like the Lima bean. I planted the bean 
sometime in August last; again later, in November, the first grew laxuri- 
ontly, the latter continned ..short and stunted. Obviously -the Tidns is the 
best time to plant them; though what month in the rains is boat, is still 
open to experiment. The seeds sown in August continued to bear for several 
months; the plant grows as a bosh, its branches'lengthening like creepers.”' 

Dr. Falobner, to whom tlie above pods were referred, states that theybe^ 
long to Canavalid gladiata, and he adds that a Variety grows in Sylhet wkh 
pods three feet.,long. 
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15. Sptoimens of fibrous materials from Upper Assam, prepared in ra- 
rious v^, namely, the “Dom Rlieea,” “Bon or Jttn{;le Uheca," and 
“Hordo Snrat,” or stinpng nettlS of Assam. PreunUd by Major S, P. 
Hammy. 

16. Speoimens of three kinds of fibre and of rope made therefrom. -Pre- 
senttdby Captain A. Thompson. 

The- following is extract of Capt. Thompson’s communication respecting 
the above specimens. 

“ No. 1 is from the fibre of the “ Bolatce Ananas,” or bastard pine-apple. 
1 am not sanguine as to its ever coming into general use, from the difficulty 
of procuring it in sufficient quantities, as well as tlie inferior strength of tbo 
fibre. 

No. 2 is a dressed sample of the Cannabis saliva from Jnbbulpore, and No. 
3 a piece of the rope made of it, part of the rigging made for some ships that 
were dismantled in the Bay of Bengal last year, and which has proved equal 
to any Europe-ffiado rope. 

No. 4 is a dressed sample of the fibre of the <Esehynomene caimabina, or 
“ Dnnsha” of Bengal; and No 5, a piece of rope made of it. Tliis rope has 
been used in various ways for nearly two years, and from various reports 
upon it, (copies of which I enclose), 1 think it likely to come into extensive 
USB. Mr. G. W. Grose, of Howrah, has, with myself, boon engaged experi¬ 
menting on the best mode of separating, cleaning, and preparing the fibre, 
and 1 am in hopes that we will succeed in still further improving it with the 
aid of steam machinery.” 

17. A muster of wool. Presented by A. Sconce, Esq. 

Mr. Sconce mentions that this wool has been cut from sheep which Capt. 
Marqnard brought to Chittagong from Shanghac. The sheep are largo¬ 
bodied animals, tall and long. 

A report from Mr. James Cowell, to whom this fleece had been referred, 
was submitted. 

18. A quantity of seed of the common “ Junglee Badam” of the South of 
India,- Sterculia fcelida. Forwarded by Mr. Sconce, on behalf of Mr. S. O. 
Bruce, of Chittagong, with the view of ascertaining the name of the tree 
yielding it, and whether it can bo turned to any use. 

19. Specimens of oil (boiled and unboiled) expressed from the seed otSter- 
cuiia fcelida. , Presented by W. Hav>o.rth, Esq. 

20. A maund of arrow-root, grown and manufactured in the Society’s 
Garden, 

Mr.,Speede; to whom a muster of this powder. was submitted, reports very 
favoirably of it, .stating he has seldom seen any specimen so satisfactoty. 

“ The fsO^ u bright, and smooth emder the finger. I have tested it as an 
article for infant’s food, a tea-spoon - fall of the powder with a cup fali..of 
MUng water, giving a elear'strengthening food. I. have tried also five spoons- 
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full of itho powder to a oupfull of boiling water, which gave a fine jofiyj aiai- 
lar, to blanc-raange^ It ia nwrepvori 61eMi,snd well tnannfiwtttred in every 

respect.” (Portions of thip arrow-root are available to members.) • 

Comtnunicationa o» sariout tuhjeeta. 

1. Prom Major S. F.Haiinay, dated Doebrooghur,Fobn':iry(a long and 

interesting comnmnieation on the Kheeaa or nettle grasses and other textile 
fibres of Assam., . , . ' 

Ordered for publication in tho Journal now in tho press. 

2. Ftom Dr. Falconer, reporting on some pods forwarded for-examination 
by Dr. MacGowan of Ningpo; as yielding a kind of vegetable soap, and a 
cosmetic, supposed by him to belong to a species of Sapindus. 

Dr. Falconer states, that “ it belongs to a leguminons plant of the Omsal- 
pinia tribe, and closely allied to the genus of that name. It has no relation 
whatever to which yields the soap-nuts of Judii^* Reotha”) and 

other eOnutrics ” 

3; From the Hon’ble j. C. Ersfcine, Nepal, and H. H. Bell, Esq., Agra, 
acknowledging the receipt of tho Now Grenada seed-paddy, and promising 
to eommnnicate tho result of sowings ip due course. 

4. Prom Dr. Falconer, stating that the leaves forwarded by Major 
Jenkins frojn Assam, and referred to at tho last General Meeting, belong 
to Janiplia Muniltot. Dr. Falconer also reports favorably on the mnstors 
of tapioca, prepared from the above plant, and forwarded by Major Hannay. 
•fl. Prom F. W. Clianning, Esq., Superintendout' Cotton Experiments, 
rursghur, Qelgaum Collectorate, intimating his intention of sending a eot- 
ton-cleaning machine in oil December next, to compete for the prize of 
Rs. 8,000. V 

6. From E.- G. Dunbar, Esq., irequesting to be informed if he can be 

supplied with a quantity of Sou Island cotton seed for trial on the east coast 
of Geylon. ' ’' 

Ordorod,—Tltat Mr. Duhbar’s name bo placed on the list of applicants 
for cotton seed., expected in June Or July, next from North America. 

7. From Dr. Falconer, mentioning that none of tho Vidorm iJeyio sced 

of Dr. .Wallieh’s despatch from Sion house have yet germinated in the 
Botanic Gardeh, nor have those which '^erc received Sir W. Hooker ' 
from Kew, some months before, come np as yet. Dr. Falconer adds,—“Shf 
one' plant has been raised from some seed received by Mr. Soott from Cliats- 
worth by the steamer of last month. One seed arrived hi a sprouting state, 
it has thriven' well, and we expect to be able to plahf Gie ^ung 'Vio- ’ 
. toriaout’aeon.”" , . ■ " ■ ■ : ’v 

The Gardener’s monthly report was likewise OubniHied in illusion to tUe" 
plants and : sedds referred to among the*prosontotieiis, and to 
previously reooived. ' 
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Notice of 3l6H6nfoi‘ih«nfict Gtntrat Slegtitty, 

Proposed by Baboo P. O. Mittra, seconded by Dr. Falooiieri— 

That section £> of chapter X. of the Bye-Laws be altered as follows : — 
“No person shall hold af the same time more than ono Of the following 
offices, TIE. :-^Presidont, Viec-President,.or Secretary.” ^ 


(Saturday, the iOth Hay, 18dl.> 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of t^ last General Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Electione. 

Messrs, C. Bruce SkinnerJ. Inglis, C.S.; D. Mackinlay; W. McAdam 
Stewart; LieuWiiV. Elliot Morton ; Captain .Goo. ScOtt; Lieutenant A. D. 
Turnbull; Bri^Mier Colin Mackenzie ^ Lieut -Colonel J. Mackenzie ; Messrs. 
R. Dodd; Henry Lushington, Junior, C S.; J. H. Fergusson ; Baboo Wo- 
meschunder Ghoso and Brigadier J. B. Hcarscy, C.B. 

Proposals. 

Wm. Ritchie, Esq., Barrister at Law,—proposed by Mr. Arthur Groto, 
seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

R. E. Cunliffe, Esq., C.S, Mymensing,—proposed by Mr. Groto, seconded 
by Dr. Falconer. . 

..J. H. Prinsep, Esq., C.S., Assistant Commissioner, Puiyaab,—proposed by 
Major R. Houghton, seconded by Lieut.-Col. W. Sage. 

Lieut. J. Harley Maxwell, Bengal Engineers,—proposed by Mr. James 
Church, Senior, seconded by Mr. Stewart Douglas. , 

#..8cott ElUot, Esq., firm of Messrs. Gisborne and Co.,—proposed by Mr. 
ChuroK seconded by Mr. Douglas. 

A. W. Begbio, Esq., O.S., Agra,—proposed by Mr. M. B.- Ghibbins, second¬ 
ed by Mr,. W. Muir: 

Presentations. 

1. A complete' set (Vols. 1 to 16) of Paxton’s Magazine of Botany. Pre¬ 
sented by Sir Laiorenee Peel. -* . ' 

' Gn the motion of Dr. Faleofier, seconded by Mr. James Church, glenjorj it 
was unanimously resolved, that the best thanks of the Society be given :to 
l^r ii. Peel for this handsoate donation to its library. 

2, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengsd, NO. 1 of 1861. Presented 

by the Society.' ' . ‘ 

' 3. A few more specimens of the fibrous substances of Assam plants, viz. 
of the “ Sedolw lotah,” in ratioas, stages of prejutration, and of tlm liiigoo” 
'^hinia.scyndetuf Presented by sMl^'Or 8, •P.-tionmy. 
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.In forirarding tbe above, Major Jenkina obae^oa^" (be fibre front (be 
‘ Bedoloe lotab’ looka a beautifiil aabstance, and I abould', hope aoznettfing 
might be made of it, especially as Major Hannay vritea —^ it is one of the- 
commonest plants in the jungles, and can be bad in any ijuantity.’ I'do not 
know the plant by Miyor H.’s name, neither doee Mr. Simons ; but I may 
find it out through tlio Assamese. Major Hannay adds—* it is known to the 
Nepalese as the * Berce,’ and the juice of the fruit is used by thetn as a 
Btrengtbener of the gums and tooth.” 

4. A lew samples of some of the productions of the Teuasserim Provinces, 
consisting of fibrous specimens, gum-rosins, &c. Presented by the Central 
Committee of Art and Indnitry for Bengal. 

5. A small supply of seed of the “ Nshot” (Uetua ferreaj, of Assam, 
and a specimen of oil expressed therefrom. Presented by C. A. Cantor, Esq. 

Mr. Cantor states that tiiis oil has not been boiled, nor filtered. 24 seers 
of the seed yielded 13 seers of the kernel, 61 seers of oil, and 4| seers of cake. 

The motion of which notice was given at the last General Meeting, by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Dr. Falconer, to the effect that 
Suction 9 of Chapter X. of the Bye-Laws be altered as follows 

“No person shall hold at the same time more than one of the following 
offices, viz. President, Vice-President, or Secretary,” was brought forward 
and carried. 

Notice of Motion for the next General Meeting. 

Proposed by tlio Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel:— 

“That this Society respectfully submit to the Government of India that 
it would tend to promote Horticulture, if the Hon’ble the East India Com¬ 
pany wore to cease distributing plants gratnitouslv from their Garden, to 
parsons resident in India; and tliat it would bo advisable not to distribute 
such plants, to such persons, unless the same were to be paid for j and at 
such prices as would enable genei-al cultivators for profit to undersell the 
public Garden.” 

The Gardener’s monthly'report was road. Mr. McMurray alludes to the 
■present eondition of the American fruit trees which were bronght out in ice 
in March 1830. “ Referring to the apple trees, I may mention, that the whole 
at present in pots, and those that were planted out in July last, are in a 
vigorous healthy condition s on comparing the trees now in pots, with those 
that are planted out, I find the latter have made the more healthy growth. 
Since my report in November last, two of the three pear-trees that were 
planted out,'and then reported in good health, have rince died ; one of the 
two pear-trees in pots is also dead. , The whole of the plum-trees are ki 
a healthy condition, the peach-trees are. growing, vigorously. One of the 
tiro cherry-trees in pots is dead. Only ouo of Uie currant plants j^ now 
.afive, and thal: is in a sickly eondition.” - 
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Tba (Jaiden^r allades 'Airtb'or to soToral late eimtribatiQng to the gar¬ 
den, including SOO roots of the Jeroialem artichoke frotn Mr. Uonghert;^ 
of tlie Barrackpore Park ; and adds, in conoinsion,'that the seeds of Vic¬ 
toria regia which were received froni Dr. Wallich m February last, have 
Bot'yet germinated.' ' ■ ‘' 

It was agreed that this eironinstance be communicated to Dr. Wallich, 
and his assistance req^uested for the further promised supply. 

. Communications on various subjects. 

1. -From Major B. Houghton, giving a few details rospccting his horti¬ 
cultural operations at Scalkote. Major Houghton alludes to the superior^ 
ity of American vegetable seeds for Upper India; notwithstanding the 
heat and exposure to which they were subjected in the long journey from 
Calcutta, not one single kind failed to germinate, all have attained the 
greatest perfection.' Nearly all the Van Diomau’s Land vegetable seed, 
received last yeab from the Society, failed, but the few kinds that did germi¬ 
nate, gave excellent produce, especially the turnips, the like of which, in 
size and quality, Major Houghton has not seen in any part of the world. 

2. From Licut.-Col. Sage, accepting, with pleasure, the scat in the Coun¬ 
cil to which he was nominated at the last General Meeting, and intimat¬ 
ing his readiness, so soon as a little leisure, permits, to resume an active 
participation in the affairs of tlie Society. 

3. From G. G. Mercer, Esq., Eta, giving the result of soniugs of vari¬ 
ous dcseriptiohs of seeds received from the Society during 1S60. 

4. From Mr. McMnrray, submitting a tabular statement, shewing the 
result of his pea sowings in the Society's Garden during the scason'185U-.51, 
with the following few pariieulars respecting the preparation of the ground 
and subsequent treatment of the peas 

"In' the month of October I had the ground ploughed four times. 
Lines were tlicn marked off twelve feet apart with a kodalg s a small 
trench -was made, nine inches broad and four inches deep; in the bottom 
of each trench was put two inches deep of manure, which was well mixed 
'with one-half of "the soil that had been moved in forming the trench. Tho’ 
remaihing half of the toil was placed on the top, a small ridge being thus 
formed, on the top of which a drill; two. and a half inobes deep, was opened, 
and the seed sown'and . obvered; as tlie plants came up UieJ received as' 
usual moulding and staking when required. No water was given dnringtbo 
whole season ; the ground between the lines was kept eloar of weeds, and 
to preveUt baking frequent hoeings were necessary.” 

’ The phmto remained in a healthy $tate througbont, and yielded six ihaimds' 
of well-ripened, teed, ifhieh is riserved for distribution in due season. - 

5. fVom ^-.'D. iiandteth, Soedtman of Pbiladolphia, advising tijr dw- 
patch of sijf lands of grata seed,—namely, the “ Kentucky him)' grots,”. “..Ti-. 
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, mothy*”'*^ Hctds, or red top,”;" Bwoe^scented TOinalgrass,” “ Byo ^asa^ and 
" gnon gr^”' (This consignmont J^is arriyod, and seeds are available to 
members.) ■ , ■ . . „ - . . 

Letters were also read from Dr. Campbell, at Darjeeling j Mr. T. M, 
Bobinson, at Chota, Nagpore; Major Jenkins, Gowbatty; and Mr, Merrick 
Siianre, at Sylhet, regarding the New Grenada seed-paddy receiTcd from 
Messrs. Gillanders, Arbutbiiot and Co., and alluded to in the March pro¬ 
ceedings. Dr. Campbell writes >—The New Grenada seed-paddy shall have 
a careful trial in tills neighbourhood. If it yields two or. tluroe crops per 
annum, it will be an invaluable ae<luisition ; but as 19 per cent of the rice 
grown in those mountains does not require irrigation, it offers nothing new in 
this respect.” Mr. Bobinson reinarbs “ Immediately the .paddy roaohed mo 
I planted out about ono-fonrth of it in the manner described in the printed 
enclosure of yonr letter, and will let you know tho result. The soil of this 
country is exactly adapted to the plants, but I fear tho temperature of this 
season will not suit it, the thermometer ranging from 80'’ to 100“ in the shade ; 
and also tho rains will have set in before the plant is full grown. .The cold 
season I think would suit it bettor, provided it would not be injured by 
' tho low temperature of tho nights here 32° to 38.“ I am shortly going to visit 
an elevated table-land in this country, called the Ma^ar Paat, 4500 feet 
above the sea, and there, I think, it inay answer and prbvis of great value, 
as in tho hottest weather the temperature will not exceed that described 
as suiting the plant. Tho same diificalty, however, about tho rains may 
apply tliore, if the seed is sown now; and I think it ought to heput into tho 
ground early in Marcli.” Major Jenkins observes :—“I will have the paddy 
sown immediately j it looks very much like our hill rices, hut I never heard 
of any of our rices giving a second crop.” Mr.^ Shawe,—"The paddy duly 
reached ino. I regret I did not receive it . a men li or six w'ecks earlier: 
lialf the quantity was sown immediately on its receipt, hut 1 am sorry to say 
to no purpose, as the rain fell in torrents, and we have had wot weather here 
over’since” {17th April). 

Mrs. Macleod submitted from her garden a fine plant of Cyrloperaflam 
in fun flower; cat specimens of SaceolaUuu guUatim,, healthy.,plants of 
double, sinniain flower, and a Hydrangea, also in blossom. 

Two boxes and two teapoys, manufectured from the pieces of teak, from 
Bancooraji which wore lately presented to tho Society by Mr. T. B. Mactior, 
wecemlso.brought to the notice of the meeting; the wood was mqoh admir¬ 
ed for, hcaiity of its graioi 
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(Saturday, tin Jum, 1861./ .. 

’ Tbe llon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, Preeident, in the chair. 

The inimites of the last Monthly Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eltetioni. 

Messrs.' W, ^tobie j E. E. Cunliffe, C.S.; J. H. Prinsep, C.S.; Lieut. 
J. Harley Maxwell; Messrs. J. Scott Elliott, and Vf. Begbic, C.S. 

Proposals.' * 

H. C. Hamilton, Esq., O. 8 ., Tumlook,—proposed by Mr. W. II. Elliott, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Bose. 

J. Maitland, Esq., M.D, 8 th Nizam’s Infantry,—proposed by Captain 
Meadows Taylor, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Captain J. B. Thelwall, H. M. 24th Regiment of Foot,—proposed by Major 
Richmond Houghtonj seconded by Lient.-Col. W. Sago. 

Captain D. Ross, Commissioner, Leia Division, Punjaub,—proposed by 
Capt. G. E. Hollings, seconded by Capt. Hugh Fraser. 

A. H. Blechyndcn, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, se¬ 
conded by Mr. James Chnreh, Senior. 

Captain Robert Gill, 44th Regiment Madras N. I,—proposed by Capt. 
W. O’Brien, seconded by Mr. Willis Earle. 

F- A. M. Nicol, Esq., Dhoba,—proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. 
Willis Earle. 

Thomas Savi, Esq., Kislinaghur,—proposed by Mr. George Barton, se¬ 
conded by Mr. Church, 

Owen Moses, Esq., Caleutta,—proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. 

B. Molloy. 

Lieut. S. H. J. Davies, 5l8t Regt. N. I., Jullundur,—proposed by Mr. 
J. H. Fergusson, seconded by Mr. James Church. 

Captain W. Wyld, 4th Lancers,—proposed by Major Houghton, second¬ 
ed by Col. Sage. 

Wm. Daunt, Esq., Tirhoot,—proposed by Mr. G. N. Wyattj Seconded 
by Mr. Earle. 

Gep. Higgins, Esq., Solicitor, Supremo Court,—proposed by ffir Arthur 
Bailer, seconded by Mr. Geo. Taylor, 
licut. G. E. Higgins, 3d 'Regiment N. I., Jholum,—proposed, by Major 

C. Hogge, seconded by Kr L. Peel. 

Lient. ,G. C. Hantdn, Adjutant 6 tb Irregular Cavalry, 8 ealkote,r-‘:pro- 
posed by Major R. Honghton,seconded by Col. Sage.' : 

Edward de Lautour, Esq., O.S 4 Arrah,-—proposed by Mr. Arthur Gtofte, 
seconded by'Dr. Folponer. ' . ... .■ ,. y 

Major Mayne, Nizam’s Army,--^propDied by Mr, J. H,/Cooper, 
seconded by*Mr. W. G. Rose. 
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Preientatiom. 

- 1. JotumaUof tUe' Indian Ai«hipelago for April 1851. Presented by the 
Editor. • ' ■ ■ ' 

2. A copy of the «arao work, also for April. Presented by-the Oo- 
rernment of Bengal. 

3. Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 'February 1861. Pre- 
sented by the Society. 

4. Eight seeds of Victoria regia from Kew, received by the Juno steamer. 
Presented by Dr. Falconer. 

а. One hundred and thirty-six Orange seedlings of several kinds from 
Cherra Poonjee. Presented by R. IF. Gf. Frith, Esq. 

б. Samples of tobacco and cotton from Chota'Na^ore. Presented by U. 
Piddington, Esq., on behalf of Captain Houghton, Assistant Agent, G. G., 

S. Vf. Frontier. 

7. Three pieces of colored Eri silk from Majbr Hannay. Fortcarded for 
exhibition by Major Jenkins. 

Major Jenkins observes, that Major Hannay’s object in submitting these 
specimens is merely to show what colors can be given to them with native 
dyes. Moat of the Eri chuddvrs are worn quite plain, but some of the hill 
races liave them colored. 

8. Seed of Medinilla Walkerii, a very beautiful climber. Presented by 
G. U. Thwaites, Esq., Superintendent Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon. 

The following motion, of which notice was given by Sir Lawrence Peel 
at the last General Meeting, was read ;— 

« That this Society respectfully submit to the Government of India, that 
it would tend to promote horticulture, if the Uon'ble the East India Com¬ 
pany were to coase distributing plants gratuitously from their Garden, to 
persons resident in India; and that it would be advisable not to distribute 
such plants, to such persons, unless the same were to be paid for ; and at 
such prices as would enable general cultivators for profit to undersell the pub¬ 
lic Garden.” 

Tho motion was seconded by Sir Arthur Bailer. 

A minute of objections entertained by Mr. Earle to the above motion, 
having been placed in tho hands of the Honorable Proposer, on the 12th 
Juno, was now orally replied to by him at some leh{^; and Sir Law¬ 
rence concluded his observations by remarking, that .to pre^t a misconcep¬ 
tion which had arisen on certain points, ho had thought fit. to change, the 
langusj^ of his motion, without.altering the substance, as foUowis :~ 

' “ Ut. That a distribution gratis by the East liidia Omipany of common 
phvnts, which Gte gen.eral cultivators for'profit are how able to supply at 
moderate , prices^ tends to ebeefc , private enterprise and the progpross of cul¬ 
tivation. 
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‘ 2nd. That if tfi^re be auy-trnat or eonditum under wUch such gratis dis¬ 
tribution now takes {dace, this SoOiet; does not invite a breaob-of.it. 

.3rd. That there be no snch trust or cenditiou then ritis Sctpiety respect¬ 
fully suggests to the Government of India, tliat a change in.their distribu¬ 
tion of plants is expedient, so that private persons resident in British In¬ 
dia shall not be able to obtain from the Uon’ble Company’s Garden common 
plants, such as are procurable from the compon growers, except on the terms 
of paying for them at prices fixed abpve the ordinary market price ; so that 
the Government may not compote as sellere with the private growers. 

4th. That the last resolnijon is not meant to extend to any private tq)- 
plicant for plants who may be able to show that he is too poor to purchase 
the plants for which he applies, and that the application is his first appliea-- 
tion for those plants for that garden or ground which be is then cultivating. 

6th, That it be referred to the Council to inquire into , the existenoe of 
any such trust or condition as that supposed by Mr. Earle. 

6th. That if no such trust or condition appear to exist, tlien tliat the 
above resolutions be forwarded to the Government by tbo Society for their 
consideration.” 

Bead tho minute of Mr. Earle above referred to. 

Bead a letter from Mr. W. Storm, objecting to the terms of the above 
motion. 

A discussion arose whether the motion, as altered, could be proposed by 
the mover without a frcsli notice. No decision was come to on the point as 
the re-worded resolutions wore proposed by Sir James Colvile, seconded by 
Mr. C. Bruce Skinner, as an amendment on the motion ; and being put to 
the vote, were carried. 

Proposed Removal of the Society's Garden. 

Bead the following Beport of the Sub-Committee of the.Council, appoint-, 
ed at a Monthly Meeting of the Council, held on the 6th May, I86b:— 

In accordance with tbo Besqlution passed at the last Monthly Mcdting 

W -That a Committee he Council,* the Committee beg to report, 

appointed to rmiurt on the ad- that having duly considered the subject referred 

vusbility, or otherwise of hav- a , » 

lag the Xociety'a, Garden on to them, they are of opimon, that it is in every 
this side the itiTer, and that 

the following gentlemen form respoct desirable to remove the Garden, to. tho 

such Committee,—Sir Peel, ri.eho 

Mr. Rose, Mr. Church, Dr. Calcutta^ Side of tho nvon 

mp^under Sing"**^**’ 2nd. Your , Committee are furtiiw of ppipionj 
' that there are .no standing:fruit, trees in the 

garden that might not either to !Femove4^40, or replaced in a Garden on the 
Calcutta ride, and that arrangements o^ld easily be made to ebviat^*.HiOQa-^ 
venience, either to the members of the . %)Biety, ,or , t,o tto jwbHo,fH)m the 
discontinuance of tto i^e of thegra^ tfattt f^ ndw produ^in tha Oardeh. 

3rd. . Your Conunittce obttceivo that the question of the abBity t<f ralsB the 
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funds necomry for the proposed'change of tocalitj, either by an application 
of the aoonmalated funds of the Society in the whole, or in part, or by a 
subscription,is not delegated to them; but they think that considerable 
funds for cariying ont the object, might be raised by appealing to the liber¬ 
ality of inditriduals by subscription. 

4th. The minutes of the members ofyour Committee ars appended to this 


report. 

(Signed) 

IiAWREXCE Peel. 


» 

.T. CuuBcn. 


»♦ 

n. FALCONEn. 

Cai-cctta : MayZist, 1851. 


Pektap Onus»F.n Sjno. 


Bead the following extract from the proceedings of the Conncil at a 
monthly meeting held on the 10th June: — 

“ That the Hoport bo adopted ; and that it be recommended to the next 
General Meeting that the report, with the several minutes of the members, 
be printed and circulated among the Mofussil subscribers. Besolved, further, 
tliat it is the opinion pf the Conncil that the amount required for the pur¬ 
chase of a piece of ground in an eligible site, and for tbc formation of a new 
Garden, would bo from Ks. 35,000 to Rs. 40,000 ; that the sum of Ks. 15,000 
might be made applicable for the special purpose from the vested Fund of 
the Society, no-w amounting to Ks. 22,000, and the residue raised by subscrip- 
lidns ; a resefve fund of Hs. 7,000 being deemed adeguato for the general 
objects of the Society.” 

Head a letter from Mr. W. Storm dissenting from the proposal for the 
removal of the Society’s Garden from its present site. 

Bssolved .—That tlio first part of the recommendation of the Council be 
adopted,, and that the consideration of the roniab tng portion be i-oserved 
until the general guestion comes again before the Society. 

Communication! on variW! tuhjeHn. 

1. ’From H: Cope, Esg., Secretary to the Agricultural and Hnrticul- 
tuwd Society of tho Punjaub, enclosing a copy of resolutions passed at 
the prelhninacy Meeting of tiie Society, and reguesting the aid of this 
Society. ' • - 

: Raptved .—That this Society expresses its general 'cpnourrence in the 
views of the newly established Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
the Punjaub, and its desire to promote them to the bast of its powm*. That 
a eomplejte copy , of-the publications of this'.Society bo sent to the Punjaub 
Institution,-with the expression «f its readiness to meet their 'reguests, if 
put in a'definite form. • ' 

2;,From George Lo41», Esg., Secretary Brimch Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Bhaugnlpore.siubniitring copy rfsfreport of a meeting of their 
subscfibers, held on the 6th of May. 
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3. From Major W. MeMnrdo, Presidoot to the Simla Agricultural Asao- 
ciation, fo^aiding a copy of their progpcotos, and report of their first Oxhibi - 
tk>u, and expressing his hope that the Association may meet witl^ the 
cordial support of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
Agreed that a supply of such descriptions of seeds as may be available and 
suitable to the climate of Simla, be placed at their disposal. 

4. From G. H. Thwaites, Esq., Superintendent Boyal Botanic Garden, 
Ceylon, acknowledging receipt of ah assortment of seeds of Himalayan 
Conifene, several of which have germinated readily. 

5. From Captain G- E. Hollings, Leia, in the Punjaub, giving th^resnlt of 
his sowings of various sorts of seeds received last year from the Society. Cap¬ 
tain Hollings acknowledges the receipt of the new Granada seed-paddy, and 
adds,—“ The Society will be pleased to'hear that the crops of oats sown in 
different parts of the Sind Sagur Itoab have turned out remarkably tvell, 
and it may be said that both oats and lucerne have been fairly intro¬ 
duced.”' 

6. From Captain F. C. Burnett, Artillery, respecting the soil and climate 
of Peshawur. 

7. From Lieutenant-Colonel P.-T. Cautley, Mn.ssooree, acknowledging the 
New Granada seed-paddy, and stating in what manner ho has distributed it, 
with' the view of giving effect to the Society’s wish for a fair experiment. 

The Gardener’s report, respecting the plants and seeds received into the 
Garden daring the past month, was placed on the table ; as also a statement 
of his attempts at raising melons and cucumbers from 'English seed present¬ 
ed by Sir L. Peel and Mr. Earle : all of which have proved nnsucccssful from 
the effects-of the climate and the ravages of insects. Mr. McMurray submits 
a plan of a melon frame, prepared by Mr. Scott of the Botanic Garden, 
which he thinks would, in future, obviate the difficulties he has had to con¬ 
tend against during the past season. Referred to the Council. 


(Saturday, the 12tA July, 1851. j 

The Hon’ble J. E. D. Bethune, Vlee-President, in the chair. 

The prc>ceedings of the last Geporal Meeting were read : on the motion 
for their confirmation, Mr. Earle took an objection to certain Resolutions, 
and a discussion thereupon arising whetlRr the Resolutions of one meeting 
required confirmation at another, reference having been mode to the pro¬ 
ceedings of ^h March, 1850, it woe nnahimously Betolved, that the ques¬ 
tion of the confirmation of "the minntos of the last meetuig postponed 
until the next meeting. 
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< EUetiotu. 

Dr. iTohn MaitlandCaptain J. B. Thelwall j Caj^ain D, Ross j Captain 
Bolwrt Gill; Messrs. H. C. Hamilton, C,8.; A. H./Btecbynden ; R. A. M. 
Niool; Thomas Savi'; Owen Moses; W. Daunt; George Higgins; Edward de 
Lautoui', C.S. ;'Lieut. S. H, J. Davies; Capttdu W. Wyld; Ueut. G. E. 
Higgins; lieut. G. O. Hankin, and Major H. 0 Mayne. 

PropQmh. 

Lieut.-Col. J. T. Lane, C.B., Commanding Artillery, Wuzeerabad,—pro¬ 
posed by Major B. Hot^bton, seconded by Lient.-Col. W. Sage. 

Capt W. H. Nieholetts, Commanding Oude Local Infantiy,—proposed 
by Dr. A. Greig, seconded by Mr. Willis Earle. 

Baboo Bsyendralall Mittra, Librarian Asiatic Society,~propo3ed by Mr. 
E. Blytb, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

Petor S. Ltimsdeu, Esq^. (60th N. I.) fifficiating Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
Maater General, Peshawur, -proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. 
A. Grote. ’ 

I lieut. J. DeCourcy Sinclair, (Madras Artillery) Commandant Artillery, 
United Malwa Contingent,—propo-scd by Dr. Gieorge Tranter, seconded by 
Mr.W.G. Bose. 

S. G. Wyatt, Esq., office of Accounts of the Treasury, Calcutta,—pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Macleod Wylie, seconded by Mr. Wale Bymc. 

W. H. J. Wood, Esq., Agra Bank, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Bose, seconded by Mr. B. Molloy. 

G. Thiault,, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. AV. 
Storm. 

O...A. Cantor, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. Falconer, se¬ 
conded by Mr Bose. 

Lieut. Moqck Mason, Political -Agent, Kerowly,—proposed by Mr. Groie^ 
seconded by Mr. Earle. - 

H. . C. Tucker, Esq., Secretary for the time being. Local Committee, 
Allahabad,—proposed by Baboo Bam Gopal Ghose, seconded by Mr. 
Grote. 

Jmnes' Allan, Esq., M.D., Civil Surgeon, Bhaugulporc,—proposed by Dr. 
Huffnagle, seconded by Mr. James Murae. 

Mr. Robert ^tt, liead Gardener of the H. C. Botanic Garden,—pro'- 
posed (on the recommendation of the Council) as an Associate.Member, by 
Dr. Falooner, seconded by Mr. Groto. 

'' ■ PrMniations. 

I. Eight copies of “Loon’s Art of Manrrfhcfirring and Refining Sugar.” 
Prenented by the Gomrnment of Bsnyal, for s^stribution amongst .parties 
interested in the niamifacturo of sugar. 
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The names of six gentlemen yren submitted by the, Connei], to-'Whom , 
copies of the abore irork m^t be given, as interested' in the subjoets on 
which it treats. Agreed that these books be so distribnted. 

2. Annales des Scienoes Phyai4ueB et Naturellcs, d’Agrienltore et d’ln- 
dustre do Lyon, Tols. 1 and 2, second series—1849-60. Presented by the 
National Society of A ffriciidture,Sie. of hyoxt. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic'Society of Bengal, for March 1831. Presented 
by the Society. 

4. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for May iSSl. Presented by 'the 

Editor. . ' • - 

3. A small assortment of acclimated Togeiablo and flower seeds, rmsed in 
his garden at Cutwa. Presented by Oeorge llewett, Esq. 

6. Thirteen Tanilla plants and.two seeds of ColviUea racemosa. Present¬ 
ed by Dr. Mount, on behalf of 21. Bojer of Mauritius. 

7. A few seeds of the “Boorian/’ (Durio zibethinus). Presented by R, 
Dodd, Esq. 

8. A small Quantity of Assam Tea seed. Presented by Dr. K. 21. 
Seott. 

9. A few seeds of the China radish, rocoived from Mr, Branch Pilot 
Riwsom. Presented by IP. Earle, Esq. 

Mr Carle remarks ;—"It is said to be an excellent radish, not stringy, 
sweet, juicy, and of a pleasant flavor. It is described as growing with a 
root, like that of a carrot reversed, the thicker end forming the lower por¬ 
tion,—the thinner uniting with the stem and leaves.” 

10. Specimens of fibre and rope made from the “common aloe,” by Mr. 

Blackburn, junior, of the Home Correspondence Dopartmeii't, Agra. For¬ 
warded by the Governor, N.W.P., together with a memorandum on the 
subject drawn up by Mr. 'W. J. Blackburn, of the Judicial and Bevonue 
Department, N.W.P. ' ' , 

. Dr. Falconer, to whom the above specimens were referred, observes,—that 
.“ the plant is not an aloe, but, so far as the specimens will admit of dbter- 
minatiouj Agave Cantula, which is now common in the N. W. Provinces. 
When at Saharunporc, I used to extract the fibre which, untwisted, was 
found very useful for bast in binding grafts from its lying close and' even. 
The fibre is coarse and harsh, making an inferior kind of rope.” 

Mr. Blackburn’s memorandnm was referred to the Committee of Papers. 

' Notice of Motions. , ' ■ 

I, Proposed by .Mr. Earle, seconded by Baboo Pcaryohand Mittra :— 

“ That to futuro tlio ordinary Monthly Meetings of the Society be held duL 
formlylin the aftemoonjof the second Saturday of each month as heretofore, 
and ^,the hours of 4^ KM./rom iOctpbfer to Mareh, and at 44 v.MV.froni • 
April to September,'unlets circtpnstahces should render it expedient.in the ' 
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opinion of the Council or any General meeting, to alter the day of the next 
general meeting.” , 

II., “ That 4 ho an instruction to the Secretary, in girtog notice through 
tlie Calcutta nowapapora .of the Monthly Meetings, to state briefly in the 
same, heads of the principal subjects for discussion.” ' 

Communications on various stUyeats. 

The foUowihg letters were likewise submitted 

1. From the Secretary Board of Bovenuo, Lower Provinces, applying for 
a quantity of cotton seed of sorts for the purpose of being forwarded to Mr. 
Prico, Superintendent ot Government Cotton cultivation in Assam. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, that a portion of 
each description of cotton seed, daily expected from the United States, be 
transferred to tho Board of llovenuo for trial in Assam. 

2. From D. F. McLeod, Esq., Dharmsala in the Punjab, applying for seeds 
of sorts. Mr. McLeod, also obscr-vos 

“ The small packet of rice, (New Granada) received from you.a short time 
ago, is, I trust, likely to receive a fair trial in tho Kangara district, which is 
an eminently rice-growing one, having rice cultivation at all elevations, 
probably from 2,000 or 2,.100 feet above the sea to G,000 or 7,000 at least; 
in some parts irrigated, in others not so. *I liavo accordingly had it made 
over to Mr. George Barnes, tho Deputy Coimhissioncr, who has bad it distri¬ 
buted in tho locality ho has thought most suitable, I believe, in tho Nurpur 
PurgunnaliB, and I hope to be able to supply you hereafter with a report on 
its results. 

" Maize or Indian corn is another article of which any varieties you can 
send us will always be acceptable hero. But 1 do not think you should send 
us any more cotton ; there is some cotton, of a faf'.cr superior quality, sown 
along tho range which bounds tho Joswun Dan ; and the large tovm of 
Bahon, in Jullundhur, has long been celebrated for very superior clothg made 
ftpm it. But the crop is not productive. Large quantities of cotton are ita- 
' ported, even for domestic use, and I am convinced that tho.cold here is too 
severe, and the frosts set in too early, to admit of the Fuig'ab ever being a 
really cotton-bearing country.” 

3. From W. Earle, Esq., suggesting that an experimental assortftient of 
the best kipds of vegetablo seeds be procured from China for distribution 
over various parts of India. 

, Agreed ;—and that -tho aid of Dr. Maegowan be solicited on the occasion. 

4. From D|;. George Tranter, Mehidpore, in Malwu, respecting the result 
of his sowings of seeds, received last year from the Society ' 

“ You. wjU be glad to know the seeds received from the Booiety have turn¬ 
ed out most excellent. All Europe vegotaMes succeed well in Malwa, and 
last February I sent to the Resident at Indore thioe artichokeo (frojji the 
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Society’s American seed) the largest of which measured tto almost incredi- 
hle size of twenty-seven inches in circumference. The ilaror too was ex- 
rellont. Cauliflower, York and Savoy cabbages, lettuce, onions, carrots, ra¬ 
dishes, cucumbers, peas and beans, celery, water-cress, all grow well; and it 
says not a little for our climate that wc co" have peas eight mouths in the 
year.” 

5. From Sconce, J2eq., suggesting that the Society obttun some onion 
seed from Bombay, as neither the Cape nor American germinate frbely. 

Agreed and tluit an application be made at the same time to the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Bombay for 50 mangoo grafts, of the best description, to 
increase the stock in the Society’s garden. 

6. From M. uojer, Mauritius,forwarding a list of plants wliich ho is desir¬ 
ous of obtaining, and promising certain kind.s in return. 

Besolred, that . Dr. Falconer's aid be :tjt|ucsU d to enable the Society to 
meet this ajtplication as fully as circum. taucos will admit. 

7. From Capt. G. L. Cooper, C.,wni)oi 2 , applying for vegetable and flower 
seeds for the public garden at fli;.l stat'oii. 

Agreed on the rceoit'iiicuduliom f • '* Council, that the request be com¬ 
plied with for this season, with an iiitiimitioo tint) the Society will be glad, 
to obtain hereafter, at co.st price;, such .'■ce.i ''rooii otlier countries, for the 
above and other public gardens, on due uutico of their requirements being 
given. 

S, From Mou.«r E.Malsant, Secret.ary to ilie National Society of Agricul¬ 
ture, &e.of Lyons,acknowledging the rceeipi, of Vob. 1 to 7 ot the Jouruai of 
this Society, and returning thanks for the .same. 

9. From Mr. James Carter, Secdsinau, Loudon, acknowledging receipt of 
the Society’s order for flower seeds, and intimating his intention of transmit¬ 
ting the same b^ the August slcamei. 

10. From Messrs. 1*. lawson and Son, Seedsmen, Edinburgh, promising 
to give the Society’s second experimental order for vegetable seeds their best 
attention ; the same fo be despatched by the September steamer. 

The Gardener’s Monthly lieport was also submitted. Among other mat¬ 
ters, Mr. MeMurray notices, that all his attempts to raise the'American 
grasses have failed, with the exception of one kind—the*'Herds’ Grass/’ 
or “ paiqile top” (Affrostis alba), which has germinated 24 per cent., The 
Vanilla plants obtained from M. Bojer of Mauritius, are doing well. The 
aeeflmated China tea ^ed obtained from the Kemaou Nurseries have ger- 
nto»tod freely, and all the seedlings aro. in hehlthy condition. . 
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(Salunlaif, du; iUh of A a;/Unt, IHtil.J 

The Hon’Me Sir Lawrcnei! i’ccl, I’n.iidoiit, in the chai-. 

The proceciliiigs of the last (ic'eral Jloutiiig having been read, a discussion 
arose in regard to the resolufioi. passed on that occasion r03])ccting tho non- 
confirmation of miwitcs of tho Juno Meeting ; and it wa eventnalljf i?s- 
solved, that tho qticstion of tin; confirmation of tho resolutions relativo to 
the distribution of plants from the 1.1. C. Motuniv Garden, stand ad¬ 

journed until tho Moiitrily (iciieral Mooting in October next, in order to 
give Mr. Earle, or an,v other gentieman, an opportunity of bringing the 
whole question ag.aiu before the Society. 

/■Jlt-'tioin- 

As Ordinary -Lieiit.-i 'oi. .1 I'. Lane, C'.H.; C'apt. W. H. Ni- 

choietta j Baboo Itajendralall Miff • ; Liciit. Tetcr S. Enmsden j Lieut. J. 
DeConrey Sindair ; .Me.-sV- S. G. Wyatt. W. it. J. \Voo<l, O. 'J'hianlt, 
C. A. Cantor, H. C. ’J'uol.cr, J ieot. Mou-k ’.ia cii, and l.ir. James Allan. 

A ‘1 an Asso-iai, >•. -\fr. Itol-.iv ..roil, ’lead G.ardenor cf the 

H. C. Botanic tiardcu, C.dcutta, 

Liout, ficorge WeiJ, fort .vdjiit..nt, of Cliunar,—proposed by .Major W. 
M. Stewart, seconded bv ''apt. (iiocgc Scott. 

Henry E. Hrar, . 'd' .loi-.ida f’actory, Jn-.sorc,—proposed by Mr. 

Henry G. I’rciicU ■-( ..■idci'by .1 is H'atson 

Capt. T. Balicii. .:'jd L. I.) Ucpmy I’ay .Mas'or, C^awnpore,—proposed 
by Lieut. Jolm Eliot, seconded liy tlic Secretary. 

W. P. Sims, Esq , Calcutta,.—proposed by Hr. H Chapman, seconded by 
Mr. W. Earle. 

Captain Commandant James llamsay. Commanding 4th Rcgt. Kizaip's 
Infantiy,—proposed by Brigadier James Jolmstone, seconded by the Se¬ 
cretary. 

C. ll. Francis, Esq., M.B., Assistant Surgeon, Banda,—proposed by Mr. 
Hugh Sandeman, C.8., seconded by Capt. G. L. Cooper. 

H. J. Lee, Esq., of the Bank of Bengal,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded by Mfi A. H. Blechyndon. 

Major E. J. Dicky, Stud Department, Saliarunpore,—proposed by Dr. 
Faloone.r, seconded by Mr. A. Grote. ‘ • 

Dr.-'W- Ji Ellis,, of Pubna,— proposed, by. Mr. Earle, seconded by Mr. 
Rose. • - 

James Hunt, Esq., Railway Contractor,— propotei by Mr. 6. B. Robinson, 
seconded by Mr. L. Balfour. 

James Sinclair, Esq., Aecouptant, Oriental Bank,—proposed by Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, seconded by Mr. Earle. 
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* PrMttntatiom. 

1. Jonmtk!«f tJio Indian Archipelago, for June 1851. PrMertttd flu 

JEdkor. ■ ■ 

2. The first number of the ** Suttvamar,” an illustrated Magazine in 
the Bengali language. PrenenUd by the Reed. Janie* Long. 

Mr. Long mentions that this Magazine will be published monthly : it will 
eontain 12 pages guarto, with two drawings from icad-ents, one on General 
History, tfae'other on Katufal History. iTio typographical work is exeentod 
exclusirely by natives—there is a steady sale of COO coj.ios monthly. 

3. A model tow boat, propelled by oars, moved by simple machinery, to 
be worked either by coolies or by bullocks. Presented by H. Uareourt, 
Esq. 

4. A quantity of cabbage seed gathered in the early part of the year from 
plants raised from-China seed. Presented by L. Manly, Esq. 

These seeds liave germinated 95 per cent, in the Society’s Garden. 

5. Sample of cotton raised from .American seed near Wide Bay, N. S. 
Wales. Presented by H'. Haieorth, />q. 

The Cotton Committee arc of opini.J, that this muster, which is too small 
to admit of a particular examination, has been raised, probably, from New 
Orleans seed ; the staple, though soft, fine and silky, is short and weak, and 
the cotton appears to have been pulled from tlio pod before maturity. 

A few healthy plants of Nepenthes of two species, from the gardens of Mr. 
E. Blylh and Baboo liajendralall Mittra, as also plants of Achitnines mul¬ 
tiflora, and Tigridia pavonia, from the garden of Mr. Pontet of Blmugul- 
pore, wore placed on the table. 

The motions, of which notice was given at the last General Meeting by 
Mr. Willis Earle, were brought forward and carried unanimously, viz 

1. “ That inJuture tbe ordinary Monthly Meetings of the Society bo held 
uniformly in the afternoon of tbe second Saturday of each month as here¬ 
tofore, and at the hours of 4 v.m. from October to March, and at 44 p.m. 
from April to September, unless circumstances should render it expedient 
in tbe opinion of the Council or any General Meeting, to alter the day of 
the next General Meeting,” 

2. “That it be an. instruction to the-Seoretary, in giving notice through 
the Caloutta Newspapers of the Monthly Mootings, to state briefly in the 
same, the heads of the principal subjectsfor discussion.” . 

A statement regarding the .Testimonial to Mr. Hume, as late Honorary 
Seeretary of the Society, was brought .to the potioe of the Jkleeting, showing 
that the sum of'.Bs,T,681 had been oohtribntedto the present time towards 
that obj^t, and that^s. 1,456 tlmreof had been MrOady obUcoted and depo¬ 
sited in the Bank of Bengal. . 
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Hesolpsd, —the President be soiioited,. on behalf of the tabeoribsrs, 
to comwanicate iwitb Mr. Hume, in order to asoertain front, that'gentleman, 
what would be. most aeeeptable to him in the form of a testimonial, in re- 
eognition of his long eoatanned and valuable services to the Society. . 


A memorandum was submitted by the Council, shewing that, up to the 
present time, only one-third of the entire body of members of the Society 
bad sent in returns respecting the proposed removal of the garden, and the 
appropriation of Hs. 1S,000 of the vested fund towards the formation of 
a now one on the Calcutta side of the river: and recommending, with re¬ 
ference thereto, that a’ period be fixed—say the 30th September next,—for 
the reception of votes. 

Mr. Hume addressed the Meeting at some length on the abpve snbject, 
observing that the Council was not authorized, by the terms of the resolu¬ 
tion passed at the General Meeting in June last, to call for the votes of 
Members in regard to the appropriation at any portion of the vested fund ; 
and that the Act itself was in contravention of Section 6, of Chapter XI. 
of the Begnlations of the Society. 

lire President observed that the Rule contained in Section 6, Chapter XI. 
had not been violated : for that referred to -Resolutions of tho General 
Mooting ; and that no General Meeting had resolved on any application of 
any funds of tho Society. 

After some discussion, it was Resolved, that this Meeting receives these 
papers not as votes, but as mere expressions of opinion on the subject sub¬ 
mitted to the Mofussil and other members of tho Society: that it deems any 
reception of votes by anticipation irregular, and that it reserves the farther 
consideration of the subject until the matter shall be brought regularly her 
fore a General Meeting hy notice in conformity with tho Rules. 


The Gardener’s Monthly Report was read. Mr. MdMurray states, for the 
information of members or others who may be in want of fruit trees, that he 
will have about 300 mangoe grafts, and an equal number of peaoh grafts, rea¬ 
dy for issue by the latter eud'of September or early in October next: further, 
that there are now 300 tapioca plants ready for distribution. Mr. McMur- 
ray ^ds, that the plants generally''—fruit trees, shrubs, and the various crops 
in the Garden,—have made a healthy and vigorous growth daring the last 
four weeks, 

Communiealians on vari9Ms.8ubJeets. • - - 

- 1. Prom H. Momay, Esq,, suggesting that ttio,Soeiet| procure a “MathePs, 
' Chdrb),’' preciidy similar to that for whioh the prize of Rs. 600 wi|s nw«^. 

. ed hy the Society. ' . - , 


•P 
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Agreed, on the reommeudation of the Council, that an appUeation be made 
to Gevemineut on the subject. 

2. From H. Hareourt, Es(|., intimating hie intention of submitting the 
follovring machines to compete for tlie priiu) of Us. S,0Q0. 

Jst. Two improved self-feeding -ehurkas. 

2d. An application of power, by which one man can work six ehurkas, or 
a pair of bullocks 60 ehurkas. ' - ; 

3d.' A machine for cleaning, separating the sued, and carding cotton in one 
operatiun,.eheap, and adapted to the natives of India. 

And for the prize of Rs. 500, a simple and cheap machine for cleaning kup- 
pass from leaves, sand, &c. 

3. From H. Cope, £sq.. Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of the Punjaub, returning their acknowledgments for the books sent 
for the use of their library, for the offer of aid in the way of seeds, &c., and 
add their wish to receive, from time to time, portions of any consignment of 
seeds that may <I>e made to them for experiments, especially of stajjlo pro¬ 
ducts. 

Resolved,—thM this application be ...bt as far as the means of the Society 
will admit. 

4. From Major Jenkins, dated Gowhatti, Sth July, suggesting the intro¬ 
duction into India of the South American caoutchouc tree CSipho»ia elas- 
tieaj and of the llresola elaslica of the Eastern Archipelago. 

“ The former,” observes Major Jenkins, “ is a tree, .and it may be of a slow 
growth, but the latter is a creeper and of such quick growth, that if it throve 
in this country, it might prove very useful to us. 

“According to a report in the London Athenmum, for April 1851, this 
creeper extends 200 yards in 5 years, and is from 20 to 30 inches in girth 
yielding 50 to 60lbs..of Caoutehouc one season. I think it not unlikely it 
would find our climate more congenial than that of other parts of India, and 
if you could procure any of its seed or young plants 1 ehottld like to try it. 
It might probably be-cultivated in our Ficus elaslica forests, and these 
trees would be admirable supporters of these creepers.” 

Resolved, early steps bo taken, as suggested by the Council, to en¬ 
deavour to procure seeds or plants of the trees alluded to by M^jor Jenkins. 

5. From Capt. C. 8. Reynolds, dafied Tezporo, Upper Assam, 18th July, 
requesting the aid of the Society to procure for liim seeds of the best descrip¬ 
tion of coffee. “The plant,” remarks Capt. Reynolds, “thrives admirably 
on the bills about the station, but 1 am doubtful whether the stock 1 am 
now ^wiug from is a good one. My plants of two years old are now in 
fuU bearing, and so admirably does the tree thrive in our hills, that l am 
coi^dent^tiiit woul^ be,a m^st eligible site for a coffee plantation.*’ 

6. tfenkins, to the fnpae effect} also for seeds of the cho-. 
nnlat^lant, Thipbrowa Oaeao. 
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Ketolveil, —tli*t a ooxumamoatidii be made to the Superintendeat of the 
Boyal fiotanic Gardeitj Ceylon, on the sttbjeOt of cdfifee and cacao seeds;' 
and (dso to Mr. Wheeler, of Hazareebaagh, for coffee seed from hk planta¬ 
tion in the proper season. 

7.. From Pr. Adam Beil, Manager of the Pnblic Garden, Lneknov, ap- 
plying for vegetable and flower seeds. 

Agreed, on the recommendation of the Council,—^that the regnest be com¬ 
plied with for this season, with an intimation tliat the Society will be glad 
to obtain hereafter, at cost price, such seeds from other countries, for the 
above and other gardens, on due notice of thoir requirements being given. 

8. From Mr. i). Landreth of Philadelphia, dated 16th May, advising the 
despatch, at tlie end of April, per William Sturgit, of the Society’s consign¬ 
ment of vegetable, cotton, tobacco and maize seeds. Suggests that the order 
for next year’s consignments should reach him in all January. Heferred to 
the Garden Committee. 

9. From Messrs. James Church, Senior, and W’. Hawbrth, returning 

thanks for copies of Loon’s work on the manafacturing and ro&ning of 
sugar.- _ ■ 

10- From Major W. M. McMurdo, President of the Simla Agricultural 
and Horticultural Association, forwarding a report on the Government 
Garden at Khyntoo (Annandoll), and an account of the prizes distributed 
at the second exhibition of the Society, for grains, vegetables, fmits and 
flowers. 


‘ (Satnrdag, the 13</» Suplembar, jS51..) 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

After,the proceedings of the last General Meeting had been read, the Pro- 
sidmit drew the attention of the meeting to the Resolution passed on that 
occasion, and'to the discussions tliat had lately taken place respecting the 
meaning of the term " confirmed,” and 'stated that, in his opinion, no question 
that had been decided on the merits, could be re-agitated on the mere question 
whether the minutes should be confirmed, which question merely involved 
the fidelity of the report as a record of what had passed, and the considera¬ 
tion whether any rule or law of the Society had been violated by any thing 
which had been done at the preceding meeting. That on a late occasion, Mr. 
Bethune had proposed to narrow the confirmation to. the first of those two 
points; but that his motion had been negatived; and that it was incorrect 
hence to infer that the Society had adopted the very inconvenient course, of 
perinitting a question to be re-agitated'on the merits without a'ltesh notice, 
and he expressed Uia satisfaction in finding that what had been stated on 
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that point at the la8V»>M*»nK incomet. Bat as the qaeetion.etood 
postponed until the October meeting, he should conclude ndth no motion on 
the subject. 

Mr. Eerie said a tew words to the effect, that he considered, end bad 
always considered, the word confirmation (as used in clause I, of section 3, 
chapter XI. of the -Byedaws) to have a much wider signification than that 
’ attributed to H by the Honorable President, and that at any rate, its mean-. 
ing hitherto bad not been generally nor dearly understood by the Society. 
He had not, however, the least abjection to the word confirmation being 
limited in the manner laid down by the Honorable President, the same 
being effected in the usual way by regular notice of motion. 

Proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Speede,—“ That that part of 
the proceedings of the last meeting relating to the postponement of a reso- 
Intion, carried at a previous meeting, be not confirmed, the same being 
irregular and informal.” 

The above mdtion on being put to the vote was negatived ;—and the pro¬ 
ceedings were confirmed in toto. 

Notice bj Motions. 

1. By Dr. Falconer “ That with reference to Section 3, of Chapter XI. 
of the Bye-Laws, the confinnation of the proceedings means the verification 
of the record as a true record, and the opinion of the meeting that the pro¬ 
ceedings have been tegular ; and tliat it is not competent for any member, at 
a subsequent meeting, to oppose the confirmation of any resolution that has 
been carried, except on the ground that the proceeding has been irregular 
and in violation of some rule of the Society, or that the record is in¬ 
correct.” . 

2. By Mr. Wm. Storm ;—“ That having read Mr. Earle's minute of the 
14th June last, as likewise the rcroarhs of tbeHonorablo President on the sub¬ 
ject of the gratuitous distribution of plants, &c. from the Botanical Garden of 
the Honorable Companyand not oonceivmg the reasons set forth sufficient 
to justify the interferenee of the Society for a discontinuance of such gratui¬ 
tous distribution,— I beg leave to give notice that at the next monthly meet¬ 
ing it ‘is my intention to propose,—that the six resolutions, passed at the meet¬ 
ing of the 14th June, for the discontinuance of a gratuitmis distribution of 
plants, &c. as therein referred to, be rescinded.” 

3. By Mr. £f«o. Toyfor“ That having due regard to the purposes for 
which the Agricultural and HorticulturaLSoeiety was formed^ it is expedient 
that the gardening and farming- operations of the Society should be carried 
on in some suitable spot on the Calcutta side of the river, and that for the 
purpo^ of On^ling the Council of the Society to procure a proper site fpio 
the fortnatigl^ a guden on a suitable^eale, tbie garden to be opened to the. 
phblio undf^nain tuitable restrictions, a ^um not exceeding twelve tiiotuand 
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rapees of the fands of the Society be held At the dispoeal of the eaid.Cooneil 
for that pnrpoge.” 

4; By Mr, Oeo. Taylor .—“That as considerable additional funds over and 
above those the Society can afford will be required for oanying out each 
project, the public bo applied to to subscribe funds in aidj and that a ConUnit- 
teq be formed for that purpose.” , , ■ 

Elections: . 

/ 

Lieut. Geoi Weld; Messrs. H. E. IJrao, W. P. Sims, H. J. Lee ; Capt. 
T. Dalyeli; Capt. James Ramsay ; Dr. C. R. Francis ; Major E. J. Dickey ; 

• Dr. W. J. Ellis; Messrs. James Hunt and James Sinclair. 

Proposals. 

Wm. Camming, Esq., Malda,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, seconded by 
Mr. P. MacArtlmr. 

Captain Vincent Eyre, Artillery,—proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by 
Mr. A. Grote. , 

Walter Campbell, Esq., Post Master, Kamarara,—proposed by Mr. C. 
Cantor, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

Mr. Robert Ross. Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. 
Rose. 

Geo. Hill, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. A. Wallace, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Stephen Momay, Esq., Superintendent Assam Tea Company’s Planta¬ 
tions,—proposed by Dr. G. M. Porteous, seconded by Mr. D. Begg. 

T. A. Campbell, Esq,,' Post Master at Sumbulpore,—proposed by Lieut. 
T; Rattray, seconded by Lieut. W. R. Alexander. 

Gregor H. Grant, Esq., Indigo Planter, Bhaugulpore,—proposed by Mr. 
Walter Landale, seconded by Mr. Tliomas Grant, 

, Brands Sapte, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by ;>r. Falconer, seconded by 
Mr. Grote. 

James M. Hall, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta,—jfiroposod by Mr. Wm. Ha¬ 
worth, seconded by Baboo Ramgopaul^Ghose, 

Balmo Gobind Chunder Dutt, Merchant, .Oalentta,—proposed by Baboo 
Bamgopau] Ghose, seconded by Baboo Peary Chund Mittra. 

Presentations. 

1. Palms of British East India, by the late William Griffith, Esq., (five 
copies.) Presented by the'Government of Bengal. 

2. American Ornithology (4 volumes). Presented by Mr. D, liandreth of 

Philadelphia. * • 

3. Joqmid of the Indian Archipelago for July, 1851. Presented by the 

Editor. . ' ' 

4. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, JIo. 2, . Report 
Nhddea Biraie. Presented by the Government of Pei^al, 
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5. Jouraal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal for April, 1851. PrtienUd hg 

the Sooittff. , . ■ 

6. A Gifammar of the Pnqjabi language, with appendices. Pretented by 
Sir B. EUiot. 

. 7. Twelve plants of 31uea Catendithii. Presented by J. Burton, Esq. 

8. A plant of the Kunawnr gprapo-vinc. Presented by R. R. Carem, Esq. 

9. A small quantity of vegetable-marrow seed, gathered in his garden at 

Dinapore. Presented by Lieut.-Col. J. U. Uandscomhe. . . 

10. A quantity of onion seed. Presented by the Agricultural and Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, of Bombay. 

11. A small collection of plants and seeds from the Iloyal Botanic Garden 
at Paiadinea, near Kandy., Present, d by G. li. Thicailes, Esq. 

12. A model of a horizontal water-wheel of his own inveution. Presented 
by B. Ilarcourt, Esq. 

Mr. Horconrt states that the model “ is a new combination of the inclined 
plane and lever. It is cheap and easy of construction, 'and will, 1 think, be 
found useful w'herever water power is available.'’ 

is. A small coil of rope made by the Vunccpoorces from the bark of a tree. 
Presented by F. Skiqjwith, Esq. 

Mr.' Skipwith observes,—" It appears to me to have very great strength, 
but whether it is equal to coir rope I know not. The shrubs or trees from 
which it is made are, I am told, plentiful, and are about six inches in diameter. 
The man who brought me the rope has promised to bring me a bough of the 
tree and some leaves, and if ho ever fulfils his promise I will send them to 
you. The rope is cheap, for the piece sent only cost five pice, tho price asked 
for it.” 


The President luvving previously.announced to the Meeting that the demise 
of the Hou’blc Mr. Betbune Itad caused a vacancy in the list of Vice-Presi¬ 
dents of the Society, submitted, in accordance with Section 5, of Ch. X. of the 
Buies, the following recommendations Of the Council, to be considered at the 
next General Meeting. . . 

I. That lient.-Col. Wm. Sage, a Member of the Council, be recommended 
to SB the vacancy, in consideration of bis long and active services to the 
Society. .The Council in making this recommendation wish to state that, but 
for the above consideration, they would have preferred to recommend some 
other gentlemen; so many from their own body having been previously re¬ 
commended to official posts in the Society'. 

II. That in the event of the General Meeting adopting the recommendation 
of electing' Col. Sage to the office of a Vice-President, the Council recom¬ 
mend that Mr. Elliott be nominated to fill the vacancy in their body, 
caused by snch oloetio'nv. 
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The Fregident likewise read the following trihute of respect from the 
Council to the memory of their late Associate:— , 

The Council in recommending a gentleman to the General Meeting of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society as fit to succeed to the office of Tiee- 
Fresident, vacated by the death of the late Hon'blo Mr. Bethune, cannot 
refrain from an expression of their regret for the loss which their Society has 
sustained by the demise of one who evinced a warm interest in the Society, 
and was zealous and active to promote its interests in every instance; as 
indeed he was on all occasions to promote whatever he deemed for the 
welfare of the country with which he was latterly officially connected. 


Bead the usual monthly statement from the Gardener. Mr. McMurray 
reports favorably of the American vegetable seeds, received last month from 
Mr. Landioth of Philadelphia; all kinds, with the exception of the lettuce 
seed, have produced a fair avei-ago percentage. Tlie two sorts of cotton seed, 
“Sea Island” and “Petti Galph” have germinated. 84 and 75 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. The seeds from the Capo having been vei-y recently put in the 
ground, Mr. McMurray is unable to say more in the present report than 
that fifteen of the twenty-one kinds have germinated freely. The Gar¬ 
dener alludes to several contributions, all which are in healthy condition; 
among others ten pinc-applo plants from Penang, received from Mr. Ar- 
bntbuot Emerson; a plant of lioupdlia yratn, and five of Comlmtumgran- 
diformu, from the H. C. Botanic Garden; a few varieties of Geranium 
seed from Lieut. E. Williams of tlio' Engineers, and twelve plants of the 
Cavendish plantain from b(r. J. Burton. 

Cotnmvnications on various subjects. 

1. From the Secretary £. I. and China AssociaUe.-, submitting a favorable 
report on certain masters of cotton, raised in various parts of India,/rom oc- 
elimaUd Now Orleans' seed of the ninth generation. 

These are the musters to wliich allusion is made in the report of the 
Society’s Committee inserted at page 211 of the last published number of the 
Journal, Vol. VII, Fart 2. The Association fix a higher value on each than 
was assumed by the local Committee, ranging them from to 7d. per lb. 
On one in particular, which was raised at Cawnpore by Mr. J. G. Bruce, and on 
which tho Committee reported to the ofiect that “ the bolls are large and well 
Med; kupass very clean ; the cotton which has been divested of the seed 
also very clean, and of good color: staple fine, very beautiful specimens. 
Valued at 5^ per lb —the Association state it to be of “ bright color, good 
stout staple, and very clean, worth 6|ti. to Id. per lb., being better than fair 
•Orleans.” 

2. From Mr. Thomas Toil, submitting the “ result of his experiments on a 
quantity of “Dak pulass” or kino of the BuMt frottdoSa, (woeivod from Mr. 
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G. G. Matter of Eta, u a tanniog material. Mr. Tell obeerres at the clbie 
of fait report, wUefa is too long for insertion in this place, " it is therefore,, 
in m; opinion, of no use ,as a tanning substance, in the state of the sample 
sent, but it might perhaps be worth^of attention as a dyeing substance (for 
its' color seems very fast) or for tanning, could its astringent qualities, which 
are considerable, be easily deprived of so much eolering and gummy matters.” 
Mr. Teil forwards a piece of a small calf-skin which, though subjected to the 
usual processes, lias been scarcely one-third tanned, but is highly colored 
throughoat. 

3. Froiii Mr. C. Wheeler, presenting an interesting aceottttt of his attempts 
to establish the cultivation of the coffeo plant at Hazareebagh, and its pro¬ 
gress to the present time. 

The above three communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

4. From A. Lang, Esq. respecting the cultivation of the heart’s-ease and 
sweet-pea at Allahabad. Mr. Lang writes 

" I shall feel obliged if you will liave the English flower seeds, posted 
generally to be transmitted by Ddk banghy hero to me without delay, they 
reach this rather too late as regards -ome of the seeds. The seed.5 1 myself 
have from England overland in tin and some by lottcr mail in about a month 
earlier, and I have the finest stocks and heart’s-ease from plants which hove 
germinated by the end of Soptomber or first few days in October. The 
hcart’s-easo sent to the Socioty is, I think, poor os compared to what we 
might have. I had very poor flowers from them last year, whereas from my 
own imported I had flowers only jnst nndcr two inches square, and though 
all of them of course, were not of that size, nearly 200 pots, they were a 
beautiful sight, and really astonished the natives. The English sweet-pea 
seed, though it comes up well here, never comes to anything, a few poor 
flowers may just shew themselves as the hot weather sets in, and then the 
plants are scorched up, in fact I have come to the conclusion that it is.use- 
less sowing them; whereas on tho contrary, wo have beautiful flowers from 
our acclimated seed which we have had for many years. I liave sown it for 
11 years. Last year some pots of sweet-pea sown Sept. Ist for early flowers, 
flowered by tho end of November, and the pots having been afterwards put in 
the ground, the plants continued to flower for nearly 4 months. Some 
plants sown later in the ground, tho last week in September, when. I- sow 
most of my flower seeds, wore certainly 8 feet high, and were oovered with 
blossom. If it would bo of any use I could supply you next year with 2 or 3 
seers of this seed.” ' 

5. From Dr. K. M. Scott, intimating his readiness to meet the wish of the 
Society 1<fe seeds of the chocolate tfeo from the Straits; and that be has 
takes.steps'foy.bb^n seeds of Vreeola etasUea, and Borneo nut. "It may 
,bc as wel^jEomention,” observes Dr. Seotti "in case others may be'sending 
^hem to y^,%iat the’seeds of the chocolate nut (TKetbromo eataoj are 
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very apt to spoil, unless tubbed well wiidi dry wood ashes, as soon as> taken 
from the pod. If left in the pod they germinate spontaneously, bat, if 
taken out and put into the earth, many of the seeds are lost, unless treated, 
as above mentioned.” • 

6. From Messrs. C.'M. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, advising des¬ 
patch per Slruan, of the Society’s consignment of vegetable seeds. 

At the recommendation of the Conncil it was agreed to subscribe'for one 
year, as an experiment, to the Dslhi Gazette, Mofuseilite, and Lahore Chro¬ 
nicle ; on the understanding that the monthly proceedings of tho Society arc 
regnlarly inserted in those papers. 

On the motion of the President, it was agreed that instructions be given to 
procure two or three model bricks, like those used in the construction of 
Prince Albert’s model cottages for the poor, as specimens for imitation here, 
if it be found desirable. 

Before the members separated it was resolved that the next monthly Go< 
ncral Meeting be held on Saturday, the 18th of October, instead of Saturday, 
the 11th, in consequence of the approaching long holidays. 


(Saturdatj, the I8lh October, 1851.^ 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawtence Peel, President, in tho chair. 

Elections. 

Capt. 'Vincent Eyre ; Messrs. Willian Camming, Walter Campbell, Ro¬ 
bert Ross, Geoige Hill, Stephen Mofnay, T. A. Campbell, Gregor H. Grant, 
Brand Sapte, James M. IJall, and Baboo Gobind Chunder Dutt. 

Proposals. 

G. B. Wilby, ,Esq., Editor of the Mofussiliie ,—proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. S. G. Heatley. 

B. H., Young, Esq., Indigo planter, Baraset,—proposed by Mr. W. G.' 
Rose, seconded by Mr. P. MacArthur. 

Captain J. n. Smyth, Artillery, Jnllundor,—proposed by Major 3,. B. 
Western, seconded by Major W. Abercrombie. 

Captain S. B. Faddy, (36th N. I.,) Executive Officer, Goordagpore,—pro- 
po^ by Major Western; seconded by Major Abercrombie. 

J. H. Driver, Esq., Jessorc,—proposed by Ikir. G. E. French, seconded By 
Dr. Huffuagle. 

J. C. Wilson, Esq., C. 8 ., Moradubadj-rproposed by Capt. G. L. Cooper, 
seconded by Lieutenant John Eliot. ' 
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Captsin James SIdnncr, Commanding 14th Irregular CaTali 7 >—proposed 
Colonel T. E.. A. Napleion, seconded by the-Secretary. 

William J. Longmoro, Esq., CS., Maggoorah,—proposed by Mr. G. II. 
■ I’rench, seconded by Mr. H. Brae.. 

Baboo Kistomohun Chowdry, Zemindar, Midnapore,—proposed lyr Mr. 
C. E. Blechyhden, seconded by the Secretary. 

David Andrev/, Esq., Aurangabad,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, second¬ 
ed by Mr. A. B. MacUintosh. 

Slahamjali Shreeshehundor Koy Babadoor, Rajah of Nuddea,—proposed by 
Baboo Shibchunder Deb, seconded by Baboo Pearychund Mittra. 

Captain David Beid, Executive Officer, Deebroghur,—proposed by Mr. 
Willis Earle, seconded by Mr. Joseph Willis. * 

J. Gouldhawke, Esq., of Boribaree, Bungpore,—proposed by Mr. W. P. 
Fergusson, seconded by Mr. U. llehting. • 

J. C. Johnson, Esq., Pumeah,—proposed by Mr. W. L. Harwood, second¬ 
ed by Mr. Bose. 

J. W. Reeve, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. J. S. Elliot, seconded by 
Mr. W. Stalkartt. 

J. F. Bowers, Esq., of Bainundce, Kislmaghur,—proposed by Mr. W. 
Storm, seconded by Mr. llo.9e. 

Clement Philippe, Esq., of Bolticrolc, Pubna,—proposed by Mr. 11. T. 
Larmour, seconded by the Secretary. 

The motion oi which notice was given by Dr. F.niconcr at the last General 
Meeting, namely,— 

“ That with reference to Section 3, of Chapter XI. Of the Bye-Laws, the 
confirmation of the proceedings means the verification of the reconl, as a 
true record, and the opinion of the mocting that tlie proceedings liavu been 
regular; and that it is not competent foi^uy meinhcr, at a subsequent meet¬ 
ing, to oppose the confirmation of any i-esolution that has been carried, ex¬ 
cept on the ground tlmt the proceeding has been irregular, and in violation 
of some rule of the Society, or that the record is incorrect”—was seconded 
by Mr. Grote,put to the vote, and carried tinanimouuli). 

Tho motion No. 2, by Mr. W. Storm to the foil owing effect, was next sub¬ 
mitted :— 

“ Tiiat having read Mr. Earle’s minuto of the 14th Juno last, as likowLsc 
the remarks of tho Uonofable President on the subject of tbo gratuitous distri¬ 
bution of plants, Ac., from tho Botanical Garden of tho Honorable Company : 
—and not conceiving tbe.roasons set forth sufficiont to justify the hlterfereuce 
of the ^eiety for a discontinuance of such gratuitous distribution,—! beg 
leave to pve notice that at the next Monthly Meeting it is ray intention to 
pro]>ose—tiiat the six resolutions passed at the Meeting of tho 14th June, 
for the diseontinuanoe of a gratuitous dietribation of plants, Ac., as therein 
referred to, be rescinded.’-’ 
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Mr. Storm made a few remarks in snppori of lik motion, wliieJr was sj»oond- 
cd by Mr. William Greenaway. Messrs. L. Clarke and Speede spoke against 
its adoption. It was then put to the vote and negatived by a niajority of 
twenty-two to twenty-one. 

Tho following motions (Nos. 3 and 4), of which notice was given at the 
last General Meeting by Mr. George Taylor, on behalf of Mr. A.T. Peterson^ 
were next brought forward :— 

« That having duo regard to the purposes for which the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society was formed, it is expedient that the gardening and 
farming operations of tho Society should be carried on in some suitable spot 
on the Calcutta side of the river, and that for the purpose of enabling tho 
Council of the Society to proouro a proper site for the formation of a. garden 
on a suitable scale, the garden to bo opened to the public under certain 
suitable restrictions, a sum not exceeding twelve thousand rupees of the 
funds of tho Society be held at the disposal of the saiij Council for that pur¬ 
pose. 

“That as considerable additional funds, over and above those tho Society 
can att’ord, will be required for carrying out such j^roject, tho public be ap- 
plird to, to subscribe funds in aid, and that a Committee bo formed for tlie 
purpose.” » • _ 

Mr. Peterson addressed the Meeting at some length in suppoi-t of his mo¬ 
tion, w'liich was seconded by Mr. H. W. G. Frith: Colonel Sage, and tlie 
President likewise spoke in favor of it, and Mr. lluiuo against it. It was 
then put to tho vote and carried by a large majority. 


Mr. Earle gave.tho following notice of motion for the next Meeting in re¬ 
gard to the six resolutions which wore passed at tho. General Meeting on the 
14th of Juno last, suggesting a restriction on the fr. e distribution of plants 
•from tho H. C.’s Uotauic Garden:— 

“A. Tliat tho words * ReauUnt in Calcutta and mlhin thirty miles there¬ 
of,’ be substituted for tho words, * Resident in British India,’ in resolution 
No. 3. 

“ B. That it is recommended, that tho plants which, under resolution No 3 
are found and deemed to be. common in Calcutta and withfn thirty mile* 
thereof, bo defined, and that lists of the same be made out annually, or from 
time to time as may be needful, and that such lists be published for general 
information. . 

“ C. That for the formation of those lists, and for the determination Of tho 
parties who, under Resolution No 4, shaU be doomed entitled to a free distri¬ 
bution of plants generally, a committee sitting id Caientta, to consist of five 
persons,—including tho Superintendent of the H. C.’s Botanic Garden for 
the time being,—be appointed by tbo Goveramcht.” 
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The rodommeudatioa of the CouiicH, of which notice wag giren at the last 
General Meeting,—propoeing Lient.-Coi. Win. Sage for the oflBco of Vice- 
President of the Society,- vacant by the demise of the Hoa’ble Mr Betbune, 
was duly submitted and unanimously adopted. 

The second recommendation of the Council,—proposing Mr. W. H. Elliot 
to fill the vacancy in the Council caused by the election of Col. Sage, to the 
office of a Vice-President, was also submitted and unanimously adopted. 

Submitted a communication from Mr. Carter of London, advising the des¬ 
patch by the overland conveyance of the usual consignment of annual iiower 
seeds; also a small supply of perennials, bulbs, and fruit seeds. It was 
agreed, on the recoinmrndation of the Council, that as the quantity of bulbs, 
iScc., is too limited to admit of a general distribution among the members, 
they be advertised for sale at certain fixed rates. 

In consequence of the lateness of the hour, several communications and 
presentations, which liad been received since the last General Meeting, were 
deferred for the November Meeting. 


ffialurdaif, the 8(h November, 1S51.> 

The Hon’ble Sir ].iawrcneo Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting having been road, it was propos¬ 
ed by Mr. W. Storm, seconded by Mr. Hugh I-'rascr,—“ that that part of the 
proceedings' suggesting the discontinuance of the gratuitous distribution of 
plants from the H. C. Botanic Garden, be not confirmed, in eonsoquenee 
of an irregularity in the voting.” On being put to the vote, the motion 
was negatived, and the proceedings were confirmed iu toio. 

Elections. 

Messrs. 6. R. Wilby, B. H. Young, Captain J. H. Smyth, Captain 8. B 
Faddy, Messrs. J. H. Driver, J. C. Wilson, C.S., Captain James Skinner, 
Baboo Kistoinohun Cliowdry, Messrs. W. J. Longmore, C.S., David An¬ 
drew, J. Gouldhawke, Maharajah Shrecshchunder Roy Bahadoor, Captain 
David Reid, Messrs. J.. G. Johnson, J. W. Reeve, J. F. Bowers, and 
element Philippe. 

Proposais. 

A. M. Vardon, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,--jiroposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
Seconded by Mr. Earle. 
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Captain W. J. B. Knyvett, 38tb Light Ip&ntry,—iproposed by Dr. K. M. 
Scott, seconded by ^he Secretary. , 

W. H. Kerry, Esq., of Pumeah,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, seconded 
by Mr, W. Storm. . . .. 

Thomas Steers, Esq., Merchant, Calcntta,—proposed by Mr. C. A. Cantor, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Robert Biggies, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. ElaHe, second¬ 
ed by Mr. J. Willis. 

T. A. Donough, Esq., Abkaroe Suporintondont, Hungpore,—proposed by 
Mr. H. Bebling, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. C. Neame, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Baboo P. C. Mittra, seconded 
by Baboo Radlianauth Sikdar. 

M. F. Sandos, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Calcutta,---proposed by Mr. George 
Taylor, seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

The following motion^—-of which notice was given by Mr. Earle at the last 
General Meeting, in regard to the six Resolutions which were passed at the 
General Meeting on the 14th of June last, suggesting a restriction of the free 
distribution of plants from the H. C. Botanic Garden,—was submitted :— 

“ A.—That the words, ‘ resident in Calcutta and withut thirty miles there¬ 
of,’ bo substituted for the words ‘ resident in British India,’ in resolution 
No. 3. 

B. —Tliat it is recommended, that the plants which under Resolution No. 3 
are found and deemed to be common in Calcutta and within thirty miles 
thereof, be defined, and that lists of the same be made out annually, or from 
time to time as may be needful, and that such lists be published for general 
information. 

C. —That for the formation of these lists, and fo the determination of the 
parties who, under Resolution No- 4, shall bo deemed entitled to a free distri¬ 
bution of plants generally, a committee sitting in Calcutta, to consist of five - 
persons,—including the Superintendent of the H. C. Botanic Garden for the 
time being,-^be appointed by the Government.”.- 

Mr. Earle made a few remarks in reference to the above motion, and sub¬ 
mitted the following written observations as explanatory of his views, which 
it •ms agrmd, should bo received and incorporated in the proceedings :— 

(latslUnu'before (he Soeiefy. 

Certaih Resolutions passed at the Society’s Meeting of the 14th June 18M, 
but tmeonfirmed, regarding the free distribution of plants from the Hon’ble 
Company’s Botanic Garden now referred by vote of the Meeting of the 9th. 
August 1381, for reconsideration next October, with a view to afford time to 
members, to give due notice at'the ^ptember Meeting, of such motions 
as they wish to propose on the subjeiit. 
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Mitmte. 

Ist. lie^rdiug the matter of “ jTntst” I say notbiug farther at present, 
than that I feel duappointed that the ori|^ual letter of Ideutenant-ColoBcI 
B. Kyd to Government, on the formation of the Botanic Garden, lent by 
Ur. Falconer to the Hon’ble President, and by Itini road at tlu Meeting of 
the 14th June, was not submitted to the Council, to whom the enqdity us 
to the exislence of a trust had been referred. 

2nd. Touching the main object of the Besolutions, I do not feel tliat suffi¬ 
cient .remions have been adduced to warrant, at present, any interference on 
the part of the Society with the free distribution of plants from the Hon’ble 
Company’s Botanic Garden. 

3rd. Tiio injury alleged to be iniiictod by the free distribution upon the 
laborers for profit, in and near Calcutta, seems to me as yet to have no 
csistence. No one lias complained, no one has sought our interference, for 
no one, I believe, has suffered, wliilst many have beuctitted and will still 
benefit by the free distribution of plants both common and rare. 

4th. The time, I think, is nut yet come even for Calcutta and its vicinity, 
much less for the Mufussil, when as fi iends of free trade wr may feel called 
upon to act in the way proposed by the Besolutions. 

5th. Hence, I object especially to the 3rd Resolution that on an assumption 
of the gratis distribution of common plants from the Botanic Garden being 
an interference with the “freedom of trade” in and near Calcutta, wo 
suggest to Government to set a price ou them, above the ordinary market 
rate,—to bo charged not merely to parties living in Calcutta, but to all 
private persons resident in“ British India.” 

6th. Supposing the argument to hold good as regards Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, 1 would ask, w'hat right have we to extend its application 
to the Mofussil ? Arc. wo prepal-ed to shew to Government that plants 
which have become common here, through free distribution or otherwise, aro 
e(][aaUy so throughout the Ujipor Provinces ? 

7th. On the contrary, I think that both rca.sonable inference would shew, 
and a recourse to facts prove, that many of the Botanic Garden plants which 
are common in Calcutta and this neighbourhood, become less and less as you 
recede from the point of free distribution—so that what is abundant here, 
may bo even,rare in distant stations. 

Sth. I therefore submit this question to the Society. Can we with pro¬ 
priety, without first obtaining the consent, or learning the sentiments of 
the residents in the Mofdssil, among whom are 260, 270 or O-lfiths of oaf 
own members,—seek to abridge their free' privilege, because we may be 
willing to limit our own in this particular case and locality 1 

9th. Oft resolution No. 4 I will only observo, that it offers to give what 
1 fear, under the very special circumstances stated, will rarely or ever bo 
asked for, , 
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lOth. I sliall be glad for the reasons, stated that the'Six Resolutions be al¬ 
lowed to drop,—or in other words, that they ho not eonfirmod. 

But p if I confirmed at the October Meeting', 1 will then and there gWe 
notice of, or with Icare at once propose,—a modification Of rule 3rd> and 
certain resolutions haring for thoir object the carrying outi in a satisfactory 
manner,! if possible, of resolutions 3 and 4. 

Myriew, in moving such amendment and additions, is to render these re- 
solutions 3 and 4 more reasonable and less objectionable, than I know them 
to be considered by many who are not members of the Society. 

September 12, 1861. Wii.Lts Eaule. 

The President and Col. Sage addressed the meeting against the motion, 
which was then put to the vote and nee/atived. 

Notice of Motions. 

The following notice of motions were given for the next General 
Meeting 

No. 1.—By Mr. Hugh Fraser—“ That with the view of giving the Mofus- 
sil members another opportunity of expressing their opinion on tlie subject, 
the question of addres.4ing the Government respecting the distribution of 
plants gratuitously from the 11. C. Botanic Garden, be reconsidered.” 

No. 2.—By Mr. Willis Earle—“ That the resident members of this So¬ 
ciety, when temporarily absent, shall have the samo privilego of voting on 
questions of which one month’s notice is given, as is accorded to Mofussil 
members under Section 8th, of Chapter XI. of the Rules of the Society.” 

Presentations.' 

'i'ho following prc.sentations were announced :— 

1. Papers and Pi-oceedings of the Royal Society of Van Dieman’s Land, 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 of Vol. L Presented,by tjie Sor' ly. 

_2. Fortune’s Report upon the Tea Plantations iu the N. W. Provinces 
(10 copies). Presented by the (xovernment of the 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for August 1861. Presented by the 
Editor. 

4.. A copy of the samo work, for the same mouth. Presented by the Go- 
vernntent of Bengal. 

6. -.Teumal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May 1851. Presented 
by die Society. . 

*6. Specimens of Assam cloths, manufactured under M^jor Haunay’s sn- 
perintendonoe, of Moonga silk, Rhea and other native fibres worked up toge¬ 
ther. „ Siobmitled throuyh Major JenkiHS,for inspection. 

7. Specimens of tea prepared , after the fashion of the Singphoos. Pre¬ 
sented by Major Jenkins, 

8i A slab of peepul wobd (Eieni religfosa), well polished and beautifully 
grained. Presented by C. M. Bleehynden, Esq. 
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9. A further supply of seed of rictorio regvt, leathered in the e*rly part 

of Septemhor from the Duke of Norlhnmberiand’s Gwden. PrtMnted hy 
Dr. WaUieh. " 

10. A ease of camellia and peach plants from China. PresenUd hy Ar- 
bvtiinot Emerson, Esq. These in excellent condition. 

11’. A quantity of regetable seed, acclimated in the public garden at Delhi, 
consisting of lettnee, broooli and canMower ; also a r^tso of poplar and 
quince plants. 

These plants have unfortunately arrived in a perfectly decayed state. 

12. Sixteen seers of coffee seed from Chota Nagpore. Presented by Ma¬ 
jor JJannyngton. 

Major Hannyngton forwards this seed from having observed appli' 
cations made to the Sooiety for it by residents in Assam. Major Han¬ 
nyngton observes t “The Garden made at this station has been sold to 
a native who promises to use his best endeavours to bring it forward. 
There is. no doubt but that in this district coffee of excellent quality 
may be produced, but 1 think its cultivation would require peculiar cars 
and consequently be expensive. Therefore, it requires to be proved whe¬ 
ther it can be cultivated profitably. The present proprietor of the Gar¬ 
den, Baboo Sumbhoo Chunder Banerjea, appears to have good hope of 
final success though he has not made any profit as yet. He would be glad 
to supply the Sooiety with seed, and any encouragement given to him 
in this way might be useful in ending the important experiment that ho is 
carrying on.” • 

13. Three grape-vines of a very superior description from South Carolina. 
Presented by Dr. Ihiffnagle. 

One of the above three was received in a sickly condition, and the other 
two dead. 

14. A quantity of coffee and chocolate seed. Presented by G. D. 
Th’icailes, Esq., Suyerintendenl Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon. 

Tho. chocolate seed has reached in an unserviceable condition. 

15. A basket of orchids, from Khoolna, in Jossore. Presented by R., IV. 
G. Frith, Esq. 

16. A few sorts of seeds, from the West Indies, consisting of neesbertys 
star-apple, and sweet orange. Presented- hy E. M. Cowell, Esq. 

17. Six mango seedlings of a superior sort. Presented by Wm. Thomson, 

Esq. • 

18. Four hinds of fresh strawberry seeds, received from England by the 

last a^mer. Presented by Willis Earle, Esq. . ' 

19. >-^ur grape-vine plants of the finest sorts, from Mpptesharee. Prsunt- 
edJ^W.U.EUioUEsq. 

^ A quantity of acclimated m^onette seed. Presented by P. Rayson, 
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21. A few blossoms of lavender, raised in bis Garden at Doriindafrom 
plants of three years old, which have been exposed in the open 'air all the 
year round. Presented by Lieutenant T. Battray. 

A recommendation was bronght up from the Council in regard to the-Tes¬ 
timonial to Mr. Hume. The Council suggest that the Testimonial be in the 
form of a breakfast service in silver, with devices or ornaments appropriate 
to the occasion, and that it bear the following inscription : —“ Presented to 
James Hume, Esq., as a token of his valuable services as Honorary Secretary 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, dunng a period of 
eight years, 1851.” 

The Council further recommend, that the assistance of Dr. Wallich be 
solicited on this occasion ; that he be requested to place himsolf in communica¬ 
tion with an eminent Silversmith in London, with the view of obtaining the 
breakfast service in question, and tiiat a bill of exchange for the equivalent 
of Rs. 1500, from the sum of Its. 1686 subscribed for this purpose to the pre¬ 
sent date, be transmitted to Ur. Wallich to enable him to carry out the 
above recommendation. 

Kusolved, that the recommendations of the Council be adopted. 

The President having brought to the notice of the Meeting that, by an 
oversight, the names of the gentlemen to serve on the Committee, which had 
been apt^nted at the last General Meeting for the purpose of collecting sub¬ 
scriptions for the new Garden, had not then boon given in,—it was moved 
by Mr. Peterson, seconded by Mr. Hugh Fraser, and yicsoloefl—that the fol¬ 
lowing Gentlemen form the Committee : —Messrs. L. Clarke, Goo. Taylor, 
Spencer Judge, James Cowell, E. Blyth, C. Durschmj^t and W. P. Fergus- 
sou: the Members of tire Council, to be es; officio • Mr ibers of the Commit¬ 
tee, and any five to form a quorum. 

The Gardener’s monthly reports for September and October, wore submit¬ 
ted, together with a tabular statement shewing the germination of the Ame¬ 
rican and Cape vegetable seeds of the present season, which is altogether fa¬ 
vorable, two or three kinds, such as lettuce, leek and carrot, being excepted. 

Mr. McMurray states, he has now ready for distribution to the Members 
whose names have been registered, a lot of mangoe and peach grafts ; he has 
also 50 peach grafts derived from the American stock received' in the Gar¬ 
den in March 1860. The Gardener furtlier reports that about 2,600 sugar- 
canes of various kinds are now avidlable, and should bo appUed for without 
delay by those who may be desirous of obtaining supplies for the present sea¬ 
son ; as also for arrow-root tubers which are now fast advancing to maturity. 

In connection with the above, a letter was read from Mr. Dougherty, of 
the Barrockporc Park, respecting the American and Cape vegetable seeds. 
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Mr. Dougherty reports favorably of both assortments, with two or three 
exceptions; ho considers that the American, though good, has not been so 
carefully selected as that of last year, while the Cape hatch is very fresh, 
and all the seeds have germinated very firoely, with the exception of tnmip, 
radish, and Windsor bean. 

A report from the Garden Committee was next submitted respecting tho 
consignment of seeds for next season from the United States, llie Commit¬ 
tee suggest that the sum of 1736 dollars be appropriated for vegetable, cot¬ 
ton, maize, tobacco, and a small assortment of indigenous seeds; and that 
certain quantites of each, as named in their report, be obtained. The re¬ 
port of the Committee, which was recommended by tho Council, was 
adopted. 

Commnnicatietu on variona mbjects. 

The following letters were also snbinittcd :— 

1. From Lieut.-Col. T. E. A. Naploton, Honorary Secretary, Branch Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Society, Delhi, respecting the present state of the 
public Garden under his charge. The following are extracts from Col. 
Napleton’s communication ;—“ Will yoxi make known to the Parent Society 
that the had state of ray health has, for inany months past, completely put 
it ont of my power to .write an occasional report even of tho progress towards 
completion of the Delhi Branch Garden under niy charge; and though now 
unable to undertake so pleasing a duty as fully as I could dcsi^ 1 havo 
much pleasure in making known the following items : — 

“ The' whole of the Garden, 2S bigahs in extent, has been laid out ; carriage 
drives 22 feet broad, walks of all descriptions, finished, and gravel put down 
on most of them ; th^ iumdsome summer houses for the Mower plants have 
been finished. The flower gardens completed with choice designs. The 
vegetable grounds all hut finished, and have been well ploughed and ma¬ 
nured, and the seeds sown arc . germinating beautifully in a fine new soil. 
Pucka water-courses have been constructed, entrance gateways finished. 
Another well of excellent water nearly completed on a high piece of g^und 
where the cdnal water conld not be convoyed. 

"The young trees and'plants throughout the grounds present a most 
healthy appearance, some of tho -poplar trees liavo attained a height Of 12 
and 14 feet, and are flourishing admirably. I have prepared many more 'pop¬ 
lar' cuttings for the Parent Society, and sliall have a dozen more young 
quince trees ready soon.” 

Col. Napleton observes that the expencos of the monthly establishment, 
which he details, are Bs. 136, and be goes on to state Tho, foregoing ex¬ 
pence is"met by monthly subscriptions from the residents of Delhi, 40 Bu- 
pees is iuhsoribed by natives, and the rest by the European portion of tho 
society, -but it is with some difiicnlty wo can at times manage to get tho 
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wbole sum subscribed, but I hope erie maBy months have passed afray to • 
soe an addition to the subscription list. The seeds ittoduced last season 
in the public gai^n have realized 500 Rupees, hud thus the buildings and 
other expensive works have been completed. The labor, the anxiety, the 
constant supervision in an impaired state of health undergone by me in this 
undertaking, I will not attempt to describe; there is one thing, however, I 
hope the Parent Society will imderstand, which is, that I have done my very 
utmost to forward the cause of Agriculture and Horticulture, for which I 
claim no praise, no olisdit. If ray leisure hours are employed usefully there 
is a satisfaction in that alone, wliich amply repays me.” 

2. From Captain A. Thompson, reporting on the muster of rope made 
by the Munnepoorees, received from Mr. Skipwith, and presented at the 
September meeting. 

3. From Messrs. P. S..I)’Bozario and Co., offering the aid of their Press to 
print gratis one thousand copies of the address respecting the proposed new 
garden, wliich it is proposed to circulate to all the Members of the Society. 

The Secretary moutioued, that having previously given tho order to the 
Bishop’s College Press, ho was unable to avail himself of Messrs. D’Rozario’s 
liberality. 

Resolreil ,—that the best thanks of the Society be given to Messrs. D’Koza- 
rio and Co. for their handsome offer. 

4. From Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Londo'n, advising the despatch per 
overland, mail of a bo.x of vegetable seeds from Messrs. Lawson and Son of 
Edinburgh. 

This consignment, wliich is a small one, was intended originally for dis¬ 
tribution among the resident members only ; but in consegiaence of the non- 
receipt of tho supply from Van Dieman’s Land, which was- intended for 
Mofussil members, it was a^red, on tho recoramcr .’.ation of tho Council, to 
subdivide the above quantity, and distribute it to all applicants. 

6. From Mr. James Carter, intimating his inability, as originally propos¬ 
ed, to forward tho remainder of the bulbs and fruit seeds by the September 
steamer, but promising to send them by the next opportunity. 

Jlssolved, —that tho stock in hand lie distributed without further delay to 
those members who have registered their names, and that the remainder be 
forwarded to them when received from Mr. Carter. 

The following extract from Mr. Carter’s letter, regarding the despatch of 
flower seeds by tho August steamer, is ^ven for tho information of the 
members generally:— ■ ' ■ ‘ ' 

I trust you -will have received the eleven cases in fine' condition as I took 
the greatest caVo in packing and,arranging thorn. It might lie necessary tO'in¬ 
form subscribers that some seeds as larkspurs, pkrticnlarly the annuaV^ia., 
suoh as )«nit last,' ^o not well bear transplanting. Perliaps it would be also 
beneficial to their interest to state that, if in transplanting mixed 
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or perennials they wore to observe the foliage carefully, they might separate 
many of the varieties and species which would, in many cases where the di¬ 
versity of the height » great, be of advantage.” 

Applications for vegetable and flower seeds were submitted from the Ma¬ 
naged of the public gardens at Azimghur, Mirzopore and Berhamporc. 

The Secretary stated that these applications had been met by desire of the 
Council in the present instance, with an intimation that the Society will be 
prepared to obtain hereafter, at cost price, such seeds from other countries 
for the above and other gardens, on due notice of their requirements being 
given. 


(Saturday, the I3th December, I801J 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections. 

■ Capt. W. J. B. Knyvett, Messrs. A. M. Vardon, \V. 11. Kerry, Thos. 
Stoers, Robert Biggies, T. A. Bonough, A. C. Ncame, and M. P. Saiides. 

Proposals. 

T. Kenny, Esq., of Salgnmadea, Commercolly,—i)ropo8cd by M. B. Dodd, 
seconded by Mr. W. O. Bose. 

J. P. Thomas, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Bodd, seconded by Mr. 
Rose. 

Justin Finch, Esq., of Shahporc, Oondee, Tirhoot,—propo.scd by Mr. W. 
Earle, seconded by Mr. J. Willis. , 

Rajah Jyo Mungnl Sing, of Ghadour, Mongbyr,—proposed by Mr. .Tobii 
Bean, seconded by the Secretary. 

P. Durand, Esq., Neschinderpore factory, Jessorc,—proposed by Mr. R. C. 
Bell, seconded by Mr. Geo. McNair. 

George Pauling, Esq., of Poopree factory, Tirhoot,—proposed by Mr. W. 
Greenaway, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. D’Crus, Esq., Junior, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Bose, seconded by 
Mr. C. J. Sutherland. 

The Honorable C. R. M. Jackson,—proposed by Sir I^wreiice Peel, se¬ 
conded by Mr. M. Wylie. 

Hie motion No. 1, of which notice was gi.ven by Mr. Hugh Fraiser at the 
last Meeting,-^" That with the view of giving the Mofitssil members another 
opportunity of expressing their opinion oh the subject, the* question of ad¬ 
dressing the Government,respecting the distribution of plants gratuitously < 
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from the 11. C. Botanic Garden be reconsidered,” was brought fonfard, se¬ 
conded by,Mr. J. Sinclair.and corried. 

The motion No. 2, by Mr. Willis Earle,- “ Tliat the Resident Members 
of this Society, ^en temporarily absent, shall liave the same privilege of 
voting on questions of which one month’s notice is given, as is accorded to 
Mofussil members, under Section. 8, of Chapter XI. of tho Rules of t^ So¬ 
ciety,” was also submitted, seconded by Baboo Radanauth Sihdar, and neffa- 
tived. 

, . Notice of Motion). 

Tlie following notice of motions was given ..for the next General Meet¬ 
ing 

No. 1.— By Mr. Willis Earle. —“ That the sis Resolutions, regarding tho 
free distribution of plants from the Hon’ble Company’s Botanic Garden, 
passed at the meeting of the 13th June lost, be rescinded.” , . 

No. 2. —By Mr. W. G. Rose- —“That this Society respectfully submit to 
tho Government of India that it would tend to promote Horticulture, if the 
Ilon’ble the East India Company were to cease distributing plants gratui¬ 
tously from their Garden, to persons resident in India, after three years’ 
notice being previously given to that effect.” , 

• Presentations. 

1. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for I8i>l)-51. Presented 
hy the Chamber. 

2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for September 1851.. Presented 
by the. Editor. 

3. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. 4; Report 
by the Railway Commissioner, 1851. Presented by the Government of 
Bemjal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. VI. 1861. Presented 
by the Society. 

5. A case of mango grafts and fig cuttings. Presented by the Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society of Bond>ay. 

These have arrived in excellent condition. 

6. A small assortment of seeds (names not .given) from the Punjaub. 
Presented by Capt. T. C. Blagrave. 

7. A few seeds of vegetables and a small collection of flower bulbs, 
from Monsr. Lafon, Seedsman at Bourdcaux. Presented by E, R. Dubus, 
Esq. 

8. Two cakes of soap made from tho oil of the Mahvm seed (Bassia lati- 
foUa) without the addition of tallow or of any other fat. Presented hy 
Monsr. Caffarel of Monghyr, 

0. A muster ,of fibre (description not gjyen) from Upper Assam' .Pre¬ 
sented by Lkut.-Col. JenhinSfOn behalf of Major S, F. Hannay. 
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A ypty fovorabie report was $ubmitted fronfthe Hemp and Flax Com* 
. miUoo on the above parcel. 

10. Samples (1 and 2) of coffee raised at Tezpore, in Upper Assam. Pre- 
senUd by Captain C. S. Reynolds. 

Captain Reynolds is not aware from what stock these seeds have been rais¬ 
ed, but he believes that all the coffee in Assam, has been obtained from the 
seeds of some plants received from the Botanic Ciarden. 

A report &om the Coffee Committee on the above musters was laid on the 
table. 

The Gardener’s Monthly Report was submitted. Mr. McMurray speaks 
most highly of the vegetable seeds received by the November steamer from 
Messrs. Lawson and Son, of Edinburgh. Of the 71 kinds of flower seeds 
received by the October steamer from Mr. Carter of liondon, 56 have already 
germinated freely. The Gardener reports that the contribution from Major 
Hannyngton, of Chota Nagpore, of coffee seeds, lias proved a total failure ; 
and that the supply received from the Royal Botanic Garden at Ceylon, has 
not ‘yet germinated, though sown three weeks ago. Mr. McMurray adds, 
that he can now supply a quantity of cabbage and cauliflower plants to any 
members desirous of them ; and that in a short time hence he will bn able to 
distribute plants of herbs of various kinds raised from tbo Edinburgh seod ; 
as also of seedlings of annuals from Mr. Carter’s stock. 

Communications on carious subjects. 

The following letters were likewise submitted :— 

1. From Charles Moore, Esq., Director of the Botanic Garden, Sydney ; 
on the subject of vine plants, and their distribution :— 

“ I would now beg to state, as well for your information, as for that of the 
Secretaries of other similar Societies to your own, that I have under my* 
charge a fine collection of vines of nearly 200 varieties, and that I will bo 
happy to supply cuttings of these or indeed of any thing else which this 
Garden can afford, upon the application of the Secretary of any Agricultural 
or Horticultural Society in the East Indies j in return, I should bo glad to 
receive plants, or the seeds of plants, valnahlo-for tho purposes of Economy, 
the arts, or tlio sciences. May I, therefore, beg that you will have tho good¬ 
ness to make this known to all of your correspondents who may feel an 
interest in the advancement of such matters.” 

; 2. From A. Sconce, Esq., suggesting that the Society ofibr quartei'ly 
|i|romia for the best samples of dried plantains. 

}^j^he Council, to whom Mr. Sconce’s communication had been refeired, are 
of opinion that promia are not required for the above, it having been already 
tried and found to answer remarkably weU; and that it may be safely left 
to private entorprize tO tnm it to aceodnl; as export article. . 
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The opinion of the Conneil was adopted. 

3. From U. Copo, Esq., conveying the thanks of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of the Punjaub for certain books presented to their li¬ 
brary by the Agricultural Society of India. 

4. From Mr. James Cartel', advising the shipment of the remainder of the 
flower bulbs and fruit seeds to complete the consignment of the season. 
These have been lately received and distributed. 

Before the Meeting separated it was resolved i — 

Ist,—That the Garden Committee be requested to report ^o the nest Ge¬ 
neral Meeting respecting consignments of seeds for next season, 

2nd,—That the Floricultural Committee and Fruit and Kitchen Garden 
Committee, bo authorized to make the necessary arrangements respecting the 
approaching flower and vegetable shows.. 

3rd,—That the Secretary (as recommended by the Council) be authorized- 
to collect subscriptions on account of the proposed now Gardert, placing the 
same in the Bank of Bengal. 
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Report from the CoimcU to the Anniversary Meetiny, January 1 iith, 

1852. 

The Council have to make the following Report to the Members 
of the Society on the occasion of their present Anniversary Meeting. 

And, in the first place, they have much-satisfaction in stating that 
the number of new Members that have been elected during the past 
year, namely 122, exceeds that of any previous year, except 1837.' 
since the formation of the Society. Agreeably to former usage the 
classification is here given, and stands thus:— 
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The total number of Members at the close of December 1850 
was 527. This, with the addition, as above mentioned, of 122, 
makes the gross total number of Members up to the present time to 
amount to 649. From this must be deducted deaths 13, resigira- 
tions 20, and 8 whose names hatre been removed from the list, their 
subscriptions being irrecoverable, in all 41, making the real number 
now borne on the records of the Society to be 608. Of this num¬ 
ber 37 are Members who have compounded for their subscriptions,' 
61 are absent from India, 9 are Honorary, 2 Corresponding, and 4 
Associate Members, making in all 113 to be deducted, and thus 
leaving 495 as the actual number of paying Members, instead of 
416 as last year. . 

' Among the deaths recorded the Council regret to specify that of 
Honorable Mr. Bethune, a Vice-President of. the Society, who, 
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though he had beeu conoected with the lustitution but a compara¬ 
tively short period, evinced a warm interest in its proceedings, and 
was zealous and active' to promote them. They have also to notify 
the demise of 12 other Members, namely, Mr. H. H. Bell, Indigo 
Planter at Agra, for many years an active and useful rorrespondent j 
Mr. John Barton, Merchant, Calcutta; Mr. W. C. Luchner, of the 
Civil Serrice; Mr. F. R. Hampton, Merchant, Calcutta; Captain 
Copps of the Steamer Enterprize; Lieut. Wm. Hay of the Bengal 
Army; Mr. R. B. Lake, Merchant, Calcutta; Mr. Charles Tucker, of 
the Civil Service; Mr. Jeffrey Finch, Indigo Planter; Mr. F. Bailey, 
Merchant; Dr. John Reddie, Advocate; and Mr. J. F. CathcSrt, of 
the Civil Service. 

The Council have to report favorably on the condition of the Fi¬ 
nances of the Society, and to submit the usual statements of receipts 
and disbursements, vested fund, liabilities, and arrears of subscription. 
As regards the former, it will be seen that the total receipts amount 
to Rs. 21,G30-4, to which sums has to be added the farther amount of 
Rs. 1,041-14-10, being balance at the close of 1850. The disburse¬ 
ments during the year have been Rs. 21,549-9-8, leaving a cash ba¬ 
lance in Bank of Bengal, and in the hands of the Government Agent, 
of Co.’s Rs, 1,095-7-2, and with the Treasurer Rs. 27-2, forming a 
total of Rs. 1,122-9-2, on the 31st Dec^ber, 1851. 

The Vested Funds in the hands of the Government Agent, as per 
account rendered to 31st December, amounts o Rs. 22,366-10-8 in 
the 4 and 3 per cent Government Loans. 

The Council do not deem it necessary to draw attention to any 
particnlar 'item of receipt or disbursement, as the statements furnish 
full particulars in detail, and these, as usual, will be printed as an 
appendix to this report. 

The arrears of subscription at the end of 1850, as stated in the 
lost report, amounted to Rs. 6,473-12-9. Of this the sum of Rs. 
3,561-0-9 has been collected, leaving a balance of Rs. 2,912-12, of 
of which Rs. 878 may be considered as irrecoverable. The balance 
of these arrears, after the above deduction, is Rs. 2,034-12, which 
being added to the unpaid subscriptions of 1851, forms a total 
due to the Society of Rs. 6,278-13-6, os explained in lists l-to 3 
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The liabilities of the Society are Rs. 4,134, being balance of (*ost 
of seeds for the past season; these will be more tlian liquidated by 
arrears due for subscription, for seeds, grafts, &c. disposed of by the 
Society, and the Cash balance, which form a total of Rs, 8,534-14-8. 

The Council hare had under consideration the establishment of a 
new garden on the Calcutta side of the rirer, in place of the present 
garden, the situation of which is deemed too remote to be constantly 
visited by the Memlmrs and others who take aii interest in horticul¬ 
ture. The appropriation of Rs. 12,000 out the Society’s accumu¬ 
lated capital of Rs. 22,000, to form the nucleus of a fund for this 
object, has been assented to by the majority of the Members both in 
Calcutta and the Moftissil. Should sufficient subscriptions not be 
realized for obtaining a good site on the banks of the river, it is pro¬ 
posed to place the garden on the most fit and convenient spot that 
can be procured elsewhere, in the vicinity of Calcutta. As fully ex¬ 
pressive, in a few words, of the principal objects contemplated by 
the proposed move, the Council desire to put on record the following 
e.vtract from an appeal which has been lately made to the Members 
of the Society individually, and to the public, with the view of iu- 
creiBing the sum appropriated by the Society:— 

“ It is confidently expected that this garden will be in every way 
worthy of the Society j thq^the establishment of it will promote in 
many ways the progress of the science of Horticulture, as tirell in its 
more important branches, as in the less important, but more attractive, 
branch of Floriculture, The garden will be constantly open to the 
observation of the Members of the Society, and its governing body^ 
and of the public generaUy; and opportunities will thus be constant¬ 
ly afforded of comparing cultivation there, vrith cultivation elsewhere, 
and the practical cultivators will thus steadily obtain instruction: 
whilst, it is hoped that the garden will be henceforth, under skilled 
superintendents, a Training School of gardeners and cultivators. 
Whilst advancing tlie objects of the Society, it is desired to give to 
the pubhc gcnertdly a resort to a near and pleasant place of recrea¬ 
tion, which Calcutta greatly n^ds. This is particularly ijeeded for 

t milies, and, subject to the ordinary restraints against any abuse of 
e privilege, it is proposed to give the pnblic generahy a free admis¬ 
sion to the garden at all convenient, hours and times/’ 
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The Couneil- are happy to announce that the importations of 
flower and vegetable seeds flromthe Cape, North America, and Great 
Britain, have proved, with few exceptions, as good as those of 1850; 
that from Messrs. Lawson and Son, of Edinburgh, especially, reached 
in such excellent conditign, that it is a source of regret that consign¬ 
ments from that quarter cannot be received earlier in the season, so 
as to admit of a general dissemination to Members throughout 
the country: it arrived in the early part of November by the 
overland conveyance, and was distributed to Members resident 
in Calcutta and its vicinity. A consignment of vegetable seeds 
has also been ordered from Hobart Town for Mofussil Members, 
under the impression that it would reach its destination in July 
or August, but to the present time, no tidings have been received 
of it. 

The usual exliUiitions of flowers, vegetables and fruits were held 
during the past year under tents in the Auckland Garden, on the 24th 
of January, 1st of March, and 11th of April; on which occasions 
prizes to the amount of Rs. 959 and four silver medals were distri¬ 
buted. The competition was \eiy fair at all these shows; but more 
especially, as regards vegetables and fruits, at the exhibition in 
January; and, in respect to flowers, at the show in March. On the 
last named occasion the competition was greater than at any previ¬ 
ous exhibition that has taken place: the produce of about 50 gar¬ 
dens was submitted, which may be deemed encouraging, when it 
is considered that these floricultural exhibitions have been but re¬ 
cently established, as compared to those of vegetables and fruits; 
and that at the first, which was held in 1845, the competition wAs 
limited to five persons, whose united productions scarcely exceeded 
50 plants. The attendance of visitors was also considerable at the 
cxliibition in Marcbj greater indeed than on any previous occasion 
of a similar nature, it being calculated that upwards of 2000 per¬ 
sons were present. This circumstance, combined with the annually 
increasing competition, prove that these periodical shows have had 
the effect of creating a greater interest in this pleasing pursuit than 
previously existed. The general arrangements for the display of the 
various specimens submitted on these occasions, though still open to 
improvement, have been proiiahnced by the. judges to be very good. 
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and a decided improreinent on the shows which were formerly held 
in the Town Hall, 

In the early part of the past year the Society was officially inform¬ 
ed of the formation at Lahore of an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society for the Punjaub. From subsequent communications it 
would appear to be progressing satisfactorily, and likely to prove of 
benefit hereafter towards developing the resources of that large and 
fertile prorince. The recently established Society at Delhi is also 
prospering under the care of Lieut.-Col. Napleton, through whose 
zealous efforts a public garden of 10 acres in extent has been formed 
in a comparatively short period at that station. 

The Council cannot close this brief Report without adverting to 
the resignation, during the past year, by James Hume, Esq., of the 
office of Honorary Secretary, which he has held for a period of H 
years; and placing on record the following resolution which they pass¬ 
ed on the receipt of his letter:—“ Resolved,—that the Council cannot 
submit this letter of resignation to the next General Meeting withotit 
expressing their regret at Mr. Hume’s retirement, and at the loss of 
his valuable services, extending over a period of 8 years; and they 
doubt not the same will meet with a suitable acknowledgment from 
the Society.” At the subsequent General Meeting, held in April, the 
following resolution was unanimously agreed to:— 

“ That the Society in accepting the tender of Mr. Hume’s resig¬ 
nation of the office of Honorary Secretary, returns its cordial tliauks 
for bis vduable services during a period of 8 years; and desires to 
put on record the sense which it entertains of tlie unremitting zeal, 
ability, and attention, which Mr. Hume has on all occasions devoted 
to the business of the Society. • 

It was recommended by the Council, on .the same occasion, that a 
suitable acknowledgment of Mr. Hume’s services might be made by 
means ofa private subscription amongst the individual Members of 
the Society, and the Meeting folly concurring in that suggestion ex¬ 
pressed its readiness " to carry out any object tendmg to mark the 
sense it entertains of the late Honorary Secretary’s services.” 

The sum subscribed, in pursuance of this object, amounts to Rs. 
1686, and it having been determined that the Testimonial should be 
in the form of a breakfast service, ip. silver, with devices or orna- 
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nients appropriate to the occasiooj to be maaafactured in EagUmdj 
and that the kind offices of Dr. Walh'ch, who is residing in Loudon, 
should be solicited on the occasion, the sum of Rs. 1500 has been 
remitted to that gentleman to enable him to carry out the wishes of 
the subscribers. 

It only remains to add, by way of record, that it having been 
deemed inexpedient to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Hume’s retire¬ 
ment, Mr. Blcchynden, who has performed for many years the duties 
of Deputy Secretary of the Society, has been elected to the Office of 
Secretary.^ 
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Stalemmt of. Receipts and Disbursements of the Agrkultwrat and HorticuU. 
tural Society of India, from 1«( January to the 31St December, 1851. 

BECEI^S. 

£Vom Member^) Subscriptions coliccUd during the jrettr for the 

ordinary purposes of the Society, ... ^ ... ... ... ... 15,363 13 9 

Ditto, additional temporary subs»criptioiis to assist in tuocting 
the Society’s proportion of the debt on the Metcalfe ilaU,... ... ... 2 U 0 

„ Government annual donation, ... ... 1,046 0 U 

M Ditto, monthly allowance for 10 mouths, at j35-]3*6 per 

mouth, ... ... ... ... 1,630 9 n> 

Sir Lawrence Peel, donation to the Society for the year, to 
encourage the culture of do#er$, &c., ... ... 400 o o 

-- 3,u75 s 0 

„ Accruings of interest on fixed assets. ... ... . ' ... l.oio o 0 

„ Proceeds of Sugar cane delivered from the Nursery Garden, 

including the cost of packing, ... ... 34 4 $ 

,, Ditto Mango, &'c., grafts. Ditto from ditto, ... Si6 H $ 

,, Dittoof 10 maunds of Jute raised in the Garden, ... ... tO 0 tf 

,, Ditto of a proi>orlion of surplus Cape and American regc- 

table and English flower seeds, bulbs, and fruit seeds, ... 1,694 6 o 


Ditto of Copies of the Transactions of the Society, ... 96 0 0 ' 

„ Ditto of Copies of the Journal, ... ... ... 76 19 0 

„ Ditto of Copy of Fenvrick’s Hand'book of Gardening, ... 9 9 (i 

„ Ditto of old seed casks, &'c, ... ... ... 2 10 9 

,, Dittoof Doob Grass seed, (cost of gathering), ... *... 4 6 0 

,, Members, being the amount of freight, &c., on boxes of seeds 

to tlmir addresses, paid by the Society in 1$49*50, 11 1 6 


,, Members, amount repaid for postages, &c., packing charges 

for seeds, &:c., ... ... • • 10 13 3 

,, J. G. Bruce, expences incuned in the transmission of Cotton 

seed, ... • < • • • • ... 4 6 0 

Public Library, its proportion of cost for, certain repairs to 
out-ofKces of Metcalfe Hall, ' ... . 16 18 0 

-— 4.169 4 3 

Total receipts, Co.’s Uupecs, ... 91,630 4 0 

By- Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December, 1650, • • 919 5 10 

„ Ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, •• ... 8U 3 0 

„ Ditto in the hands of Secretary ditto, .. •• ... 11 6 0 

-— 1,041 14 10 

Grand Total, ... • * 99,679 9 10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Fokeicx Vegetable abb Floweb Seeds. 
by Messrs. C. N. Viltet, for Cape Garden seeds supplied in 1651, * * 9,036 0 0 
„ Mr. James Carter, fox English flower seeds supplied in 1650 and 

1851, . ... •< *• M98 0 1 

M Messra Lawson and Sons, for Edinburgh Vegetable seeds supplb 

ed in 1850 ^ ^ ... • • ' • • ■ » • 36 4 0 

,, Messrs. Braddon and Co„ for a box of Cape Bulbs, * • ' •• 6 0 0 

,, - Ditto, for a packet of Cape Perennial seed's, • • ' . • ’ 6 0 0 


6.S16 4 1 
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MsOAt 

B)' Messrs. MftmUtoa and Co., for tupplyiog 3 Silver Medals, 

IilBKARY. 

,, Books purchased duHxrg the year, foe the Library, • 

„ Binding Boohs, during the year, • • # * * 

PRIHTIKO. 


. 36 0 0 

. . 256 6 3 

* • S3 0 0 

. 279 3 3 


„ Sundry parties for printing receipts and schedules of prises for 

/lower shows, circular letters, &c., • • • • • • • . •. 14 o 

Journal. 

„ Bishop’s College Press for printing part 2 of Vol. 7, • • • > 796 4 0 

„ Mr. Stapleton, for lithographing and coloring plates for ditto, •• 32 0 0 

- 876 4 0 

hlUJLSEBV OaROEK. 


,, Ordinary cxpcnccs incurred on account of the Nursery Garden, 

from Ist December 18S0 to 30th November 1851, • • 3,405 14 6 

,, Extraordinary ditto for a Cart uid Wheelbarrows, for the pur* 

chase of plants and for glazing Gardener’s Bungalow, •• 249 13 3 

Establisbmbkt. 


3,655 11 9 


,, Amount for EstabUshment from Ut December 1650 to 30th No¬ 
vember 1651, • * • > • • • • .... • . 3,769 3 6 

Pecuxiary Rewards. 

,, Prizes to MalluCK for vegetabici and fruits at the Exhibitions held 

on the 24th January, Ist March and llth April 1851, • • 552 0 0 

„ Ditto to ditto for flowers at the ^inhibitions held on the same dates, 407 0 0 
,, Delhi Branch Noddy's annual donation for 1651,'* • ««r 

„ Ditto the value of 4 silver medals for 1650 and 1651, • ^ ■? 

—— — 1,059 0 0 


„ Advertising in the Calcutta and Up-country Newspapers, no¬ 
tices of general meetings, of show's of vegetables and 

flowers, distribution of seeds, &c, &c., ... " •• ^ 402 7 g 

Statiokeri. 


„ Stationery for office bocks, and for the use of the office, and 

brown packing paper fbr packing seeds,. •• •• •• •• 181 7 6 

FasiGHt. * 

freight on boxes of seeds, books, &c. sent and received <irom the 

Cepe of Good Hope, England, America, &c., •• . 31113 

Metcaler Hall. 


,, Assessment on Metcalfe Hall from May 1850 to October 1851, 

(Society’s proportion of,) • • • • • • • • 157 8 0 

„ Jessop and Co., in fbU of a moiety of their bill for iron railing 

for the Metcalfe Hall, >• ■* •• • 590 9 3 

„ Bum and Co., white*washing, painting, &c. 4 of the out offices of 

Metcalfe Hall,* • •• •• •• ** -60 0 0 

„ Dit^o, Society's proportion of quarterly allowance for inspecting 

the Metcalfe Hall from 1st November 1850 to July 1851. .. 45 0 0 

,, Sundry parties fof various articles of fitrniture, .. ' gg g g- 


911 9 6 



Ixxii 


Statement. 


POSTAQS A»I> SUHDKT OXK£R ClIAAGXt. 

By Postage on tetfers. Src., sent and received, and copies of the Jour^ 

nal and for petty exnences, •• «• 654 1V 0 

,, Extra packen&en for subdividing seeds, •• •• «• )6 15 0 

.. Mr. J. G. Bruce, refund of balance at credit on account kU sub* 

scription, • • .. ^ . • •. , . 84 14 6 

„ Botanic Garden for a glazed case for plants sent to M. Bojor, 

Mauritins, •• •• •• •• •• 16 00 

„ For ezpencea incurred in putting up a fence round a portion of 

the Auckland Circus, for superintending the erectiem of ' 

tents, for refreshment and conveyance for Band, &c, for 
dower and vegetable shows during the year, &c., • • 358 0 6 

,, Presents to Constables for attending at Horticultural and Flori- 

cuUural Exhibitions daring the year, • • • • 94 0 0 

,, Mrs. n*Cruz, for her gratuity for 19 months, at 30 Rs. per month, 360 0 0 
,, Government Agents’commission, brokerage, &c. charges during 

the year, •• •• •• •• .. 884 

——— 1,608 2 4 


FEKvrics’s Hand BOOK of Gaiid£king. 


„ Administrator General, proceeds of 7 copies of Fenwick's Hand¬ 
book, • • .... .. .... •. 14 0 0 


Total Disbursement, Co.’s Rs. 
,, Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December 1851, 

,, Ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, *. 

,, Ditto in the hands of Secretary ditto, «* « *’ 


• •• '•-21,549 9 8 

• 677 13 6 

• 417 16 8 


• 27 2 0 


1122 9 2 


Grand Total, Co.’s Its. 


22,672 2 10 
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